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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


The period of the late Hon. R. B. Ganesh Vyankatesh 
.Joski’s close survey of Indian public questions extends from 1880 
to 1911, for over thirty years. Mr. Joski freely contributed to 
the Press the results of his study of almost. all the important 
questions that arose during this period. It fy&s his wish to 
collect together and publish jyfcjpis ^qnjlfrihutipns, but the cruel 
hand of death, which snatched tilp away all Vof a sudden on 
20th May 1®11| put an end to the idea. The fulfilment of this 
wish rested on me as a filial duty; and. encouraged by the 
advice of Hon. Mr. G. P.^okhale c. i. e. and Mr. Joshi’a other 
friends—especially, M-Tl N. C. Kelkar n. a, ll. b.—I under¬ 
took the task of publishing a collection of all his writings and 
speeches, I must here state that Hon. Mr. Gokhale has 
rendered invaluable assistance towards the publication of this 
wcrk ; in fact, but for his help the book would not have seen 
the light of day as promptly as now. As for the writings, 
no change whatsoever has been made in these or in the 
speeches. Where the figures seemed to disagree as e . g . in the 
totals, a foot-note has been added expressing doubt, as it 3eemed 
almost an impossible task to verify the whole of the statistical 
data. I have tried to make the collection as exhaustive as 
possible, though, after tho book was in the press, I have been 
made aware that there are some more writings which could 
be included in the volume. The best plan would, to my mind, 
however, be to reserve these for the second edition. My thanks 
are due to the Arya-Bhmkan Press for their promptness in 
issuing the book. I must also here thank Mr. E. K. Joshi m. a. 
for his labours in going over the proof-sheets and seeing the 
work through the press. 


Shanwar Peth, 


Poona, y 
July 1912. j 


Dinkar Ganesh Joshi, 


LIFE-SKETCH, 



The following is a short sketch of tko life and character of 
the Hon. K. B. G. Y. Joshi 

Mr. Joshi was born at Miraj on the Oth June 1851 * The 
family is known as the Utturkar family in that province, as 
it held hereditary lands in the village of Uttur in the Inchal- 
karanji State. Mr. Joshi’s ancestors came up from Varoda in 
the Ratnagiri District, and settled at Uttur towards the close of 
the eighteenth Century. The Patwardhan Sirdars then ruling 
over that part of the country conferred a grant of lands on the 
Joshi family in order that it should settle at Uttur and look 
to the religious wants of the village as Vaidic Brahmins 
Mr. Joshi’s grand-father Ballal Raghunath was in the Militar 
Service of the Patwardhan Sirdars. In 1818 Ballal Raghuu 
was seut by the Patwardhan Sirdars to Poona to render mili 
aid to Bajirao, the last Peishwa; and in the conflict y 
subsequently ensued between the Peishwas and the Briti? 
took no small part. From Ballal RaghunatlPs time, the 
family settled at Miraj. Mr, JoshPs father was the T ry 
Officer of the Miraj State, and during his career was w nwn 
for the straightforwardness of character. 

Mr. Joshi commenced his education in the Vernacular 
School at Tasgaon. After learning the Marathi alphabet under 
the Tatya Pantoji of Tasgaon, Mr. Josbi was sent to Kolhapur 
to complete his Marathi fourth standard. From Kolhapur he 
came to Miraj and joined the English School there. Studying 
at Miraj for some years, he joined the Poona High School in 
the candidate class, then under Mr. Jacob as the Head Master. 
He passed the Matriculation with Marathi as his second langu¬ 
age when Mr. Krishna Shaatri Chip!unkar ( father of the Late 
Mr. Vishnu Shastri) and Mr. Candy were the examiners 
or Marathi. Mr. Joshi thereafter joined the Elphinstone 
follege of Bombay in 1870. He began to learn Sanskrit only 
i fter joining the College, and within one year made up the 
subject to the required standard and got through the Examina- 


tion. He passed the B. A. in 1873, with Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, and History and Political Economy as his optional 
subjects. He was known for proficiency in his studies and 
throughout his collegiate career held various scholarships. 
Learning under Professor Wordsworth, he imbibed the qualities 
of thoroughness and perseverance which marked him throughout 
his future life. In the B. A. be stood first in Logic ; the 
examiner was so satisfied with his answers that he thought he 
should give Mr. Joshi full marks, but lest he should trans¬ 
gress the leading fashion of his colleagues, he deducted a few 
marks on the ground of bad hand-writing. After his graduation, 
Mr. Joshi studied for his M. A., but as he had not taken the 
B. A. degree, he was not allowed to appear for the Examina¬ 
tion. Thereafter Mr. Joshi joined the Ahmednagar High 
‘bool as a teacher on a salary of 100 Rs. After four months, 
mg to a misunderstanding between himself and the Head¬ 
er and also domestic complications, he had to resign his 
it Ahmednagar. Mr. Joshi thought of settling at Miraj 
is father’s death a few days later. But owing to family 
stances he was obliged to seek service afresh. He bad 
no "ait long. He joined again the Educational Department as 
te. r in the High School at Nasik. He subsequently served 
,t Bainagiri, and Bombay, and was appointed Vice-Principal of 
le Training College at Poona. From Poona be was posted to 
Sholapur as Head-Master of the High School in 1890. He 
worked at Sholapur for eight years. In 1897 the plague broke 
out at Sholapur in all its virulence and Government opened out 
its operations in vigour. Mr. Joshi voluntarily took up plague- 
work as a Ward-Inspector under a European Plague Officer. 
A tussei ensued between tbe Officer and Mr. Joshi who was 
always self-respectful and straight in his dealings. Mr. Joshi 
stuck to his guns and reported the incident to the higher 
quarters, with the result that the Eurox)ean Officer had to 
pologise for his over-bearing conduct. Thereupon Mr. Joshi 
was appointed Superintendent of the Potepur Plague Camp. In 
1398 the Bombay Government conferred on him the title of 
Kao Bahadur, and also issued an appreciatory Press Note, in 
recognition of the valuable services rendered by him during the 



plague epidemic at Sholapur. From Sholapur Mr. Joshi was 
posted to Nasik, from thence to Sitara, and in 1904 was 
appointed Head-Master of the Poona High School. After 
eighteen months’ service at Poona, he was again posted to Satara. 
After serving at Satara for a few months, Mr. Joshi retired by 
the end of March, 1907, after having put up thirty years’ 
service in the Educational Department. After retirement, he 
lived at Poona till, his death on 20th May 1911. 

In his habits Mr. Joshi was simple and regular. An 
early riser, he used to get up daily at 4 in the morning, take 
his bath, perform Sandhya and religious observances. He used 
to go for a morning walk almost invariably. A devotee of God 
Ganapati, he never took his food without worshipping Ganapati 
and offering the Durms. After his morning walk he used to- 
read till meal time, for office-work. After office hours, he used 
to take a long walk in the evening. Ilia food was simple and 
frugal. In the evenings he used to read papers, blue-books, and 
other works till late at night. Besides School-work, reading and. 
writing occupied nearly 7 hours of his daily programme, which 
he carried out with all the energy and care of a regular 
student till his last day. The works of Sanskrit poets and the 
Puranas, the writings of the Saints of Maharashtra, specially 
Kamdas and Tukaram, the study of the Upanishads and the 
Rigveda afforded to Mr. Joshi valuable recreation in his political, 
economical, and statistical studies. Often-times his studies so 
deeply engrossed him that he had to be called up to sleep, 
meals, or office-hours. He was so steeped in Hindu traditions 
and Sanskar.s that the waters of the rivers, Ganges, Krishna, 
Indus, Goda were to him the holy of holies, and he drank them 
with the avidity of a pucea orthodox Hindu. He had faith in 
Hindu religion, Hindu institutions and the Hindu social fabric. 
His way of lif' may be summed up in one word, viz, that of an 
ideal Student , with all his detachment, perseverance, and 
ardour. 
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A NOTE ON RETRENCHMENT.* 


preseut financial 
may be mentioned 


In any country, and under any circumstances, economy 
in administration must be a desideratum and a necessity, but in 
none can it be more imperatively so than in India where, under 
the peculiar conditions of British rule, it is essential to the 
material and moral progress of the nation that the weight of* 
public burdens should be as light as possible. 

Among the determining features of our 
situation, which call for rigorous economy, 
the following:— 

(a ) The progress of liussia in Asia, which, involving as 
it does a complete change in the position of Central 
Asian politics, imposes upon the Government of this 
country the necessity tor greater Military preparedness 
in view of possible eventualities, and consequently for 
larger expenditure than hitherto on our system of 
internal and frontier defences. 

( J ) The fall of silver—which renders heavier and heavier, 
as it proceeds, the drain on our resources for meeting 
our gold obligations abroad. 

(c) A complete movement of taxation from indirect to 
direct carried out in this country under the fiscal 
measures ol the last 15 years,—a movement which 
makes further taxation highly inexpedient; for, under 
it, the burden of public taxes mainly fails on the pro¬ 
ducer, who, however, can not, under the existing Free 
Trade conditions of the Indian. Market, pass on any 
part of his burden to the consumer and is thus, in a 
measure, handicapped in the race with the foreigner. 

Thus, though the condition of our Finances is embarrassing, 
there is, we submit, little in it to justify panic and the adoption 
1 “ e , as ? rt!s based upon it. For we believe, that the crisis can 
be tided over with ordinary care and prudence and without 
resort to such dra f tic remedies as curtailment of “ necessary 
and deist ruble ’' expenditure with the eventual result of stoppage 
or retardation of progress, as foreshadowed in the Government 
<tt India s Resolution of February last appointing the Finance 


*This paper was contributed to the Journal of the Poona 
Sarvajamk Sabha in 1886 - 87 . 
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^ Economies,—in whatever directions contemplated -must 
bo, to be permanent and useful, compatible with both Progress 
and Efficiency. Retrenchments carried out under the influence 
of panic or actual stress of War or Famine, can, at the utmost 
be onlv provisional. Large reductions, tor instance, effected in 
Puhlic Works expenditure by Ixird Lytton s Governmen t m 
18)73 and 1879 to meet the pressure of the Afgan W p, with ft 
total resultant saving of a million and a hal t, vanished . y 
with the stress of the crisis, and that item of Imperial expendi- 
ture rose in a year or two following, almost at a bound, not only 
£?ts old leveAnt a good deal higher. We therefore, sincerelv 
hope that the unbecoming sentiment, which breathes through 
the Government of India’s Resolution above rolerred fjb<md 
which is unjustifiable under the circumstances, will meet withno 
responsive echo in (he country and will not influence the dehbe- 
rations of the Finance Committee^ 

Besides, onr present high level 0? ^P^tSie^SSd 
with the demands of the Public Service, is due to the concurrent 

action of a variety of causes, some of ^e fast 

porarv in their nature, have either already ceased or are as 

ceasing to have much operative force. 

deal of such expenditure, hotteytt necessary ^ aate 0 f 
circumstances of a generation ago, is n0 ™ c ( possibly 

Public Funds, just as the expenditure of to-day reg 1 J 

involve a considerable waste a generation h • _ . ' ^ 

retrenchment, therefore, in respect of expeinhtnre hxed a;ad 
settled m the first years of conquest and amidst ^ihculti 
imperial consolidation and administrative °^““^ on V n fr01 ^ 
taken in view of the altered conditions .of ^fay,-far^Irom 
amounting, in our opinion, to any confession _ , necessary 
careless waste in the past,—appear to us to ftn |J 

measures of revision and reform, such as every interests of 
prudent Government is bound to carry out m the interests of 

economy from time to time. . 

The question of retrenchment therefore r^lves itselt to 
our thinking, into one of general administrative reform, and 
may be stated thus:— . 

‘ Whether it is possible to revise, in the altered 1 ~ { 
stances of the day, the existing administrative ariangements of 
the Empire, plauned, constructed, and elaborated more than 
generations since, to meet conditions and necessitieswichare 
no longer existent,—so as to secure a permanent reduction, 
expenditure without sacrifice of progressive efficiency, and if s , 
in what directions such revision can be carried out. 
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Apart from otfnsidemfiona offiuaucial pressure or necessity, 
Ve are of opinion that the tirpe is come for such periodical revi¬ 
sion of public expenditure, and we hold that such revision, if 
loyally carried out. will give the country a saving targe enough 
not only to enable the Government to get over the present crisis, 
but to afford even a substantial relief to the Indian taxpayer, 
particularly in respect of that monstrous impost—the Salt'fax— 
which weighs so oppressively and cruelly on the half-fed, starv¬ 
ing agricultural and labouring classes in the Empire 
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f he chief causes of ou,r present high scale of expenditure 
which is so much in excess of our present requirements, may, wo 
think, be ranged under four heads 


(1) Initial difficulties of administrative organization, in¬ 
cidental to the early years of conquest and imperial settlement. 


( 2) Special needs of special situations. 


( 3 ) Historic fictions—originating in historic facts and 
conditions long since past. 


-t-X 

( 4 ) Mistakes of policy, resulting in serious mistakes of 
plan involving a large waste of energy and funds. 


- — o w 

A few words by way of illustration in connection with each 
of these heads will, it is hoped, suffice for the purposes of this 
Note. 


(I) As due to the first of the foregoing groups of causes 
may be mentioned :— 

( a ) In the matter of revenue administration, the establish¬ 
ment of a double machinery of intermediate supervision, 
as represented by Revenue Boards and Divisional* (Com¬ 
missioners hip,—which still exist in Bengal and the 
North West Provinces, though their appointed work 
has long since been complete—and also a stronger 
administrative staff for district executive work than 
seems now necessary ; 

(i The creation and continued maintenance of special 
centralized departments, with a view to proper orga- 
* nizaticn, in respect of branches of the Public Service, 
such as Forest, Abkari, Sait, Sanitation, Agriculture 
&C.,—branches which properly appertain, and ought 
to bo handed over, to the District Executive Admini¬ 
stration, now that they have been thoroughly orga¬ 
nized, and which can, after this initial stage, be in our 
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managed with greater advantage to tho 


opinion managed wjxji greater aavanuigt tu mu otimcr 
and with more convenience to the people, bv the local 
authorities than under central departmental direction. 

(II) As to the next head of causes —special exigencies , 
-we might mention :— 


(a) Famine relief,—to which, for instance, was due the 
creation of a third Divisional Commissionership in 
Bombay in 1875-70. 

( 6) Difficulties of communication in the absence of railways 
and roads and canals which, in the first years of con¬ 
quest, not only added enormously to the difficulties of 
administration, but led, for purposes of effective super¬ 
vision which was in those circumstances as essential to 
administrative success as it was difficult, to the consti¬ 
tution, in almost every branch of the administration, 
of a supervising staff far stronger than the interests of 
the Public Service now appear to recpiire in the altered 
and settled condition of things. In some Departments 
we have a double or even a triple machinery of inter¬ 
mediate supervision. Thus between the Secretariat 
and the Local Executive we find :— 


In Madras,—in the Department of Public Works ordinary , 
the supervising establishment is classed and graded as 
follows :—(1) Chief Engineers in three classes; 

e Superintending Engineers, one class in 3 grades. 

e Chief Engineer is assisted in the central office by 
a Deputy Chief Engineer ; 


In North India.—in the Forest Department, while the Sub- 
Assistant Conservators and Forest Rangers are “ the 
real Executive Officers ” (as Mr. Cotton very appro¬ 
priately observes in his Report, page 203), the 
“ Superior ” or supervising staff is composed of Con¬ 
servators, Deputy Conservators, and Assistant Conser¬ 
vators—numbering in all more than 100, exercising 
intermediate supervision over the work of the subordi¬ 
nate establishment, subject to the, control of tho 
Inspector-General who is'tke Departmental Chief; 


In Bombay,—in Vaccination , while real work is done by 
about 380 Vaccinators, we have 10 Superintendents 
and 27 Assistant Superintendents over them, them¬ 
selves acting under a Superintendent-General. 
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eh a machinery of intermediate supervision can surely 
curtailed and simplified in the interests of economy 
without any noticeable loss of efficiency, in view of the 
present great facilities of communication and of the 
thorough organization of the Services in the lower 
grades. 

(<•) Expenditure on an exorbitant scale in Public Works 
ordinary. At a time when the very material apparatus 
of civilized and progressive administration was wanting 
in the country, a large annual expenditure on civil and 
military works was inevitable; but now after about 
* 259 millions sterling have been spent on these during 

the last 40 years, the necessity for continued outlay iu 
future years, on the same or even larger scale, is justly 
open to question. Similarly, Public Works establish¬ 
ments,—both executive and supervising—organized to 
meet the heavy pressure of work in the first years of 
conquest, are ,now far stronger than the country re¬ 
quires, and cost “ not less than £500,000 a year more 
than was necessary tor the expenditure on ordinary and 
on productive Works which had to be carried on.” 
( Vide Sir J. Strachey’s Financial Statement, February 
24th, 1880, page 28, para 99). Reductions carried out 
since that declaration of the Finance Minister have 
been more apparent than real, for while “ permanent’’ 
establishments have been slightly curtailed, “ tempo¬ 
rary ” ones exhibit a corresponding or even greater 
increase. 

( d ) Absence—real or supposed—of trained talent in the 
country, necessitating a large import of foreign and 
costly agency in respect of such Services, particularly, 
Forest, Medical, Sanitation, Survey &c. As due to 
the same circumstance is the maintenance of the 
Royal Civil Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill in 
England, for the supply of trained Engineers for the 
Indian service at a cost of £20,200. Now, however, 
when we have strong and flourishing Civil Engineering 
Colleges ^ in India and, besides, can procure what 
supply of Engineers we want for our present wants 
from England, from among Officers of Royal Engi¬ 
neers [local cadres and home corps] and Stanley Engi¬ 
neers, 7 ’ it does seem a waste of funds to support such 
an establishment in England ,—not in India . Further 
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the supply of Engineers that is cOmitig year after year 
from this source is simply embarrassing. Sir J. 
Btracboy said in 1'880:— u Our Public works estab¬ 
lishments are still large* than they ought to be, and 
the constant supply of young Engineers that flows 
in from Cooper’s Hill, will, if it be not speedily stop - 
pcd s prove a cause of renewed embarrassment and of 
\useless and serious expensed ’ [ Vide Financial State¬ 
ment, February 14> 1880, p. 2% para ISO.] (The 
j talks are ours. ) At or about that time over 390 engi¬ 
neers wore induced to retire with large gratuities—at 
a cost close on half a million —a fact Which speaks for 
itself, and yet the OoopePs Hill College is stilf sup¬ 
ported by Government ! 

( c ) Distrust of Native Agency, —a feeling to which is 
directly due the fact that our supervising staffs in 
almost all departments are composed of European offi¬ 
cers. The superior grades of both the Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Services are wholly manned by Europeans, and 
even in the uncomnanted civil branches of the Service, 
declared by successive Secretaries of State for India 
as reserved for native ambition, the proportion of 
European officers to native is as “ 4 to 1 ” 

[ Vide Parliamentary Return]. Nor is the state of 
things any way better in the Non-Regulation Provinces 
where there is no close “Civil Service. ’* This senti¬ 
ment of distrust, however excusable in the first genera¬ 
tion of alien rule, seems now in these days weak and 
Unworthy and is assuredly out of date at a s&age of 
the country’s progress at which better relations bet¬ 
ween the rulers and ruled ought to exist. 

(Ill) Coming to the third head of causes, namely, histo¬ 
ric fiction ,—as due to the historic fact of the co-ordinate 
growth of the three Presidencies, we have:— 

(a) Army — The Presidential Commands, maintained at a 
needless charge of about a million sterling as estimated 
by the Army Commission. The Army is, specially 
and practically, an Imperial service under central 
management and control. The Presidential armies, 
once resting on an independent koting, are now 
gone as separate local units, but the Provincial Com¬ 
mands still remain, a burden to the treasury. Thus 
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'^^ // we now have the -shadow without the 
costing no less than a million sterling. 

( $ ) Pos^The three Presidential Central Post Offices, 
each under a Post Master-General, kept up as a relic, 
—though a costly relic,—of a system uo longer exis¬ 
tent. The service is now an Imperial service, but the 
fiction remains of its once having been a Provincial 
service under Provincial direction, and costs us for 
nothing a pretty large sum of a lac of rupees per 
annum. 

( c ) Coinage—^ his, like the two preceeding Services, ought 
to be a strictly Imperial service. And yet, where 
one Imperial mint located in the commercial metro¬ 
polis of the Empire ought to have sufficed, we had 
three mints in the three Presidetic es down to 1869, in 
which year the Madras mint was closed for want of 
business. We have still two—one at Calcutta and 
one in Bombay,—of which the Calcutta mint 
scarcely pays its way, but is admittedly kept up, 
though at no slight cost, in deference to the sentiment¬ 
al susceptibilities of the political capital of the Empire 
[ Vide Evidence before the Parliamentary Finance 
Committee ]. Tbo abolition of the Calcutta mint 
Would give us a saving of about 5 lacs per year with¬ 
out causing any the slightest real inconvenience to the 
commercial public. 

( 1Y ) Our fourth and last head of causes of the present 
abnormal growth of expenditure is “ Mistakes of Policy, result¬ 
ing in Mistakes of Plan.” As it is not given to any Government 
in the world, however enlightened ( if we, of course, except the 
Papacy of Rome ), least of all to a foreign Government, to be 
perfect and infallible, it was inevitable that mistakes of policy, 
tod serious mistakes too, should occur in the first years of 
conquest, due in a large measure to want of experience, want of 
local acquaintance or guidance, and to the absence of independ^ 
out light from popular sources. But now, when they are 
pointed out by experience and by the voice of public opinion, 
there is no excuse for clinging to them through conservative aver¬ 
sion to change. It would be enough now to refer to two such:— 

( & ) [ A wrong military polity,—founded in distrust and 
Suspicion,-—which, while it neglects to utilize the mili¬ 
tary talents of the gifted races of the Deccan and the N. 
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W. Provinces and to enlist, in the cam 
fence, the active co-operation of the higher and upper 
classes in the country by opening out worthy careers 
for their ambition in the service, seeks to augment the 
military strength of the Empire by adding ad infini¬ 
tum to the standing army of the country, rather than 
by endeavouring to nationalise and increase the expan - 
sibilitiy of our army organization.] The increase in our 
army charges from 14 to close upon 21 millions ster¬ 
ling i. e. full 50 per cent, since the mutiny years of 
1857-58, is a circumstance which shows more than any 
thing else the disastrous influence of this mistaken mili¬ 
tary policy, founded iu distrust and mis-apprehension— 
distrust of native loyalty, and mis-apprehension of the 
permanent demands of national defence,—upon the fin¬ 
ances of the Empire. A blind and reckless continuance 
of it would alone neutralize the effect of economies in 
all other directions. A reform of policy in this most 
important matter of army organization is, in our 
opinion, demanded in the interests of economy no less 
than for the sake of national security and safety. 

(i) The present fiscal policy in relation to salt revenue 
is another instance of costly error of policy. The con¬ 
sumption of the article is taxed for revenue purposes 
not by taxing the sources of supply but by controlling 
or rather virtually monopolizing those sources. The 
normal conditions of supply and demand are thus 
reversed, the supply not depending upon the effective 
demand for the commodity, but the demand,—strange 
as hr may appear—being determined and limited by the 
supply." The Government is the supplier, but the 
sources of manufacture are so contracted and concen¬ 
trated for effective supervision and for preventing 
smuggling &c., that the supply usually falls short of the 
demand ; and no better^proof is needed of this state of 
things than the fact (Vide Cotton’s Report, page 163) 
that the price of the article at the auction sales on the 
margin of the Sambhar lake in North India is on an 
average 8<tf. per maund or 2\ d . above the cost price . 
The frequent necessity of raising the price of salt at 
these Government sources of manufacture is also strong 
evidence of the same circumstance. Only last year, 
not to go further back, the supply was a good deal 
short of the demand at the Sambhar Lake and resulted 
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in a considerable loss of revenue. On this point, SirA. 
Colvin said in his Financial Statement of March last 
that‘‘the decrease under India general and the in¬ 
crease in Bombay are due to the same cause, viz., the 
raising of the price of salt at Sambhar from 2£ annas 
to 8 annas a maund ( i. e. three times the cost price ) 
in order to prevent exhaustion of the stock in hand. 

The stock in hand was very low owing to an unfavour¬ 
able season for manufacture in 1884-85. The raising 
of the price led to a reduction in the consumption of 
Sambhar salt ; ,y and we would say, of other salt as 
well, and the loss of duty, due to diminished consump¬ 
tion caused by diminished supply, is estimated at 
50 lacs. In taxing salt Government controls its 
manufacture as a monopolist. It works its sources 
of supply according to its own administrative conveni¬ 
ence by concentrating and thereby contracting them 
according to its own measure of the demand for the 
article. Practically, the market is often under-supplied ,, 
the imports even when thus forced up not making up 
for deficiency of home production; and thus, the 
supply, acting through the “ sliding scale 71 of prices, 
measures and limits the demand. The loss to the 
treasury owing to this reversal of the laws of Political 
Economy,—not to speak of the cruel hardship to the 
people, involved in this shortness of supply in the 
matter of this “ prime necessary of life 77 —cannot of 
course be accurately estimated, but looking to the 
almost indefinite expansibility of effective demand for 
salt, we might put it down at a million or two a year. * 
Secondly, the cost price of salt under the present 
system of Government monopoly, is full 5whereas 
it cannot exceed under careful private management 
2 or 2 \d. per maund; the difference marking the 
wastefulness of the Government system under which 
the stipendiary agency employed can possibly have no 
motive for economy and care, the stimulus of self- 
interest being wholly absent. Thirdly and lastly, the 
charges of collection amount to over 8 p. c., whereas, 
under better arrangements, they cannot be more than 
2 or 4 p. c. 

For these and other reasons, the present salt-policy 
seems to us to be a costly mistake, causing,—in res¬ 
pect of needless expenditure as well as loss of ne* 
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revenue—a total loss to the treasury to the extent ~of 
between 2 and 3 millions. Here is room for reform 
and retrenchment. 

Such briefly, are some of the leading causes of our present 
expenditure, and they are either preventive, like errors of 
policy, or are losing their operative force, such as difficulties of 
supervision. It seems, therefore, only reasonable that a revision 
of our expenditure in recognition of the fact, founded on the 
Wsis of administrative reforms of system and plan, should be 
carried out, in view of the present embarrassed condition of the 
national finances which demands a rigorous enforcement of 
economy. 

With this short introduction, we shall proceed to suggest, 
with our small and imperfect lights, in what direction such are- 
vision of our expenditure seems practicable and safe, repeating 
that tire question of retrenchment now before the Finance 
Committee is essentially a question of administrative reform 
with a view to economy, and. not one of hard necessity or finan¬ 
cial pressure, justifying a resort to measures of panic and haste, 
likely to be injurious to the best interests of the country. 

We shall begin with the Executive branch of the Civil 
Administration. On the following page is quoted a table 
showing the strength of the administrative staff, as distributed 
* according to Provinces. 

[ jV. B. The Provinces are classed under 3 heads :—Regulation, 
fton-Regulation, and Scheduled Non-Regulation. But of the 4 ‘ Non- 
Regulation 7 7 provinces it Should be noticed that they are now so, more 
in administrative nomenclature than in legal reality, because (1) since 
4861 they have been brought under the general system of Indian Legis¬ 
lation, and (2) the union of administrative and judicial duties is being 
fast removed by the constitution of a separate judiciary. The “Schedul¬ 
ed ’ fi districts also are now u Nen-Regulation 77 tracts for administrative 
purposes.] 
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oking first to the supervising branch, of the adrainistra^ 
litaffi.—which acts as an intermediate agency of supervision 
between the Secretariat of the central Government and the local 
•executive administration,—we find that it is differently consti¬ 
tuted in different provinces. In Bengal and the N. W Pro¬ 
vinces we have the dual machinery of Boards and Commissioners; 
in the Punjab, there is a Financial Commission, instead of a 
Board, to supervise the work of Divisional officers who in turn act 
as Superintendents in respect of the local Executive; in Madras, we 
have a Board without Divisional Commissioners, while Bombay 
is content with only Commissioners. Now^ considering that the 
administrative necessities of these Provinces are about the same, 
it appears to us that there is no justification for these inequali¬ 
ties of system in respect of interrnediate supervision, and we 
venture to hold that the time is come for practically consider¬ 
ing the question of re-modelling, with a view to simplicity and 
uniformity, this branch of the administrative machinery. 


<SL 


$| On the subject of the Boards, the Famine' Commissioners 
observe ( Vide F. C. Report, part 2, page 101, para 3 ) that 
u among the changes which have been made in the Indian ad¬ 
ministrative system during the last quarter of a century, may be 
specified that of the abolition of most of the Boards which be¬ 
fore existed,” and proceed in the same para to recommend 
the abolition of the Madras Board. We go in for a more thorough 
reform in the matter, and advocate the dis-establishment of the 
other Boards as well. The Punjab Financial Commissionership 
is also, in our opinion, now a sinecure appointment and should 
be done away with as a costly luxury, in the interest of 
economy. 

These Boards had their day and their usefulness. They 
served a most important purpose iu the administrative system. 
In the circumstances in which they rose, they were, for practi¬ 
cal purposes, standing Committees of tried and trusted specialists, 
affiliated, ou a co-ordinate footing, to the Secretariat of the 
Central Government, whose aid was indispensable in the first 
years after the conquest, in the work of organising and system¬ 
atising the administration on a uniform basis, particularly in 
the important branch of Revenue. With a weak Secretariat, 
and that too burdened with other work, on the one hand, and 
with the local officers on the other overwhelmed with detailed 
executive administration, particularly in the absence of a 
trained, trustworthy subordinate service, the Central Govern¬ 
ment stood in special need of the services of these Boards, pos- 
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of local experience and technical knowledge 
_„ v *„tion of order and system on general principles and on uni¬ 
form lines in respect of admininistrative organisation. This 
initial and most difficult stage, however, was in course of time 
passed. The administrative system was constructed, elaborated 
and put in working order and the work of revenue settlement 
was completed. The Secretariats were strengthened by a large 
infusion of the specialist element. The work of the local Exe¬ 
cutive Officers was simplified and facilitated ; the subordinate 
services were properly organised, and local institutions, too, 
were created for the purposes of local management. The local 
administrative machine having been thus adjusted and effec¬ 
tually controlled, the woik of the supervising Divisional Com¬ 
missions was rendered easy and light. The special exigencies 
of the special situation, having been thus fully met, there was 
little or nothing left for these Boards to do in any special 
direction, and they ceased to have any special sphere of useful¬ 
ness. Their raison d'etre was thus gone and yet they have lived 
on. With a change, however, in the circumstances in which 
they had their origin, there came naturally a change over their 
functions. They no longer served as consultative bodies to the 
Secretariat but sank down to the subordinate level of a subsidi¬ 
ary agency of local superivision side by side with the Commis¬ 
sioners, who were nominally subject to their authority. But 
this was a new function, as well as a new position, thrust on 
these Boards, originally constituted for a far different purpose. 
In Bengal and the N. W. Provinces, they are “ such in name 
rather than in substance as we are told by the Famine Com¬ 
mission ( in the para above referred to ); “ the two members 
of which they are composed” divide “the work between them,” 
and rarely act “ as consultative bodies.” In Madras, the Board 
acts as an agency of intermediate supervision, unaided by Divi¬ 
sional Commissioners, and it is complained that it cannot exer¬ 
cise any amount of effective local supervision. Thus, practically, 
the work of these Boards is nil ; for they neither serve as con. 
sultative bodies as before, nor as effective supervising bodies in 
their altered position. They form little more than a superfluous 
wheel in the machinery of administrative supervision—a useless 
adjunct, nowathat their special function is gone, to the admini¬ 
strative machine, clogging rather than aiding its motion and 
working. 

We, therefore, submit that the time is come for abolishing 
these Boards as a measure of retrenchment, which can be carried 
out without the least sacrifice of administrative efficiency. Bom- 




M 

filahor 





bay bas no such Board, and no one advocates its establishment* 
The Famine Commission was of opinion that Madras should ha 
satisfied with Divisional Commissioners in lieu of the present 
defunct Board* Punjab too has no such Boaid and is content 
with a Financial Commissioner. Now if Bombay> Madras, and 
Punjab can very well do without Boards, we fail to see why 
Bengal and the N. W. Provinces should be burdened any long¬ 
er with this costly but useless luxury. Surely no grounds exist, 
apart from administrative necessity, which can be pleaded for 
keeping them up any longer. 


Mr. Cotton, in his Report at page 38, gives the cost of 
these Boards as under :— 


Bengal Board of Revenue . 
N. W. Provinces „ 
Madras ,, 


.*....26,911 

.31,860 

......28,801 


Total £ 77,572 


The abolition of these Boards would thus result in an an¬ 
nual saving of £ 77,572 to the treasury. In Madras, however, 
there would be a considerable set off to the saving ; for, as the 
Famine Commissioners suggest, it would be necessary in that 
case, to create at least two Divisional (/ommissionersbips at a 
total annuel charge, on the Bengal scale, of £ 11,060* With 
this deduction, the net gain may be put down at £ 66,512* 

Further, we are of opinion that Punjab should now, how¬ 
ever reluctantly it may be, part with its Financial Commissioner 
who, whatever his usefulness in the first years after the conquest 
in the work of administrative construction in the Financial 
branches, appears in the present circumstances only a costly 
anomaly, whether we look upon this interesting personage as a 
special adviser attached to the Secretariat in matters financial, 
or .as a supervising autocrat over the divisional and district offi¬ 
cers of the Province. His work, which must now be either of 
an ornamental or ordinary character, should be delegated, if 
need be, to a new Under-Secretory in the Finance branch of the 
Secretariat. The charges of the office of this Financial Com¬ 
missioner in the Province are put down by Mr. Cotton, at £ 13, 
159, and if it be abolished, and an Under-Secretary be appoint¬ 
ed to do the work at a charge, including bis salary and cost of 
the office establishment, of (say) £ 1,500, the net eaviug 
would be £ 11,659 per annum. 
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^£/\This double measure of retrenchment, which in,volv<j 
^orifice of efficiency, would give the country a net annual 
in:< of £78,169 (= £66,570 on account of the Boards and £11, 
659 1 on account of the Financial Commissioner in the Punjab), 
and would besides effect a most desirable change in the admini¬ 
strative system by simplifying the present cumbrous machinery 
of intermediate supervision. £ 

These Boards disestablished and the office of the Punjab 
Financial Commissioner abolished, we would not advocate any 
further dislocation, for the present, of the existing machinery 
of supervision. The abolition of Divisional Comiuissionerships 
is now and then suggested in the papers, but we are strongly 
of opinion that the time is not yet come for so structural a 
change in the administrative system. As long as local supervi¬ 
sion is essential to the success of District Administration, and 
unity of effective control is needed to secure uniformity of 
method, we think, we must retain our Commissioners, and for 
the reason that the Central Secretariats cannot assume or, 
even if they assume, cannot effectually discharge, the function 
of local supervision, besides their special one of controlling 
direction, and no other agency is for the present available for 
the purpose. Until the system of District Administration is 
placed on a new footing, and the district officers are relieved en¬ 
tirely of the executive detailed work, as well as of their magis¬ 
terial duties, and are thereby enabled to assume their proper 
position in the system, as directing heads of local Executive Ad¬ 
ministration, we fear, that the removal of these Divisional 
Cbmmissionerships, as sometimes suggested, before some other 
agency is ready to take its place,,—the Secretariat being left, out 
of account as being useless for the purpose,—would confer, by 
doing away with the only effective agency of supervision we 
have now, upon the District Executive Officers a larger measure 
of administrative independence and controlling power of direc¬ 
tion, than can be safely confided to them in the present condi¬ 
tion of things, and would thereby impair the efficiency ana 
imperil the success of local Executive Administration, 

While, therefore on these and other grounds, we strongly 
deprecate the : uggested abolition of Divisional Commissioner- 
ships, we would, however, re-commend a considerable reduction 
in their present number by a territorial extension of their areas, 
in view particularly of two facts :—( 1 ) increased facilities of 
communication, rendering the task of supervision easier, ana 
( 2 ) changes of cireuanstancea, such as a better organization of 
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Administration work, a better organization of Public 
Opinion, &c. which rendered supervision simpler as well as 
easier, than it was a decade or two ago But this suggestion 
regarding the reduction in the present number of Divisional 
Commissioners opens up a far broader question of admini¬ 
strative change, namely that of a general territorial re-adjust¬ 
ment of Divisional and District Execu ive charges,—which, 
as bearing on the whole system of Executve Administration, 
has to be considered in connection with both the supervising 
and Executive branches of the administrative machinery. 

Reverting to our table on page 11 of this Rote, we find the 
whole administrative staff distributed according to Provinces as 
under:— 


Province. 

Divisional Com 
missioners. 

District Execu¬ 

tive officers. 

Assistant Col¬ 
lectors &e. 

Bema: ks. 

Madras.. 

... 

21 

96 

We leave out of consi¬ 
deration the two “ Sche¬ 

Bombay. 

3 

18 

74 

duled 77 Non-Regulation 
districts of Assam and 

N.W, Provinces. 

7 

35 

110 

Sind, as being subject to 
exceptional administra¬ 

Bengal .. 

9 

44 

124 

tive treatment in their 
present backward condi¬ 

Punjab .. 

10 

32 

97 

tion. The il Non-Regula¬ 
tion” provinces, ( Punjab, 

(Jude ..... 

4 

12 

35 

Oude, Central Provinces) 

Central Provinces 

4 

18 

30 

being so now only in 
name, are grouped with 
the Regulation Provinces, 

Total. 

37 

180 

666 

as practically belonging 
to that category. 


Thus of the total superior staff of Executive Administration 
numbering /83 strong, we have 37 Officers, <composing the 
supervising branch, and 746, the Executive - of which latter, 180 
are the local Executive heads of District Administration. 

The distribution of this staff according to Provinces is shown 
in the following tables which give the average area, population, 
u,nd revenue per each class of officer in each :— 
























No. of Oom-\ 

missioners. 



( A ) As per Commissioner. 
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3 
7 
9 

10 

4 
4 


Province. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue ( £ ) 

Land. 

Other, 

Total. 

Madras . 

... 



• •• 


Bombay[(—Sind). 

25,853 

4,680,197 

■*>972,029 

2,312,031 

3,041,054* 

N. W, Provinces, 

11,671 

4,674,304 

721,937 

63,596 

785,520 

Bengal...... 

17,577 

7,410,163 

414,863 

1,643,453 

2,058,217 

Punjab.... 

10,500 

1,885,043 

230,235 

177,343 

407,577 

Oude ... 

6,000 

2,846,935 

380,017 

42,502 

402,264 

Central Provinces 

21,000 

2,459,655 

161,836 

162,697 

324,785 


Remarks, 


No Commissioners, but 
a Board. 

* Including Sind, and 
tbe average is taken by 
dividing tbe figure by 4 
—being the number of 
Commissioners in the 
Presidency, inclusive of 
Sind. 
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misr/fy 



No. of 
Districts. 


21 

18 

35 

44 

32 

12 

18 


( B ) As per District Officer —Collector or Deputy Commissioner. 


V 



Revenue ( £) 


Province. 

Area. 

Population. 

Land. 

Other. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

!M!^dras. • 

6,609 

1,484,315 

243,331 

285,652 

481,318 


Bombay (—Sind). 

4,311 

780,035 

162,605 

402,092 

528,898* 

*Same as in the preced¬ 
ing table. 

N. W. Provinces. 

2,334 

934,860 

144^385 

12,719 

157,107 


Bengal... 

3,600 

1,515,715 

84,560 

335,160 

421,021 


Punjab... 

3,281 

588,451 

71,954 

55,420 

127,368 


Oude ............... 

2.,000 

948,980 

126,672 

14,168 

134,088 


Central Provinces. 

4,111 

546,556 

37,630 

36,210 

72,060 
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These three Tables [ A, R, C ] show how unequally the 
administrative staff* is distributed among the different Provinces. 
The fact of this unequal distribution may be brought out more 
vividly if we re-arrange the figures as under :— 


1st —In respect of Area. 


B p 
6% 
«M .2 

o 

. e a 

&A 

Province. 

Per 

Commis¬ 
si oner. 

Rank. 

Remarks. 

3 

I 

i Bombay (-—Sind) 
! 

j 25,853 

1 

Of the Provinces that have Di¬ 
visional Commissioners, Bombay 

4 

Central Provinces 

21,000 

2 

heads the list, with the largest 
average area per Commissioner; 

9 

Bengal .. 

17,577 

3 

Oude comes last, in which the 
average Divisional Commissioner- 

7 

JSf. W. Provinces. 

11,671 

4 

ship is smaller than the average 
District Collectorate of Madras. 

10 

Punjab . 

10,500 

5 

The average Divisional area in 
Punjab is only slightly larger than 

4 

Dude.. 

6,000 

6 

that of the Bombay District of 
Khandesh. 

••• 

Ma-lras....... 

... 

... 
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no 
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Per 



<3 J 

Province. 

District 


Bemarks. 

*S§ 

Q* 

Officer. 

M 

§ 


5 



P3 


21 

Madras ... . 

6,609 

1 

In respect of Dist¬ 
rict Executive char¬ 

18 

Bombay (—Sind) ... 

4,311 

2 

ges, Madras has the* 
largest area, and 

18 

Central Provinces ... 

4,111 

3 

Oude, the smallest. 
The average district 

44 

Bengal . 

3,600 

4 

area in the N. W. 
Provinces is consi¬ 

32 

Punjab . 

3,281 

5 

derably smaller than 
that of the sub-dis¬ 

35 

N. W. Provinces ... 

2,334 

6 

trict charge in the 





Central Provinces. 

, 12 

Oude .. . . 

2,000 

7 


m 

S s 


Per 



-si 

CQ g 

Province. 

Sub- 

District 

M 

Bemarks. 

•g 

o 

o’*S 


Officer. 

§ 







30 

Central Provinces ... 

2,800 

1 

With regard to the 



Sub-District Officer’s 

98 

Madras ... ... ••• 

1,445 

2 

charges, the Central 
Provinces stand first, 

124 

Bengal . 

1,276 

3 

Oude comes last. 



The areas in the 

97 

Punjab . 

1,083 

4 

W. Provinces are 
only a trifle larger 

74 

Bombay (—Sind) 

1,048 

5 

than in Oude. 

110 

N. W. Provinces ... 

743 

6 


35 

Oude ... ... 

698 

7 
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point of magnitude of Area the Provinces rank as 
follows:— 


<§L 


Province. 


Bombay (—Sind). 
“Central Provinces 

Bengal . 

N. W. Provinces 

Tun jab . 

Oude . 

Madras . 


ro 

• 

•3 a 

H C|Q 

m 

5 <0 

■4* 

O 

•stf tD 

hi 

. s ® 

0 a 

0.2 

CO 

5 cC 

o-S 

9 * 

•s-s 

CO 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

4 

5 

7 

7 

7 

1 

2 


Remarks. 


Thus, Bombay has fewer 
Commissioners than any 
otherProvince, Madras fewer 
District officers, and Central 
Provinces , fewer Sub-District 
officers. Oude has the largest 
number of Commissioners, 
District officers and Sub- 
District officers ; Punjab 
comes next to iWor, rather, 
the N, W. Provinces, 


2ndly—In respect of Population 2 - 


No. of Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Province. 

Per Com¬ 
missioner. 

M 

fl 

3 

Remarks. 


Madras has no Com¬ 


Mi 

Of the Provinces 

having Commissioner- 
ships, Bengal gives to 

9 

missioners. 

Bengal .. 

7,410,163 

1 

the Commissioners 
the largest population 

3 

Bombay. 

4,680,197 

2 

to look afterj Punjab 
the smallest ; the 
latter averaging only 
slightly larger than 

7 

N. W. Provinces ... 

4,674,304 

3 

4 

Oude i"i . 

2,846,935 

4 

the average popula¬ 
tion for a District 

4 

Central Provinces... 

2,459,685 

5 

Officer in Bengal, or 
being about equal to 

10 

Punjab. 

1,885,043 

6 

that of the two Bom¬ 
bay districts of Khan- 





desh and Nasik. 


































44 

21 

22 

35 

18 

32 

18 


q a 

i o 

•s s 

«g 

;0 Jj 


124 

30 

35 

98 

110 

97 

74 
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Province. 


Per 

District 

Officer. 


M 

§ 

M 


Remarks. 


Bengal . 

Madras ... ... 

Oude.. 

N. W, Provinces 
Bombay (—Sind ) 

Punjab . 

Central Provinces 


1,515,715 
1,484,315 
948,950 
937,860 
780,035 
588,451 
546,556 


Province. 


In re3poct of Dis¬ 
trict charges Bengal 
again heads the list; 
the Central Provinces 
come last, Punjab 
being only a shade 
better. The average 
District charge in 
Punjab shows a popu¬ 
lation only a little 
larger than that of 
the average Sub'Dis¬ 
trict in Bengal. 


Per Sub- 
District 
Officer. 


03 

P5 


Remarks. 


Bengal . 

Central Provinces 
Oude ... *»t ••• 

Madras 

N. W. Provinces 

Punjab . 

Bombay . 


537,834 
327,95 7 
325,364 
324,694 
287,456 
194,330 
189,373 


Coming last to the 
Sub-District charges, 
we find Bengal at the 
top as in (a) and (b), 
Bombay falling at the 
bottom : Punjab is 
only slightly better 
than Bombay. 
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point of Population therefore the Provinces nnk as 




Rank. 



Province. 




Remarks. 


Copimis- 

Collec¬ 

Asst. 



si opera. 

tors. 

Colts. 



Bengal.v* 

Bombay .. 

N. W. Provinces 

Qudo . 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab . . 

Madras . 


Bengal has the 
largest Commis¬ 
sioner, District 
Officer, and Sub- 
District Officer 
charges. 

Punjab , about the 
largest number, 
j The C. Provinces , 
I only slightly better 
\Oude tr -' middling. 


Srdly—Revenue —Land ( as being the most important,) 


a b 

O <D 

° § 
«4H 

O 'n 
m 

Province. 

Per 

Commis¬ 

sioner. 

j 

Rank. 

Remarks. 

3 

Bombay (-Sind) 

£ 

972,029 

1 

Bombay shows the largest 

7 

N. W. Provinces. 

721,927 

2 

land revenue per Commission¬ 
er ; the Central .Provinces 

9 

Bengal.. 

‘414,863 

3 

the smallest. 

4 

Oude . 

380,017 

4 


10 

Punjab .« . 

230,235 

5 


4 

Central Provii> 
ces . 

161,836 

6 
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In respect of Revenue ( Land ), these Provinces rank^as below :— 
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cs£ 






Bank. 


Province. 

it 

50 S 

15 [P 

Commis¬ 

sioners. 

Collectors. 

Assistant 

Collectors. 

ft 

0 /F 

J&dras .. 

1 

1 

1 

Bombay (—Sind) ... 

2 

2 

2 

N. W. Provinces ... 

3 

3 

3 

Bengal..... 

4 

4 

4 

Oude .... 

5 

5 

5 

Punjab. 

6 

6 

6 

Central Provinces ... 

7 

7 

7 


Bern arks. 


As compared with'the proportion of the 
land-revenue , Bqrnhay has the fewest Commis¬ 
sioners; the Central Provinces, the largest 
number,—its thinly scattered population fully 
accounting for it. , Madras, stands first in 
respect of District Administration,' having*, 
the fewest officers, the ■ Central Provinces -com¬ 
ing last in the list; 'the circumstance, is 
worth noting in Madras particularly, as there 
are no Commissionarships, the District Officers, 
subject to the Board and the Secretariat, are 
more independent than in any Other Province. 
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' t< ^ e ^ er ^ ese results, as relating to Area, Population, and Eevenue interests,—the three 

■ a •below W ^ 1C 1 80 *° c etermiue strength of the administrative staff,—we have the provinces rank- 
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Rank according to 

© » 


Area ner 

Population 

Revenue 

o §< 

Province. 





per. 


( Land ) 

^ § 

. 

.2 «? 
§ O 

a a 
o .2 

o * 

District 
Officers. 
Sub‘District j 

Officers. 

Commis¬ 

sioners. 

District 

Officers. 

Sub-District 

Officers. 

Commis¬ 

sioners. 

District 

Officers. 

Sub-District 

Officers. 

Average ran , 

principle of c< 

tion balance. 

Bombay ...... 

1 

2 

5 

2 

5 

5 

7 





Central Provinces. 

2 

3 

1 

7 

2 

i 

6 

z 

7 

4 

7 

2 

4 

Bengal... .. 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

1 

N. W. Provinces 

4 

6 

6 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Ptmjab .. 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 


6 

6 

6 





0 

Oudp... 

6 

7 

7 

4 


q 






1 


± 

o 

o 

4 

4 

5 

5 

Madras. , x . 

... 

1 

2 

... 

2 

4 


1 

1 

( 

il 


Remarks. 


The last column gives the rank of the 
Province in respect of Divisional and 
District charges in relation to Area, Po¬ 
pulation & Revenues, allowing an equal 
mutually balancing influence to those 
three factors Bengal comes first, as be- 
ing perhaps the oldest of the British Pro¬ 
vinces, in order of conquest, and shows, 
a pretty normal state of things; Tun- 
jab, on the other hand, comes last as 
being the latest acquisition; Oude 
stands above it, as being earlier In date 


Ih respect Of District Administration. 
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^ // \The distribution of the administrative staff, us indicated by . 

the average rank of the Provinces, bears 

1 Bengal .. evident traces of Historical origin, and hpd 

2 Bombay. relation clearly to the exigencies of Admi¬ 

nistrative organisation in the first years of 

3 N. W. Provinces conquest and imperial consolidation, a cir- 

4 0 Provinces cumstance which explains its inequalities 

as per margin. As an historical accident, 

5 Oude. therefore, it is that Bengal is, on the 

whole, more cheaply governed than any 

^ UU ^ a .*’* other Province in the Umpire, Madras 

I Madras . excepted, while Punjab has a more expen¬ 
sive administration. ' ■ > 

These inequalities in the distribution of the Administrative 
staff are great and glaring, aud, however justifiable in the cir¬ 
cumstances of early conquest, seem to us to be indefensible in 
tb3 altered conditions of to-day aud add largely but needlessly 
to the cost of Administration in some Provinces as compared 
with others. They, therefore, call iu our‘opinion for a re-adjust¬ 
ment with a view to greater symmetry and uniformity, in the 
interests both of administrative reform and economy. 

On this subject, however, the Famine Commissioners iu 
their report, part 2, pages 101-2, para 5, write :—*• We have 
thought it desirable to examine whether there is any considera¬ 
ble inequality in the proportion borne by the number of officers 
in the various Provinces to the work that has to be done, as 
indicated by the area, population, and revenue ; whether there 
is apparent reason for thinking that a re-adjustment is desirable 
to secure economy or efficiency. The figures, which we have 
brought together in the accompanying table 99 ( which are duly 
given ) ct do not justify su.h a view” ( The italics are ours. ) 
After some further remarks, intended to explain the self- 
adjusting balance of the supposed inequalities, the Famine 
Commissioners put aside the whole subject, observing that there 
is no u probable practical utility of pushiug such inquiries 
further.’ 7 

We beg respectfully to dissent from this view of the Famine 
Commissioners regarding the important question of a territorial 
re-adjustment of Executive charges, and submit that these in¬ 
equalities in the distribution of the Administrative, machinery 
are not only not defensible at the present day as features of tfr* 
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Ifnistrativo system, but are costly anomalies involving a 
large waste of administrative energy and Public Funds. A 
territorial reconstruction, therefore, of the Executive Admini¬ 
stration, with a view to the removal of these inequalities, 

3 ears to us not only a most desirable measure of administrative 
rm, but a necessary measure as well of retrenchment. 

The existing strength of the Administrative staff in both 
the Supervising and Executive branches, as well as its unequal 
distribution, had perhaps full justification, in the condition of 
things in which they were originally settled. 

1st, As regards the executive side,—At the critical stage of 
administrative organization in the first years of the inauguration 
of foreign rule, the heads of the District Administration had 
very onerous duties and responsibilities imposed upon them. 
The very fabric of Administration had to be constructed ; the 
administrative work was neither specialized nor systematized ; 
there existed no special Departments for special administrative 
purposes ; and there were no settled principles and no definite 
j)rocedure for the guidance of the District Officer. And yet .he 
was responsible for almost everything relating to, and happening 
in, his District. He was responsible for the peace, order, and 
good administration of his territorial charge; he had to look to 
the management of Revenue in its various branches ; he had to 
.supervise the arrangements of Police and the maintenance of 
order ; he had to look after jails and hospitals, Schools and P. 
Works,—Sanitation and Vaccination, too, were not excluded 
from the purview of his duties. He was, furthermore, a Magi¬ 
strate and had a heavy amount of magisterial work to go 
through. He was, thus, more an Executive Officer in his District, 
charged with heavy detailed work, than its supervising head. 
To add to the difficulties of his work, he had, in those years, no 
trained or tried subordinate Native Servants under him, and no 
trained native subordinate magistracy ; nor were there local 
institutions, urban or rural, to relieve him of part of his local 
Executive work No organs of Public Opinion existed, though 
Public Opinion itself existed, and possibly in great strength too, 
and had to be carefully ascertained and respected. The absence 
of means of communication was a great disadvantage. 

Under such circumstances, it was essential to the success of 
the uew regime that the territorial charges of these Local Execu¬ 
tive officers should be small and conveniently manageable, or, 
in other words, that the strength of the Executive staff should 
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__ proportionately great, in proportion to the difficulty and com¬ 
plexity of the work thrown upon it. 

Consideration, too, of administrative necessity or conveni¬ 
ence,—in special reference to peculiarities of Area, of Population, 
and of Revenue interests to be guarded,—must have gone a 
great way towards determining both the strength of the Admini¬ 
strative staff and its existing unequal distribution. Regard had 
necessarily to be paid, in the first years of conquest and Imperial 
settlement, in regulating the division of Executive charges for 
Administrative purposes, among other things, to the following :— 

(1) In respect of Area(a) configuration and physical 
features of the area to be managed, as bearing on the facili¬ 
ties of communication and work of supervision; the 
difficulty of administration evidently varying according as it 
was compact or scattered, level or hilly, intersected by 
rivers or traversed by mountain ranges. 

(b) Intermixture of British with Feudatory territory 
as, for instance, in Bombay. 

(c ) Proximity to the territory of Feudatory states, large 
and important (as in Madras, the Central Provinces &c. ), 
of yw<m'-independeut states (as in Assam), or of independent, 
states (as in Punjab )• 

(2) In respect of Population :— 

( a ) Composition of the population to be looked after— 
whether it was homogeneous or mixed; and if mixed, in what 
proportions the different component sections were mixed, what 
were their mutual relations etc.; the admixture, for instance,, 
of a large Mahomedan element in Punjab or in the eastern 
parts of Bengal, the concentration of hostile elements in 
great numerical strength in the chief centres of religious, 
political, or commercial activity, as in the N. W. Provinces, 
the traditional, inveterate antipathies of race among the 
different sections of the community as in Punjab,—these 
and such other circumstances were all important factors in 
the administrative problem of organisation. 

* 

(5) Character of the populations, also, as laving a. 
hearing on the difficulty or otherwise of administrative 
work. The work was more or less difficult according as 
they were disaffected or loyal, lawless or peaceful, backward 
or advancing. 
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(c ) Contact of these populations with others, not direct¬ 
ly or indirectly under British management. 

( 3) In respect of Revenue 

( a ) The com plexity and importance of Revenue inter¬ 
ests to be protected. 

( b ) The difficulty and intricacy of management. 

These two sets of circumstances, (1) initial difficulties of 
administrative organisation and (2) peculiarities of Area, Popu¬ 
lation, and Revenue management, go a long way to account for 
the existing territorial distribution of executive District admi¬ 
nistrative charges in the different Provinces and its inequa¬ 
lities. 

Similar considerations must, in the same way, have deter¬ 
mined the double or triple system of supervision that at present 
-exists in the various Provinces of the Empire, and regulated, 
besides the constitution of special Boards, the number of Divi¬ 
sional Coinmissionerships. 

At a stage of Administrative progress, at which the system 
of local executive Administration was but imperfectly elaborated, 
and the District officers were overwhelmed with the multifarious 
details of executive administration and were in no way control¬ 
ling heads in their respective districts, and when, therefore, 
local, personal, and constant supervision was indispensable tor 
administrative efficiency and yet was beset with more than 
ordinary difficulties in the absence of means of communication ; 
where, further, there were no independent, outside checks yet 
developed within the country to control the work of the District 
officers,—in these circumstances it must be admitted that the 
necessity was almost imperative for narrowing the areas of Divi¬ 
sional Commissionerships within convenient limits, for creating 
a strong staff of Divisional supervising officers* both to ensure 
effective local supervision and to secure thorough enforcement of 
general and uniform principles in respect of local executive 
administration. The exigencies of Famine relief were, at a later 
date, an additional element in the situation, and Bombay was 
burdened with a third Commissionership only on the occasion of 
the last famine in S. India. Further considerations, such as 
those above referred to, relating to Area, Population and Reve¬ 
nue, as bearing on the strength and inequality of the executive 
staff, also account for the very unequal number of Divisional 
Commissionerships in the different Provinces. 
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Bat the situation, in reference to the requirements of which 
the Administrative staff—both executive and supervising—was 
determined and distributed a generation or more ago. is assuredly 
not the situation of to-dav with which we have to deal. During 
the last 25 years and more of uninterrupted peace and admini¬ 
strative progress, things have vastly changed and in recognition 
of that change, a revision of our existing arrangements seems 
desirable to bring them into harmony with the wants of the 

present day. The main features of the change are briefly 
these:— 

( 1 ) The Non-Regulation provinces have been levelled up 
virtually, if not in administrative nomenclature, to tltf status of 
the Regulation ones, in point of system and mode of admini¬ 
stration. 

(2) The administrative machine has been developed and 
perfected to a high degree of excellence in a three-iold way 
thus:— 

(a) The work of Executive Administration has been 
regularized under a perfect and uniform code of rules and 
procedure, and most of its branches, under a well-construct¬ 
ed differentiation of functions, have been specialized 
through the professional agency of special Departments 
under skilled direction. 

(5) A strong system of supervision,—rather . too-strong 
for the purpose,—has been organized in various branches ; 
and to ensure, further, a unity of directive control, the 
Central Secretariats have been strengthened by the intro* 
duction of the specialist element on a largo scale. 

(c) A system of Local Self-Government has been -set 
on foot more or less on the elective principle in most of the 
Provinces under recent legislation, intended as much for the 
purpose of relieving the Executive Administration of a large 
part of purely local work, as for that of promoting the 


political education of the people 


in 


( 3 ) A vast improvement has taken place since 1853 
the means of communication (railways, roads, telegraph &c.)— 
by which the work not only of Executive Administration but 
also of administrative supervision is greatly facilitated. 

(4) Side by side with these-changes, there has been also, 
during the period" a parallel movement, outside the bureaucra¬ 
tic sphere or administrative cognimnce, of Native Public Opinion 
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country as a political force, or third estate, or “ tiers 
etatP New organs have come into existence for a “constitu¬ 
tional expression v of the voice of the people ; a pretty largo 
number of Native Newspapers, both English and Vernacular, 
have been established under independent native management; 
and many public associations, more or less representative in 
their constitution, have been formed all over the country. The 
progress of Education in both its “ higher and primary” 
branches, the activity of a free press and of political associations 
are some of the forces that have been working throughout the 
period to rouse and educate the political thought of the nation. 
In this growing power of Public Opinion, particularly native, 
we have a new controlling force, which as it increases in inten¬ 
sity and momentum, renders the work of administrative super¬ 
vision on the part of the Central Government in respect of local 
Executive Administration, lighter and simpler and yet more 
effective and successful. 

These four circumstances constitute, in our opinion, an 
important change in the conditions of executive administration. 
Their effect in lightening and simplifying the actual work of the 
administrative staff may be briefly described as follows :— 

(A) In respect of District Executive administration :— 
The District Officer’s work, so heavy and complicated at the 
initial stage of administrative progress has been lightened and 
simplified a good deal. It is lightened :— 

(1) "With regard to Revenue management:— 

(a) Relating to Land —by the separate action of the 
Survey and Settlement Department. 

( b ) Relating to other branches of Revenue, such as 
Excise, by the creation of separate special Departments. 

( 2 ) 'With regard to Executive administration :— 

(a) By the withdrawal, from under his direct control, of 
several and important items, e. g . the jails under the 
Inspector-General of Prisons, the schools under the Educa¬ 
tion Department, Police under its own Department recently 
created. 

( b ) By the constitution of District and Taluka Boards, 
to whose management, most of the work, that is of a purely 
local character, has been handed and on which he has now 
co exercis general superintendence 44 from outside.” 
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( o ) By the organisation, under him, of a strong trained 
subordinate native service. 

( 3 ) With regard to Magisterial work:— 

( a ) By the formation of a strong subordinate native 
magistracy. 

(3) By the facility, therefore, with which such work 
can be delegated to ''others. In Bombay, at least, the 
District Head Officers do very little of magisterial work, as 
shown in his pamphlet on “ Criminal Statistics r1 by the 
Honourable Rao I3ahadur M. G. Ranade. 

And the District Officer’s work has been simplified by a 
thorough organisation of the administrative system in its three 
features of division of functions, graded supervision, and definite 
procedure. 

Thus, it will appear, that the District Officer of the present 
day is not the District Officer of 1850 or 1860. He is now more 
a Supervising Officer in his District, than an Executive Officer 
overwhelmed with detailed executive work,—a change in his 
position and function, which deserves to be recognized in admi¬ 
nistrative arrangements, and which clearly points to the desira¬ 
bility of extending the territorial limits of his executive charge— 
which had necessarily to be narrowed in area in days gone by. 

(B ) In respect of Administrative Supervision :—The 
necessity and difficulty of effective supervision to be exercised by 
a Divisional Commissioner are alike diminished:—(1) because the 
District Officers are now more of Supervising than Executive 
Officers, and are in a position to do a large part of the work of 
supervision, hitherto done by the Boards and Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners. 

(2) Because, several important items of District Admi¬ 
nistration, both revenue and executive, are already under special 
direction of Departmental.chiefs, exercising co-ordinate autho¬ 
rity. 

. ( ^) Because there now exist independent popular checks, 
which materially aid the work of supervision. 

(4 ) Because of increased facilities of communication 
which render possible effective supervision over more extended 
areas. 

5 



Thus the present staff of divisional, supervising Commis¬ 
sioners appears now stronger than need be for purposes of 
effective control. 


Further more, in respect of both these branches of the 
Administrative staff, it may be remarked that the considerations 
also relating to Area, Population and Revenue, glanced at on a 
former page, have now lost much of their former force. 

(A) Area —(1) The interlacing of British with Feuda¬ 
tory territory is no longer what it once was, a source of difficulty 
to the Executive Administration, and for two reasons :— 

(a ) That most of the Feudatory states whose territories 
are interspersed with British, have passed during the last 
30 years through the crucible of direct British manage¬ 
ment ; and also that some of those large Feudatory States, 
such as Mysore, Hyderabad, Baroda&c., having territories 
contiguous to British, have also experienced a similar 
stage. 

(6) That the system of administration in these Native 
States is being rapidly assimilated to that obtaining in 
British territory by the adoption of British law and 
procedure. 

(2) In the second place, the administrative difficulty, 
due to proximity to independent States, is now almost minimized 
(a) by a vastly improved condition of diplomatic relations, 
and ( b) by increased strength of frontier defences. 

( B ) Population :— 

(1 ) The composition of the populations in the different 
Provinces of the Empire must have still remained very much 
the same that it was 30 or 40 years ago. Within each Province, 
some .change may have taken place in rural and urban society 
in this respect, in consequence of a steady movement of popula¬ 
tion from the country to the towns owing to increasing business 
and commercial activity in the latter. 

( 2 ) But their character cannot but hove been deeply 
modified by the action of powerful material and moral influences, 
to which they have been subjected during the period- The 
relations, too, of the different component sections of the popula¬ 
tions have greatly improved ; the old feelings of antipathy of 
race and creed and color are fast dying away before the solvent 
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' of education, free thought, free discussion and healthy 
contact with a superior civilization. A new national coalescence 
is taking place, a new life is being infused, new senti¬ 
ments, new aspirations are springing up all round. This 
growth of national solidarity and national self-consciousness is a, 
most important feature of our present progress,—which has a 
material bearing on the system of administrative arrangements. 
The concentration, as for instance in the N. W. Provinces or 
Punjab, of large mixed populations in small areas—urban or 
rural, which was once a source of serious embarrassment to the 
Executive Administration owing to the mutual hatreds mid 
discords — is now being transformed ' into a positive advantage 
conducive to facility of administrative work and thereby to 
economy of administrative energy. 

(C) Revenue The importance and complexity of revenue 
interests have no doubt greatly increased during the last 
30 years, but the difficulty of management has been proportion¬ 
ately reduced by better arrangements and improved agencies for 
both executive" work and directive supervision. The Land 
Revenue— which is the most important item of our Imperial 
revenues, and which was once the hardest head of revenue 
for the District Officer to deal with,—now offers little, or no 
difficulties. In those parts where it is permanently settled, as 
in Bengal and a large part of Madras, there is little executive 
work in connection with it, excepting the regulation of relations 
between the Zamindars and their tenants which, however, is not 
strictly revenue work. In other Provinces, such as the N. W# 
Provinces and Punjab, where there is the village system and 
large rent-paying communities have to be dealt with, the work 
is large in amount, but simple in its character ; elsewhere, the 
difficulty of managing this revenue under the Ryotwari system 
is now practically much reduced, partly because the survey is 
now approaching completion in most provinces and with it the 
registry of peasant rights, and partly because of the clear, 
definite rules that have been laid down by Lord Ripon’s Govern¬ 
ment in 1882 for the regulation of settlement operations,—rules 
which, are such as to preclude the necessity for minute inter¬ 
ference and vexatious periodical proceedings in respect of revision 
of assessments. ® As regards the other heads of revenue the 
management is now thoroughly systematized and thereby 
rendered easy and simple. 

These and such other circumstances indicated in the fore¬ 
going observations, when taken together, amount in our 
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ion to a large and important change in the conditions of 
Executive Administration, which deserves to be duly recogniz¬ 
ed. In view of this change, we are of opinion that the existing 
strength of the Administrative staff, both Executive and Super¬ 
vising, regulated in relation to a. situation and to conditions 
which are ho longer existent, is much in excess of the present 
demands of the-Public Service, and that the existing equalities in 
its distribution, as between the different Provinces, however ne¬ 
cessary in the early years of conquest, have no longer a sufficient 
justification in their present administrative requirements, and 
that, in consequence, both are now an objectless and therefore 
needlessly costly feature of our administrative system. With 
due deference, therefore, to the authority of the Famine Com¬ 
missioners, who take a different view of the subject and see 
no cause for a re-consideration of the existing arrangements, we 
venture to maintain that a territorial re-construction of Execu¬ 
tive Administration charges with a view to reduction in the 
present strength of the Administrative staff and to its more 
equable distribution, is a desirable and necessary measure of ad¬ 
ministrative reform and economy. 

We do not, however, intend on the present occasion to 
suggest any sweeping or comprehensive scheme of administra¬ 
tive re-construction, but earnestly urge that a first step may be 
taken in that direction, at least in the interests of economy. 

We would confine our present proposals to a re-adjustment 
of Divisional and District Executive charges, leaving undis¬ 
turbed the existing arrangements regarding Sub-District admini¬ 
stration. We would recommend an extension of the Executive 
areas, or, in other words, a reduction in the number of Divi¬ 
sional Commissioners and District Officers, as a measure which 
can be safely carried out without loss of efficiency. To begin 
with the Commission erships :— 

( A ) The present number of these Divisional Commis- 
sionerships in the different Provinces is 39, maintained at a 
-charge to the treasury of £204,704 or, excluding Assam 
and Sind as scheduled non-Begulation districts, 37 costing 
£195,371, distributed as marginally shown in a table s— 
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y 1 1 

Province. 

No. of Com¬ 
missioners. 

Charge £. 

Bengal..... 

9 

50,262 

Assam .... 

1 

5,333 

N. W. Provinces.7 




> 11 

54,463 

Oude... 4 

J 


Punjab .. 

10 

52,618 

Central Provinces. 

4 

18,975 

Bombay (—Sind ) ... 

4 

23,053 

Madras . 

... 

... 

Total . 

39 

204,704 


(The figures 
are taken from 
Mr. Cotton’s 
Report for 
1882-83, page 
38. ) 


Remarks. 


Or, exclusive of Assam and Sind, 37 at a charge of about 
£195,371. 6 

So that, we have under the present arrangements :— 


No. of Com¬ 

missioners. 

Provinces. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Land 

Revenue 

£. 

9 

Bengal. 

17,577 

7,410,163 

414,863 

V 

N. W. Provinces ... 

11,671 

4,674,304 

721,921 

1 . 1 

Oude . 

6,000 

2,846,935 

380,017 

10 

Punjab . 

10,500 

1,885,043 

230,235 

4 

Central Provinces... 

21,000 

2,459,685 

161,836 

S 

Bombay (—Sind) .,. 

25,853 

4,680,197 

97,029 
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^lri oar rectitamendat lo ris, we shall begin with our own 
Presidency. Bombay , excluding Sind, had only 2 Commis¬ 
sioners before the Famine of 1876-78, and we would suggest 
that she should revert to the old arrangement, the strength of 
the District Executive staff being fully adequate to the exigen¬ 
cies of Famine relief, as was shown in the conduct of the relief 
operations of the said Famine. The N., W. Provinces , the 
most compact of our Provinces, possessing the greatest advant¬ 
ages of communication, and tlae best manageable, being free 
from most of the administrative difficulties connected with 
Area, Population, and Revenue.to be met with in other Pro¬ 
vinces, should be content, in our opinion, with 3 Commis¬ 
sioners, instead of the present 7. Oude too, which has been 
amalgamated with these Provinces for administrative purposes, 
should consent to cut down the number of her divisional Com- 
missionerships from 4 to 2, possessing as she does similar 
advantages. Punjab, in no way inferior to the N. W. Provin¬ 
ces in compactness of territory and facilities of communication 
and possessing a much smaller population, should have 5 Com¬ 
missioners instead of 10 as now,—still two more than the 
MVW. Provinces, because ( 1 ) of the more mixed composition 
of its population*, and ( 2 ) of its being a frontier Province in 
direct contact with the “ excitable ” zone of Mahomedan states 
in Central Asia. We would leave undisturbed for the present 
the status quo in Bengal and the Central Provinces ; in Ben¬ 
gal, because she shows, on the whole, a normal condition of 
things as regards the administrative arrangements, and in the 
Central Provinces, because of the sparseness and backwardness 
of the population as well as of the imperfectly developed state 


Province. 

Population. 

Percentages (relative) 
of the constitutent 
elements. 

Bemarks. 

Hin- j 
dus. 1 

Maho- 
I me- 
\ dans. 

Others. 

rn 

S 

OQ 

3S.W. Provinces. 

32,720,128 

85-91 

13-72 

•36 

•01 

(Census 1881, 







vide statistical 

Punjab . 

18,550,437 

37*83 

55-83 

•34 

5-95 

tables for Bri¬ 





' 1 


tish.. India.) 
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^U^mnmunications. Moreover we would give Madras, as said 
before, 2 Commissioners in place] of her present Board of 
Revenue. 

Thus we would have a staff of Commissioners 27 strong,, 
instead of 37 as at present, distributed as follows:— 

Bombay ....~.2 in place of 3 

N. W. Provinces.3 ,, 7 

Oude]-f.2 ,, 4 

Punjab .*.5 ,, 10 

Central Provinces ... 41 4 

Bengal. 9 j as D0W 9 

Madras . 2 (new ) 


Total... 27 ... 37 


The territorial re-distribution of: Divisional charges, invol¬ 
ved in this reduction of the number of Commissioners may be 
shown tubularly as follows :— 


Provinces. 

Area. 

Population 

Revenue 
(Land) £. 

Suggested 
number of 
Commis¬ 
sioners, 

Existing 
number of 
Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Madras.. . 

138,800 

31,170,530 

5,130,004 

2 

• •• 

Bombay and Sind. ... 

77,500 

14,040,591 

2,916,089 

2 

3 

N. W. Provinces ... 

81,700 

32,720,128 

5,053,468 

3 

7 

Oude .. ... 

24,000 

11,387,741 

1,520,068 

2 

4 

Punjab ... .. 

105,000 

18,850,437 

2,302,359 

5 

10 

Central Provinces ... 

84,000 

9,838,791 

647,345 

4 

4 

Bengal . 

158,200 

66,691,456 

3,733,872 

9 

9 

Total. 

... 

... 

... 

27 

j 37 
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. This gives, per Commissioner, Area, Population and 
Land Bovenue under the proposed scheme as under :— 


Province. 

Area. 

Population. 

Land Keve- 
nue £. 

Madras . 

69,400 

15,585,315 

2,565,002 

Bombay (Sind) .« . 

38,750 

7,020,295 

1,458,045 

N. W. Provinces . 

27,233 

10,906,709 

1,648,489 

Oude., . 

12,000 

5,893,870 

760,034 

Punjab . 

21,000 

3,770,087 

460,471 

.Central Provinces . 

21,000 

2,459,655 

161,886 

Bengal ... . 

17,577 

.- .. 

7,410,163 

414,863 


The saving to the treasury, in consequence of this territorial 
re-adjustment of Divisional charges, would be £61,777, the 
charges for the proposed two Commissionerships in Madras 
being met from the saving effected by the abolition of the 
Board of Revenue. (Vide page 14 supra ). 


Province. 

As at present. 

As proposed. 

.3 S' 
go 

Saving. 

No. of 
Commis¬ 

sioners. 

Charges 

£ 

No. of j 
Commis-j 

siofaers. 1 

Charges 

£ 

O O 

3 . 

T3 O 

Bengal . 

9 

50,262 

9 

50,262 



Central Provinces ... 

4 

18,975 

4 

18,975 

... 

... 

Bombay — (Sind) 

3 

17,283 

2 

11,522 

1 

5,761 

Punjab. 

10 

52,618 

5 

26,309^ 

5 

26,309 

N. W. Provinces and 
Oude . 

“{2 

54,463 

m * 3 

24,756 

6 

29,707 

Total. 

37 

193,601 

25 

131,824 

12 

61,777 
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[adras would have two new Commissionershipa at a 
charce of ( say ) £ 11,060 to be met from the saving to the 
amount of £28,801 consequent on the abolition of its Board of 
Revenue and leaving a net saving of £ 17,741 included m t.ie 
total saving for the Boards generally. . 

The abolition of the Boards and the reduction in the num¬ 
ber of Divisional Commissioners, as suggested above, would thus 
give the country a net saving of £ 128,289, while, at the same 
time, effecting a most desirable and needed administrative re¬ 
form in the direction of symmetry and simplification as under:— 

Boards.... 66,512 

Commissioners. 61,777 
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Total £128,289 

(B) Let us now pass on to the subject ot District Admin¬ 
istrative charges. The present staff of District officers _ ( Col¬ 
lectors and Deputy Commissioners ) in the different provinces is 
180 strong (excluding Assam and Sind) distributed as under : 


Madras.21 

Bombay . 18 

N. W. Provinces.35 

Oude .12 


86 


This gives, as shown 


Bengal.44 

Punjab .62 

Central Provinces .18 


94 


180 


_ before, per Head District Officer, 

Area, Population, and Land Revenue under the present arrange¬ 
ments, as follows:— 


No. of District 
Officers. 

Province. 

Area, 

Population. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue £. 

21 

'Madras ... . 

6,600 

1,484,315 

243,331 

18 I 

iBombay (—Sind ) 

4,311 

780,035 

162,605 

35 

N. W. Provinces 

2,334 

934,860 

144,385 

44 

Bengal .. 

3,600 

1,515,715 

84,660 

32 

Punjab . 

3,281 

588,451 

71,954 

12 

Oudo ... 

2,000 

948,980 

126,672 

18 

Central Provinces 

4,111 

546,556 

87,630 
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(1) As in considering the subject of Commissionerships, 
so here, we shall begin with our Presidency. Bombay, exclusive 
of Sind, should be satisfied, we think, with 15 Collectorates in¬ 
stead of 18 as at present. Some of the districts in the N. and 
S. Divisions, being too small in area, might be advantageously 
amalgamated, there being no special administrative difficulties 
in the way, connected with area or population. The impor¬ 
tance of Revenue interests involved, if concentrated in small 
areas, should be utilised for purposes of administrative economy 
rather than otherwise, Thus Broach and Surat, Thana and 
Kolaba, Rafcnagiri and Canara should be formed into 3 good, 
manageable Collectorates, The resulting re-arrangement might ' 
be shown thus : — 


Province. 

Area. 

Population. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue (lacs). 

Broach .1 

Surat . ...J 

2,946 

9,57,409 

Rs. 

451 

Thana . 

Kolaba . J 

5,634 

11,97,829 

23*7 

Ratnagiri .1 

Canara . .j 

8,024 

14,17,640 

19 5 


( 2 ) In the North W, Provinces, we would propose that 
the number of Collectorates be reduced from 35 to 19, the re¬ 
duction being effected by the amalgamation of District Areas 
in several Divisions, the greater density of * population, us, 
compared with that in other Provinces, being an administrative 
advantage, conducive to administrative economy as well as the 
concentration of Revenue interests in comparatively narrow 
areas. 
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Provinces. 

Area. 

Population, 

Lacs 

Land Reve¬ 
nue, Lacs. 
Rs. 

Number. 

of 

Districts. 

Meerut ... 

11,285 

49*7 

79*9 

6 

Rohilkhand 

11,813 

54-9 

73-3 

6 

Agra 

10,156 

50-4 

81-2 

6 

Jhansi .»• 

5,058 

9*3 

14-2 

3 

Kumaon ... 

11,500 

7-4 

3-4 

2 

Allahabad 

13,625 

64*6 

93'2 

6 

Benares ... 

18,330 

81-7 

80-4 

0 

Total 

• •• 

... 

... 

35 


VJ1 tJUOBO 4 J/iVlOiWiwi wvxx*****s/ M * v -- L * 

equal to Poona,—a Bombay District, for which the figures are 
Area 5,099, Population 907,235, and Land Revenue 14-8 lacs 

_and is jet divided for Administrative purposes into 3 Collec- 

torates. So again, Kumaon is only a little larger than the 
Bombay District of Khandesh in area, has a smaller population 
and 1/10 of the Revenue, the figures for Khaudesh being Area 
10,162, Population 10,28,642 and Land Revenue 34-4 lacs,, 
and yet is divided into 2 Collectorates. We think, the require¬ 
ments of administration can be fully met by having 19 Execu¬ 
tive District charges instead of 35 as now; 


Division. 

No. of District. 

Meerut ... . 

3 

instead of 6 

Rohilkhand . 

3 


» 6 

Agra . 

3 


» 6 

Jhansi .... 

1 

5? 

9? 3 - 

Kumaon ... 

1 

33 

33 ^ 

Allahabad . 

4 

5? 

33 G 

Benares. 

4 

33 

33 0 

Total. 

19 


35 
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( 3 ) In Oude, we would liave a staff of 6 District 
officers, instead of 12 as at present. There is here the double 
administrative advantage of ( 1 ) great density of popula¬ 
tion and ( 2 ) concentration of revenue interests in small 
areas :— 

The composition of population * being about the same as 
in Bombay and the N. W. Provinces, amalgamation of District 
Areas can, we think, be safely carried out in the Divisions of 
Lucknow, Fyzabad, and Lai Barelli. 

(4) In Punjab, we have, under the existing arrangements, 
32 Executive Districts grouped in 10 Divisions. Looking (1) 
to the more mixed character of its population as compared with 
that of other Provinces and ( 2 ) to its being a frontier province, 
we would suggest the reduction of the number only to 24, thus 
giving it comparatively small District Areas in relation to the 
real difficulties of administration. Amalgamation is possible, 
without administrative inconvenience, in such Divisions as 
Delhi, Umhala, Amritsar, Jalandhar. 

( 5 ) In Madras, Bengal and the Central Provinces, we 
would retain the present arrangements as calling for little 
alteration in this direction. In Madras, perhaps, some might 
suggest a slight increase in the number of Colloctorates, say, 
from 21 to 24, and the suggestion would be in accordance 
with the views of the Famine Commissioners who state (Vide 
Report part 2, page 101, para 4 ) that, “ the efficiency of the 
administration in the Madras Presidency suffers also from the 
large area of some of its districts, which are more than double 


Province. 



Hindu. Mahomedan. Others 


Percentage of constituent 
sections. 


Bombay 


Oud0 . 11, 37,741 87 31 ^12-59 -1 

N. W. Provinces ... 32,720,128 85-91 13-72 -57 

Bomba y . 14,040,591 85-49 8-08 6-63 
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of the districts in other Provinces.” We would accept 
this iucrease in the number of Executive districts here. 
Vizagapatam, Bellary and such other Districts might be broken 
up and rearranged more at manageable Executive charges. 

Thus, then, we would have a staff of District officers, 150 
strong in place of 180 as at present, distributed as follows :— 



Province. 

No. of Districts. 

Bombay . 

15 

instead of 

18 

N. W. Provinces . 

19 

V )) 

34 

Oude . 

. 6 

» » 

12 

Punjab . 

24 

7>' }f 

32 

Central Provinces. 

18 

as now* 

18 

Bengal... . 

44 

9> 

44 

Madras . 

24 

in place of 

21 

Total.. 

150 

instead of 

180 


The territorial redistribution of Executive District charges, 
involved here, might be exhibited as under :— 


Per District Officer under the proposed scheme. 


Province. 

Area. 

Population 

Land 

Revenue. 

£ 

Bombay *. 

5,166 

9,36,040 

194,406 

N. W. Provinces... . 

4,300 

17,22,112 

264,212 

Oude. £ . 

4,000 

18,97,957 

253,344 

Punjab. . 

4,575 

7,86,268 

95,932 

Central Provinces . 

4,111 

5,46,556 

37,630 

Bengal . 

3,600 

15,15,715 

84,560 

Madras . 

5,783 

12,98,753 

213,750 


\\ 
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The saving to the country, in consequence of such a terri¬ 
torial redistribution of District Executive charges, would be 
about £ 72,008, assuming, for the sake of estimate, the charge 
of each head District officer to be £ 2,488 per annum, includ¬ 
ing the cost of his establishment. The strength of the staff 
would be reduced by 30. 

The total saving, which can thus be effected, without 
sacrifice of administrative efficiency, by these three measures 
regarding the Boards, the Commissionerships, and District 
Executive officers, would be, thus, £ 200,289 per annum,—no 
small relief, certainly, to an embarrassed treasury, to be obtain¬ 
ed with a positive advantage in point of administrative reform* 



.66,512 

.62,777 

,72,000 


Boards. 

Commissioners 
District Officers 


As closely connected with the subject, we would draw the 
attention of the Finance Department to the system of recruit¬ 
ment for the Covenanted Civil Service to which the superior 
grades of Executive appointments, dealt with in the preceding 
pages, belong by law as a special privilege. 

The Covenanted Civil Service is a costly and privileged 
service, and the way in which it is recruited from year to year 
must be closely watched in the interests of economy. The re¬ 
cruitment does not always seem to follow definite rules, and 
sometimes, it is clear, indents for Civil Servants are sent from 
India to England, without due regard to the requirements of 
the Public Service. Over-recruitment necessarily follows with 
the oventnal result of putting a considerable permanent needless 
charge on the Public Treasury. “ Prior to 1861 there was a 
large under-recruitment, followed in the years 1862-64 by a 
correspondingly large over-recruitment. ’ } The gap caused in 
the ranks of the service during the period of the Mutiny having 
been filled up, it was attempted to stop the over-flow by an 
under-recruitment in 1869. There lias since been more or less 
over-recruitment again. It may suffice to refen to the state of 
things in the Madras Presidency. In “ Standing Information 
regarding Administration in Madras ” page 24 we read :— 

“ There are altogether rather less than 100 appointments 
ordinarily available to the service, and the service is kept at 
such a strength, that allowing for absentees, a Junior Civilian 
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!w!Lget his first acting appointment in the lowest grade at 
about the close of his fourth year after arrival in the country. 
The ordinary annual recruitment, calculated so as to ensure 
these results, is about 7, giving an average of 28 Junior Civilians 
who will be at any one time not jet provided with an appoint¬ 
ment.” 

Here thus, in Madras, we have always 28 Civil Servants 
without any appointment even “ in the lowest grade” drawing, 
under statutory provision, salaries ranging between £ 600 and 
£ 800 per annum, and learning their business as extra 
Assistant Collectors or supernumerary Assistants in the practi¬ 
cal school of District Administration. The object is, no doubt, 
a worthy object—namely to fit them for a due discharge of the ’ 
responsible duties of their high executive posts, —and the 4 
years* period of such royal practical training in the work of 
Administration must be peculiarly agreeable, too, to the 
young officers. But the country has to pay, in the Madras 
Presidency alone, for this interesting educational luxury an 
annual sum of between £ 16,800 and £ 22,400 in the shape of 
salaries to these men undergoing the so-called probation. Be¬ 
sides in this Province, the yearly recruitment is at the rate of 7 
new men,— a number which seems to have been arbitrarily 
fixed without reference to the number of annually retiring 
officers or to the needs of the service. The case is not much 
better in other Provinces, but exact figures are not available. 

The consequence of this over-recruitment for the Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Service, which now appears to be the rule rather 
than the exception, is three-fold :— 

( a ) The Executive branches of the Service are needless-* 
ly over-crowded thus:— 

In Madras , the appointments “ reserved ” by law for 
Covenanted Civilians are 91 in number, and yet the actual 
strength of the said service, including members present 
and absent on leave, is about 155. Looking to the Leave 
Code, which allows these Civilians two years* furlough 
after 8 year# and thereafter one year after 4 years* service, 
it is allowable to assume that the number of annual 
absentees on furlough,—that has to bo considered in regu¬ 
lating the standing strength of the service,— cannot exceed 
-0 or 25, and so it would appear that the “ normal 17 
strength need not be more than 1 1 1 or 116. The difference 
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between this figure and 155, the actual number ( =44 or 
39 ) represents the excess strength of the service, needless¬ 
ly maintained at a permanent charge of, say £. 35,200 or 
£. 31,200, assuming the cost of each such officer to be 
£ 800 per annum. 



In Bombay , similarly the number of sanctioned appoint¬ 
ments il reserved ” under statute to the same Service is 
about 84, of which 27 are judicial and 57 revenue and 
general, excluding supernumeraries and extra Assistants 
below the rank of 2nd Assistant Collectors, and yet the 
number of Civilian Officers was (in 1884-85 ) 159. Allow¬ 
ing for the possible number of annual absentees on furlough 
under special privileges of Leave, say 20, we have still 54 
more Civilian Officers in our service than we want, costing 
the state £ 43,20') a year at the rate of £ 800 per Officer. 


So also, in the N. W. Provinces, the Executive 
Administrative staff is proportionately stronger in the 
number of Sub-District officers (Extra and supernumerary 
Assistant Collectors ) than in any other province, except¬ 
ing Oude which is, however, administratively speaking a 
part of it. In the N. W. Provinces we have 110 Civilian 
Officers engaged in sub-District Administration, besides 35 
Collectors, while Oude has 35 such officers in addition to 
12 Collectors. 

( b ) The regular order of promotion is disurbed- There 
is sometimes a block to the serious disadvantage of the Junior 
members, and there is often great inequality, in promotion as 
far as it occurs. The service is then kept in a habitually 
“ abnormal ” condition, as regards pay and prospects. But 
what is of more immediate concern to the Finance Minister is, 
that promotion in the case of those Civil servants—whether 
blocked or retarded—is a serious matter to the State rather than 
to them, for the rule of granting compensation for ‘ 4 deferred 
promotion, ” which was, we believe, first adopted in the N. W. 
Provinces where the over-crowding of the service was greater 
than elsewhere, was extended in 1877 during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton to the other Provinces, and consequently the 
charge on this account has now almost become a permanent re¬ 
curring charge. This annual charge, which in Bombay is near¬ 
ly one I&C ( £ 10,000), represents a portion of the price which 
the country has to pay for the original mistake of over-recruit^ 
ment of the service. 
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case where there is no sufficient work for the 
new men as they come year after year, even after 4 years of 
sinecure service spent in learning their duties, some of these 
men are drafted into other branches of the service thau those 
reserved for Covenanted Civilians. The incidental result is that 
the area of native employment in these, i. e ., uncovenanted 
branches which are specially intended for native ambition, is 
needlessly contracted, and that a costly element is introduced 
where it should not be and where a cheaper Native agency is 
available. 

In view of these results consequent on the over-recruitment 
of the Civil Service which is going on more or less under the 
present arrangements, we would recommend that clear and de¬ 
finite rules may be laid down, for regulating annual indents for 
Civil Service recruits for this country, with due regard to the 
wants of the Public Service, and that power may be reserved to 
the Provincial Government to suspend the recruitment fora 
shorter or longer period if necessary, to remove the existing 
block or equalize the supply to the demand. Th : s appears to 
us necessary both in the interests of economy and in the in¬ 
terests of the present members of the service. 


Let us now turn to some of the other Departments of the 
Civil Administration. We shall first take the Public Works 
Department. Railways ( productive, protective or ordinary ) 
and irrigation works stand on their own footing, and the general 
policy of the state in regard to them, being governed by con¬ 
siderations other and weightier by far than purely financial or 
administrative, cannot offer a fit subject of inquiry in this con¬ 
nection. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves, in the follow¬ 
ing observations, to only one branch of it, that of P. Works 
ordinary. It is a sub-head of thisc lass of expenditure, winch, 
whatever its necessity and extent of demand in the early years 
of administrative progress, admits of considerable redaction in 
view of the altered state of things at the present day. 

Public Works ordinary, coming under the management of 
this Department, are classed as 

(I) . Military and Civil, according to their nature ; 

(II) . Imperial, Provincial and Local according to source 
of funds. 

Under class (I)—the Military branch—are included works 
connected with the Army, such as Fortifications, Barracks, 
7 
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Oomiuissaria,t and Ordnance Buildings, Military rest-hquses 
and cantoament roads ; while the Civil comprises all 
buildings in connection with the various Civil. Departments 
of state —J ndicial, Police, Jails, Revenue, Educational* 
Medical &c.—Communications, Miscellaneous Public Im¬ 
provements, Harbour works, Light-houses &c. 

Works carried out from Imperial funds are ( 1 ) Military 
works, (2) Civil Buildings, ■ iu connection with such 
Imperial services as Post, Telegraph, Marine, Salt &e. and 
(3) Miscellaneous. The Provincial Governments have 
to pay out of their own Provincial funds for civil buildings 
for the use of their various departments and services, Com¬ 
munications and Public Improvements. Works paid for 
oqt of Local Funds are classed as Local, and include 
buildings, roads, improvements. 

“ Down to the time of Lord lXdhousie,” writes Mr. Cotton 
in his,Report, page 242, “ the State concerned itself only with 
the making of a few main roads and with the construction of the 
buildings necessary for Military and Civil purposes. The gene- 
raiiauperinteudence was entrusted to a Military Board for each 
of three Pres'dencies.” In 1855, a special Department of 
P. Works in the Government of India with subordinate De¬ 
partments for Bombay and Madras, was constituted and “ no 
Department of the Indian Government, ” justly observes Mr, 
Cotton, “ has grown at so rapid a rate as that of P. Works.” 

Taking the year 1840 as the starting point, the following 
figures are brought together, giving the total expenditure up- 
to-date on this class of P. Works, i. e. Ordinary :— 


Year, 

Millions £, 

Remarks. 

1840 

•21 

Thus, before the advent of Lord Dalhousie to office 

1841 

•27 

(lo48), this item of expenditure was well within a 

1842 

•24 

third of a. million per annum. But when large schemes. 

1843 

•19 

of administrative improvement engaged the attention 

1344 

•28 

of the new Governor-General, largo F. Works ordinary 

1845 

•26 

were undertaken, and the result was that the ex¬ 

1846 

•80 

penditure rose f nun *36 iu 1848 to close on a million 

1847 

*26 

(*90) in 1854 in 7 years. If the total for the last seven 

1848 

*36 

years (1848-54) bo compared with the first eight years, 

1849 

'40 

it will be found that while in 1844-47 the total expendi¬ 

1850 

*85 

ture amounted to £ 2*51 millions, in 1848-54 it rose 

1851 

*46 

to £ 3*30. 

1852 

•6t 


1853 

•55 


1854 

*90 


Total.... 

564 
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The year 1855 , which witnessed the constitution of this 
new Department in the Government of India, also marked a 
turning point in the history of British India. The work of 
coldest completed, the attention of the new rulers naturally 
turned to plans of internal improvement as well as to measures 
of administrative organization and imperial consolidation. This 
new policy of internal progress took a strong economic bent, and 
the principal object, aimed at, was the development,—by means 
of material, almost to the exclusion of indirect and moral, in¬ 
fluences—of the “ unbounded ” resources of the country. No 
Department, therefore, could have been started under better 
auspices or with a wider or freer scope for activity. The young 
Department of P. Works rose equal to the occasion. Expendi¬ 
ture ou “reproductive’’ P. Works commenced on a high 
scale at the very start, and has been steadily rising higher 
and’higher. Side by side with it, under the wing of the ener¬ 
getic new Department, another item of expenditure established 
itself and at a.high point, too, and that was on account of P. 
Works ordinary. Such were the demands of administrative 
improvement, particularly at the initial stage of organisation, 
that it was deemed necessary that the state should construct, 
by its own agency, within the shortest period possible, an ade¬ 
quate material apparatus of administration in the shape of 
buildings and roads &c. Accordingly, the expenditure on this 
class of P. Works which was 1 *94 millions in 1855, the year 
in which the Department was created, rose in the 3rd year, 
1857, to 4*34 millions. And now after the lapse of about 28 
years, during which 137 millions have been, spent on suck 
works, we find that it stands at a still higher level than that of 
1857, though it is not easy to conceive how the Departmental 
demand for new additions year after year to tbe.material apparatus 
of administration could have attained to such a stout and vigor¬ 
ous growth as to necessitate the maintenance of such a charge, 
—which could only be purely temporary in its nature,—as a 
permanent recurring charge on the public treasury at a figure 
even a good deal higher than that* of years ago, in the 
altered conditions of to-day, The fignrps are tjiese :-r-. \ 
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As stated before, the total expenditure from 1840 to 1854 
was 5*64 millions on P. W ordinary. Since that year it has 
been as under : — 


Year. 

Millions £. 

1855 

1*94 

1856 

2 40 

1857 

4*34 

1858 

3*05 

Total.. 

11-73 

1859 

4-29 

1860 

5*17 

1861 

5*37 

1862 

6‘- 7 

1863 

5 97 

1864 

7*05 

1865 

6*72 

1866 

5*13 

18(57 

6T3 

Total.. 

52*20 

1868 

6*29 

1869 

5*06 

1870 

4*01 

1871 

3*96 

1872 

3*60 

1873 

3*16 

1874 

3*47 

1875 

3 63 

1176 

361 

1877 

367 

1878 

5-17 

Total. 

45*53 

Add 5 

millions spent 

from Local Funds, 


From 1855-58= 11*73 millions. 


V From 1859-67 = 52*20 millions. [This 
total includes Guaranteed K ailway-interest- 
payments which amount to 10*8 millions. 
So deducting this amount, we have 41*4 mil¬ 
lions as net expenditure on P. W. ordinary.] 


--- -- 7 

not shown in Imperial 
accounts. 


From 1868-78 = 50*53 millions. 


Grand Total from 1840-78 •= 103-66 millions. 


Total 


60*53 


This total (103-66 millions} includes the expenditure- 

from all sources, Imperial, Provincial and Local, and both 
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Raises of P. Works ordinary, military and civil. The works 
executed by the Municipalities out of their own Municipal 
funds are left out. 
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In 1878-79 the two classes of 'work were separated. 
Military from Civil, and the Military .works grant per annum 
was fixed, on the average expenditure of previous years, at one 
million sterling. The expenditure since is shown below :— 


Year. 

Civil Works, 

Military. 

Rer&arks. 

y /' 

1870 

2*95 

1 


1880 

3*36 

. 1 


1881 

3*97 

1 

Total from 1879 to 




1886 = 38-85 millions. 

1882 

4*36 

1 


1883 

4*79 

1 


1884 

4*03 

1 


1885 

3*10 

1 


1886 

429 

1 


Total... 

30*85 

8 


Summa 

ry —1840—54... 

. 5*64 

Before the constitution 


1855 -58... 

.11-73 

of the Department, the 


1859 67... 

.41*40 

expenditure was 5*64; it 


1868—78... 

...50*53 

has been 142*51 millions 


1879 86... 

.38*85 

since i e. during the last 




30 years at the average 


Orand Total.148*15 


Opinions differ as to the value or net out-come of so much 
expo* diture, which is equal to 3 times the annual income of the 
Empire. But in a memorandum submitted to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, Sir J. Strachey very vigorously defends 
the action of the Public Works Department in this, as in all 
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A ... 

other branches, and explains the effects of this expenditure. 
We quote the following from Justice Cunningham’s u British 
India audits Rulers ”, pages 115-6 :— 

“ It is not too much to say, ( writes Sir J. Strachey ) that 
there was then ( u e. 30 or 40 years ago ), comparatively 
speaking, little in India of what we now think the first neces¬ 
sities of a civilized administration. When I went from Calcutta 
to my first station in the N. W. Provinces, I was carried about 
a thousand miles in a box on men’s shoulders ; there was no 
other means of travelling through the richest and most advanced 
and most important parts of India. Speaking broadly, roads 
and bridges had but begun to appear ; there were no canals to 
save the people from destruction by famine, or those that exist¬ 
ed were on a very small scale ; there were few barracks in 
which English soldiers could live with tolerable health and com¬ 
fort ; there were few jails, in which a sentence of imprisonment 
did not carry with it a serious probability that it Would prove a 
sentence of death. The country at that time was entering on a 
phase of rapid change. The firm establishment of Order was 
followed by improvements in all directions. 

“ Ten thousand things were demanded, which India had 
not got, but which, it was felt, must be provided. The country 
must be covered with railways and telegraphs and roads and 
bridges. Canals must be made to preserve the people from 
starvation. Barracks must he built, and every sort of sanitary 
arrangement be carried out. 

“ This was not only true in regard to matters of Imperial 
concern. Demands for improvement, similar to those which 
fell upon the central Government, cropped up in every city and 
in every district of this country.” 

After instancing the wants of Calcutta and Rangoon, Sir 
J* Strachey proceeds :— 

^ “ When I say that, to a great extent, the requirements of 
civilized life and modern administration have had to be provided 
for in India for the first time, within the space of a few years, 

I do not speak only of material objects, of roads and rail ways 
and canals and barracks and city improvements and so forth. 
The demand for improved administration lias been so strong that 
it is not too much to say that the whole of the Public Services 
have been re-organised.” 

Sir J. Strachey’s estimate in regard to the action of the 
P. Works Department generally will carry weight, and we 
may say with him, in special reference to expenditure on P. 
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ordinary, that large works of Public improvement have 
been executed, without which administrative progress on 
“ modern ” lines would have been impossible. 

But it may be allowable to observe that the formidable 
total of Expenditure on this class of works given above ( i. e. 
148-18 millions since 1840 or 142*54 since 1855 ) represents 
certainly a course of what may be called a high pressure im¬ 
provement. The average rate of outlay under this head, during 
the last 30 years, has been 4*73 millions per annum 1 ,—surely a 
heavy item of annual charge for a poor country like India. 

Now, however, that after so much money has been spent 
in this direction, “ the requirements of civilized life and modern 
administration” have been fairly met, and “ the first necessities 
of a civilized administration ” have been more or less provided 
for, and the material apparatus in the shape of buildings, roads, 
bridges &c. is already complete oris approaching completion, it 
would not be unreasonable to propose in the interests of eco¬ 
nomy that the high pressure at which the machine has beefc 
hitherto working in this branch of P. Works, should be lowered, 
and the speed moderated, so that this item of expenditure on 
account of Administrative convenience, more than for the 
nation’s progress, may not exceed the just wants of the country 
as weJlas its ability to pay. 

In the Military branch of this class, ;it is calculated that, 
since the mutiny year of 1857, about 14 millions have been 
spent oifbarracks alone for the use ol European troops. The 
small item of Barrack furniture alone, in 8 years from 1873 to 
1880, amounted to no less than £ 554,633 or nearly 7 lacs a. 
year. The total expenditure on military works during the de¬ 
cade of 1873 to 1883 was £ 11*16 millions, i. e . above a mil¬ 
lion per annum. The Civil works ( buildings and roads ) dur¬ 
ing the same decade cost 34*9 millions or at the rate of 3*46 
millions a year,—certainly too heavy a rate of progress in the 
constitution of the Civil apparatus of 64 a civilized administra¬ 
tion. ” 

The apparatus, both Military and Civil, composed of those 
works of public improvement and administrative convenience, 
constructed at such cost in the course of the last 30 years, must 
now be sufficient for practical purposes, and as the claims of 
economy are ever paramount, it is necessary to see that ex¬ 
penditure on additions to it, whether useful or ornamental, 
should not go beyond the limits of urgent necessity. On the 
'Military side, the requirements of the services should be closely 
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looked into. After an expenditure of upwards of 14 crores on 
the comfortable housing of European troops, the country can 
not surely continue to spend year after year, on new barracks 
and repairs to the old, at the rate of £ ths of a million, nor is it 
opu’ent enough to afford to pay at the rate of 6 ,or 7 lacs per 
annum for additions to the already splendid furniture of these 
Barracks. Similarly, on the Civil side, as regards Civil build - 
ingSf the intense love for works more ornamental than useful— 
which is shown by some of our eesthetiealiy minded Provincial 
Governments—should be effectually restrained ; Madras, for in¬ 
stance, must not, we think, be allowed, in these hard times, to 
claim from year to year increasing grants to be spent on politi¬ 
cal offices and hackeries for her Collectors and Tahasildars; nor 
should Bombay be encouraged to expect the state to spend lacs 
upon lacs any more on her civil buildings, as in Sind which is 
well-known for the beauty and splendour of her official build¬ 
ings. As regards communications , the necessity no doubt 
exists for large expenditure, but here too, a limit might usefully 
be imposed. Already the major part of Local Funds ( «. e. 1*5 
millions ) is devoted mainly to that object, conjointly with that 
of local improvements, and we are of opinion that the Provincial 
grants for the purpose should be a good deal curtailed. The 
44 forcing 99 process does not always do much good ; possibly 
the machinery runs the risk of wearing away and in the end 
breaking down. The country has long, long years before it, 
and can afford to go at a much slower rate—a rate most con¬ 
sistent with the safety of its other and more vital interests. 

For our specific recommendations on the subject, we shall 
take the figures for 1882-83 ( which do not much differ in their 
aggregate total lrom those for the current year ), as given by 
Mr. Cotton in his Report in Sect. XVII, Public Works , 
pages 297 and 299. Later figures are not available. Let us 
begin with Military P. Works. 


New buildings .*..£361,752" 

Repairs...£345,044 

Barrack furniture.£ 68,000 

Establishment .........£201,312 


Total £ 976,108 


This includes the entire 
outlay on Barracks, Officers’ 
Quarters, Hospitals, Fortifi- 
' cations, Commissariat and 
Ordnance Buildings &c. 
against which is the set-off 
of receipts to the amount of 
£44,306, leaving a net ex¬ 
penditure of £931,802 for 
the year. 
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, w .^JF6w we would propose that the annual grant for these 
woffa* which is at present fixed at the high figure of a million 
should be cut down to £625,000 giving the country a net saving 
of £ 375,000. The redactions might be distributed thus 


New buildings .£ 300,000 

Repairs -.£ 200,000 

Barrack furniture ...£ 25,000 
Establishment .£ 100,000 

Total £ 625,000 


In the first three items 
the reductions proposed are 
not very large ; as barrack 
furniture, being only a matter 
of convenience and comfort 
rather than of necessity, can 
well be less splendid than be¬ 
fore. 

Reduction in the cost of the Establishment requires a word 
of explanation. We borrow this suggestion from the English¬ 
man newspaper* It proposes ( in its issue of June 1, 1886 ) the 
abolition of the Military Works Department as a separate 
branch of the administration. The Military Works should be 
made over to the Provincial Governments, and one-half of the 
office establishments of the Executive Engineers of the 
M.W. Department should be placed under Provincial control 
and to assist the Provincial Engineers. The paper says ‘ the 
account work will be distributed among the existing Provincial 
account offices, and the whole of the expenditure on the Mili¬ 
tary W. accounts will be saved. The control of the local 
Government and of the Public Works Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India will be sufficient, and no substitute for the 
Inspector-General and his expensive office will be required. 7 
Our estimate of the reduction which can be effected by the aboli¬ 
tion of the Military Works Department is accordingly as 
follows:— * 


...Rs. 

...Rs. 

average 

Military 

...Rs. 


Inspector-General and his office... 

Examiner of Military Accounts ... 

6 Superintending Engineers at an 
of Rs. 1,600 a month, including 
pay ... ... »•. •*« * 

9 Executive Engineers 1st grade at an average 
of Rs. 1,100 a month including Military pay Rs. 

8 Executive Engineers 2nd grade at an average 
of Rs, 950 a month including Military pay...Rs. 

8 Executive Engineers 3rd grade at an average 
of Rs. 800 a mouth, including Military pay Rs. 

6 Executive Engineers 4th grade at. an average 
of Rs. 700 a month, including Military pay Rs. 

8 


100,000 

100,000 


115,000 

118,000 

91,000 

76,000 

42,000 
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Assistant Engineers at an average of Rs. 400 
a month including Military pay ... ...Rs. 

Travelling allowances, office establishments 
and expenses ... ... ... Rs. 
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72,000 

300,000 


Total Rs. 10,14,000* 
We shall now pass on to consider the Civil Works Expendi¬ 
ture. The figures for 1882-83 are given by Mr. Cotton as 
below:~7 


The total expenditure is 
£. 4,352,091 of which 
£. 584,929 is Imperial and 
£. 2,304,798 is Provincial. 

The analysis of expenditure is as follows 
Civil buildings 
Communications 
Public Improvements 
Establishment... 

Expenditure by Civil Departments 
,, „ in England 


The remaining £. 1,460,587 
is contributed by Local Funds. 


£. 1,238,518 
£. 1,243,264 
£. 137,541 
£. 626,153 
£. 973,097 
£. 82,238 


Total £. 4,352,091* 
We shall leave untouched the expenditure from Local 
Funds ( £. 1,460,587 ) and limit our recommendations to that 
from Imperial and Provincial Funds, together amounting to 
£. 2,889,727. The principle of fixing grants for the different 
branches of the service aud thereby putting a limit to expendi¬ 
ture, certain and well-defined, widen has been adopted in the 
case of Military Public Works, is, we hold, a very sound and 
wholesome principle, and we would advocate its extension to 
the civil side of our P. W. ordinary expenditure which is at 
present allowed to be always uncertain and variable at the dis¬ 
cretion of the executive authorities. 

Out of the total Expenditure of £. 4,352,091, the sum 
put down under head “ Imperial” is £. 584,929 distributed 
as below :— 

India general .£. 249,469] Now first, with re- 

Expenditure in England .£. 82,238 gard to the last 

,, ,, in the Provinces ( item of £.253,224 

for Imperial services .£. 253,224 ( spent in Bengal, N. 

-( W. P., Punjab Ac., 

Total £, 584,929* J under Provincial 
supervision for the 

# There appears to be some discrepancy in these figures. 
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xi&®pof u Imperial services, ” such as post, telegraph, marine, 
salt, opium &g, our proposalis that it should be transferred to 
the Provincial Funds, and that the Imperial Government should 
stop this yearly grant of a quarter of a million out of its funds 
to the Provincial Governments for works which, though 
theoretically Imperial, are really Provincial and Local. In the 
second place, we would recommend that Expenditure iu 
England should be cut dowm The details of this item are :— 


L 


Royal Indian Engineering College. 

Salary and expenses of students in England... 

Examination of candidates &c. . 

Stores, Absentee allowances, Furlough pay &c. 


£.20,219 
£. 6,005 
£, 1,513 
£. 53,901 


Total £. 82,238 

The first three constitute an item of expenditure (=£. 
28,837 ) maintained for the purpose of securing a steady, re¬ 
quisite supply of trained talent from England. At a time when 
there was no trained agency procurable in the country, nor was 
there a prospect of attracting a sufficient number of men for 
the Indian Engineering service by open competition, and when 
the stress of work was heavy, special arrangements were neces¬ 
sary for getting a regular supply of recruits year after year for 
the P. W. Department. A special college had to be maintain¬ 
ed for the training of youths in England, and to attract men to 
the college, that is, to the Service, even the salaries and ex¬ 
penses of students in the college had to be paid put of the 
Indian Exchequer. But it has now outlived its usefulness as 
did the Company’s college at Hailey bury in 1853. The Public 
Works Department is at present more than sufficiently manned 
according to Sir. J. Strachey (Vide his F. S. IfcSO). The 
amount and pressure of work are both diminishing, Engineer¬ 
ing colleges in India are in a prosperous condition and are turn¬ 
ing out every year plenty of trained men. Further, the attrac- 
tions of the Indian service in general are now stronger in 
England than ever. Under these circumstances, the Cooper’s 
Hill College no longer has any purpose to serve and therefore 
any reason to continue to exist As the Hailey bury College, 
maintained for jhe special purpose of recruiting the Civil Service, 
ceased to be necessary and had to be dispensed with, the service 
being thrown open to public competition ; so we propose, that 
this Royal Engineering College in England should now' be 
similarly dealt with. The College should be abolished, and 
appointments in the superior grades of the P. W. Department 
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Id be open to public competition. Already the supply of 
trained men that is pouring in into the country from this insti¬ 
tution, is becoming a source of serious embarrassment to Gov¬ 
ernment, as Sir J. Strachey declared from his place in Council 
in his Budget speech of 1880 ; and it is a notorious fact that, 
when recent reductions were carried out in the Department, 
about 300 Engineers had to be induced to retire with large gra¬ 
tuities. It is therefore only reasonable to suggest that the time 
is come for putting a stop to this special supply by abolishing 
the source. The net saving would not bo very large, for while 
the gross charges of the College amount to £ 20/219, the net 
expenditure is £ 6,779, and the expenses of Engineer students 
are about £ 6,005, together making a total of £ 12,384— 
which would therefore be the extent of saving. But though the 
saving is only £ 12,384, the object to be secured is important ; 
for, as Sir J. Strachey says, “ our P. W. Establishments are 
still larger than they ought to be, and the constant supply of 
young engineers that pours in from Cooper's Hill will, if it be 
not speedily stopped , prove a cause of renewed' embarrassment 
and of useless and serious expense." ( F. Statement, 1880 ). 

This measure would bring down the amount of expenditure 
in England from £ 82,238 to £ 55,414. The item of 
£ 249,469 under “ India general ” is necessary for the wants 
of territories under the direct management of the Supreme 
Government, and we would not. propose any reduction in it. 

Thus the Imperial Head of Expenditure on P. W. Ordi¬ 
nary is reduced to £ 304,883 at which figure we would propose 
to fix it in future years. 

India general.£ 249,469 


Expenditure in England 


£ 


55,414 


Total £ 304,883 

Coming next to Provincial expenditure on the works, we 
fiild the amount to be £ 2,304,798. The works are Civil Build¬ 
ings, Roads and Public Improvements. We think that each 
of these charges can conveniently bear reduction, especially as 
the greater part of Local Funds is applied to tfte same class of 
Public Works Ordinary. We would fix future expenditure 
under this provincial Head on these works at £ 1,500,000, less 
than the present grant by £ 804,798, and add on to it 
£ 250,000 for “ Imperial Works ” in the Provinces to be 
transferred to Provincial control. Thus the net expenditure ou 
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_ eWorks Ordinary out of Provincial Funds would be, 
under our proposals, £ 1,750,000 in place of £ 2,304,798 as at 
present. The reduction to tbe amount of £ 804,798 above pro¬ 
posed in Provincial Expenditure migbt be distributed over all 
the four items of it in various proportions suited to tbe circum¬ 
stances of each Province. Civil buildings, and communications 
and Public Improvements should surely require, now, less ex¬ 
penditure than formerly ; for (_1 ) repairs and small additions 
to tbe existing civil buildings are alone now necessary, and 
needless expenditure on those works, as in Madras and Sind,, 
must of course be stopped ; (2) the necessity for outlay on 
communications is real, but if a larger sum than heretofore 
from Local Funds were devoted to tbe construction of roads, the 
want, we think, would be fully met consistently with a consi¬ 
derable reduction in Provincial expenditure on them ; and 1 3 V 
so also, we would propose, Public Improvements should in 
future have a smaller allotment than hitherto* The Provincial 
Governments can cut down their expenditure on the establish¬ 
ment also : add we would recommend that the cost of the 
superior branches of the Engineer-Department should be re¬ 
trenched by abolishing, on the ground of diminished necessity 
and difficulty of supervision, the staff of Superintending Engi¬ 
neers, in the various Provinces, who supervise the work of 
Executive Engineers, and are themselves subject to the control, 
of Chief Engineers. The number of such Superintending Engi¬ 
neers whose work is connected only with P. W. Ordinary [ the 
staff of railway and irrigation officers is separate ] is 14 in 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal; and so, in these three provinces 
alone, the saving due to the proposed removal of this body of 
intermediary officers would be £ 26,-880 at the average of 
£ 1,920 per officer per annum. ' 

We would not propose to disturb the existing arrangements 
regarding expenditure on P. Works ordinary out of Local 
Funds. 

Our recommendations may be summarised as follows :— 

(A) Militarg P> Works —The anuual grant should be cut 
down from £ 1,009,000 to £ 625,000. 

(B) Civil P. Works-— The total expenditure, which is now 
a variable and uncertain amount averaging above 4-35 
millions per annum, be reduced to £ 3,515,470, being the 
total amount to be spent out of all kinds of Funds. Of this 
amount, Imperial and Provincial Expenditure should be strict- 
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united to fixed annual grants, which must not be exceeded* 
except, in “ extraordinary ” circumstances, in which, however, 
the outlay that should be uecessary, should be met from special 
grants extraordinary. We propose, 

(1) Imperial Expenditure be fixed at £ 304,883 
per annum : 

In England £ 55,414 instead of £ 82,238 asinow, Cooper's 
Hill to be abolished. 

In India £ 249,469 


Total £ 304,883 

and 

( 2 ) Provincial Expenditure be fixed at £ 1,750,000 
in place of 2 millions and more as now : 

Provincial proper ..£ 1,500,000 ) , 7 ~ f . 

Imperial proper provincialized...£ 250,0003 ’ J J 

The net saving to the country, under these proposals, 
would be £ 1,209,842 as under :— 

Military P. Works ... ..£ 375,000 

Civil P• Works 

(a ) Imperial.£ 280,046 ) 

( b ) Provincial ... £ 554,796 >£ 834,842 

(c) Local ...Nil ) 


Total £ 1,209,842 

This is, then, the net amount which, in our opinion, can be 
saved in this branch of Indian Expenditure by moans of the 
proposed measures of retrenchment without sacrifice of effi¬ 
ciency, administrative convenience, or progressive improve¬ 
ment. Further, the adoption of the principle of assigning 
fixed grants for Imperial and Provincial Civil Works, as is 
already done in respect of Military P. Works, would we think 
introduce what is at present wanting but is most desirable, in 
regard to this class of expenditure,—an element of certainty into 
Imperial and Provincial Finances. 


Medical Relief, Sanitation, and Vaccination _These 

three are cognate branches of one and the same service—viz. 
Public Health ; and we think they should be treated as such m 
administrative arrangements. 
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„_J1 1875-6, in some Provinces vaccination was a branch 
of the Medical Department under its own chief; sanitation, 
similarly, stood alone, in some provinces, while in others, it was 
joined on to the Medical Department for purposes of admini¬ 
strative direction. In that year changes were made in several 
provinces. In Bombay, for instance, sanitation and vaccination 
were put together under the care of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
who was himself subordinate to the Surgeon-Geueral, and thus, 
through him, these three branches of sanitation, vaccina¬ 
tion, and medical relief were brought together under one de¬ 
partmental chief. In Madras sanitation and vaccination were 
under the Sanitary Commissioner, who liad no connection with 
the Medical Department, and thus we had here two separate 
Departments uuder two chiefs. Similar arrangements were, 
we believe, adopted in Bengal and the jSf. W. Provinces ; while 
recently within the last four mouths the Bombay arrangements 
have been assimilated to those in other provinces, and the 
Bombay Sanitary Commissioner is no longer subordinate to the 
head of the Medical Department with the rank of Deputy Sur- 
* geon-General. 

We prefer the older arrangements regarding the union of 
the three branches under one chief, as being the best in point of 
economy and administrative convenience; and we would there¬ 
fore suggest a return to them in all the provinces on uniform 
basis. ° The head of the Medical Department should liave direct¬ 
ive control over the three branches of medical relief, vaccina¬ 
tion and sanitation equally. 

Besides the constitution of a single Department for these 
.three branches of the service, we propose further changes in 
respect of each as follows :— 

(ht ) Staff of the Medical department (civil side):—we 
have usually on the Staff in most provinces a number of Surgeons- 
major, surgeons, hon. surgeons, assistant surgeons,-all officers of 
high professional attainments in charge of civil hospitals, as¬ 
sisted by a large body of Hospital assistants, medical agents, 
apothecaries &c. doing the whole executive work of the service ; 
over them are plf-jced Deputy Surgeons-General about 5 or 6 
iu number in each province, and the whole department is under 
the direction of one Surgeon-General, who communicates with 
Government. Now the executive portion of the staff will not 
of course bear reduction, which must be adequate for the work 
it has to do; the operations of medical relief are every year 
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extending, and increase, 'rather than decrease, in the staff must 
be necessary in future years. But we would'suggest, a reduction 
in the "supervising machinery. • However necessary in the first 
years of organisation of the service, we are of opinion , .that the 
staff of Deputy Snrgeons-General is no longer 'needed-. For 
unity of control in matters of Finance and organisation, we have 
a S irgeon-General at the head of the Department, and the 
nature of the executive work does not require that he should 
have under him a staff of intermediate superintending Deputy 
Snrgeons-General; in fact the work is such as to preclude the 
necessity of such intermediate supervision,—especially when the 
executive staff of District Surgeons is of so superior a grade,—as 
well as even the possibility, in many respects, of any such 
supervision being usefully or effectively exercised. We, there¬ 
fore, propose that this staff of Deputy Surgeons-General ( civil 
side ) in the Medical Department be abolished in all the pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire. The saving, according to our estimate, 
would be about 6 lacs a year. In Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal, the saving would be about lacs. The measure 
can be carried out, we think, in the interests of economy with¬ 
out in any way impairing the efficiency of the service. 

( 2nd ) Sanitation-.— ( a) The sanitary officer in charge of 
the service is only a consulting officer; his work is strictly limit¬ 
ed to collection of sanitary statistics, review, report, and ad¬ 
vice. The practical carrying out of his recommendatious on 
the subject of sanitary improvement, rests entirely with the 
local Executive. As at present arranged, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner is usually a Medical officer of the first rank, and 
draws between 2,000 to 2,600 rupees a month. We do not 
think that &uch a highly-paid functionary is required in the 
interests of the Public Service. When Sanitation is handed 
over to the supervision of the Surgeon-General,^ head of the 
Medical Department, we are of opinion that an officer of a lower 
grade in the medical service on a monthly salary of, say, Rs. 
1200, to serve as Sanitary Assistant to the Surgeon-General 
would be sufficient. The total saving by this substitution 
of sanitary Assistants for the present Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners in the different provinces would be about 75,000 
rupees a year, (b) Further the executive work of this 
Sanitary Department, which is at present done by the in¬ 
specting staff of the vaccination branch, is confined to gather¬ 
ing information, inspecting on tbe spot sanitary arrangements, 
and reporting on them. It might advantageously, in our 
opinion, be delegated to the Civil and Military Surgeons iu 
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_ of. District an4f' Cantonment .Hospitals,!. who will 
do it infinitely better than the Vaccination Inspec¬ 
tors. These Surgeons have already (on the’- civil side) to 
superintend the branch dispensaries in their respective Districts 
•and therefore‘make annual tours of inspection in them.' To their 
duties of Ihedical superintendence, the work of sanitary inspec¬ 
tion and report and advice cannot make any. very large addition, 
especially as these officers are usually men of high, professional- 
training and experience and have also the additional , advantage 
of intimate acquaintance with local sanitary conditions. They 
are already medical superintendents in respect of District Dis¬ 
pensaries and might as well be, without inconvenient addition to 
their work, inspecting visitors in respect of District sanitation 
under the direction of the Surgeon-General in both capacities. 
Our proposal, therefore, is that the work of local sanitary in¬ 
spection and report should be transferred as a measure of ad¬ 
ministrative economy, intended to ensure increased efficiency, 
from the half-qualified inspectors of the Vaccination -Depart¬ 
ment to the District Surgeons of the Medical. 

( 3rd) Vaccination : —In respect of this branch of the 
service, we arc for a thorough recasting of the existing arrange¬ 
ments. These at present differ in different provinces, as-briefly 
summarized below :— 

Bengal:—The system is a dual one in respect of both work 
and superintendence. 

The work is done partly by the dispensaries and 
partly by • ^ 

(a) Paid vaccinators in the employ of the state, and . 

( b) Lincensed Vaccinators and Ex-inoeulators, who 
practise vaccination on their own account under Govern¬ 
ment control. 

Supervision is entrusted ( 1 ) to the District Civil Sur- 
geous aud ( a ) to a special staff consisting of circle Deputy 
Superintendents and Vacciuation Inspectors acting under 
the Superintendent General. 

Operations— -The total for 1879-80 Was 17,42,995.- The 
greater [tart, of the work was done by licensed Vaccina¬ 
tors and, Ex-inoculators, the number of persons-vaccinated , 
' by them being 10,21,432 i. e. more than ^ tne total. In 
noticing a similar feature in the work of the Department 
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in* a previous year, the Bengal Government wrote (vide 
A<1 rax d istration"B»eport Tor 1.8#5~78*, page 4t8) as follows : — 
“ From the readiness of the people to accept Vaccination 
from licensed Exrinocalatars, it appears probable.that before 
long it; will be possible to withdraw paid Vaccinators from 
seveml districts , and leave the (work to licensed Vaccinators 
under efficient control .‘and • supervision. n 

Cost-In > consequeace , of this system of self-supporting: 
vaccination being.organised in this Province on a large scale, 
and’also owing to the employment of the services of the District 
OmlSurgeons imthe work . .of supervision alongside of a special 
staff^we find tile: annual cost of the Department averaging, 
about a lac and .a quarter (. Us, 1,25,009, or one-anna and* two 
pies, $wm fteh operation^ to the-States) 

Central Provinces 

The work is done by a paid staff of Vaccinators under 
paid supervision ; no private angency is recognised* or^ is 
admi^d to any share. The number of Vaccinators,is 170. 

Sbvervisidn —'There is a paid staff; In the Adinihistra* 
tion Report fdr 18*78^79, page 1$9, we flhd, “The Sanitary 
' Commissioner is Superintendent-General, and a moiety^ of 
his : pay- is. charged to this. Department,. In 17 Districts 
the superintendents are the Civil Surgeons, who are each 
assisted by a Native superintendent. In the other District 
( Nagpoor ) there is a Deputy Superintendent. 77 

Operation* —The number of vaccinated persons in 1879- 
80 was 297,569. 

Cost —The total for the year was Bs. 35,809 so that the 
cost to the state per operation was l&ss than 2 annas (1 anna 
and 11 pies). 

It is a noticeable feature of the Department in the Province 
that the. work of supervision is so largely—rither almost 
wholly—entrusted to the District' Civil Sturgeons assisted by 
native superintendents, 

N. Wi Bibv&eei:— 

The work is wholly done by , a paid staff uujler paid, super¬ 
vision. There is no. dispensary vaccination carried out in the 
Pjoyihqe—a striking, instance of the neglect to utilize the 
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service of aState-supported professional establishment, though 
avail a W e. There is of'coarse no private agency recognised; 

Supervision —The Sanitary Co mnissioner is the Superinten¬ 
dent GUneral with 3 ciroie Deputy Superintendents under him, 
assisted by a large body of Inspectors. 

Operations —The number for 1878-79 was 759, 467. 

Cost -—The total-cost in. 1878 was Ra. 1.17;862 or 2 annas 
6 pies per operation. 

Bombay ;-~^TM work is done partly by the dispensaries ancl 
partly and* chiefly by a paid staff of vaccinators, over 400 
strong. 

Supervision -—Under the Sanitary Commissioner, who is 
Superintendent General as in other provinces, the staff consists 
of Deputy Superintendents, Circle Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Inspectors 

Operations —The number, vaccinated dn 1878-19 was 561, 

968. 

Costf-r-The total'cos twas Its. 233/704 or about 4 annas per 
operation. 

Madras; —r Wopk **-The agency is mixed as in Bengal, but. 
the pnidistaff.'of vaccinators does ihe bul 1cof the work,. Vagcinar 
tors practising on private account and the dispensaries doing 
but little. 

Supervision -r-The- supervising staff consists of an Inspec¬ 
tor, and 1st' and '2nd class Deputy-Inspectors, under the . direc¬ 
tion of the Sanitary Commissioner i 

Operations —T ie number of / persons -vaceinated was* about 
521, 760 in 1878-79. Private Vaccinators performed only 160 
ope rations, and the Qiyil Dispensaries 397, 1 while the rest Ml 
to the share of the paid staff. 

Cost **-No information % 
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Briefly, the arrangements connected with this branch of 
the Service may be tabnlarly shown as under :— 


Province . 


Bengal 


Central Provinces. 

N. W. Provinces.., 
Bombay ... 


Madras 


Work. 


Dispensaries ... 
Paid Vaccina¬ 
tors . 

Licensed „ „ J 

Paid Vaccinators 


Paid Vaccinators. 

Dispensaries ... 1 
Paid Vaccina- > 
tors... j 

Dispensaries 
Paid Vaccinators ! 
Private Do. J 


Supervision. 


Cost 

per opera¬ 
tion. 


Ciyil Surgeons 1 
Paid special > 

Staff . J 

Civil Surgeons 
aided by Native 
Superintenden tsj 
and one Deputy 
Superintendent 

Paid special staff... 


Paid special staff.. 


Paid staff 


As. Ps. 
1 2 


1 11 

2 6 

4 0 


Thus it seems, that on the whole the Bengal system is the 
most economical, the cost to the state per vaccination operation 
being the lowest 1 anna 2 pies; while the Bombay system is 
the most wasteful, the charge to the state per operation being 
no less than 4 annas, or more than 3 times as much m Bengal. 

Firstly, in respect of executive agency , the Bengal plan 
appears to us the best; under it, Vaccination is rapidly becom¬ 
ing self-supporting ; a large body of licensed vaccinators and 
ex-inoeulators is being developed to do the work under (govern¬ 
ment supervision. In course of time, thererore, as the Lenga 
Government hopes, the state may be in a p isition to withdraw 
its paid agency altogether from the field, when the only charge 
upon the Treasury on account of this service will be one or 
supervision only. It is the adoption of this system, therefore, 
in respect of executive work in the Vaccination Department m 
all the Provinces, that we would advocate in the interests oi 
economy. A gradual introduction of seli-supporting vaccination 
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eans of a private agency working under Government 
control would have further the advantage of enlisting, in the 
cause of medical relief reform, private interest than which no 
more powerful incentive to energetic work can be conceived. 

Secondly, in respect of supervision, we prefer the arrange¬ 
ment existing in the Central Provinces. The work is here 
entrusted to the Civil Surgeons aided by Native Superintendents 
and is consequently more cheaply and, yet, more efficiently done 
than in other Provinces. We would, therefore, recommend the 
extension of this system to the other Provinces. 

The adoption of this mixed system in regard to this service 
( vaccination ), founded on a combination of the Bengal arrange¬ 
ments in respect of work and of the Central Provinces system 
for supervision, would leave little or no work for a separate staff 
of either vaccinators or vaccinating superintendents, and would 
make vaccination, what, in our opinion, it ought to be,—a 
branch of the Medical Department in point of administration. 
The Vaccination Department thus virtually dis-established, all 
that would be necessary would be to give the Head of the Medi¬ 
cal Department a vaccinating assistant, say, on a salary of 
Rs. 800 per mensem, and to pay some remuneration to the Civil 
Surgeons in addition to the regular pay as Medical officers for 
additional work thrown on them, in respect of supervision in the 
branch of sanitation and vaccination. Both these charges 
( salary of a vaccinating assistant and remuneration to the Civil 
Surgeons ) would not amount to more than a third of the present 
cose of the Vaccination Departments in the various Provinces. 
The net saving, therefore, to the Treasury would be frds of this 
cost—say 6 lacs per annum. 

Summary of proposals :—( 1 ) there should be one Depart¬ 
ment for the 3 branches of Medical relief, Sanitation and Vaccina¬ 
tion, under one head. 

( 2 ) The supervising staff of the Medical Department 
should be reduced by the abolition of Deputy Surgeons-General. 

(3 ) A sanitary assistant should be appointed in place of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, on a salary of Rs. 1800 per month 
to assist the Surgeon-General. 

( 4 ) The Vaccination Department should be abolished as 
a separate branch of the service. The executive work should be 
gradually transferred to a private agency, and supervision 
delegated to the officers of the Medical Department at a fair 
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nnemtion. A Yd.ccirtating Assistant' should be appointed to 
assist the 'Surgeon-General. 



■The net saving, estimated, is as below:— 


(a ) 

Abolition of Deputy Surgeons-General 

Rs. 

6 >00,000 

w 

Appointment of the sanitary assistants 


to the Surgeons-G en Oral -in place 
of the present Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners .. 

75,000 

(O 

Abolition of the Vaccination Depart¬ 


ment as a separate service, the work 
being transferred to the Medical 
Department . 

6,00,000 


Total Rs. ... 

12,7,5*000 


This saving can 1 be effected, in our opinion, under the 
arrangements recommended, with increase of efficiency rather 
than otherwise. 


THE FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

I. Character of the, Service :—As at present arranged, 
Forest conservancy is, in a fiscal vvmt of view, a semi-Provin¬ 
cial, semi-imperial service. For administrative purposes, 
however, it is Imperial and is placed under central direction. 
The Forest Department, though organized according to Pro¬ 
vinces, is under the control of an officer of the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, who is styled Inspector-General of Forests. He has 
a special staff attached to his office, comprising “ a Superin¬ 
tendent of Forest Surveys and a Superintendent of Working 
Plans/ 7 a forest survey and a working plan being the two 
main divisions of the professional work of the Department. 
The Forest Surveys are in full working Oarder and the system 
of working plans is in course of development. “ A working 
plan comprises an estimate of the stock in a forest at any given 
date, of its annual increase, of the amount that may be removed 
yearly, and of the measures required for keep Jig up the supply 
and it is the duty of the Superintendent of Forest Plans to pre¬ 
pare such estimate himself or to approve those submitted by 
lo&il officers, and to watch over their due execution/ 7 The 
survey work is eventually tempoirary, and so is,' therefore, the 
survey establishment. But the staff of executive Furest officers 
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, the Superintendent of Forest Flans is a permanent 
eatablkhment-,' chkrgieduwitfctbe administration of the eervk& 
which is thus thoroughly centralized under the control of the 
Inspector-General at Calcutta - 

> II, Constitution of the Service :—“For local purposes, 
the forest Department is classified into Circles, Divisions, and 
Ranges, which vary in area according to the proportion of forest 
that exists in different, parts of the country. A Forest' Circle, 
the highest unit, is the.charge of a Conservator, and is usually- 
-Co-extensive' with the area of a Province, though some Provinces" 
contain more than one circle, A Forest Division is the charge 
of a Deputy Conservator and is usually co-extensive with the 
District, though in not a few oases, when forests are'few an<? 
unimportant, it includes several Districts, A Forest Range, 
the lowest unit, consists of a part of a District and is placed 
under an Assistant Conservator or a Ranger according to 
circumstances n ( Vide Cotton’s Report, page 203), 

The staff* of the Department is divided into superior and 
subordinate . The superior staff consists of Conservators, Deputy 
Conservators, and Assistant Conservators, They are all 
“ Europeans originally nominated in England bythe Secretary 
of State, subject to an entrance examiua don and a course of pro¬ 
fessional study,” Including Madras and Bombay, they 
number 104 of whom 15 are Conservators, and the rest Deputy 
Conservators and Assistant Conservators ; 100 are posted in 
North India, 21 in Bombay and 19 in Madras, They constate 
the staff of forest supervision and direction. . . 

Under these officers of the superior staff, there ’ is a Jarge 
subordinate staff of Sub-Assistant Conservators, Forest RafigerS 
( or Overseers) and foresters, who are all natives specialty 
trained for the service. They do the whole executive work of 
the Department. 

Th'us the Forest Department of India is like the Post and 
the Telegraph, an Imperial Department under the direction of 
an Imperial officer, with a triple machinery of intermediate 
supervision working under him. The work, being essentially 
local, is entrusted to the local establishments on its executive 
side ; but all directive control is exercised from a single Impe¬ 
rial centre through Provincial media. 

Such an organization of a ser vice, which is peculiarly loci! 
taits character and requirements, can not be, in our opinion, 
either good or economical as a permanent organization. ‘ Ik 
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of this kind when the general interests of the empire de¬ 
mand that there should be, in the management of the service, 
unity of plan and purpose, and of basis and method, central 
direction is highly useful and necessary at the initial stage in 
departmental construction. But after this stage is passed, and 
and the service is placed on sound and uniform basis 
with definite rules of procedure, centralization, we submit, 
obviously loses its raison d’tre and therefore should cease. 
Directive supervision, exercised from a single Imperial bureau 
over the local executive operations of a Department, embracing 
in its range of management an area even larger than that of 
the whole of Western Europe, cannot possibly be effective, how¬ 
ever energetic, and must be paper supervision and perhaps 
worse. The action of the Central Office of direction, wherever 
it should choose to interfere, is likely to be, oftener than not, 
in wrong places and in wrong ways in respect of local matters 
and, besides leading to friction and irritating controversies to 
have the effect of weakening motives for economy and care on 
the part of the local executive officers of the Department. 

We would therefore advocate, iu the first place, a change 
in the character of the service. The selection of Forest areas 
for special conservation and Government management is, we 
think, the most difficult and at the same time the most re¬ 
sponsible part of the whole work of the Forest Department. 
The work is of Imperial importance and should be guided by 
Imperial ( and not Provincial ) considerations, such as those re¬ 
lating to the climatic and physical conditions of the country as 
a whole, to protection of various exposed tracts of territory from 
drought, to the securing of an equable rainfall, and the guarding 
of the sources of important rivers, the clothing of the hill and 
mountain sides &c. It should not, in our opinion, be left to 
the discretion of the Provincial Governments, which, in their 
irrepressible zeal for false progress in big figure totals might 
often forget the real objects of State Forest conservancy and 
permit their Forest officers to make year after year increasing 
additions, whether useful and necessary or cot to their Provin¬ 
cial c * reserved ” and “ protected 97 forest areas, as it is at 
present being done in the Southern Circle of the Bombay 
Presidency, regardless alike of the real climaoic wants of the 
country, or even of their respective Provinces, or whether the 
operations needlessly trenched upon the vested rights and in¬ 
terests of the cultivating peasants or private proprietors. The 
work of Forest surveys, with a view to 3 uch selection of Forest 
areas, should be conducted, as it is at present, under central 
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of a central agency, and completed once for 
all, throughout the country like the cadastral survey from, 
which it does not much differ. 

But the Forest survey over and the lines of a general 
Forest policy laid down, the work, we think, of the Supreme 
Government in the matter of Forest conservancy is done. When 
Forest areas are chosen and demarcated, the work of Forest 
executive administration in connection with “ Forest Plans ” 
should be provincialized, general plan and general principles 
being alone prescribed by the Central Government for the gui¬ 
dance of the Provincial "Governments as in the management of 
Provincial Finance. Forest conservancy, look at it how you 
may, is in every sense a local service and can be managed best 
only locally , and should therefore, in our opinion, be treated as 
such in any administrative scheme. The Local Governments 
alone have the requisite machinery for effectually controlling its 
finance and organisation. 

Passing on from the character to the constitution of the 
service, we would propose that “ Forest Survey” should be de¬ 
tached altogether from the work of “Forest Plans,” the two 
branches being entirely distinct, just as the cadastral survey has 
nothing to do with the administration of the Land Revenue. 
The work should bo made over to the Department of .Revenue 
Survey, and the agency of that scientific service should be 
utilized for the purpose. So far as the Bombay Presidency is 
concerned, we know that in early days of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment the demarcation or survey work was done by the 
Revenue Department ; and as the Land Revenue and 
Forest L>epartments are closely allied, tliero is a fitness of 
things in entrusting the work of "Forest Survey and demarcation 
to the Revenue Survey Department. One. great Hdv?uitage of 
such an arrangement is that it will ensure due regard being 
paid to the agricultural interests which is not now done. The 
officers of that Department should, in the matter of Forest 
Survey, be under the direction of the Inspector General, the 
Chief of the Forest Department, whose duty it should be to lay 
down general rules for the conduct of operations and check the 
results, if necessary, by personal tours or with the aid of the 
officers of the P. W. Department whose labours lie in the same 
ffield, and whose advice he should be officially entitled to claim. 
With the transfer of Forest Survey to the Revenue Survey De¬ 
partment, the necessity for maintaining a special Superinten¬ 
dent of Forest Survey on the staff of the Inspector-General, with 
10 
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nmerous army of Field Surveyors under him, >will'disappear, 
md the whole establishment, can, in our opinion, be-con¬ 
veniently abolished. A large saving can be thus effected with¬ 
out loss of efficiency or convenience. Farther, as the Survey 
Operations advance in the various Provinces, under the Revenue 
Survey parties, the Inspector-General should proceed, on the 
data so obtained and verified, to determine, in consultation with 
the local executive Forest officers, the selection of Forest areas 
Province by Province, and to formulate his recommendations in 
a report on each year’s work to the Supreme Government, 
which before arriving at a final decision may, if it thinks neces¬ 
sary, give the Provincial Governments an opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing their views oil the subject. After such survey and such 
selection of Forest areas are complete, the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment should, in our opinion, leave nothing to itself to do in this 
matter beyond exercising general control “ from outside.” 
ihe services of the Inspector-General should then be dispensed 
with, and the administration of Forest conservancy should be 
made over to the Provincial Governments. 

The service provincialized for administrative purposes as 
we propose, the Superintendent of “ Working Plans,” attached 
to the office of the Inspector-General, will have no work to do, 
and should be abolished, and the constitution of the Forest De¬ 
partment remodelled in accordance with the requirements and 
convenience of the various Provinces. A doable change seems 
to us necessary, especially in the interests of economical 
management. 

( 1 ) The existing Imperial distribution of Forest execu¬ 
tive charges into Circles, Divisions, and Ranges, which are not 
in most cases conterminous with the civil divisions of different 
Provinces, should be done away with as no longer necessary or 
convenient, and both made to coincide with each other. 

( 2 ) In each province, Forest conservancy should be, as 
once it was, an integral part of the civil District administration 
in something more than a name. When the Survey is over, 
and with it, the selection and demarcation of Forest areas, 
•half the professional work of the Department is done, and 
in respect of the other half, that of the local forest manage¬ 
ment, the head civil District officer should have, we 
think, more than a consultative voice and should not be 
merely a mechanical and useless channel of communication 
between the District Forest officer and the Circle Conservator, 
as at present he virtually is. 
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^ We Would, after -this double dtange, reoommend > the re- 
Consfcitiltion of the 'Forest ■Department on some suet lines as 
the following:— 

Each Province should have aConservafor at the head of its 
Forest Department, Who should communicate with) Government, 
and should be its consulting officer in respect of Forest conser¬ 
vancy generally. He should have, as now, controlling authori¬ 
ty over the Finance, organisation and discipline of his depart¬ 
ment, but in all matters of local forest management, his func¬ 
tions should be, as at present nominally they are, those of 
advice. Eight Conservators would be sufficient, one for each of 
the'Provinces?—India general, Bengal, Assam, N. \V.. Provinces 
arid Oude, Punjab, Central Provinces, 'Bbmbay 
and the present-staff, whieh consists of 15 Circle Conservators, 
might be cut down by 7. 

Next, the staff of intermediate supervisors, acting between 
the head of the Forest Department and the local body of Forest 
Rangers ( Or Overseers), also admits of considerable reduction. 
It at present consists of Deputy Conservators and Assistant Con¬ 
servators (numbering 125 in all) assisted by Sub-Assistant 
Conservators. Assuredly, such a triple machinery o fin ter¬ 
ra ediate supervision in connection with such a service as Forest 
Conservancy, in which the work, being more less concentrated 
oyer; particular areas or blocks, is simple and easy for purposes 
of control, cannot be deemed absolutely necessary for the effec¬ 
tive; protection of the public interests,; particularly after the 
system of ‘"working Forest Plans” is properly developed and 
.put into order. The ordinary administrative district staff should 
be, in a more active and real manner than at present, associated 
with the work of Forest supervision, and further, we recommend 
that the Local Boards and Committees, wherever practicable, 
may be given a large share and a direct interest also ( in the 
shape, say, of commission or good service rewards) in local 
forest supervision. The services of village headmen and local 
Inamdars should also, in our opinion, be utib'zerl for the 
purpose. With such outside agencies available for control, we 
think, the Provincial Governments should reduce a good deal 
the regular supe* vising staff of the Forest Department. It is as 
at present constituted, 1-25 strong, taking only the Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. We would give each Commissioner or 
Divisional officer one Deputy or Assistant Conservator to be his 
adviser or Assistant in Forest matters, according as local Forest 
work is more or less important. *Tbere are at present 37 iDivi- 
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sional Commissionerships in all India, and therefore 37 or say 
40 of these 125 Forest officers would be sufficient for. the real 
requirements of the service. Here therefore, there is much 
room for retrenchment without loss of departmental efficiency, 
and we would content ourselves with drawing the attention of 
the Finance Department to the fact that the State at this day 
maintains at an enormous cost to the treasury a body of about 
80 officers whose services, however useful in other days, will not 
for some years to come be permanently required, under the 
changes above suggested, which can be carried out without loss 
of efficiency for the public good. 

Finally as regards the District Forest administration, after 
the removal of Deputy and Assistant Conservators to a higher 
sphere of duty with the Divisional Commissioners, we would 
suggest that each District should have as its Forest officer a 
Sub-Assistant Conservator of Forests assisted by Forest Rangers 
in the management of Taluka work. 

Such a reconstitution of the service would, in our opinion, 
not only give us a large saving, but result in increased depart¬ 
mental efficiency in respect of Forest Conservancy. The esti¬ 
mated saving is about 6 lacs per annum. Our proposals may 
be thus summarised:— 

(1) That there should be no centralized administration 
of Forest Conservancy; Forest Survey should be carried out 
under central direction by the agency of the Revenue Survey 
Department. The office of the Superintendent of “ Forest 
Surveys” with his special staff should be abolished. The 
survey over, the Inspector-General should determine the selec¬ 
tion of Forest areas to be conserved, with the aid of the local 
officer of the P. W. Department, and lay down a general plan 
and a general system in respect of Forest administration for the 

f uidance of local Forest officers. This done, there should be no 
’orest Department in the Government of India. The services 
should be provincialized. 

( 2 ) That the Forest Department should be reconstituted 
in each Province thus:—One Conservator at the head of the 
Department and one Deputy or Assistant Cons r vat or with each 
Divisional Commissioner; one Sub-Assistant Conservator as 
head District Forest officer, aided by the Forest Rangers. 
The rest of the supervising staff should be abolished, For pur¬ 
poses of local supervision, the District administrative staff and 
the Local Boards and Committees, as well as village headmen 
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The services of 7 Conservators, and 80 Deputy and Assistant 
Conservators might be dispensed with under these changes. 


MINOR RETRENCHMENTS. 


Post :—The General Post Offices of Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta cost the Treasury about £ 12,000 per annum. These 
three offices, located in the capitals of the three Presidencies, 
representing the machinery of Provincial control, which is how¬ 
ever now a thing of the p i3t in respect of this Imperial service 
which is thoroughly under central direction, serve no purpose 
and have in fact outlived their usefulness. Owing their origin 
to a system of things long since gone, they are now only a use¬ 
less historical relic, and for this reason and others briefly stated 
in the Introductory section of this Note, we would propose that 
they be abolished. The next saving would be £ 12,000 a year. 
The centralized organisation of the service leaves nothing to be 
desired in the direction of supervision. 

Mints: —Of the Bombay and Calcutta Mints, it is notorious 
that the Calcutta mint does not always pay its way. It costs 
on an average £70,000 per annum. We suggest that it may 
be closed, the staff of the Bombay mint being strengthened and 
the machinery made adequate to the demands of additional 
work that would be thrown upon it. The cost of increase in 
the Bombay Miut establishment need not exceed 2 lacs a year, 
and thus the net saving to the state by this measure of retrench¬ 
ment would be about £50,000. 

Until 1869 there were three mints in India, working in the 
three Presidential capitals. Hut in that year, the Madras mint 
was .closed for want of sufficient work and we havernow ooly 
two. The comparative work of these in the 10 years from 1871 
to 1880 is shown in a table below :— 





Coinage in 10 years. 
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Calcutta. 

-> * — - 

.... 

Bombay. 


—Te ar. 

Gold £. 

. Silver £. 

Copper £. 

Total £ 

Gold £. 

Silver £. 

Copper £. 

Total £. 

1871 

3,994 

474*712 

6,121 

484.827 

... 

1,243,685 


1,243,685 

1872 

15,41.2 

i,0|0r0 m 

25,049 

1,120,470 

149 

610,3.85 


610,534 

1873 

-1-795 

1,045,953 

11,012 

1,088,760 

... 

2,934,961 


2,934,961 

1874 

15,49.8 

79.0,00.9 

14,461 

820,868 

... 

1,579,097 

...... 

1,570,097 

1875 

14,034 

1,771,462 

105,786 

1,851,282 

... 

3,125,422 

5,238 

3,130,660 

1876 

17,150 

818,340 

84,416 

916,912 ; 

... 

1,731,872 

24,2 44 

1,766,116 

1877 

...... 

2,079,-285 

107,885 

2,185,670 

... 

4,191,831 

16,0.44 

4,207,551 

1878 

i o,m 

5,151,821 . 

133,220 

5,300,677 

... 

11,028,505 

15,371 

11,043,876 

1879 


2,324,47.5 ■ 

66,648 

2,391,143 

.85 

4,886,275 


4,886,360 

1880 

14,60.4 

2,135,416 . 

67,300 

2,217,320 ; 

126 

8,121,551 

. 

8.121,677 

Total... | 

128,1":-! 

17^672,38.8 

’~ r 

' 621,398 

18,417,92,9 : 

360 • 

* 

39,453,584 

60,897 

40,514,517 
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A NOWSX;S' Re'CRBNCHMKNT. 

coinage r 1 Gold, Silver and Copper for all 
in these 1.0 years amounted to £ 57,933,578, thus dis¬ 
tributed > 

Gold .£ 128,483 

Silver .£ 57,125,798 

Copper .£ 679,295. 

The work of the Calcutta Mint is represented by a total 
coinage of £ 18,418,929, while that of the Bombay Mint 
amounted to a total of £ 39,5! 4,647, or, in round number, 
out of the total coinage of about 58-millions, the Bombay share 
was 39-5, that of Calcutta 18*4. Thus in these 10 years, the 
Calcutta Mint* which costs almost quite as much as the Bombay 
one, did not do even half as much work. 

Gold coinage is now almost: stopped and coppea' is a sub¬ 
sidiary coin. Therefore, the bulk of coining operations, is con¬ 
nected withr8ilver, and the work-of the Government mints at 
Calcutta and Bombay is chiefly dependent' upon the annual 
imports of Silver into the country. In normal years it is wholly 
sc* and itls only in exceptional years of famine or.distress, that 
a portion .of the silver supply for coinage is drawn from the 
ornaments and hoardings of the people. 

Here then, in the annual importations of ^Silver, we have 
an accurate measure by, which to form an approximate estimate 
of-the future prospects of work at-tbe two mbits. The follow¬ 
ing, table gives the imports of Silver for Bengal aud Bombay 
for.30 years from 18o4-o5 to 1883-84 :— 


Imports of 1 Silver. 


Year. 

Bengal. j 

Bombay. 

Total for Bri¬ 
tish India. 


£. 

! 

£. 

1854-55 

32:6,520 

983,920 

1,145,137 

1865-56 

4,356.6301 

3,719,244 

8,792,793 

1856-57 

5,502,627 

5,825,987 

12,237,695 

1857-58' 

6,228,114 

5,946,565 

12,986,332 

1858-59 

3,348,052 

4,443,742 

8,379,662 

Annual Average. 

3,951,389 

4,123,892 
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Year. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Total for Bri¬ 
tish India. 


£. 

£. 


1859-60 

6,666,410 

4,654,085 

12,068.626 

1860-61 

2,271,818 

3,467,993 

6,434,716 

1861-62 

2,445,241 

6,636,464 

9,728,800 

1862-63 

2,874,636 

9.957,925 

13,627,401 

1863-64 

2,306,816 

10,825,136 

14,037,109 

Annual Average... 

3,317,044 

7,110,221 


1864-65 

4,016,895 

6,327,836 

11,488,320 

1865-66 

6,687,052 

12,182,878 

20,184,407 

1866-67 

4,672,523 

3,481,840 

8,655,433 

1867-68 

2,778,206 

3,869,054 

6,999,451 

1868-69 

2,817,548 

6,667,519 

9,978,978 

Annual Average... 

4,194,565 

6,505,360 


1869-70 

3,143,463 

4,834,846 

8,264,107 

1870-71 

630,036 

1,791,243 

2,662,249 

1871-72 

2,834,626 

4,884,283 

8,000,035 

1872-73 

251,739 

1,444,779 

1,934,214 

1873-74 

1,472,158 

2,379,824 

4,143,729 

Annual Average... 

1,666,399 

3,000,936 


1874-75 

2,236,188 

3,445,862 

6,051,810 

1875-76 

515,016 

2,633,530 

3,464,331 

1876-77 

2,-21.590 

7,252,081 

9,594,408 

1877-78 

4,420,780 

11,076,166 

15,776,532 

1878-79 

1,367,152 

3,995,368 

5,593,699 

Annual Average. 

2,212,145 

5,680,602 


1879-80 

2,441,114 

6,902,462 

9,605,002 

1880-81 

945,524 

4, 1 66,057 

f, 316.156 

1881-82 

922,789 

5,429 131 

6,466,389 

1882-83 

1,307,065. 

6,888, 63 

8,358,02* 

1883-84 

1,125,988 

6,023,591 

7,408,5C6 

Annual Average. 

1,348,496 

5,881,940 


Total...... 

83,450,040 

161,668,555 

259,790,454 









































A Note on Retrenchment, 


Thus the quinquennial averages are:— 

Year. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

1854-55—1858-59 

1859-60—1863-64 

1864-65—1868-69 

1869-70—1873-74 

1874-75—1878-79 

1879-80—1883-84 

3,951,389 

3,317,044 

4,194,565 

1,666,145 

2,212,399 

1,348,496 

4,123,892 

7,110,921 

6,505,360 

3,000,996 

5,680,602 

5,881,940 



Thus, of the total imports of Silver during the 30 years 
from 1854-55 to 1883-84, which amounted to nearly 200 millions, 
Bombay and Bengal had between them 245, leaving only 15 
millions for the other Provinces. Of these two, again, Bombay 
imported 161-6 and Bengal 83-4 millions, so that the imports 
into the latter Province average only one half of those of the 
former. The proportionate work of each of the two mints closely 
corresponds to this relative ratio of imports of silver into the 
two Presidencies. 

Looking, however, to the quinquennial averages for each 
of the Provinces and to the annual imports, we find that the 
tendency in Bengal is to a fall-off. Ever since 1866-67, the im¬ 
ports of silver into that Province had been more or less on the 
decline till in 188^-84 out of the total imports amounting to 
£7,408,506 for ail India, the Bengal share was only £1,125,988 
while the Bombay figure was £ 6,023,591. Later figures 
are not available, but comparing the quinquennial averages 
for 1879-80—1883-84 with those for 1854-55—1858-59, we 
notice a striking difference. The Bengal average fell from £ 
3,951,389 to £ 1,348,496, while that of Bombay rose from £ 
4,123,892 to £ 5,881,940. We may, therefore, say that most of 
our imported silver,—as much as £ of the whole,—now comes 
to Bombay, barely ^ going to Calcutta, and that the current 
has set in in this direction ever since 1866-67. 

Such is the course of trade in respect of silver imports* 
and if the work of our Government Mints is, as Mr. Cotton 
observes, entirely dependent on that course in normal years,* it 
is not unreasonable to assume that coinage will, in future years, 
increase at the Bombay Mint, and decrease at the Calcutta one. 

11 
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Already, as shown before, the Bombay Mint does .more than 
twice as much work as the Calcutta one, the exact ratio being 
2-4 to 1, and as the tendency of Silver imports to centre more 
and more in Bombay developes itself, the Calcutta mint will 
have before long little or no work except in respect of copper 
coinage. The nearest Mint to the port of arrival would also 
be the most convenient for coining purposes to the importing 
merchant. Therefore we may say that neither the convenience 
of the merchants nor the interests of commerce would seem to 
require that, besides a Mint in Bombay, which can serve the 
needs of the situation for all practical purposes as the bulk ot 
the Silver supply comes there, there should be another at 
Calcutta and that, too, maintained generally at a loss to the 
Public Treasury. Further the concentration of coinage work 
at one central Mint would conduce to economy in management, 
unity of control, and cheapness of work. 

The service, of course, must be ? as it is at present, strictly 
Imperial and under Imperial direction. But it one central Mint, 
located in the commercial capital of the Empire, suffices for the 
convenience and interests of commerce, there is no reason, ap¬ 
parently, why another should be kept up in the political 
Metropolis of India, except it be for satisfying the sentimental 
susceptibilities of Calcutta. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Calcutta Mint be 
closed, the staff and machinery of the Bombay one being 
strengthened to meet the pressing increased work. The net 
saving would, according to our estimate, be no less than five 
lacs per annum. 





ways hnd means ©f meeting 

THE ADDITI0NAL, HRMY 
EXPENDITURES 


As the increase of the Indian* Army is now a fait accompli , 
the question of “ ways and means ” of meeting the additional 
military expenditure thus rendered necessary becomes a question 
of paramount importance. 

The Secretary of State for India, in his Budget speech of 
6 th A ugust 1885 in the House of Commons, attempted a brief re¬ 
view of the present condition of the Indian finances, and drew 
the attention of the House to a Ci sudden change of position, 
political, ani financial,” consequent on the changed aspect of 
affairs on the N. W. frontier. In order that the House might 
understand what that change meant (in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, ) Lord Raudolph Churchill observed that it had “ now 
to look to a permanent increase in the military charge, which 
might amount to something like £ 2 , 000 , 000 , and which could 
hardly be reduced below £ 1,500,000.” After detailing the 
measures called for by the requirements of the new military 
situation, such as the formation of new Goorkha regiments, 
additions to the native cavalry, increase of British troops &c., 
Lord Randolph Churchill proceeded to suggest “ the ways and. 
means ” of meeting the additional outlay. Among others, he 
stated that the Government of India might have recourse— 

( 1 ) To loans :—“ But that resource ” said his Lordship, 
“ ought only to be had recourse to with great caution,” as 
the present interest charge on debts incurred is over 11 millions. 

( 2 ) “ To diversion of part of the Famine Insurance 

Fundbut there would be considerable objections to that 
course.” 

( 3 ) To fresh taxation. In regard to taxation, there were 
three courses open *;— 

( a ) “ The License-tax ” might be “ re-east ” “ re¬ 

arranged,” and “ extended ;” and added Lord R. Churchill, “ I 
see no objection to that course, as the present is perhaps a 
favourable opportunity for its adoption.” 

* This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona 
Saryajanika Sabha, April 1886. 
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( b ) The Income-tax might be re-imposed ; this course 
has been finally adopted, though it was admitted that it was not 
a course free from difficulty. 

( c ) The Salt-tax might be raised ; but in doing so, 
Lord R. Churchill imagined there would be enormous difficul¬ 
ties. 

( 4 ) To the abrogation, or revision, of provincial con¬ 
tracts. 

( 5 ) To economy in Productive P. Works expenditure, 
or rather a .curtailment of it, as also to general retrench¬ 
ments. 

After submitting for the consideration of the House large 
proposals of such serious import, all or any of which might be 
adopted to meet the cost of the contemplated army-increase, the 
Secretary of State for India, with that calm philosophy and 
dignified equanimity which so fitted a truly Imperial statesman, 
looking cn the situation through the enchantment of distance 
across 10,000 miles of the blue seas, went on to assure the 
House that u there was nothing in this financial condition of 
India to cause alarm ,V and that it would be a complete error to 
“ imagine ” that the Indian Finance was not perfectly capable 
of adaj)ting itself to the circumstances, and enduring even 
heavier charges than those indicated. 

These five proposals, viewed as a whole, may be reduced to 
two heads, viz., 

( 1 ) Borrowing money for the purpose of defraying the 
additional military charges. 

(2) Meeting it by increase of taxation. These are vary 
serious proposals, and as we have seen already, they have 
found practical embodiment in Sir A. Colvin’s financial state¬ 
ment of March last. That statement makes it pretty clear 
that the settlement arrived at is only temporary, and has no 
elements of permanence. No thought has been given in the 
hurry of the moment to the question of retrenchment and the 
possible enhancement of the Income Tax, oi further addition to 
•the Salt duties, are spoken of with omim us gravity as quite 
possible contingencies, while little or no hope is held out of a 
possible re-imposition of the import duties and only a vague 
‘promise of retrenchment is made in the distant future. It 
thus becomes necessary to discuss the whole question from the 
Indian tax-payer’s point of view. Accepting the addition to 
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ourtLrmy charges as inevitable, we have now to see whether 
the policy of the Government of India in dealing with this 
crisis admits of reconsideration. 

Lord R. Churchill's first proposal, that of loans, standing 
by itself, seems to be perfectly unintelligible, unless it is taken 
in conjunction with his other proposals regarding the Famine 
Fund, and curtailment of the Jr. W. Budget Grant. The 
three proposals, taken together as parts of one measure, seem 
to us to formulate what soma will regard as a complete 
financial scheme for meeting the new charge of two millions, 
or possibly more. It was suggested by the’ Secretary of State 
that the P. W. expenditure, for which Government is allowed 
to raise between % and 3 millions a year by loans in England 
or India, might be cut down to safe and more convenient pro¬ 
portions. In other words, the proposal is that the sanctioned 
amount of money to be spent anually on Productive Public 
Works, chiefly railways or irrigation works, should be borrowed 
year after year, and part of the loans, so raised for such a 
purpose, appropriated for army-services, so that there might be 
no need of a resort to new borrowings on account of the military 
charges ; and the annual interest-payment should be made out 
of the proceeds of the old License and the new Income tax 
which have imposed as make-weights to equalize the burdeu on 
traders and professional or official classes of State taxes hitherto 
too exclusively raised from the agricultural classes. The Secre¬ 
tary of State apparently thinks, that the Famine Insurance 
Fund and the P. W. Grant cannot be better utilized than in 
paying part of the cost of the machinery of national protection 
from war which is as serious a danger as famine. 

Now this proposal of defraying part of the annual recurring 
expenditure of the country by means of loans, and going on 
adding year after year to the indebtedness of the country pro¬ 
fessedly for pure administrative purposes, is certainly a most 
extraordinary financial proposal, and were it not for the fact 
that it has been put forward by a responsible minister of the 
Grown in an official financial statement, it would scarcely have 
been worthy of selous consideration. While statesmen of high 
authority like ML. Gladstone, and economists of high eminence 
like Mr. John Stuart Mill, advocate the policy of defraying even 
extra-ordinary charges, such as war-charges, out oi current 
revenue, as a just and wise financial policy, here we have an 
Indian Secretary in his place in Parliament, submitting for 
•adoption this proposal that a portion of the ordinary expenses of 
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general administration should be paid out of borrowed 
money, for which interest alone was to be charged against 
current revenues. It is certainly wonderful that such a dreamy 
proposal, coming from a responsible minister of State, who 
prides himself on his practicality and foresight, and upon his 
being far removed from the lulling influences of the languor of 
this land of the lotus, should have provoked not a single word of 
adverse comment or criticism in the House, while a side party 
attack on Lord Ripon led to a most lively debate. It is a fact 
which speaks volumes as to the way in which questions of grave 
importance, affecting* the welfare of the millions of this depen¬ 
dency, are discussed and disposed of in the British Imperial 
Parliament. 

Whatever may be said of its insidious character, there is no 
doubt that this proposal has the advantage of possessing 
simplicity and facile opportunism. (1) It obviates the incon¬ 
venient necessity of resorting to additional taxation of an 
“ exasperating ” nature, and shunts off to a distant future all 
idea of a re-adjustment of existing taxation for meeting this 
increase of military charges. (2) It has further the advantage 
of reducing the re-curring permanent additional charge to a 
scarcely perceptible amount, for the increasing interest-charge 
on this new debt will he ipet by means of an expanding License 
and Income tax. ( 3 ) As no new loans would be necessary, 
the proposed arrangement would be also free from the diffi¬ 
culty of requiring public consent to fresh taxation measures. 
Paliament has already sanctioned the annual borrowing on ac¬ 
count of Productive P. Works expenditure, and the proposal 
only involves a new appropriation of the monies so raised: 
8 uch a division being justified on the ground that the end to be 
kept in view in either kind of expenditure was the same, viz., 
the protection of the nation from war or famine. 

The objections to such a scheme both on grounds of honesty 
and justice are, however, so obvious that we shall content our¬ 
selves with only stating here a few of them :— 

(1) First, it is impolitic and unfair to | ay ordinary charge 
of current expenditure out of borrowed money, and throw an 
increasingly heavy charge on future generations. That current 
expenditure should be met from current income is one of the 
first principles of sound finance ; and no scheme is worthy of 
serious consideration that goes counter to it. 
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_ v/ The proposal, if accepted, would lay down a most 
dangerous .precedent. It would leave no motive for enforcing 
present economy with due regard to prospective safety, and by 
lightening the present pressure of public burdens, would induce 
a blindness to the real facts of the situation, and lull the public 
mind to sloth and slumber over prospective dangers, to receive 
only “a rude awakening when it was too late to mend . 77 

( 3 ) The present debt of India is already close on 260 
millions, including guaranteed railway debt; and the interest- 
charge is over 11 millions and a half annually. The cost of 
remittance,—or which is the same thing, loss by exchange on 
the remittance account,—is already a million and a half. Thus 
the present indebtedness of the country is such that the annual 
charge of interest and exchange on the current revenues is no 
less than 13 millions, taking the guaranteed railways as really 
Government railways under a different name. The impolicy, 
therefore, of adding without limit, and at a regular and progres¬ 
sive rate, to the general debt year after year,—and that not for 
the purpose of developing the productive resources, and thereby 
the tax-paying powers of the country, but solely for Army Ser¬ 
vices,—is obvious ; and therefore any proposals tending in this 
direction of increasing the country’s foreign liabilities for interest 
must be viewed with extreme “ caution,” particularly in view 
of a threatened further foil in Exchange owing to the probable 
action of the U. S. Government, in the matter of the repeal of 
the Bland Act. 

(4 ) The proposal contemplates a diversion of the Famine 
Insurance Fund from its original purpose, for interest payment 
on account of the military charges, which would be a breach of 
faith on the part of the Financial administration of the country, 
and would “ exasperate 77 public opinion which reconciled itself 
with great difficulty, and under protest, to the imposition of the 
License-taX on the faith of the most solemn assurances and bind¬ 
ing promises voluntarily given by the Government of Lord 
Lytton when it was first imposed. 

The whole proposal of meeting the cost of the contemplated 
increase of the A/ iny by means of new loans is such that the 
nation has only to understand it in order to see its absurdity and 
impolicy, as well as its unscientific and unfair nature. And 
with this remark, we take our leave here of what we might call 
the borrowing proposals of Lord Randolph Churchill. We feel 
sure that the judgment of the impartial public, both in India 
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-nnd' in England, has already condemned this plan without 
reprieve. We pass on to the taxing proposals of his Lordship 
which appear to be of a more serious and practical importance. 
We will begin with his 4th proposal viz.,—the abrogation, or 
revision, of the Provincial Contracts. 

Lord R. Churchill proposed, if we correctly understand 
his language, to revise the existing provincial contracts, and on 
revision, to abolish, in part at least, the present scheme of peri¬ 
odically settled provincial allotments. In Lord ChurchilPs 
opinion, assignments for Provincial expenditure, out of Imperial 
revenues, should be regulated year by year with strict regard to 
the changing necessities of the Empire as a whole, and he sees 
obvious and great risk in tying up the hands of the Central 
Government, by entering into such contracts for long or short 
periods with the Local Governments. This proposal opens up 
the whole question of the de-centralisation policy inaugurated by 
Lord Mayo’s Government, and developed on existing lines by 
Lord Ripon,—a question of vast importance, with which, how¬ 
ever, it is not our object to deal with on this occasion. Practi¬ 
cally for our present purpose, we might regard the new propos¬ 
als as leading to a curtailment, for the advantage of the Imperial 
expenditure, of the existing provincial grants, and thereby leav¬ 
ing the Provincial Administrations tq recoup themselves by 
additions to their provincial resources. The advantage of it lies 
in the fact that the imperial wants might be thus met by the 
existing resources without the necessity of having recourse to ad¬ 
ditional taxation of a more or less “ irritating ” character for 
imperial purposes, and the odium of fresh taxation for Provincial 
needs might be shifted to the local Governments. The theory is 
that Provincial expenditure should be met out of strictly provin¬ 
cial income, and Imperial charges defrayed out of non-provincial 
and general receipts. So that any extension of imperial taxation 
proper might be avoided. All future additions to taxation would 
be purely provincial, instead of being imperial. Questions of 
additional taxation being provincialized would be at once 
removed from the arena of Indian Imperial Finance as such, and 
becoming local will lose all point and intere st as imperial ques¬ 
tions for national consideration. Lastly, win n this arrangement 
will be carried out, new taxation proposals will take such form 
as might be best suited to the habits and circumstances of the 
Provincial populations. 

This is a bold and dangerous proposal, and aims at abrogat¬ 
ing the provincial needs as they grow. It seems to us to be, 
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_ €vei% open to two very serious objections, besides the one 
above indicated. (1) It'would necessitate yea; after year, as 
the requirements of Empire increase, increasingly large additions 
to our Provincial rates, which fall under the present arrange¬ 
ments exclusively on our trading and agricultural classes, and 
have the effect of (to use Sir S. Northeotes’s language) “ over¬ 
loading ’’ the very “ springs of our national trade and industry. 7 ’ 
These classes besides, it should be borne in mind, contribute the 
major portion of the existing Imperial taxation, and are entitled 
to relief, if relief can nf any circumstances be given, from. 
Provincial burdens. The proposal under consideration shuts 
off all chances of such relief. (2) In the second place, under 
the scheme of Provincial taxation for Imperial purposes,— 
which in fact it is,—the flourishing foreign interests in the 
country will go untaxed. Already the whole system of imperial 
taxation is so ingeniously constructed that these foreign indu¬ 
stries pay absolutely nothing beyond a mere trifle, and it is 
perfectly evident that no provincial extension of taxation could 
be so planned as to reach the opulent foreign merchants, ihe 
proposal would leave them undisturbed in their present enjoy¬ 
ment of almost perfect immunity from taxation. 


On these and other grounds, therefore, we are strongly 
against the contemplated interference with the Provincial Con¬ 
tracts, and with the decentralisation policy on which they are 
based, as involving almost certain extensions of provincial 
rates, and a form of imperial taxation of a most dangerous and 
objectionable character. 


We now proceed to the consideration of the third proposal 
of the Secretary of State. It covers the whole grouud of the 
increase of imperial taxation of a direct nature, and relates to 
the License-tax, the Income-tax, and the Salt-tax. We will, 
take up the last part of the suggestion first, namely that winch 
contemplates an increase of the Salt-tax, 


This proposal, to meet the additional outlay on account of 
the A rmy increase by an enhancement of the Salt-tax, is a most 
tempting propose, and it is on that very account we feel that 
we ure bound to protest against it in the strongest terms. There 
is a fatal disposition in some quarters to regard it as a “ finan¬ 
cial reserve.” Even Lord Ripon spoke of it directly in that 
sense. It is looked at in much the same light as the Income- 
tax in England, as a very convenient engine in the hands of the 
financier. In times of emergency, pressure might be put on it 
12 
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, tover a financial deficit, or to meet an additional charge, 
without noise or trouble. Official opinion has been always 
taught to look upon the Salt-tax as a sound and safe resource 
in India. It is often urged by the official defenders of 
the tax that it is the only national tax that can reach 
all classes of the community. No other tax, of equal and 
general incidence, it is significantly added, no other form of 
taxation can be devised so ready and convenient to hand in the 
special circumstances of India, that can really touch the vast 
mass of the population. This is, to say the least, certainly a 
very weak line of argument for our Stracheys and Colvins to 
take. In the first place, it is difficult to understand—and the 
texts ol I olitical Kconomy do not help us here,—why there 
should be one or more such a national reserve as the Salt-tax. 
Is it not enough that the total taxation of the State—whatever 
it is, whether high or low, —is so adjusted as to distribute the 
total public burdens on all classes of the community in a fair 
and equitable manner And can it be really a task beyond the 
skill of our financiers to devise a scheme of taxes which will 
embrace within its scope and reach the different sections of the 


people each in its own way, measure, and degree ? Sound 


Political Econmy surely cannot countenance a resort to such a 
hateful impost as this Salt-tax for the sake of fiscal symmetry 
and abstract comprehensiveness. Let us Jook a little deeper, 
and try to understand the real nature of this impost, and also 
the working' of the prevailing finance policy in connection with 
it. 


Salt is a necessary of life ; it is an article of food both for 
man and beasts $ it is an article of manure ; and on its supply 
depends the whole fish-salting industry. It is also an import¬ 
ant national industry itself, in which the whole coast popu~ 
lation, as well as a large part of the inland population, is more 
or less deeply and directly interested. 


The Salt-tax is thus not only a tax on a prime necessary 
of life, but is also an industrial impost, and under this double 
aspect, it appears to us to be a far worse tax than even a 
poll-tax of the corresponding amount. For a^poll-tax, pure and 
simple—whatever odium, might attach to it as^such,—is a poll- 
tax, and nothing more or beyond. When we pay it, we are free 
from any further disturbance on its account. Not so with the 
Salt-tax, It taxes our food, it starves our land and cattle, and 
also affects our means of livelihood as a nation. 
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torically speaking, suck a tax, as Mr. Cotton remarks 
ins Decennial Report of the Material and Moral Progress of 
India ( page 159, part I ), had no large place in the fiscal sys¬ 
tem of the country under native Governments, and that “ the 
prominence given to Salt as a source of revenue is due in 
Bengal, as in other parts of India, to British fiscal policy. 

The tax is professedly a tax on a necessary of life, and 
truely partakes of the nature „pf a poll-tax on every man, 
woman, and child in the country, and as such offends against 
one of the fundamental principles of fair taxation. It is a tax 
of an indirect kind, levied from the dealer or producer, and the 
fact that while it brings into the treasury 4s. a maund, the price 
paid by the general public for the commodity is 6s. 6d., points 
to an evil of no small magnitude. The tax besides is un¬ 
equal, because of its equality, and therefore unfair in its inci¬ 
dence. The merchant prince and the cultivating peasant pay 
nearly the same amount, and neither the Bengal Zamiudar nor 
the European merchant of Bombay pays more of the tax than 
the toiling Ryot of the Konkan. The equality in the amount 
paid is a false equality, it does not imply true equality—name¬ 
ly, the “ equality of sacrifice.” And it is obvious that the 
poorer the man, the burden falls more heavily upon him. The 
poor agriculturist who has cattle to feed and fields to manure, 
who looks upon salted fish as his only dainty, does he not 
pay more than his fair share of this tax ? The Bhandaries of 
the Konkan, the Koonbees of the Deccan districts, the Kolis, 
and Bheels of Berar—can they be said to come in only for an 
equitable share of this burden 1 Do the richer classes feel the 
pressure of the impost as much as the poorer ! If not, 
the difference marks the measure of the inequality of the 
burden as it falls on different classes. And in all finan¬ 
cial discussions, the one question for the practical financier 
is not, whether the total burden of taxation is heavy 
or light on the general population,—which is a point 
of practical politics,—but whether, taking the whole body 
of public burdens, it is equally and equitably distributed ; 
not whether taxation as a whole is heavy or not as compared 
with the means of the country to pay, but whether as it is, the 
weight of it falls ojl all classes in just and equitable proportion 
to their ability to pay. And looked at from this and no other 
point, the inequality involved in. the incidence of this tax would 
furnish strong considerations against the proposed enhancement. 

In connection with the incidence of this tax, we may note 
that the increase or decrease of consumption, following varia- 
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Ii^ns in the duty levied, has a meaning which must not be 
mistaken. Certainly it is not the upper classes that are ex¬ 
pected to decrease their consumption of salt or increase it, 
because of the raising or lowering of the duty on it. And when 
we are told ( vide Strachey's Statement 1879-80 ) that general 
consumption has increased in Bengal owing to the reduction ot 
the duty, or that “ the rate of consumption for the whole Bom¬ 
bay Presidency was 9*9 lbs per head in 1879, and had increased 
to 11*7 lbs in 1882-83” (CotWs Report, 161st page), we must 
look for the cause of the increase in the consumption of other 
than the richer and well-to-do classes. It is the poorer classes 
—the cultivating peasant, the agricultural labourer, the poor 
fisherman,—people who cannot get even a full day’smeal for a 
full day's work, the millions who, according to Dr. Hunter and 
Mr. Elliott, live on one meal a day, these are the greatest 
sufferers by such an impost. And when these poor, starving, 
and suffering people eat more salt when it becomes cheap, and 
less when it is dear, in other words increase or diminish their 
daily consumption of an article of food, which,^ in India at least, 
is, next to air and water, a prime necessary of life, as the duty 
on it is less or more, it can be easily conoieved how hard must 
he the struggle for life with such classes. What a terrible 
privation must an increase of such a hateful and barbarous im¬ 
post mean to these humble classes ? Lord Randolph Churchill 
in England, and Sir A. Colvin out here, may propose with a 
light heart, and without counting the poor people's suffering, an 
increase of the tax, for the operation is so simple that the 
change in the duty can he effected by a stroke of the pen or a 
message by the wire, but surely no such step can be taken with¬ 
out inflicting positive injustice and additional Buffering on the 
poorer classes. 

Nor is this all. There is another aspect of this question of 
the Salt-tax which has not receiv ed the attention it deserves, 
but which must not be overlooked, particularly as it affects our 
economic growth in an essential and vital particular. This tax ? 
as remarked before, is an industrial impost^ of a most serious 
nature ; and let us inquire for a moment, ana see what has been 
the effect of the present Salt-tax policy on one of our industries, 
which once furnished means of subsistence to a large part of the 
coast and inland population. A few facts and figures hearing 
on this important point demand anxious study. 
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Year. Revenue. 

42-43 2*69 millions. 

52-53 3*17 „ 

62-63 4*56 

72-73 5 16 

82-83 6*18 


Cotton’s Report states that the gross Salt Revenue 
was 6*18croresin 1882-83, having risen 
three hundred per cent from 2*6 crores, 
which was the figure for 1842-43, in 40 
years. The net revenue, after deducting 
collection and other charges, was 5^ crores, or nearly 7d per 
head of the population under Bjitish administration. 

Great changes have taken place in the rate of the duty 

since 1843, and these 
changes are shown 
in a marginal table. 
The duty was dif¬ 
ferent in different 
provinces in 1843, 
and continued to be so 
down to the mutiny- 
period. In 1860-61, 
it under-went a 
change, and was in¬ 
creased all round. 
Another reconstruc¬ 
tion took place in 
1877-78, and a rough 


Year. 

Bom¬ 

bay. 

Ma¬ 

dras, 

Bengal 

Punjab 

N. In¬ 
dia. 


8 . 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

1843 

1-6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1860 

3 

... 

... 

5 

6 

1878 

5 

5-4J 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

1882 

4 

4-4| 

4 

4 

4 


equalisation was effected by raising the duty in Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, andloweriug it elsewhere. Lastly, in 1882-83 the equalisation 
was almost complete, and a general levelling of it to 4s. was 
carried out. Sir John Strachey was the first minister to attempt 
this equalisation, and Major Baring completed it, but not by 
raising the duty. Sir J. Strachey, in reply to a representation 
on the subject made by the President of the Salt Chamber of 
Commerce of Cheshire and Worcestershire, said ( p. 94, F. 
Statement, 1780 ) 4 it is an essential part of our policy to 
equalise the duties. 7 

This equalisation of the Salt duties in the different pro¬ 
vinces had the effect of putting on the same footing native and 
foreign salt. Imported salt was rather a gainer than loser by 
the changes made. Coming as ballast in merchant vessels, and 
paying only nominal freight, it could easily beat out of the 
market salt of native manufacture. As long as Bombay and 
Madras salt was under-taxed, it retained its tooting in the 
markets of Northern India, and could compete with Cheshire 
and other imported salt, but the equalisation had the effect of 
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It will be necessary to note a few details before the proper 
significance of these figures can be understood. The details of 
Salt-revenue supply an index to the sources of Salt-supply. . In 
Northern India, the duty is levied on the Inland customs line, 
and is really an excise duty on salt manufactured at works be¬ 
longing to Government. In Bengal, the greater part of the 
revenue is obtained by a customs duty on imports by sea; in 
Madras from sales of salt manufactured under Government 
monopoly, and in Bombay by an excise duty on local 
manufacture. 

The above table deserves careful study, as throwing light 
upon the present state of our great Salt industry. The sources 
of Salt supply are now (1) Government monopoly, (2) import¬ 
ation by sea, and (3) local manufacture. Of the 6*18 crores of 
Rupees raised from the tax on Salt required for our annual con¬ 
sumption, Government supplies represent 2*9 crores of revenue, 
the foreign importer contributes i*8 crores, and local manu¬ 
facture 1*5 crores, or in other words, Government produces for 
us by its own direct agency nearly half the quantity, the foreigner 
brings into the country for our use nearly a third, and the local 
manufacturer has to be content with producing only one quarter 
of the annual supplyv Thus before the combined monoploy of 
of Government and the foreign importer, the native producer is 
being driven out of the field 1 Let us see how this disastrous 
change in the national industry has been brought about, and in 
what direction it is tending. 

In Bombay, and Bombay alone, local manufacture holds 
its own ; it has died out elsewhere. The Bombay Salt Depart¬ 
ment was constituted in its present form in 1873, and was 
further developed on the same lines in 1882. It is under the 
charge of a Collector of Salt Revenue, with Deputies and Assis¬ 
tant Collectors, and with a numerous supervising and preventive 
staff, numbering 5,926 men in all. The sole aim of all recent 
changes has steadily been to bring under complete * control the 
manufacture, storing, and sale of Salt. Small and isolated 
'works have been suppressed, the depots of supply have been 
limited, and areas o’ 4 :' manufacture contracted. Thus is our local 
manufacture trammelled and controlled in the only province 
where it still maintains its foothold ; and the tendency of the 
presents arrangements is to establish virtually a Government 
monopoly under the name of a controlling agency. 

The Salt Department of Northern India directs and controls 
the Government monopoly of manufacture in the Pqnjab, N. 
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Jrovinccs, Oude, Central Provinces, Berar, Rajputana, 
Jentral India, and Behar. It is under a Commissioner with a 
staff of 190 officers and 4,939 men ; and these have the charge 
of the manufacture of seven millions of maunds i- e- half the 
quantity required for the annual consumption of the whole 
population. The local manufacturer has no place in the system 
and all native industry in Salt may be said to have died out 
throughout this vast area. 


In Madras, there is again the Government monopoly estab¬ 
lished as long ago as 1805. The system remains for the most 
part unchanged, except in the rigour with which the monopoly 
is enforced. Some private rights of manufacture and sale of 
Salt which existed before, were recognised, and compensation 
was given to the proprietors for abolishing them. The whole 
manufacture is now in the bands of a Government agency, 
under Government control. Down to 1877, the manufacture 
of Salt, except on Government account, was strictly prohibited 
in the Presidency. But since that year, an excise system has 
been introduced to encourage local manufacture. There has 
been however no improvement in the situation worth mention. 
The manufacture still remains a close Government monopoly. 


In British Burma, the supply is obtained both from local 
manufacture and foreign importation. But Mr. Cotton observes 
that the native industry is everywhere on the decline, owing to 
tke consumption of imported Salt. 


“ But it is in Bengal, above all that we are brought face to 
face with a most disastrous change, which gives us a timely 
indication of the serious and dangerous tendency of the present 
fiscal policy in relation to Salt. The importation of Salt dates 
only from 1818, nor did it acquire large proportions until 1835. 
In 1780, Warren Hastings introduced a system of Government 
monopoly, somewhat similar to that which now prevails in 
Madras. With certain modifications, the monopoly system 
continued till 1802, when it was gradually abolished, leaving 
„ . , J ; „„ the supply of Salt, whether by import- 

1M - ation or excise manufacture, to private 

enterprise. Excise manufacture was first fried in 1835 and 
authorised in 1847. It is still carried on to a considerable 
extent in each of the districts of Orissa, and to a small extent 
in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas on the Gangetic 
sea-board ; but the industry does not thrive, and the quantity 
manufactured has steadily decreased of late years. In 1883, 
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trufmanufacture ceased entirely in the Twenty-four Parganas. 
The quantity of locally manufactured Salt in Bengal in 1882-85 
was only 287,846 maunds.” Thus in Bengal the supply comes 
from abroad almost wholly. The history of the collapse of the 
native industry in this unfortunate province is marked by three 
striking stages :— 


(1) Local manufacture of »Salt in Bengal was stamped 
out by the Government monopoly of production between 1780 
and 1835. Government stopped local independent production,, 
and undertook to supply salt manufactured by its own agency * 
while it freely permitted importations by sea- 


(2) Having produced its full mischief, this policy was 
changed too late between 1847-62, when the local industry had 
been long since dead, and imported Salt had taken a firm hold 
of the local market. Local manufacture, subjected to excise- 
duty, was invited to compete with importing enterprise. Under 
such circumstances, the conditions of the competition were un¬ 
equal and local industry was at a disadvantage, and having to 
work its way against heavy odds, has not revived. 


(3) On failure Of local enterprise, without chance of re¬ 
covery, the importers became masters of the field, and imported 
Sait got a monopoly of the market. 


The Government has not lost a whit by any of these 
changes, and is as sure as over of recovering the whole of its 
Sait Revenues from the Province. It may even be said that it 
1ms gained considerably. It has no longer a cumbersome 
monopoly to manage for fiscal purposes ; and the full revenue 
comes without the inconvenience attaching to the older system- 
The importer of Cheshire and liverpool Salt pays the tax, and 
the full amount of it. Again the consumer has not lost much ; 
his Salt comes, as come it must, as surely as before, the source 
of supply alone being changed. He gets it now not from the 
native manufacturer, but from the foreign importer, and gets 
it equally cheap, if not cheaper. The sufferer and the only 
sufferer has been the native manufacturer. Ifc is he who has 
lost his calling by tills change, and has probably been driven 
to the plough. 


This decadence of the Salt Industry in this Province brings 
out in painful and prominent relief the full effect and tendency 
of the present fiscal policy of Government in the matter of the 
Salt tax. The total decline of the industry in Bengal marks a 
transfer of it, by skilful fiscal manipulation, to foreign hands. 
13 
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If such has been the fate of our Salt industry in Bengal, 
can we he sure that it does not stand iu similar danger iu other 

, « , I 4 1 T it *VT_Lt. 7 7 x n nil 4* ri£fc 
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parts of the country too ? In “ Northern India i. e., all the 


parts yx Wits UUUUUJ bUU . XU xmiunwn ? -- 

.Northern Provinces, except Bengal, the Government monopoly 
is strictly maintained, l-iocal manutacture is crushed, and im¬ 
portation freely allowed. In Madras, however, a relaxation. 
<jf the monopoly has commenced since 1877, in much the 
same manner in which it was attempted, in Bengal 30 years 
ago, ostensibly in favour of local production- But when the 
local industry has been so long in a state of paralysis and sus¬ 
pense, and imported Salt is permitted slowly to tight its way 
into the field, we cannot help asking the question, ^ whether the 
Bengal tragedy is to be played out again 1 Coining nearer 
home we find in Bombav that local industry is no doubt per¬ 
mitted still to live, and “though there is yet no monopoly of. 
production in the strict sense of the word but only most grasp- 
•ing control, still when we find that large local Salt-pans, such as 
those iu Ratnagiri, have been closed tor purposes of effective 
control, a strong preventive agency is maintained, areas of 
manufactures are dangerously contracted, and depots of locu, 
supply are limited in number,—it is almost impossible to believe 

that the fatal Bengal policy is not here too being pursued, 
though in a disguitSd form, without the intermediate stage ot 
monopoly. 


If this repressive policy continues to work, the danger of a 

complete transfer of the whole Salt industry to foreign hand is 
not too remote, and we only do our duty in calling public atten¬ 
tion to it. The results of the Salt-tax policy as at present deve¬ 
loped may be thus summarised 


m One of our first national industries is almost destroyed. 
In Bombay it is dying a lingering death, while in the other parts 
of the coimtry it is dead. 


12) Government has secured a complete command of 
Salt manufacture for fiscal purposes, having ousted the 
people by prohibitive and preventive regulations from 
the field. The sources of supply, the sea-board, the 
b.kes the Salt mines &c., are entirely under its control. 
The revenue of the state is strongly and effectively protected and 
secured, and the only inconveniehce of the arrangement is that a 
vast administrative machinery has to be maintained for the 
purpose of managing such a cumbrous monopoly. Government 
would indeed be glad if any way could be pointed out to get rid 
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-of the troublesome business without, of coarse, endangering the 
revenue. The removal of the prohibition upon local manufacture 
■in the Madras Presidency in 1877 is one proof among others of 
such a wish and such a feeling. The revenue secured, and the 
wants of the consumers supplied by an unlimited supply of the 
commodity, Government would not trouble itself with "the in¬ 
quiry who produces and supplies salt and makes money by it. 

(3) The worst has come to pass in Bengal. The industry 
lias changed hands, passing from native manufacturers to foreign 
importers. The Bengal oollapse shows that Government is not 
by any means disposed to keep in its hands the monopoly of a 
vast industry which it has thought fit to wrest from the people 
for revenue purposes, but is willing to admit the foreigners to a 
share of this monopoly. 

As far as the action of the duty as an industrial impost 
is concorned, these results are so disastrous that they compel 
■attention. i 

The fiscal policy of Government in this matter viz., of 
appropriating a whole industry of the nation for no other than 
revenue purposes, is a most extraordinary policy, without 
precedent, or example. We have a magnificent sea-board, 
large bait lakes and Salt mines, which afford great advantages 
lor baft manufacture. Wo have wealth at our very door, but 
we are not permitted to utilize it. We have, by the grace of 
God, splendid resources withiu our reach, but we are not suffered 
to turn them to account; and why? For enabling the State 
to derive a large and secure revenue. May we ask, without 
meaning to distract the official conscience, what moral or politi¬ 
cal right has Government to prevent ns, its native subjects, 
from freely producing this necessary of life for onr own 
daily wants? The equity and expediency of the case apart, 
we are bound to say that a Government that is spending 
millions upon millions—with the laudable object of develop^ 
ingtne material resources of the country.— is simply taki ng U p 
a most inconsistent position in thus adhering to the policy of 
debarring its subjects by a prohibitory code of regulations, from 
turning to use one of these very resources of material wealth. 
Is it free trade or good finance to oust the people from a vast 
arid remunerative industry ? Is it not better, nobler, and safer 
to leave the industry iu tba hands of the people themselves, and 
tax only their profits ? Indian finance is said fo be inelastic 
hut we might ask, where libs the cause of its inelasticity, if not 
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mb badness and unsonndness of the existing fiscal system 
which while securing nearly the whole income of the State 
from the poorer, starving and struggling classes, leaves un- 
touched the profits of the wealthy merchants, whether 
native or foreign, the earnings of vast European enterprises in 
the country, and the luxuries of the rich and well-to-do consu¬ 
mers, and hesitates, even in times of pressure, out of fear of 
interested clamour or of the criticism of a powerful press, to 
devise forms of taxation which will reach the pockets of these 
classes ? If the expenses of the administration are heavy and 
"rowing, Government can tax the nation’s profits, the nation’s 
fncotne. the nation’s expenditure, bnt it is surely against all 
ideas of justice or prndence to drive away the people from one 
of their largest fields of industry. 

We maintain that the fiscal system is perfectly capable of^ 
reconstruction so as to give our revenues any necessary amount of 
elasticity. New taxes can be devised which, while fully meet- 
inff the requirements of the financial situation, will render 
unnecessary any further continuance ot the Salt duty, which/ 
operates not simply as a tax on a necessary of life, but also as a 
hateful industrial impost, and is thus worse than a poll-tax. It 
is on these accounts that we condemn not only the Secretary of 
State’s proposal to raise the salt tax, bnt also the existing salt 
duty, and its policy as fraught with serious danger. 

AVe have dwelt on this subject longer than we had intended, 
for much misapprehension seems to prevail as to the nature and. 
working of this tax and Sir A. Colvin has hinted in clear terms 
that it may become necessary to raise it in order to meet tha 
additional outlay on army services. The tax is unnecessary, un¬ 
fair, unequal, aud disastrous in its working, and therefore we 
protest against its being maintained as a part of the permanent 

taxation of the country. ... . . , T . 

It is unnecessary to discuss the question of the joint License 
and Income Tax which has been recently imposed by Lord 
Dufferin’s Government to make both ends meet. 

As another taxing proposal, we would advocate the imposi¬ 
tion for revenue purposes of a uniform duty of 1 or 2 per cent. 
ad valorem on imports by sea. Such a customs duty as a fiscal 
resource is, in our judgment, iree trom oil objection, and imgnt 
be incorporated into the permanent fiscal system of the country. 
(1) In the first place it cannot be objected to as a protective 
duty. It would not work os such, because such a small duty 
could uot have any appreciable effect b ou the position of the 
foreign imports in our markets, so as to bonus ;; or protect 
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i-grovm articles. The articles of foreign merchandise 
imported into our country have already secured such a hold upon 
-our market, that they cannot be affected in any way by a light 
; impost, or nor can it improve the position in the local markets 
of the Indian manufactures as competing with foreign articles, 
undeveloped as the former are at present. (2) In the second 
place, such a small duty as the one we propose, would throw no 
inconvenient or hard burden on the consumer. The general 
body of our present imports does not consist of food supplies, or 
-supplies of raw material, which it would be unjust or impolitic 
to tax even for revenue purposes, but is made up of articles of 
luxury or convenience, and are for the most part manufactured 
articles. So that even if the price of these imported articles 
•be slightly raised by the action of the proposed duty, the 
consumer being for the most part well able to buy them, can¬ 
not in justice complain of the burden which he can well bear, 
but which, if he so chooses, be can well avoid by a little sacrifice 
of enjoyment. As far as the present state of demand for foreign 
imports in the country is concerned, we shall not be far wrong in 
•saying that it touches only the upper fringe of society, and does 
not yet reach the main bulk of the population. The proposed 
>duty will, therefore, fall where it should and conveniently fall 
on those classes that can afford to pay it, and not, like the pre¬ 
sent Salt tax, on classes least able to bear it. (3) Thirdly, 
the duty though so light as one or one and half per 
cent, would bring in a large revenue in the shape of customs. 
As a fiscal measure, it is equitable iu its incidence, putting the 
burden where it can well be borne. But further it has very 
strong recommendation in its favour. Such a duty as a per¬ 
manent part of the revenue system might serve as a financial 
reserve, which could be utilised in times of pressing emergency 
without difficulty or inconvenience. 

While thus suggesting such a general customs duty on 
imports, we are not prepared to support the proposal of the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce for the re-imposition of the Cotton 
Duties ; for such an impost, however disguised, assumes the 
character of special, class imposts, devised and maintained for 
special purposes. It would be felt as a grievance, and rouses the 
hostility of large and powerful class interests that would be 
aggrieved, and it would be utterly impossible to maintain it as 
a part of the general system of taxation. For this reason, if no 
other existed, we would not join in a recommendation for the 
revival of the cotton duties, which would re-open the irritating 
controversies of three years ago, though at the time the repeat 
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arried out, we protested against the step as a needless and.' 
hwise surrender in the then circumstances of the Financial 
situation. 

Onr present proposal rests on an entirely different basis. I 
18 a general Customs duty, not a particular tax. It is a customs 
duty on all imports alike, and not a particular tax on a parti- 
cular class of imported commodities. It is fairly a revenue- 
duty, and not in any correct sense a fiscal measure of a protoc- 
tional tendency. And to such a proposal' we see no objection 
of any practical validity or force, except perhaps on theoretical 
grounds of abstract Free Trade. 

We can here but cursorily mention that a succession duty,. 
sugar duties, tobacco tax, a tax on marriages have been suggest¬ 
ed by great financial authorities, and they will have to be exa¬ 
mined on their own grounds in a separate article. Thus far we 
have confined our attention to the various ways of raising addi¬ 
tional taxation. But it is clear that this is-by no means the 
only way available to us. The end can foe as effectually attained 
by economy and retrenchment. Large measures of economy 
are quite possible in the various branches of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration ; reduction in the Home Charges is by no means difficult 
or impossible, provided there is the ‘ will ’ to carry it out. Aud : 
we will here content ourselves with suggesting one measure of 
retrenchment which lias not received any large- measure of 
public attention. We refer to the reduction of the present 
interest charge on our Indian debt. 

The following figures show how matters stood down to 
1882-83 

( Mr. Cotton’s Report, pages 103,. 279, 281, 299. ) 


Kind of debt. 


Government of India debt 

“ General” .. 

Irrigation debt. 

State Railways. 

East India Railway. 


Guaranteed debt, 


Total. 


Total. 


-Amount. 

Charge. 

t £ 

97,050,806 

20,750,856 

36,002,952 

34,824,452 

£■ 

3,997,469 

809,091 

,1,226.702 

1,703,398 

188,629,066 

73,785,230 

7,736,660 

3,317,873 

262,414,296 

11,054,533 


Rate. 


per cent. 
4*1 
3’9 

3 - 5 

4- 8 


averages 

4'2 

4*5 
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ius the whole Debt of India, inclusive of Guaranteed 
Railways, is nearly 202£ millions, and the total of interest 
charged on its account is 11 millions. This is a very heavy- 
charge, and any scheme that might be suggested for its reduc¬ 
tion is worthy of the most attentive consideration. 

The table above given brings out the fact that the rate of 
interest on the guaranteed debt is considerably higher than that 
on Government debt. While we pay for the latter kind of 
obligation at 4*2 per cent., or excluding the East India Railway 
debt, less than 4 per cent., the charge for the former ranges 
above 4*5, the difference being nearly £ per cent, or even more, 
and yet we know that both these kinds of debt reit essentially on 
the same basis, viz., the credit of the Indian Government. The 
cause of the difference is to be found in the mode of borrowing 
adopted in the two cases. The Government debt, whether 

f eneral or productive Public Works, is raised directly by the 
ecretarv of State on Government account on the security of tbe 
Indian revenues, while the different Railway companies are 
allowed to borrow on their own separate account, helped to float 
it by the Government Guarantee. The security is felt by the 
investing public to be greater in the former than in the latter 
case, and consequently the terms on which loans can be raised 
by the one or the other agency differ considerably. The money 
market is more free for Government purposes than for the 
transactions of tbe guaranteed companies, and yet we know that 
the responsibility of the Indian Treasury is not one whit the less, 
whether the capital is sought by the Secretary of State, or by 
the Directors of a Company. 

Here then there is room for reform. Though the interest 
for the Guaranteed debt is paid out of the earnings of the 
guaranteed railways, we are vitally interested in the question of 
interest, inasmuch as Government is responsible for the whole in¬ 
terest in case of failure, and also is entitled to a share of the net 
profits. The question arises of what possible advantage can it 
be to the various Companies, or to the State, that the subscrip¬ 
tion of the public should be invited by the respective boards of 
such companies, instead of by the Secretary of State ? The 
question thus raised suggests its own solution. ( 1 ) The state 
should borrow for the purposes of the different Railway Com¬ 
panies on tbe same principle as it borrows for all other purposes, 
and should cease to allow the different companies to raise the 
capital on the credit of the State; ( 2 ) The new general Rail¬ 
way debt should be administered by the Bank of England \ and 
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^ ) facilities should be giveu for conversion into the new 
general Railway debt the guaranteed stocks of existing com¬ 
panies. These three propositions sum up Mr. Cohen’s scheme 
for reducing the interest charge on account of guaranteed debt 
by over | per cent., and we heartily support it, and hope that it 
will receive from Government the attentive consideration it 
•deserves. 

We would, for our own part, go further than Mr. Cohen, 
and suggest that the whole debt of India, including guaranteed, 
should be placed under the guarantee of the British Government. 
As things stand at present, the Indian Government can borrow 
in the money market only at 4 per cent., and its whole debt 
stands at this rate and a trifle over, having been contracted at 
different periods, and under different circumstances, while we 
find that the Imperial debt of Great Britain and Ireland pays 
not more than 3, or at the highest, 3| per cent. This gives the 
difference between the two rates of over £ per cent. Why this 
difference ? It is due to the inferior credit of the Government in 
the money market, as compared with that of the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment. Under the present arrangement, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment goes into the market for borrowing on its own account, in 
its own name, and on the security of its own revenues, and as 
its credit is not so good as that of Great Britain and Ireland, it 
finds it necessary to raise its loans on less advantageous terms 
•than those on which the English Government can borrow. And 
yet, it is true that the Indian Government appears as a borrower, 
only in u subordinate capacity as a branch of the English Gov¬ 
ernment, for the ultimate responsibility for the whole financial 
^position rests with the Imperial Government in England. It 
may well be asked, why it is that the Indian Government is not 
permitted to go into the market professedly on that basis with 
the British guarantee. A nominal change of basis aud security 
is all that is necessary to put matters right in this respect. The 
British Government should give us the benefit of its direct 
guarantee for our national debt obligation. The advantages of 
.such a system Would be very great. The market will be much 
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than it is, for the borrowing transactions of the Indian 
Government, and the net interest charged might be reduced by 
per cent, and even more, thus giving us a clear saving on 
^Government debt alone of nearly a million per annum. This 
would be a direct money advantage ; but the political advant¬ 
age would still be more valuable* Our finances will be, in 
that case, brought under the real effective control of the Im¬ 
perial Parliament, and our financial administration will be a 
responsible one in reality, instead of being as at present only 
nominally so. Farther, Parliament would come, through the 
natural operation of such financial relations, to feel a more 
direct, immediate and living interest in questions affecting the 
welfare of this Dependency over which it at present allows itself 
to “ sleep and slumber.*’ 
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a NOTE ©N THE NHTIONaL DEBT 
©F BRITISH INDIA.* 


A PROPOSAL FOB BEDUCING 
EXPENDITURE. 


The annual charge on the revenues of India on account of 
interest on the National Debt, which at present amounts to over 
11 milliions and a quarter, is a most serious item of our imperial 
liabilities, and discovering as it does a steady and alarming 
tendency to expansion, as now administered and managed, 
threatens to become, at no remote date, a source of grave em¬ 
barrassment to Indian Finance. It behoves Government, there¬ 
fore, to make a bold, earnest and resolute effort to lighten its 
pressure on the resources of this poor and otherwise over-taxed 
country, partly by making an effectual provision for the gradual 
liquidation of the debt itself, and partly by effecting from 
time to time such reduction in the rates oi interest payable 
thereon by wellknown methods of conversion, as the state of 
the money-market and the level ot the national credit might 
render possible. 

The National Debt of India, which in 1884-85 stood at the- 
high figure of 262£ millions, is made up of two parts, each 
standing on its own footing, namely, (1) the direct debt of 
Government, including both the “General” as well as that 
raised for Productive Public Works, and (2) guaranteed stocks 
of the Bailway Companies :— 


® This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanifc 
Sabha, July 1886. 
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k&cription of debt. 

Amount. 

Charges for 
interest. 


£ 

£> 

f u General". 

94,788,971 

3,997,469 

P. P. Works. 


r 

Irrigation . 

20,766,867 

$99,091 

State Railways, 

39,967,059 

1,527,300 

E. I. Railway... 

39,154,142 

1,718,100 

Guaranteed. 

67,6.97,168 

3,277,132 

Total... 

262,374,207 

11,329,092 


Remarks. 


Vide Cotton's .Re¬ 
port p. 104. 


► [ Stanton's Report. ]?• 


Including annuity- 
payment. 

At various rates 
ranging from 5 to 3^. 
[ Vide Col. Stanton's 
Report S3-4 p. 30.} 


Parenthetically, it may be remarked that the credit of the 
country is hypothecated for the whole of this debt to the fullest 
extent in shape of direct obligation or guarantee , and that the 
ultimate responsibility of Government is precisely the same in 
respect of the one kind of debt as of the other. 

Mr. Cohen M. P. in his remarkable memorandum on 
Indian railway finance, contributed to the London Times , Sept. 
1884, deals with the whole railway debt, including both guaran¬ 
teed and E, Indian, amounting to £ 100,851,310 and entailing 
an annual interest charge of nearly 5 million sterling, and 
writing with the authority of a commercial, expert and sound 
economist, recommends a practical scheme of conversion, which, 
while fully and effectually protecting and conserving vested 
interests, promises to reduce our pecuniary liabilities on account 
of this debt by at least a million per atmum, by revising its 
basis and re-casting its machinery. The commercial opinion of 
London is strongly in favor of this proposal to convert and con¬ 
solidate the existing guaranteed stocks into a general railway 
debt on Government account, and hostile critics have not yet 
urged against it anything beyond vague and baseless apprehen¬ 
sions of its ‘possible 7 tendency to retard railway extension in 
India. Besides obvious financial advantages, Mr. Cohen’s plan 
offers others of no less importance, (a) It would, among other 
results, break a costly and troublesome, huge monopoly which 
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^e worked to the serious loss and inconvenience of the 
country in timers of emergency, as shown by the conduct of the 
G. I. P. Railway directorate during the famine of 1876-78, 
and, by virtually converting these railways into State property, 
give the Government of the country such control as it ought to 
have over their financing and general management. (6) It 
would transfer from the hands of a private irresponsible agency 
to the responsible Government, the initiation and prosecution of 
future railway extensions ; and further, (c) it would substitute 
•for the policy of guarantees, hitherto pursued with greater re-, 
gard to the demands of an impatient and clamorous body of 
foreign capitalists and merchants than to the condition of the 
national finances or the legitimate requirements of the country,, 
a policy of direct obligation and responsibility in respect of 
of railway borrowings as well as of railway construction, which 
would lead to more cautious procedure in future, and by pre¬ 
venting a reckless and extravagant addition, in comfortable 
sleepiness, to existing liabilities on this account, conduce to the 
stability of Indian Finance no less than to the improvement of 
the national credit. Even were little or no weight, to be attach¬ 
ed to these and similar other considerations which might, be 
urged in its favor, a scheme which holds out the prospect, of a 
.dear sa ving to the amount of upwards of a million by a simple 
administrative change in the management and financing of 
these railways, and the feasibility of which cannot be for a 
moment challenged, deserves and demands the serious and care¬ 
ful attention of the Finance Committee. The scheme .might, 
perhaps, have to be modified here and there in its details. and 
particulars, to meet the “ prejudices ” or the just wishes of the 
investing public ; but the principle, on which it rests, is as un¬ 
impeachable as it is clear and iatelligibe. Mr. Cohen does not 
ask the Government of India to assume more extended responsi¬ 
bilities in respect of these railways than it has already incurred 
under the guarantee-contracts. What he proposes as a practical 
financier is, that it should not shrink, through timid or senti¬ 
mental fears, from standing forth boldly on the Stock-Exchange 
de jtire in the position which it at present holds de facto, and 
turning that position of responsible guarantor more fully to 
account than is possible under the existing arrangements. The 
credit of Government naturally stands agool deal higher than 
that of even the Railway Companies enjoying the advantage 
of its guarantee, and British investors accordingly feel greater 
confidence in its securities than in those which the private Com¬ 
panies can offer. Now if such be the feeling of the Stock- 
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Bilge, as we are assured it is, and as is shown undoubtedly 
to be the case by the difficulty with which the Midland and 
S. Maratha Railway Companies could recently float their loans, 
why on earth should we not avail ourselves of the feeling of the 
change in our favour ? The preference given to our Government 
securities over those of the guaranteed Companies will be tho 
measure of our financial gain under the proposed scheme. The. 
modus operandi of the conversion ^suggested may be roughly 
sketched out as follows :— 

The circumstance that the different guaranteed lines offer* 
securities of different values and earn different rates of profit, 
must be, of course, duly taken note of in any conversion scheme ; 
nor can it be forgotten that the stipulations regarding the divi¬ 
sion of surplus profits contained in the guarantee contracts 
between Government and the companies introduce an additional 
element of variation into the transaction. But it cannot be 
supposed that these varying factors, which determine the value 
of these guaranteed stocks, offer any greater obstacle to their 
proposed conversion into one consolidated stock than they do to* 
their free transfer in the open market by sale and purchase. 
On referring to the London Times’ 6i stock shares ?? report for 
April 9,1886, we find the prices of the guaranteed Indian 
railway stocks quoted thus;— 

These quotations 
obviously give not only 
the relative but the 
absolute value of the 
guaranteed stocks in the 
London market, inclu¬ 
sive of the interests 
created by the surplus- 
profit provisions. The 
holder of a guaranteed 
stock, when he sells it 
at the market price, 
parts not only with his 
stock but his interest as 
well in the surplus pro¬ 
fits of the guarnfceed 
lines as stipulated for 
in the guarantee-con- 

-AT. B .—The E. Indian stands on a sepa- tracts - . Now > our 
rate footing and is left out in this calculation ; conversion scheme, W0 
and so is the E. Bengal. might either leave the. 


Company. 

Total Capi¬ 
tal on Dec. 

Price of 
100 stock 
quoted. 


£ 

£ 

B. B. C. India . 

8,160,749 

1541 

G. I. V .. 

24,797,889 

1471 

Madras. 

10,678,531 

121 

Oudh and .Rohil- 


khand. 

7,519,619 

128 

S. P. Delhi. 

11,423,263 

1221 

S. India. 

4,422,155 

127L 

Total. 

67,002,206 
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autonomy of each company and with it the surplus-profit 
stipulations entirely untouched, or do away with both, if 
the latter alternative be chosen, we should have to offer to 
the present share-holders the full market value of their 
guaranteed stocks as ruling at the time on the ’ change, minus 
what is due to the greater security of Government investment 
as compared with private, ( say) about 10 per cent; while if the 
former course were selected, we would be justified in making a 
further deduction from their market values, ( say) from 5 to 10 
per cent, on account of the surplus-profit provisions of the 
guarantee contracts. The first course is preferable, as calculated 
to secure a better prospect of success as well as better terms for 
the proposed conversion. 

Now putting together these two conditions, and making a 
total deduction of from 15 to 20 per cent, from the market values 
of the guaranteed stocks on this account, as also taking the value 
of money to be 3 per cent, as now ruling in the London market, 
we should have to offer the following prices for the stocks with 
a view to thoir conversion into a single consolidated stock. On 
the basis of these prices, thus roughly calculated we can safely 

-invite the present hold- 


'"*T[ - 

Company. 

Price of 
100 stock ; 
ruling. 

Price per 
100 stock 5 
offered. 

B. B. O. India. 

G. I. HP. 

Madras. .. 

154-Jafc5p.c. 
147 at 5 „ 1 

121 afc4f „ 
128 at 5 „ 

122 at 5 ,, 
127 at 5 „ 

128 at 3 p.c. 
120 „ 

108 „ 

110 „ 

108 „ 
no „ 

Oudh and Iv,. 

S P Delhi.. 

S, India. .......... 



1 iuterest at from 5 to 4$ 
per cent, to Convert 
them into consolidated 
Government railway 
k at 3 per ceut. In 
lieu of a 100 guaran¬ 
teed stock at 5 percent, 
we offer a Government 
stock of 128, 120, 108, 
lit), 108, 110 at 3 per 
, cent, respectively tofcif 


holders of the different stocks, add this offer the investors may be 
reasonably expected to accept. The result of the proposed 
conversion might thus be shown in a tabular statement:— 
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As at present. 

Under the conversic 
scheme. 

Company. 

Stock capi¬ 
tal on Dec. 
31, 1883. 

J 

«w . 

P 

Price quoted; 

| exchange. 

Stock con¬ 
verted at. 

Prices offer¬ 
ed for con¬ 
version. 

B.B.O. India. 

£ 

8,160,749 

5 

154 

" £ 

10,500,000 

128 

I 

G. I. P. 

24,797,889 

5 

147 

29,800,000. 

120 

itadras . 

10,678,531 

4 » 

121 

11,500,000 

108 

Oudh and H.. 

7,519,619 

5 

128 

8,300,000 

110 

a; P. Delhi... 

11,423,263 

5 

122 

12,400,000 

108 

a. Indian. 

4,422,165 

5 

127 

4,800,000 

110 

Total... 

67,002,206 



77,300,000 



«+J . 

1 " 

jW m 


,Net 

gain. 


1 fp 

a « 


rs 


■? i 


!,a 


M H 

U^*S 

g§2 

Q Q <J 

O ©%id 
CCe? o 

i .^2 

COW a 

«# s 


[Difference £ 816,000 = gain to Government, but capital stock 
increased by £ 10,300,000. 

Charge for guaranteed interest — £ 3,120,000.] 

From the above table it will be seen that the result of the 
proposed conversion would be :— 

(1) Net. interest char- )£ 2,320,000 against 

ge on consolidated Government >£ 3,130,000 on guaranteed 
stock. • ) stock 

Net saving —£ 8 16,000. 

(2) Capital stock, consolidated, £ 77,300,000 against 
£ 67,002,212 guaranteed stock. 

Net increase—SA 0,300,000, in the amount of capital. 

The second part of the operation, namely, the addition of 
over lu millions to the amount of guaranteed stock, need have 
no terrors lor the Finance Minister who will not probably be 
ever called upon to pay it off, so that it can matter little or 
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ling to Mm at what figure it stands. If money becomes 
cheaper so as to make it worth his while to carry out a similar 
second conversion in future with a view to lightening, the. bur¬ 
den on the Indian tax-payer, his hands will be free in the 
matter. What is, however, of immediate concern to him is the 
net saving in the annual interest. 

Moreover the gain in the interest charge is not the only 
advantage which it offers. As. part of the conversion arrange¬ 
ment, the surplus profit stipulations in the existing contracts 
will have to be modified to the extent of defining “ surplus 
profits ” to be net profits realised over and above the new 
interest charge on the consolidated Government stock, and as 
the sum of surplus profits so defined would be larger than at 
present, the companies and Government will both share the 
benefit. The gain to Government in this respect may be thus 
calculated :— 

/ a \ isfet revenue of guaranteed companies * (vide 

Stanton’s Report page 49 ) = £ 3,296,883 
Guaranteed interest under present 

arrangements .••£ 3,135,(19 

Surplus-profits available for division 
between companies and Govern¬ 
ment.£ 161,164 

Govern merit share at £...,. = £ 80,582 

( b ) After conversion. 

Net Revenue........=£3,296,883 

Interest charge .= £ 2,320,000 

Surplus-profits.£ 976,883 

Govt’s share at |.••£ 488,442 

• Deduct present share -.£ 80,582 

Net increase of Govt, share .£ 401,800 

Combining the saving in the annual interest charge with 
this gain in the share of surplus profits, we.arriveat the follow¬ 
ing result :— 

(a) Saving in interest.....£816,000 

( b ) Increase in share of Surplus 

Profit ....£ 407,860 

Total. £ 1,223,8 60 _ 

' _E. Bengal Kailway pompany left out of account. 
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_ie net total gain is thus nearly a million and a quarter, 

against which there is only one harmless set-off, namely, the 

increase of amount in the Capital Stock by about 10 millions, 

which should, however, cause us no anxiety till the time for 
redeeming it comes of out own choice, —a very remote con¬ 
tingency which may be safely left out of practical calculations of 
immediate interest as long as the door is left open to successive 
conversions with a view to diminishing its pressure on the 
revenues of the State, in such manner as the state ot the 
money market and of the Government credit may suggest. 

Altogether, view it as we may, Mr. L. Cohen’s scheme 
appears to be so happily conceived that as modified above, it 
may be confidently commended to the careful consideration of 
the Finance Committee. 

Passing on from this subject of the guaranteed. Railway 
debt, we come to examine what may be described as the direct 
obligations of the Government of India. Mr. Cotton [in his 
Decennial Report, page 104 ] puts them down at £ 159,274,460, 
as they stood at the end of 1882-3, classified as under : — 

In India. £ 90,688,766 \ [Ah B. the “Indian” debt 

In England ... £ 68,585,694 j is in rupee, converted into 
sterling at the old conventional rate of exchange (lte=2s,), 
while the English debt is in gold.] 

Adding 5 millions to each side, as roughly the amount of 
recent loans, we get, 

India rupee debt.....£ 95,688,766 

English sterling debt.£ 73,585,694 

Total.£ 169,274,460 

Of the rupee debt, 23| crores bears interest at 4|, and the 
rest ( 72 crores ) at 4 per cent, while of the English sterling 
debt £ 62,460,044 hears interest at 4, and the rest at 3|. The 
whole of that portion of the English debt which bears interest at 
4 per cent, tails in by the end of August 1888, while the greater 
bulk of the rupee debt is redeemable at par on three months 
notice from Government, so that Government is left free to deal 
with either kind of debt in any maimer it may deem best for the 
public interest. 

The pressure of the annual debt charge on the Indian ex¬ 
chequer can be reduced in two ways, We might either pay off 
portions of' our debt or secure reduction from time to time in the 
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of Merest payable on it as money becomes cheaper. Thus 
redemption and conversion are the two inodes of dealing with 
these liabilities, and there is room for trying both in the case of 
•our debt. Conversions, both profitable and safe, are possible in 
the immediate future, while some provision should be made 
with our present means for the gradual liquidation of the debt, 
-on the basis of an automatic system of terminable annuities, 
such as has been adopted in respect of the English debt by the 
British Parliament under Sir S. Nortbcote’s scheme of i875, 
developed and enlarged under Mr. Childers’ in 1883. 

We shall begin with conversion schemes. A most difficult 
and perplexing question meets us at the very threshold, viz., 
‘Which kind of debt is preferable, rupee or sterling ?’ High 
authorities are divided on this question as to the expediency of 
•borrowing in India or England. After careful consideration, 
we see reason to dissent from the conclusions of Sir E. Baring 
■and other eminent financiers, and give our preference to sterling 
debt over rupee. It would not be out of place to state here 
•briefly our grounds for this preference. 

The whole policy of rupee-loans under the present conditions 
■of borrowing in India is, we hold, fundamentally, wrong, as being 
opposed not only to the received principles of Political Economy 
but also to considerations of safe and sound finance. Let ns go 

briefly into the history of our rupee loans, in order to under¬ 

stand their nature and effect. 

i Mr. Cotton gives the following details in his Report, 
p. 104 :— 

In' India. £ 

Imperial loans bearing interest 

44 per cent. Transfer Loan 1870.1,831,340 

4 J ,, ,, Indore State Railway.1,000,000 

4£ „ „ Transfer Loan 1878.,.1,858,150 

Transfer Loan 1879,4£ p. c. portion.18,731,267 

,, „ 7s sterling p. c. portion.24,'<00 

4 per cent. Loan 1832-33 .925,024 

„ „ „ 1835-36.2,495,630 

„ „ „ 1842-43 ..23,453,030 

„ „ „ 1854-55 5,320,840 

,, Transfer Loan 1865 .21,441,903 

4 „ ...1854....1,226,778 
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.Beduced 4p.c. Loan 1879 .. 

4 p. c. Promissory Notes Mysore Family 


National Debt of India. 


10,287,500 

.98,041 

..1,500,000 



,, Bailway Loan from the Scindia 


,, J.J * ±» xvnm>Y<i v y 

3| ,, Loan 1853-4 


E. I. Railway commuted stock 


,10,675 

57,470 


Total 


£90,261,648 


.Imperial loans not bearing interest. 

Total in India.., 


..87,051 

£90,348,699 


Add to these recent loans to the amount of upwards of 5 


crores at 4 p. c, 


.5,000,000 

£95,348,699* 


Whnt first strikes us in connection with these statistics is 
‘the smallness of the figure under the heading u Imperial loans 
not bearing interest.” The amount (£ 87,051 )—which is 
presumbly the net premium realised on all these loan-transactions 
together showing an imposing total of 95 crores,—indicates— 
and other evidence also points to the same fact—how onerous 
have been the terms on which they were conducted, Some of 
the loans raised before 1872, the year in which the depreciation, 
of silver commenced, as also some of those issued during Lord 
Northbrook’s administration, might have been floated at or even 
above par ; but many of the recent ones, particularly those 
issued during Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty, were taken up 
much below par. The conversion of the 10 crores 5^ p, c. loan 
into a p. c. loan in 1878 was a failure, and the notification of 
the 5 crores 41 p. c. loan is 1879, although the minimum rate 
was fixed at 94, resulted in only 4 crores being taken up. The 
losing nature of those transactions relative to the floating of 
rupee loans in 1878-9 and 1879-80 may be more clearly seen, 
when it is remembered that the rate of interest in England in 
those years was exceptionally low, never advancing beyond 3 and 
standing during several months at 2 per cent—a state of things 
which would have enabled the Government of India to issue 
sterling loans in England at or above par and on such advanta¬ 
geous terms. 

The conditions of borrowing in India, as far as Government 
loan operations are concerned, have undergone a remarkable 


c Rupee debt converted into sterling at the conventional rate of on© 
Rupee equal to two shillinga. 
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-enabge during the last 30 years. To show this clearly the figures 
quoted on a previous page may be re-arranged as under :— 

( a ) Before the mutiny _ £ 

4 p. c. loan 1832-33... 025,024 e The loan, Mr. Eobert- 

4 „ ,, 1835-36... 2,495,630 son tells us, was a 

4 . 1842-43...23,453,0*30 failure, a few lakhs only 

4 ” ,, 1854-55... 5,320,840 being subscribed [ vide , 

” 10 X OK 4 . 57 470* hla evidence before P. 

-,'i ” ,.V , oS’m Committee. ] 

4 ,, ir. l8o4. 1 , 220 , 1*8 

__ 33,478,772 

( b ) After the mutiny. £ 

4 p. c. Transfer loan 1865...21,441,903 1 og 073 243 
44 „ „ „ 1870... 1,831,340 f 

4;; ;; „ ists....... mss, iso 

Transfer Loau-1879, 4^ p. c. a portion .18, 1 31,36 < 

Total.77,341,432 

Brought forward, £ 77,341,432 

Transfer Loan 1879, 7 s. a portion .. 24,^ 

Reduced 4 p. c. loan 1879 .*. 10,«8/,o0l 

£ 87,652,932 

4.1 p. c. Indore State Railway . 1,000,000 

4 p . (;. Promissory Notes, Mysore Family .. 98,041 

4 p. c. Scindia loan. 1,500,000 

£ 2,598,041* 

To show to the reader at a glance the result of the above- 
the foregoing figures may be arranged thus 
Before the mutiny—-at 4 p. c. £83,478,772 
After „ ,, at 4 p. c. 

in 1865 21,441,9o<> 7 
in 1879 10,287,500 ) 

31,729,403 

„ at 4 p. c. 

1870 1,831,340 

1878 1,858,150 

1879 18,731,267 

24,000 

___ 22,444,757 

Total—£ 87,652,932 

^ We leave this sum out of our calculations altogether, as it doe**; 
not relate to strict market transactions. 
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figures bring out two facts, taken in conjunction 
•with other evidence :— 

(1) a continued rise in the rates of interest at which 
loans could be issued ; 

( 2 ) an equally continued fall, as we know in the case 
of loans raised by Lord Lvtton’s Government, in the amount of 
cash realised. 

These two facts indicate a continued movement of fall in 
ihe value of the Government Rupee Securities. “ The fall in 
Government paper,” wrote the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
in their memorial to Lord Ripon’s Government in Feb, 1884 , on 
Railway Extension in India, ii within the last 3 years [ i* e. 
1881-84 ] is quite 10 per cent.” This has been the result of 
the concurrent operation of many causes, among which may be 
uromineutly mentioned, ( 1 ) the depreciation of silver since 
1872, though counteracted in some measure by the falling value 
of money in England, ( 2 ) the great and increasing absorption 
of capital into industrial enterprise and extended trade during 
recent years, and ( 3 ) the forced floating of rupee loans by 
Government on terms, however wasteful or onerous. 44 It is 
improbable ” added the Chamber, “ that rupee p. c. loans 
issued in India could be floated at a higher rate than Rs. 90 per 
cent,” or in other words, as Mr. Westland puts it in hi.s minute 
on Rupee loans (Feb. 1884), “ India has but a small absorbing 
capacity for such loans ” or there is very little absorbing power 
in India itself left now. 

( 1 ) Our loss in the principal on account of discount in¬ 
curred by issuing rupee loans under these circumstances is how¬ 
ever, though large in itself, only a trifling portion of our total 
loss involved in that procedure. 

(2) Far rnpre formidable is our annual loss in interest-pay 
merit. The rate's of interest payable on our present loans are 

and 4 respectively on £ 23,444,759 and £ 71,816,861, while 
money can be freely obtained in England at rates varying from 3| 
to 3. The differential loss to the Indian exchequer is only a 
trifle less than full one per cent and may be calculated as 
under :— 

Debt in crores. 

Rs. 

23.44,47,590 at 4| 

71,81,68,610 at 4 


NV 


Charge for interest 

Rs. 

1,05,50,130 

2,87,26,740 


3,92,76,870 


j Now the rupee debt 
| of Rs. 95,26/16,200 
(into sterling 3 per 
'cent at 90, at the 
current rates of ex¬ 
change Is 9d per 
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bj is equal to £ 71,000,000 sterling and the interest charge 
per annum, £ 2,366,000. Let us compare the two amounts for 
interest charge. The sterling debt would cost us per annum 
2,336,000, or Re. 3,12,13,000 (afcRs. = ls 6d), while our 
rupee debt entails a charge of Rs. 3,92,76,870. The net difference 
is Rs. 80,63,870. Now upwards of 80 lakhs of rupees is rather 
a pretty sum. for a poor country to lose year after year. Rut, 
we are told, we should bear with quiet, unmurmuring equani¬ 
mity so much present loss with a view to future financial safety 
and stability in the presence of the disquieting uncertainties of 
the silver market. The fall of silver, represented by the loss of 
these 80 lakhs a year, is from the present rate of Is 6d to Is 2— 
5d, and we thus provide for a very great drop of the rupee 
indeed! He must, of course, be a bold prophet who would ven¬ 
ture to forecaste the future of silver, but we cannot go, practi¬ 
cally speaking, very wrong in calculating that it will be long, 
very long indeed, before our rupee sinks to that level of value, and 
during this interval of anxious suspense, we are asked to go on pay¬ 
ing this heavy price for our sentimental fears of the “Silver risk” 
a-kead! We bold that there is no sufficient justification for 
incurring so much loss and so needlessly in the circumstances of 
the present situation. We have not much faith is Bimetallism, 
which we look upon as a fond day-dream of doctrinaire enthu¬ 
siasts, but we have firm and abiding faith in the operation of 
economic causes—which would, before long* not only arrest the 
fall of the rupee by diminishing the production of the American 
silver mines, but, adjusting demand and supply, cause perhaps 
an upward movement in its favour. At any rate, the day can¬ 
not be near when the rupee shall sink below Is 2—5d and con¬ 
vert our present loss into a gain, and till it comes, if it comes 
at all, many things will have happened to diminish our anxieties 
and difficulties on the subject. 

(3) But the present policy of rupee loans is yet open to 
another and no less formidable objection * The Bombay Chamber 
in their memorial of February 1884, above referred to, write:— 
“ Each fresh issue of rupee loans in India has the effect of cau* 
sing a serious advance in the value of money in the local' 
markets, thereby bringing loss and inconvenience to all who are 
engaged in commercial pursuits.” Mr. Westland, the Comptroller 
General, in his Minute on rupee loans, practically endorses this- 
complaint of the Chamber and holds,—though his opinion has 
been much controverted,—that the. issues of Government loans- 
have been “ each year crucial operations,” “the one operation 
up to which the money market each year works and from which. 
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_ l falls.” Now, it is clear that to the extent to which the 
^operations of Government tend to augment the rate of interest 
in the money market, they are liable to the condemnation pro¬ 
nounced upon such transactions by John Stuart Mill in his 
Political Economy, Chap. VII Bk. V. 44 National Debts.” In a 
country where there are admittedly no over-flowings of the 
national capital and where new fields of profitable industry are 
daily opening out for which all the annual accumulations of the 
country are scarcely sufficient, Government can hardly borrow 
without seriously trenching on the funds required for private 
enterprise and placing itself in the position which it ought never 
to take up except under hard necessity, viz. 9 that of “ a 
competitor for capital with the ordinary channels of production 
investment.” The difficulty, nay, the impossibility of floating 
large loans in India except on ruinous terms, which seems to be 
admitted on all hands, is in this view a significant circumstance^, 
adding very much to the strength of this objection. When 
loans reach a point at which they either fail or can only he 
issued at discount and at exorbitant rates of interest, this is 
positive jjroof that they seek to intercept the nation's savings 
from finding employment in other and legitimate fields of private- 
investment. 

(4) But even these objections might be overlooked if our 
rupee loans were really all absorbed in the country itself and 
secured either the justly valued political advantage of giving a 
direct pecuniary interest in the stability and credit of Govern¬ 
ment to the higher, monied and propertied classes in the count¬ 
ry, or the equally important financial advantage of keeping 
within the country itself the money payable as interest to the 
investors. All doubts, however, on the point are set at rest,, 
and a flood of light is obtained when we carefully read Mr* 
Westland's evidence before the Select Committee of the Housfc 
of Commons on E. I Railways. We clearly see that the present 
policy of rupee loans has the effect, whatever its original object* 
of benefiting neither the Indian treasury nor the Indian tax¬ 
payer, but wholly the foreign investor and the local speculator, 
and has otherwise no justification or excuse either in the political 
or the financial considerations which ought, in normal circum¬ 
stances, to guide and govern such action on the part of the 
State. When questioned by the Chairman ( Mr. Baxter m. p. y 
on the subject of borrowing and the comparative advantages of 
borrowing in England and India, Mr. Westland, the Comptrol¬ 
ler-General to the Government of India, said :— 
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of opinion that the operations of the 
exhausted for h time the lending reserve of the 
Indian market/ 7 

“ Who is it who takes up the loans at present ?—First, the 
European banks ; second, the native financial firms who have 
capital ; third, the native brokers and dealers in Government 
paper, who have no capital, but who take up the loans on the 
chance of making a profit by passing them on ; and fourth, the 
European brokers. One of the most successful men, who 
tendered for these loans, was a short time ago a door-keeper at 
one of the bonded ware-houses with a salary of* Rs. 12 a month. 
He was a very lager holder of Government paper, although he 
was entirely without means. 77 

Who are the permanent investors '?.—A vary small part 
is taken up permanently in India ;by far the most comes to this 
country ( England ). At least half of e very loan finds its way 
ultimately to England. Latterly this has not been the case so 
much, and the result has been that the last loan was not favour¬ 
able. Those who tendered did so with a view to pass it on to 
the permanent investors, and it was found, when the loan was 
^eiit over here, that there were hardly any permanent investors, 
‘,nd it was thrown back upon them who had tendered for it. 77 

“ So that it was absorbed in India ?—No, it had not been 
absorbed when I came away from India. It was then chiefly 
in the hands of the banks who had made advances upon it, and 
persons were paying interest to the banks for advances made to 
take up the Joans. 77 

- 4 What is the reason of the falling off in the rupee loans in 
the Indian Market ?—Partly this that rupee paper has not been 
very steady in price for the past two or three years. Two years 
ago a4p. c. lean was taken up at 105, because it was believed 
that there would be a large demand for it in England. As a 
matter of fact, there was no such demand for it in England, 
and when the paper came back upon the Indian market, it fell 
at once from 105 to 99. Holders began to be frightened, and 
the banks who were large holders, began to want to get out of 
it. With things in this condition came the rupee loan of last 
year. That too was taken up by persons who thought they 
could pass it on. But it was found that holders of rupee paper 
were anxious to get rid of it rather than to increase their hold¬ 
ings, and the loan power of India was really for the time ex¬ 
hausted. The last loan was soon down to 95, having been issued 
at 98*5. 77 
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- you tell us if any attempts have been made to m- 

duciTthe masses of the people of India to invest small amounts 
in Government loans?—So long ago as 1870 it was pointed out 
that the amount of the loans held by natives was decreasing, 
and at the time it was accounted for bv the greater competition 
for the loans on the part of Europeans. Another reason was 
i?aid to be the decadence of the Native Courts, the courtiers of 
which were about our best customers for the loans. Two years 
a<m a plan was tried of issuing stock-uofces of from Its. 1-4 to 
loo’as an experiment to test whether or not there was a demand 
for such investment. That experiment was not successful.’ 
After referring to other attempts, Mr. Westland added:— 
“ The result of all this was to lead to the conclusion that it was 
not possible to expect that the hoardings of the people would 
come into the hands of the Government. Besides that very 

little has been taken up in this way, these schemes have been 

found very cumbersome to manage in every way. ’ 


u Can you tell the Committee what is the total amount of 
the Indian debt held in England?-The last return for 1883 
shows that the total amount of the Indian debt is close upon 94 
crores, and of this only 21 are held in India, the rest being 
held in Europe, 22 crores in London alone. ” 


“ What rate of interest do Europeans require on rupee in- 
vestments, as compared with sterling investments t In England 
we can get money at less than 8-jy p. e. A <> per cent loan was 
taken up at £ 94-4-2. On the other hand, tne last rupee loan 
was issued at 4 p. c. and was under par.” 


By Mr. J. K. Cross.—“ Are there no economical cond- 
tions in favour of lx>trowing in India?—I do not know’ that there 
are ; for now, whether we borrow in England or India, the 
capital eventually comes from England, and we ha\ e to remit 
interest upon it to this country.” 


Now, ‘Four per cent loans under par’ or 


half p. c, loans slightly above par,’—these terms 


1 four and a 
are not, as 


experience shows, high enough to induce the native capitalists 
to lend their money to Government; but as compared with the 
prospects of sterling investment, are sufficiently tempting to at¬ 
tract capital from England, where the value of money ranges at 
about p. c., oftener falling below than advancing beyond that 
point, “ A 3 per cent loan ( in gold ) at £ 94-4-2 ” and a 
rupee loan “ at 4 p, c. 17 under par give us, as the differential 
advantage to the investor in the case of rupee-investment, but a 
16 
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ifle less than one per cent. The conditions of borrowing havo 
slightly changed since Mr, Westland gave his evidence, to 
augment the difference : it is now full one per cent. As the re¬ 
sult of this state of things in connection with the money market 
in England and in India, the evidence of Mr. Westland, above 
quoted in full, brings out the following points prominently 

( a ) As far as these rupee loans are concerned, the native 
capital stands altogether outside the sphere of Government 
borrowing operations. Native brokers do no doubt sometimes 
take up such loans, but they do so ly way of speculation out of 
which to make profit, and eventually pass it on to foreign in¬ 
vestors. All attempts hitherto made have failed to reach tho 
hoardings of the masses of the people. 

(4) The capital of Government rupee loans comes ulti¬ 
mately from England all the same whether it is subscribed in 
the first instance by English investors over the sea or tempor¬ 
arily resident in this, country. The balance of advantage in 
favour of rupee‘investment, on the terms we at present offer, 
measures and determines this eagerness to lend us their money : 
it is now represented by full one per cent. It varies directly as- 
the falling value of money in England, and inversely as the 
falling rupee, but these two opposite forces seem almost to 
equilibrate each other. There may be slight variations in 
accordance with the intensity of either force, one way or the 
other, but as long as a lair difference between the prospects of 
sterling and rupee investment is maintained, the continuance of 
the present state of things may be safely depended upon. Of 
the 93 crores [ or now 95 ] of our rupee loans, 72 or 75 are now 
held in England, and the rest in India. But with respect to 
this latter amount ( 21 crores ) it should be borne in mind that 
it is, for the most part, in the hands of European residents 
in the country, who cannot fix their home here. The interest 
lor the greater part has to be remittfd to England by Govern¬ 
ment under special arrangements sanctioned as a concession to- 
English investors in 1852 on the recommendation of merchants 
and bankers of Calcutta, under which interest on rupee paper 
was made payable at the Bank of England through banks at 
Calcutta. 

( c ) The marginal advantage above referred to in favour 
of mpee investment is not only sufficiently high to act as an 
inducement to foreign capitalists to put their money into Indian 
rupee securities, but to offer a pretty fine scope for profitable? 
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business to adventurous speculators in the country. Inter¬ 
mediate transactions, presumably of an advantageous »«tnre, 
can take place, sometimes two, sometimes three or more, before 
our unhappy rupee paper passes from their hands into those of 
permanent investors abroad. The instance, cited by the 
Comptroller-General to the Government of India in his evidence 
before the Parliamenary Committee, of a door-keeper buying up 
large quantities of rupee paper for purposes of speculative ven¬ 
ture is very suggestive, though amusing. 

(d) The demand for our rupee loans in India is regulated' 
bv and is in precise proportion to, the demand for them in 
England, and the terms on which we can hope to borrow out 
here are measured by the expectations ot English capitalists 
who base their calculations on the chances of sterling invest¬ 
ment with careful regard to fluctuations of the silver market. 
So even when we seemingly borrow in India, we have to de- 
pend on the good will of the English investors for the success 
of our loan operations, quite as entirely as if we borrowed m 
England ; our loans succeed or fail in India as there is or there: 
is not an effective demand for them in England, 

Thus we see that our rupee loans floated in India, far from 
securiug any political or financial advantage, are practical y 
sterling loans, minus their advantages. By borrowing m India,, 
we only pay a large premium on local speculation and lose the 
advantages of direct contact with the English Stock Exchange. 

(5) Is this policy of rupee loans safe in the end ? Is it 
compatible, in the existing circumstances, in the long run with 
the continued maintainance of our national credit even a, u 
present level ? We think, not. If the value of money rises m 
England, as it did three years ago after a drop in 18 - 9 and i»au, 
unaccompanied by improvement in sterling exchange, or a lur- 
ther depreciation of silver takes place without a corresponding 
fall in the value of money in England, and in consequence the 
margin of differential, advantage, at present existing in iavoui ot 
rupee securities, is dangerously narrowed, we must be prepared, 
for a re-action in the feeling of the English btock Exchange 
against our rupee paper. In fact, some time ago, signs 0 s nf ^ 

a re-action were visible in consequence of a sudden fall 01 

rupee. They are now happily past, but we connot be . sure that 
they may not at any time and with “ but little notice return- 
And the natural query is, what will then be the fate of oiu 
rupee paper? Why, it will all come back on our own market. 
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x^eferring to such a contingency, Mr. Lewis G. Hynes, of 
H. M.’s Mint, Bombay, in his “ Gold for India” page 53, 
says 


“ The whole of the stock, representing India’s rupee debt 
held in England, will find its way back to this country. India 
will be compelled to receive her promissory notes in payment of 
her trade-debt, instead of receiving it in silver or gold. The 
price of the Stock in India will be greatly depreciated, the prices 
of her products will be raised, the metallic currency reduced, 
and the credit of the Government will be injured to such an 
extent that it will be found practically impossible to raise future 
loans in India. She will be driven to seek for money in the 
gold-market of the world and her last state will be worse than 
the first.” The danger of the falling rupee seems here the other 
way. When our rupee-paper, which we keep up for fear of 
increasing our gold liabilities abroad, comes back and deteriorates 
in value, the credit of Government will be seriously damaged 
and our position, encumbered with a large amount of rupee 
debt, will be worse than it could be without that disquieting 
encumbrance. 


(6) The risks and difficulties surrounding the issue of rupee 
loans are increasing, while their advantages are steadily diminish¬ 
ing ; and we do not see any new prospect of a change for the 
better in this state of things. As now lines of profitable business 


are opening out, the conditions of borrowing are stiffening in the 


couutry. And in the absence of an over-flow of surplus capital, 
Government cannot expect, for a long time to come, to get an 
opportunity of carrying out any scheme of conversion with a 
view to securing a reduction in the interest-charge annually 
payable. 


These are some of our chief grounds for holding that the 


whole policy of rupee debt in the present condition of things is 
ab initio wrong. We prefer to see all our debt in sterling even 
in the face of adverse sterling exchange. Our argument may be N 
summed up thus :— 


( 1 ) Rupee loans involve a considerable loss in discount. 


( 2 ) There is a still larger loss in annual interest-payment, 
to the extent of over 80 lakhs, which loss is out of all proportion 
to any reasonable fears that might be entertained of the Silver- 
depreciation—fears in which alone it can have any justi¬ 
fication. 
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Onr loan operations seriously interfere with the free 
movements of private enterprise, trenching, as they do, upon the 
already insufficient fund available for purposes of industrial in¬ 
vestment and expanding trade. The loan-absorbing power of 
India is becoming almost nil, as is e videnced by the increasing 
difficulty of floating rupee loans even on extravagant terms. 

( 4 ) The policy benefits the foreign investor and the local 
speculators at the expense of the Indian'tax-payer. 

( 5 ) It is further unsafe as being likely, in certain not 
improbable contingencies, to place in serious jeopardy the credit 
of the country. 

Having thus cleared the preliminary ground, we proceed to 
propose our own scheme of conversion with respect to the whole 
“ direct ” debt of India, both sterling and rupee. 

We prefer the system of stocks to that of loans as supply¬ 
ing a more reliable index to oar position in the money market, 
and also as being a more convenient and lamiliar form ot con¬ 
vertible security. Stocks need involve no necessary limitations 
of the nation’s liberty of action as regards redemption or con¬ 
version. They might be made redeemable at par on a year s 
notice, as is provided by the Consolidating Act of 1870 in 
England, and they need not be guaranteed, even for any limited 
length of time, unless the terms on which they are negotiated 
he exceptionally favourable, .as in the case of the “ Two-and-a- 
half per cents ” created under Mr. Childers’ Scheme adopted 
by Parliament in 1884, which are secured tor 20 years. 

Now in our scheme we contemplate the conversion of our 
“ direct ” debts, rupee aud sterling, into a consolidated sterling 
debt in the three per cent consols at 94, this being the price 
of sterling stock quoted by Mr. Westland. 

The English debt in gold, which amounts to about 68* 
millions, leaving out recent additions, offers no difficulty. Ihe 
whole of it falls in October, 1888, and if money is cheaper now 
than when it was borrowed, we are perfectly free to convert 
it into a stock of a lower denomination. We prefer to mam- 
tain it in its present sterling shape, and do not think that its 
conversion into rupee debt, immediate or gradual, as advocated 
by Major ( now Sir Evelyn ) Baring in his Budget Statement, 
of March 25, 1881, para 61, can ever he, in our present cir¬ 
cumstances, a safe or evern an ultimately economical policy. 
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Mr. Cotton ’« figures for this kind of debt are as under :— 

India 4 per cent Debentures .£ 8,996,500 I 

„ H . 4,566,633 p 68 ’ 52 '’ 044 

E. I. Railway Debenture stock ... 1,500,000) 

But if we leave out the amount of E. I. Railway stock to 
which, perhaps, as being under special arrangments the scheme 
•of conversion cannot apply, we have as the net English debt 
available for this operation, £67,027,044. Of this amount 
we find, 

£ 62,460,411 r Bearing interest £ 2,498,416 44 i Net interest 
< at 4 and 3J p. c. > charge payable 

£ 4,566,633 ( respectively £ 159,832 16 ) in gold 

£ 67,027,044 Total £ 2,658,248-6 Total 

Converting the stock into consols at 94, we get the follow¬ 
ing result :— 

Capital amount f £ 66,447,009 in place of £ 62,460,411 
of stock \£ 4,857,000 „ „ £ 4,566,633 

£ 71,304,000 

giving an increase, at the market price of present stock, of 
£ 4,279,044 ; net Interest charge at 3 per cent £ 2,139,120 
against £ 2,658,248-6, showing a decrease of £ 519,128-6 

So by means of the proposed conversion of the English 
debt which is to fall in October 1888, we can reduce our gold 
liabilites for interest-payment by upwards of half a million 
[ £ 519,128 ] against which there is the set-off of a net 
increase of our 4j millions in capital amount of stock. But 
Government further reserves to itself full powers of redemp¬ 
tion and conversion. 

Coming to the rupee [ or India ] portion of onr National 
Debt, we find the total amount to be'lis. 95,68,87,660, inclu¬ 
sive of recent loans. The whole of this debt is, as remarked 
before, redeemable on three months’ notice from Government; 
and what, we proposed is, that Government, in the exercise of 
this right, which is strictly legal and indisputable, should 
convert it into sterling at the current market price of 3 p. c. 
consols at 94. The measure is one of vast importance and 
magnitude, but we venture to commend it to the serious consi- 
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of the Finance Committee, as being at once economi¬ 
cal, sound, and safe, though of coarse involving a wide 
•departure from the traditions of our present financial organisa¬ 
tion. We have already succinctly stated our grounds for 
objecting to the policy of rupee loans in India under the present 
conditions of the Indian money-market, and for thinking that a 
continued adherence to it is without justification or excuse 
either on finacial or political grounds. Holding these opinions, 
and considering that Government has a perfect freedom of 
choice and action in the matter, we advocate this conversion of 
our present rupee debt into sterling. 

The Indian debt ( rupee ) stands as under :— 

Rs. Interest-charge in 

Bs. 


23,44,47,570 bearing interest at 4J 
71,75,94,210 
5,74,700 


3*. 


.. 1,05,50,141*0 
.. 2,87,03,708*4 
20,144. 


95,26,10,480 Total Ks. 3,92,74,054 

[ converted in to sterling at the current rate of exchange ] 

Debt in sterling Interest in sterling 

£ 71,446,230 £ 2,945,554 

Now according to the conversion scheme we propose, the 
•debt and interest would stand as follows :— 

The capital amount of stock, taken at 94 per 100 stock 
would be £ 70,000,000 in place of £ 71,440,236, giving a 
olear increase of £ 4,560,304 or upwards of 4^- millions. The 
net interest-charge at 3 per cent on this amount of stock would 
be, £ 2,280,198 as against £ 2,945,554 which is the present 
amount, showing a net decrease of £ 005,356 per annum. 

Thus if converted in the manner suggested, the present 
interest-charge on the rupee debt would be reduced by 
£ 065,350, against which, of course, there is the set-off’of an 
increase of 4^ millions and upwards in the amount of stock. 

It is always a sound rule of Free Trade Political Economy 
that we should borrow, as we should buy, in the cheapest 
market; and a departure from ifc can only be justifiable under 
exceptional circumstances. In a country where accumlations 
ot capital are going on to overflowing, where owing to increased 
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jpity, keen competition, declining profits or whatever cause, 
the value of money is steadily falling, and where, besides. 
Government securities are eagerly sought for by permanent 
local investors, and political considerations have to be allowed 
to over-ride such as are purely economical, there a strong case 
for such departure may be made out. India is differently cir¬ 
cumstanced in all these respects, and here the prospect of 
saving even a few thousand pounds in our annual charges by 
whichever method, provided it be otherwise unobjectionable, 
should not, in our opinion, be lightly thrown away. The large 
saving which can, therefore, be effected under our scheme sup¬ 
plies, in our opinion, a strong argument in its favour. 

But it may be urged that the proposed measure involves 
an addition to our gold liabilities abroad, which, being too risky, 
we are not justified in incurring amidst the darkening prospects 
of silver. The pressure of gold interest-payments in England 
introduces into our national finances a very variable and uncer¬ 
tain element, depending as it does on the fluctuations of the 
silver market. Major Baring, in 1881, said in his Financial 
Statement ( para 65 ), “ Any extension of our sterling obli¬ 
gations is in the nature of a speculation, which may prove 
successful or the reverse according to whether the value of 
silver in respect to gold rises or falls ” ; and again t in para 02 ) 
he observed, “ It is essential to a sound condition of State 
finance that the elements of certainty and stability should pre¬ 
vail to as great an extent as possible. No such certainty or 
stability can be attained if the state ow'es a large sura of money 
in a currency other than that in which it collects its revenue.” 

Now we at once admit that there is very great force in the 
objection advanced, and that coming as it does from so high an 
authority, it is entitled to respectful consideration. Our reply 
is briefly that the silver difficulty is exaggerated, and that it is 
possible to purchase the advantages of financial stability and 
certainty at too heavy a price. 

The present gain under our proposed conversion scheme in 
respect of the rupee debt, which amounts to £ 665,356 is 
calculated ou the double basis of (1) the present rate of sterling 
exchange ( Re=ls. 6d.) ; and (2 ) the differential advantage m 
favour of sterling, as against rupee, loans, which is at present 
represented by full 1 per cent. We admit that both these are 
variable factors of uncertain tendency in the calculation, mid 
that our estimate of the comparative value and eventual effect 
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promised present gain must depend 00 our estimate of 
the probable variations of each and their effect on our annual 
liabilities. If exchange becomes more adverse or the differential 
margin of advantage contracts, onr present gain will be, at a 
certain point, turned into a fearful, loss, and if reasonable ap¬ 
prehensions can be entertained regarding either contingency 
being realised, we freely concede that it would hardly be a 
justifiable step to incur a vast and indefinite future risk with a 
view to a present gain, however tempting. But what are the 
chances on which we can safely calculate and take action ? 

In the first place, as regards silver, we know that the rupee 
has fallen from is. lid. to Is. 6d. since 1872, when Germany 
decided on the demonetization of silver, and we also see that, 
it shows still a tendency to a further fall. But we ask, can 
there be no limit to such fall ? Is it possible that the down¬ 
ward tendency will receive no check ? We are of course no 
friends of Bi-metallism which is an artificial and forced attempt, 
on the basis of an impossible international compact, at interfer¬ 
ence with the natural action of worl Bwide economic agencies, 
and which is, curiously enough, put forward as the sole refuge 
of forlorn hope on protectionist grounds by such staunch Free 
Traders and advocates of the laissez faire principle as Sir A. 
Colvin and members of the Simla Silver Association. But we 
confidently look for such check to the fall of the rupee to the 
action of three economic causes operating in its favour, viz. :— 

(a) increasing demand for silver with increasing popula¬ 
tion and trade in the silver-using countries of S. America and 
Asia for purposes both of currency and ornament; 

( b ) increasing demand for silver even in gold-using 
countries for purposes of subsidiary coinage as monetary business 
expands in subordinate channels of industry ; 

( c ) diminishing production' of the silver mines of N. 
America.^ 

These three forces will, we think, successfully resist the 
tendency of the rupee to continued fall. The depredation may 
yet proceed some way further, but it will, before long, reach a 
point beyond which it cannot go. Our gain (of £ 065,356) 
estimated at the current rate of exchange [Is. 6a;] amply covers, 
and provides for, a fall of the rupee to so Iowa level as Is % —2|d^ 
and we conceive that no more effective provision-is required in 
the circumstances of the case. 
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assuming, for the sake of argument, that the er- 
•de predation will go on without end or limit practically 
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unchecked, and will not save ns our gaiu in that respect, we 
turn to the other factor in our calculation to see whether it does 
not supply us with a counter-balancing force on the other side, 
we refer to the differential advantage in favor of sterling, as 
•compared with rupee, dobt This advantage depends mainly on 
the state of the money market in England. If money rises in 
England and the margin is narrowed, we shall be left practically 
without help and remedy, in case silver should fall still further 
and threaten to turn our present gain into a loss and a risk. 
But we know that money has been falling in value there for 
many years past, and as far as we can judge trom the economic 
-conditions there existent, we have no reason to expect that the 
movement of fall will be arrested and turned the other way. 
Here, then, we say we have a reserve of considerable potential 
strength on which to fall back in case the silver-cloud darkens 
And assumes a threatening aspect. If money becomes cheaper 
In England, as we may expect, ic will, we can use our legal 
powers of conversion and carry out effective reductions in the 
pressure of our gold liabilities on account of sterling debt. 

We then conclude, that it is highly improbable that the 
silver depreciation can proceed beyond a certain point, and any 

further beyond Is. 2£d. for which we provide, and that even if it 
does go on unchecked, our gain will be saved from being con¬ 
verted into a loss by improvement in the condition of the money 
market in England. 

Thus, we trust, it will appear that the measure we propose, 
tiz~, the conversion of rupee into sterling debt, not only promises 
a large present gain, but is, whichever way we miy look at it, 
Absolutely free from the risk of eventual loss. 

Such is the scheme of three-fold conversion we venture to 
submit for the consideration of the Finance Committee. The 
scheme, it may be observed, raises no question of structural 
change, but contemplates only administrative changes in the 
present management of the National Debt. 
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net result of the scheme may he exhibited in a tabular 
form as under : — 


As at present. 


As proposed to be altered. 


£ 

Capital 
amount of 
stock. 

£ 

Interest 

charge. 

£ . 
Capital 
stock. 

£ 

Interest 

charge. 

\ 

Increase 

of 

stock. 

Saving in 
interest 
charge. 

#67,002,212 

3,186,000 

77,300,000 

2,320,000 

1-0,300,000 

816,000 

1407.860 

1.223.860 

f67,025,044 
K 

§95,26,16,480 

2,658,248 

B 

>3,92,74,054 

71,304,000 

2,139,120 

4,279,044 

519,128 

_^ 

( R-~Is. 6d;) 

= £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

71,446.236 

2,945,554 

76,006,600 

2,280,193 

4,560,364 

665,356 

Total £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

205,473,492 

8,739,802 

224,610,666 6,739,318 

19,139,408 $2,108,344 


Thus, this scheme, while it involves no present loss and no 
ultimate risk, promises, ns a net saving to the extent of nearly 
'2£ millions with the unavoidable set off, consequent on the 
price of 3 p. e. consols being at present quoted at 94, as also on 
the enormous rise in the value of the guaranteed stocks of 
railway coni panics, of an addition of nearly 20 millions to the 
amount of capital stock. The saving that would be thus effected 
is to us of very great importance, which may be utilised for the 
purpose of relieving the present or coming tax payer, while we 
have no fear of increase of stock with our reserved powers of 
conversion. 

But sijch conversions alone, though they are calculated to 
secure a sensible relief to the national finance, cannot, and do 
not, go far enough. Our present liabilities on account of our 

°Mr. Cohen's Scheme of conversion and consolidation with respect to 
the guaranteed Railway Debt-r-the E. I. Railway debt loft out as being 
otherwise provided for. 

TGovernment’s share of increased Surplus profit. 

^Conversion of the present Sterling debt which falls in Oct. 

^Conversion of the rupee debt into Sterling. 

^Inclusive of Government share of Surplus profit. 
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utttiohal debt are too heavy for a poor country, and'weare bonne 
to allow due and fair consideration to the claims* of posterity, 
even though it bo at a certain present sacrifice. This duty of 
paving off tho debt in order to lighten its future pressure must 
be in our opinion allowed preponderating weight over the claims 
of the present, tax-payer to relief. Assuredly we caunot be justi¬ 
fied in handing " on undiminished to coining generations a 
tremendous load in incurring which they have had no voice, but- 
which necessitates the hypothecation of such a large portion oi 
their resources. We ought to provide, as far as our present 
means may permit, for a gradual redemption of those obliga¬ 
tions. 

The debt can be reduced in two ways, (1) by the application 
to that object of the yearly realised surpluses of revenue over - 
expenditure, and (2) by the maintenance of a debt charge at a 
sum more than enough to suffice for interest payment. Of these 
two methods, the first, namely, the employment of surpluses, is 
with us out, of the question, as the normal condition of our 
finances is one of deficits, and surplus years come to us at long,, 
very long intervals ; and even when they come, our Finance 
Ministers scarcely know what to do with their surpluses. They 
either yield to the imperious demands of the “spending" 
Departments bent on a career of reckless “ extravagance ”, or 
to the troublesome clamours of the tax-payer who is always 
knocking at the door for relief. In the course of bis reply to 
to the remarks of the Hou’ble Mr. Mandlik on the abolition of 
the import-duties, Sir A. Colvin said on the occasion of the 
Income-tax debt:—“Who in the name of reason could have 
hoped to maintain such a surplus ? Would the Council like to 
know what would have happened if we had attempted to main¬ 
tain it ? Expenditure, much of it unnecessary, would have 
increased, and would have established itself. Extravagance 
would have been the order of the day ; and when the clay 
of retrenchment and reduction came,—as come it assuredly 
would,—the whole administration would have been thrown 
oat of If on the other head, so very considerable a sum 

as £ i,21)0,000 had been maintained for the extinction of debt¬ 
or for the construction of railways, how long would, tlm tax¬ 
payer have put up with it ?” Thus, the consequence is that our 
surpluses, when they come as windfalls, disappear between the 
“ extravagance ” of the Departments and concessions to the 
taX-payer, and are not available lor the purpose of redemption- 
The Famine Insurance Fund is no doubt a good provision in 
this way, but it is so often liable to be gulped in the gulf now 
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wars, now of lowering exchange, that it is leaning on 
. a broken reed to trust to it in this important matter. 

So, then, there remains open to us the second method of 
paying off debt, namely, by maintaining a permanent debt- 
charge, including a provision not only for meeting the amount 
of interest-liabilities but also for paying off the principal. On 
this subject we venture to recommend special legislation ; for 
the object is so important, and obstacles in the path of its b°ing 
attained are so many and formidable, that we should be sorry to 
see it left to the will and choice of the Executive Head of the 
Financial. Department who often has his hands tied be¬ 
hind his back 77 and is perfectly helpess in the matter. It is 
absolutely necessary to set in motion a system for paying off 
■ the debt; on a considerable scale which will work automatically 
and will lie beyond the reach of official temptation to impede 
its working in order to meet the wishes of the spending Depart¬ 
ments or the noisy tax-payer. We suggest the passing of a 
legislative enactment fixing am annual debt-charge at a suffici¬ 
ently high figure to cover the payment of both interest and part 
of the principal, utilising for that purpose about two-thirds of 
the saving which could be effected by carrying out the conver¬ 
sions above suggested, or about £ 1,650,054. If the debt 
charge were fixed ( say ) at £ 8,388,422 per annum, under 
statutory provision , we should have a fair margin of 
£ 1,649,084, over and above what is required for payment of 
interest ££ 6,839,335 under the proposed scheme] and with this 
margin in karid available for the extinction of debt and which 
official caprice cannot abridge, terminable annuities might be 
created such as those created under Sir S. Northcote’s scheme 
in 1875 or under Mr. Childers 7 in 1883. As far as we can 
calculate on the basis of Mr. Childers’ annuities, we may say 
that with the amount in hand, two 20 years’annuities of 
£ 2,674,16$ and £ 683,437 respectively might be created, 
which working automatically would pay off upwards of 50 mil¬ 
lions of our debt in 20 years reducing its pressure on the finance 
by full one million and a half. 

But such and other measures of redemption and conversion, 
which may be suggested, do not go to the heart of our difficulty 
in this matter of the National Debt. Nothing can, we firmly 
believe, really improve oar credit and set right our position in 
* the money market and give substantial relief to our finances so 
much as the advantage of the guarantee of the Imperial Gov- . 
eminent in respect to the whole of our debt obligations. It is; 
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? to reduce such an advantage to figures ; hut rough- - 
ly, we might say it cannot be less than from one million to one 
million and a half per annum. The boon is accorded to some 
of the British Colonies and dependencies, for at least portions of 
their debts, even irrespective of the consideration that they en¬ 
joy representative institutions and complete financial independ¬ 
ence and are in consequence bound to be able to live with their 
own resources. As things stand here, our claims to such favor 
at the hands of the British Government are much stronger and. 
juster than theirs. But the question as to the expediency of 
asking the Imperial Government to use its credit on behalf of 
of the country in the way suggested is perhaps a question of 
“ structural 99 change, lying outside the scope of the Finance 
Committee’s instructions. But we feel that, while on the sub¬ 
ject of the National Debt, we are not going out of our way if we 
venture to draw the attention to some of the most important 
aspects of it as they present themselves to us. 

Now, In the first place, highly as we value the “ financial 
independence ” of the country, and cordially as^ we endorse ^ all 
that was urged on the point by Sir J. Strachey in an impassion¬ 
ed speech on a memora ble occasion in the Viceregal Council in 
1879, we cannot feel the slightest assurance that the duties and - 
responsibilies, which that position of financial independence 
imposes upon the country, can be duly discharged without ad¬ 
equate powers of effective financial control which we at present 
do not possess. We have no representative assemblies,-and our 
councils have only nominal control, if they are not quite register¬ 
ing bodies, over the national finance; our foreign policy is 
directed and controlled from Downing Street with reference to 
Imperial, quite as much as to purely Indian, considerations 5 
our internal Administration, particularly on its fiscal and eco¬ 
nomic side, including taxation, P. Works, &c. is, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, determined and regulated by instructions from 
the India Office, with only seeming liberty of action lett to the 
Viceroy in Council; but further,—what is much more to the 
point under consideration,— so autocratic and practically un¬ 
limited are the powers of the Secretary of State in Council that 
even the simple duty of living within his means is not author¬ 
itatively enjoined upon him. On the contrary, powers to borrow 
in England 0ft the credit of the Indian revenues ,—powers some¬ 
times of limited, sometimes of unlimited scope—have been freely 
bestowed upon the Secretary of State by successive Acts of Par¬ 
liament on the ground stated in the preamble of each ‘‘ that 
the exigencies of the public service in India require that, i the -• 





Secretary of State should be enabled to raise money in the tin it- 
ed Kingdom on the credit of the revenues of India.*’ Of the 
pressing nature of the “ exigencies of the public service in 
India 19 in each case, the Secretary of State is practically left to- 
be the sole judge, nor is he required, when he goes into the 
market armed with these powers, to say for what purposes his 
loans are required. Already such borrowing powers, granted 
to the India Office under Parliamentary sanction, cover art 
enormous credit of £ 80,810,866 of which those, given by Acte 
of ’74, ’7,9, and *85 since 1874, alone cover over 41 millions. 
Nor are the powers, so freely given, less freely exercised t>y the 
Secretary of State. More than 73 millions have been raised on 
loan in England, on the strength of the fore-mentioned powers, 
still, leaving iu his hand an unused balance, of these borrowing' 
powers to the extent of 13 millions. Biit as far as we can 
judge from the recent Financial Statement of Sir A. Colvin, 
even this reserve will probably be exhausted before the end of 
the current official year. 

Now, with these facts before us, would it be too much to 
say that the motive force of our financial organisation lies" not 
here at Simla or Calcutta, but in Loudon ; and would it be 
wrong to expect (to adopt the weighty words of Mr. Gladstone* 
spoken in a different connection ) that responsibility should lie 
where the means of action lie ? It cannot be fair, in any view 
of the case, that England, acting through the executi ve Head of 
the India Office, should have absolute powers of control over our 
whole administration as well m our finances, and yet should 
have no share of responsibility for their soundness and solvency* 

These are the simple equities of the case, but practical 
considerations of expediency too point the same way. 

If the Imperial Government consents to employ its credit- 
in the way of guarantee on our behalf, such interposition on its 
part, while it would involve no risk of immediate or prospective 
loss and commit it to no more than moral obligations, would; 
serve to bring the British tax-payer into closer, more intimate, 
more responsible contact with the financial system of this; 
country, and give a more effective force to public opinion in 
England with respect to Indian affairs than seems possible 
under the present arrangements. 

But such help from the Imperial Government, while en¬ 
tailing absolutely no risk on the British tax-payer, would give 
a new and improved tone to our administration, and would., 

; \ 
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at the same time, secure to us a large measure of relief in the 
midst of our difficulties which are unfortunately, in the absence 
of effective control and remedy, becoming chronic. We may 
go further and say that such intervention on the part of the 
British Government in our favour, most of all, promises to 
effectually save the struggling vessel of our national finances 
from sinking and foundering in the storm of military and other 
exigences. Here, therefore, we .place our chief reliance for help 
out of our silver and other difficulties rather than on the action 
of the United States, the Latin Union, or Germany. 
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THE BURMAH DEFICIT AND THE 
ENHANCEMENT ©F THE 
SALT DUTIES.* 


Contrary to all expectations the new year has opened badly 
for the country. Financially speaking, the outlook is sad and 
depressing, and there is little in the horizon that we can see 
which is likely to relieve the gloom. After all the^ exhausting 
efforts and heavy sacrifices of the last decade of famine and 
-distress, of war and war-scares, of conquests and annexation, we 
are as yet as far as ever from a prospect of rest, relief, and as¬ 
sured peace. While the political horizon is not yet clearing, 
and even discovers now and then a threatening cloud, we find, 
ourselves in the midst of a financial crisis ol unprecedented 
severity which seems likely to strain to the uttermost our-feeble 
resources, add to the burdens of the suffering millions of the 
land, and place ns permanently at a disadvantage in the in¬ 
dustrial competition of the world. What,, however, adds to the 
anxieties of the situation is that there is not discernible at head 
quarters a proper appreciation of its nature and gravity, and 
consequently there is no serious inclination to make a resolute 
effort to grapple with it.in a firm and bold manner. Mr. West- 
land is a good Comptroller-General .of Finance, and a very 
capable accountant, but what we want, at such a time as this in 
our Finance Minister is not departmental skill or mere admi¬ 
nistrative ability, bnfc a statesmanlike grasp of the position of the 
country as a 'whole and of its present, as well as permanent 
wants aud resources. Lord Dufterin is a noble ruler w,. i c . . , 
sympathies and views, but finance is not one of his Lordship s 
strong points, and further he has not displayed sufficient 
strength of character to enable him to rise superior to f he e - 
vice Influences by which he is surrounded, aud which a Itipon 
or a Northbrook alone could at times overcome. Alto^eUitr, 
we feel hard times are coming, and there is no proper dueebjj 
skill at the helm to guide the vessel of the State aright, through 

•.the shoals of narrow and jealous departmentalism on v 

hand, and a misguided and crude empencism too P™ueto ex¬ 
perimentalize on the other, aud we may be pardoued it under 
the circumstances we, with the rest of the country, i am - g 
ior a year or two of a Gladstone or a Gosehen at the head of 


a This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona SarVajamk 
'Sabha, April 1888 . 
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in this country to pat the house in order. The worst of 
it is, that the crisis of bankruptcy, which now confronts ns, is 
principally attributable to the adoption a few years ago, against 
the almost unanimous protest of the country, of the policy of 
aggression in regard to Upper Burmah. The war with that 
country may or may not have been necessary, but annexation 
certainly was an unwise and wanton adventure. Lord Dufferin 
the other clay tried to vindicate the action of Government in this 
respect, but no vindication can justify the policy of saddling 
India with the entire expenses of this undesired alien accession 
of territory beyoud her natural border. While loudly boasting 
that the whole enterprise was undertaken principally to defend 
the interests of English commerce and English expansion against 
French aggression, the Government of India had not the courage 
to call upon the English Government to follow the noble pre¬ 
cedent set by the Gladstone cabinet in reference to the last 
Afghan war. We are aware, no useful erid would be gained by 
entering, at the present moment, into a discussion of the justice 
or wisdom of this aggressive policy—and if we refer to it en- 
p&s&dnt here, we do so Only to emphasize the fact of the re¬ 
sponsibility Of England and the Imperial Government lor the 
embarrassment in which we now find ourselvefc. 

Burma!]., it is now admitted, has proved the Whbe Ele¬ 
phant of T/ord Buffering administration. The voice of the 
Bangoon Chamber of Commerce is now discreetly silent ; the 
English commercial bodies too maintain a like attitude of 
prudent reserve. But the people of India cannot sit silent 
under the strain put upon their resources. They have to under¬ 
take the unpleasant duty of finding the requisite money to pay 
the piper. The scales have at last fallen from even official 
eyes. u I confess,” said Sir J. Gorst in the House of Commons 
in September last [ vide London Times 7 report of his speech 
“ that financially tipper Bnmiah has been so far a disappoint¬ 
ment ; ” and again, 44 It is only candid that I should state that 
the financial result of the annexation of Burmah has been to 
throw on the revenues of India a heavier charge than was ex¬ 
pected.” The estimate is that there will be a deficit in 
Burmah of £ 1,775,600, which may mount up to £ 2,170,500.” 
The Honourable Mr. Westland, with equal frankness, in his 
speech on Friday the 28th January in the Viceregal Council, 
puts the 4< special expenditure, of which except in the item of 
military expenditure in Burmah, no reduction can be expected 
for two or three years ” at £ 1,780,000. 
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! cost, of the Burmese White Elephant is thus close on 
two millions a year. This addition to our expenditure is, 
however, not our sole difficulty. The budget estimates ot 
Sir A Oolvin have turned out woefully wrong on either side 
of the* account. The revenues show a serious deterioration, 
while expenditure is growing fast and cannot he arrested. 

It i s impossible to stop or change the horses while crossing 
the stream. The work of aggression once begun must be 
cot through on both sides of the frontier and that too, within 
the shortest possible time. The fat years, Mr. Westland 
tells us, “ are gone ; ” and gone seemingly tor ever, arid lean 
years. Heaven knows how lean, “arecoming on, and like prudent 
men of business, it behoves ns to be wise aad J5f 

while yet we can, for another rainy day. Mr. Westland is ap- 
parontly not a financial purist, and therefore estimates the pre¬ 
sent deficit at only H millions. If he had been tree to state 
the whole truth, he would have set down the deficit at 4 millions 
nearly, including “ a working surplus of 3 millions for Famine 
Insurance and for the accidental outgoings ot a large Empire. 

But even a deficit of nearly 2 millions, low as is the 
estimate, is a very serious affair for a poor country like India. 
Optimist writers in the Press assure us that the Government of 
Lord Dufferiu need not he appalled by this crisis. The course 
adopted by Government, however, is that of working along ^ t 
line of least resistance. They dare not touch the import duties, 
because of the British clamour it would raise; they dare not 
ask the English Government, to bear part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred to keep forward English interests ; they will not reduce 
expenditure lest the services rebel; they therefore come clown 
upon the silent millions who cannot speak, and levy a poll-tax 
of 2 annas per head by raising the duty 400 per cent upot. the 
the cost of manufacturing salt! In the exercise of the powers 
vested in it under the Salt Act of 1882, Section 7, Government 
has thought fit by a Notification in the Gazette oj India 
Extraordinary “ to raise the duty on salt, from Ks. -to Its. ( 
2-8 in continental India and from 3 annas to Bs. 1 m Burmah, 
making thereby a sudden permanent addition at a moment, s 
notice of nearly two crores to its annual revenue. 

The deficit is thus met, and the way discovered of meet- 
ine it, whatever else may be said ot it, has tlm men, ot o 
adventure ; it may be a leap in tbe (lark, khe money rcquir 
ed is found with the minimum risk of effective opposition, 
and the present difficulty is got over. The Government has 
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path cleared in a charmingly noiseless wav ? and now can 
enjoy smooth sailing till it chances again to descry another and 
a possibly bigger rock a-head, which will then mean a ship¬ 
wreck. 

Viceroys and Secretaries of State come and go—the bubbles 
r of their ephemeral reputation burst in vanity ; but not so with 
the toiling millions of the land. They are constitutionally 
speechless but none the less will they resent the injustice and 
hardships that are thus sought to inflict upon them. For the 
wanton luxury of a forward policy of aggressive war and need¬ 
less and unjust annexation indulged in by tbeir irresponsible 
rulers, they And all ou a sudden, ou the morrow of the Jubilee 
year of Her Majesty's reign, that they are made to suffer and 
that too in respect of a prime necessary of life. By a stroke of 
policy, as unjust as it is timid, the brunt of the crisis is made 
to fall with a heavy pressure ou the weak and weakened 
shoulders of the poor masses in the country, who toil and moil 
from dawn to dark, and yet have to be content for part of the 
year with one meal a day, and who generally go through life on 
insufficient food! 

* 

The deficit is a hard and unpleasant fact which admits no 
denial. Equally undeniable is the embarrassment, which is its 
result, to the financial arrangements of the year . The necessity 
imposed upon the Executive Government of filling up the gap 
v&nd restoring the financial balance is obvious. There is no 
difference of opinion on this point between Government and the 
public. The real practical issue is as to the means of meeting 
the abnormal deficit . Native public opinion at any rate holds 
that the wise resolution, announced by Sir A. Uolvin in his 
financial statement of March last year to the effect that “ in 
view of the causes which have led to an increase of expenditure 
and of the other considerations which present themselves in 
connection with the financial situation, it is not the intention of 
Government to add materially to existing taxation”, should not 
have been departed from, and that the excess expenditure should 
have been met by recourse to measures less objectionable. It 
might, for instance, have been met by the adoption of one or 
other of the following alternatives :— 

1. By a vigorous enforcement of economies in various 
items of what may be called optional expenditure as distin¬ 
guished from “ obligatory,” as was done at the time of the 
Afghan war,—economies intended to be temporary only 
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eeting temporary extra charges such as the preser 
:rmah expenditure avowedly is, (vide Mr. Westland’s 
speech ) ; secondly, by effecting permanent economies in 
several oi the directions suggested by the Finance Commit¬ 
tee ; and thirdly, by curtailing the Military expenditure as 
far as practicable in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Army Commission and other high authorities ; or if 
this was not practicable, by reducing the strength of the 
European and Native armies to the standard of 1884-85, as 
the cause which furnished a plausible justification for the 
increase had by reason of the Boundary settlement ceased 
to be operative. 

2. If such economies were not possible or if in the- 
opinion of Government they were not adequate to meet, the 
present deficit, the precedents laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment, on previous occasions should have been followed of 
asking the British Exchequer either for a rate-able contri¬ 
bution or a loan of the necessary amount without interest 
repayable in small instalments ; and such a course would' 
have* been more than justifiable under the circumstances 
under which this country has been placed in a position of 
such embarrassment, and would have made the British tax¬ 
payer bear, iu however small a degree, the cost of the 
forward policy. 

( 3 ) Even if this resource was not available, a loan 
of a temporary character to be paid off by short period 
terminable annuities might have been tried, and the usual 
extraordinary P. W. loan either added to or suspended for 
the period. This expedient has the high sanction of such, 
eminent authorities as Mr. Childers, Sir S. Northcote and: 
Mr. Goseheu who have adopted it in reference to English 
finance with signal advantage. Irresponsible criticism 
regards such loans as timid and not heroic remedies, but 
India-must be content, with timid measures of relief, and 
cannot, afford to b° hereto. 

( 4 ) Lastly, if none of these courses appeared feasi¬ 
ble or expedient, and fresh taxation were deemed to be the 
only means available, the Income Tax Act might have 
been laterally extended, so to speak, and large agricultural 
incomes iu permanently settled provinces, exempted in, 
1886 for special reasons, might have been assessed to the 
income tax,—a measure which in Bengal and North West. 
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y/^roviocas, Oudh and Madras, would have, according_ 

rough calculation, brought into the treasury no less a sum 
than 40 to 50 lakhs. The re-imposition of the cotton duties, 
taken off on the express ground that the condition of the 
national Finances p emitted tVir removal, was another 
measure which it was perfectly open to Government to adopt 
ou the old plan, or better still a general ad m'or&rn Regis¬ 
tration duty of one or two per cent on exports and imports 
might have been tried as a temporary measure. 

With such a choice of ways and means of tiding ovc?r the 
difficulty at its command, it was, to our mind, a deplorable 
mistake that Government should have considered itself justified 
in adopting the very worst policy imaginable for the purposes, 
and putting tbe burden on those least able to bear it. After 
making the fullest allowance for the difficult position in which 
Government is placed, as well as for the political exigencies of 
the partj in power in England to which the Government of 
India omnot even with the best intentions shut its eyes, we 
maintain that this further taxing of the poor man’s salt so as 
to make it by 25 p. c. dearer was an unwarrantable proceeding, 
while the rich man’s colfee and sugar and tea go scot-free, 
and the pockets of the rich Zamindars of Bengal and N. W. 
and Glide and Madras and of the rich tea-planters and coffee- 
growers of Assam and Chittagong Sre allowed to remain 
untouched. 

The Salt Notification of January 19th last, marked so un¬ 
usual a departure from the traditions of the financial bureau at 
Calcutta that it was generally expected that some explanation 
of it would be vouchsafed to the public. That anticipation has 
been fulfilled. Mr. Westland seized the first opportunity, 
though of course not bound to do so, of referring to it in his 
speech in tbe Legislative Council iu the course of the discus¬ 
sion on the taxing Bills before it. The debate, as well as the 
explanat on, will be memorable even in the annals of* our 
Legislature. Were it not for its tragic seriousness, we for our¬ 
selves should be disposed to characterise the whole proceeding 
as a curious comic performance. Mr. Westland came forward, 
with n set formal speech, fortifying himself with carefully 
culled-out but partial extracts from Major Baring’s speech of 
four years ago delivered on the oecasioa of the reduction of the 
salt dpty from its. 2-8 to Rs. 2, and? stating the conditions 
> under which that measure was adopted. Mr. Westland pur¬ 
sued liis way straight on, looking neither to the left nor to 
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ff the line in regard to, the salt taxation policy, which 
d had been chalked out for him with a true prophetic 
vision by Sir E. Hiring. Of course there is the usual expres¬ 
sion of regret at the Buffering the enhancement of the salt duty 
\ m y possibly cause to the poorer classes. Bat the hard neces¬ 
sities of the situation leave Government no other alternative. 
The Honourable Peary Mohan Mookerjee next, rose to speak as 
a selected representative of the people of India. While admit- 
ti,n<>- that be was taken by surprise, and had no time for the 
examination of the question, he subscribed to the soundness and 
sufficiency of the Finance Minister’s "plea, and volunteered an 
expression of warm approval on the part of himself and his 
eonntrynieh of the Government measure. The Honourable Mr. 
Steel then rose, and as an exponent of a powerful section of the 
Anglo-Indian community of Calcutta, he defended the enhance¬ 
ment, policy, and blamed the Government for being so apolo¬ 
getic in respect of a duty so light in its incidence. *nch a duty 
as two annus per head per annum cannot, in the opinion of a re¬ 
presentative of English Commerce, possibly press very hard on any 
section of the population, and with such an elastic resource in its 
bauds, he told Government that it conld well afford to take off the 
.-“intolerable” rice duty, and the still more “ intoleraUe ” 
income tax ! The Bombay member spoke next, and though him¬ 
self a large employer of‘labour, he was apparently overawed in 
the august presence of His Excellency the Viceroy aud his collea¬ 
gues, and forgot himself and fell in with the stream. Lastly 
the Viceroy addressed the Council. In a becoming solemn tone 
lie accepted the approving voice of the Native members as the 
voice of “ intelligent pubi c opinion,” expressed his grateful 
acknowledgment ol" the support thus given by them to the Go¬ 
vernment in its present difficulty, and concluded by expressing 
his deep regret that cruel necessity should have thus imposed on 
his Government this disagree-able duty of adding to the burdens 
of the poor. 

Thus was played out this solemn farce of legislation which 
makes the hard lot of the suffering masses in this country harder 
still. The harmony of the proceeding was charming enough ; 
but that not a single word of protest on behalf of the helpless 
poor should have been put in, that not a single member 
should haye had courage enough to stand up in his place to sug¬ 
gest any other alternative, that the poor Ryot’s salt should have 
been allowed to be made dearer by a fiat of the Executive with¬ 
out a word of demur in the Legislative Chamber—these are some 
•of the features of the debate in the Viceregal Council which will 
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e it ever memorable. We cannot trust ourselves fan 
whole proceeding in its true colour ; and so We shall content 
ourselves bv saying that the debate was discreditable to the 
Legislative Chamber which, sitting as the guardian of the 
nation’s sacred interests, showed no respect for its own indepen¬ 
dence, and was afraid to speak out against the Executive Go¬ 
vernment ; that it was more discreditable to the native m Unbars 
who ought to have known their duty better ; and flat, above all, 
it was most, discreditable to the system which permits of such 
trifling on the part of an irresponsible Government with the 
actualities of a hard position. In feet, this debate supplies to 
our mind one argument the more in support of the .demand of 
the National Congresses of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, for 
the reconstitution of the Legislative Council on an elective basis ^ 

To return from this digression. The Salt Notification was 
perfectly legal under the present Salt Act, and we do not for a 
moment challenge the legal propriety of the action which the 
Government has taken in thus using the powers entrusted to it 
by the Legislature as an easy escape from the financial embar¬ 
rassments which its own policy has brought on. We freely 
concede that Government is perfectly within its rights thus far, 
and would have been within its rights, e ven if it had so chosen, 
and raised the salt duty to the full maximum of Its. 3 per 
maund allowed under the Act, instead of only to Hs. 2-8-0. 
The action of the Government appears to ns to he open to con¬ 
demnation on much higher and stronger grounds than those of 
technical propriety or legality. Before proceeding to state 
these grounds, we cannot help observing that the grant of such 
a tremendous reserve of taxing powers to the executive admi¬ 
nistration is a blunder of the gravest seriousness, and from a 
constitutional point of view, it is in conflict with the spirit, if 
not with the letter, of the Indian Councils Act of 1861. 

Section 7 of the Indian Salt Act 1882 runs as follows :— 

4 4 The Governor-General-in-Council may from time to* 
time by rules consistent with this Act 

(a) Impose a duty, not exceeding Es. 3 per maund 
of 82£ pounds avordupois, on salt manufactured in, or 
imported into, any part of British India ; 

(<5) Reduce or remit any duty so imposed, and 
xe-impose any duty so reduced or remitted ; 
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( c ) Fix the minimum price at which salt excavat¬ 
ed, manufactured or sold by or on behalf of the Government 
of India, shall be sold.” 

This Section of the Salt Act, as it at present stands, raises 
two distinct questions, oue of financial policy, and the other of 
constitutional law. We shall take the latter issue first. 

The year in which the salt duty was reduced to Rs. 2 all 
round to the relief of the poorer classes was also the year in 
which this Salt Act was passed i. e % 1882. Thus, looking to 
the empowering 7th Section, we find that while, on the one 
hand, the Executive Government decides, in the exercise of its 
discretion to levy the duty at only Rs. 2 per maund, the 
Legislature, far from adopting a like schedule of duty leviable 
'under the new Act, fixes the maximum amount of duty at Rs. 3:, 
*ox one rupee more than the rate adopted or deemed necessary 
by the Executive Government. This is equivalent to con¬ 
ferring upon the Executive Government of the day an extensive 
and enormous reserve of taxing power under a legislative 
enactment , by which it can at its own will and pleasure at a. 
moment’s notice add to its current revenues no less a sum thaa 
full crores without further application to the Legislature 
for sanction to that addition . It amounts to givings enormous 
vote of credit in perpetuity , in advance and ty way of provision 
by anticipation for an emergency that has not arisen, or may 
not arise,—a vote which, in constitutionally governed countries, 
is granted to the Executive only on special appeal and under 
special circumstances, and for a temporary or exceptionable 
purposes only. The bestowal of such taxing powers in reserve 
andfn advance on the Executive administration by the Legis¬ 
lature is tantamount in effect to parting with its powers of 
control and supervision, which it enjoys as a legislative autho¬ 
rity under the Indian Councils Act of 1861,—to the extent to 
which the reserve may be drawn upon and used. And the 
question of constitutional law, which such a legislative enactment 
suggests, is: how far the Indian Legislature, which is itself a 
subordinate legislative body, deriving its powers by delegation 
and trust from a superior legislature, is justified in surrendering, 
without necessity or sufficient cause, any portion of those powers, 
in contravention of the plain intentions of a statute passed by 
that superior legislature, legalizing the existence of the subor¬ 
dinate authority. Our view is that it cannot be justified in 
adopting any such course which tends to diminish its powers, to 
derogate from its authority, or to weaken its position, and that 
19 
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^ __not nt, 1 cast morally open to it to oilaco or abolish itself try' 

its own voluntary surrender. It is a point* however, of consti¬ 
tutional law on which rather than seek to dogmatise, we would 
invite the opinion of publicists and jurists. But whatever, law¬ 
yers might say on the point, there can be no doubt that in no 
constitutionally governed country, i. e . in no country where a 
separate legislative and executive authority is constituted bylaw, 
such reserve powers of discretionary taxation are in fact c\ er 
conferred on the executive authority by the Legislature. Such 
powers are only conferred when there are subordinate municipal 
or local bodies‘arid corporations invested with the power to tax. 
In their case the Legislature fixes maximum rates and permits, 
the subordinate bodies to exercise their discretionary powers. of 
taxation within those limits. In the case of the Executive 
Government., there is no such discretion left, and it is always 
deemed to be an essential safeguard of legislative independence 
that all alterations in burdens financial should be made after 
consulting it. In India especially, the Executive has always an 
assured majority in the Legislature, and there is therefore no 
advantage in the way of political expediency in thus encourag¬ 
ing a tendency to avoid as far as possible reference to the legis¬ 
late ie for its sauction before national taxation is enhanced. 


We are aware that it might be plausibly argued on the 
-other side that the Government of India is so peculiarly situat¬ 
ed that it ought always to have largo reserve powers of. raising 
snouey for purposes of government. Those who urge this view 
forget, however* the fact that the Government of India has these 
Jar-e powe a already in a variety of ways—( 1 ) It lias at its 
command and free disposal large cask balances in its treasuries 
on which to draw at its discretion. There is no statutory rule 
»s to the level at which these balances must be maintained, or 
the limit to which they may be depleted to meet extra expendi¬ 
ture, and in the absence of such a statutory rule, these cash 
balances show large fluctuations from year to year. In 1872-73 
the closing balances amounted to nearly 25 crores, while tins 
year they are expected to tall so low as nearly 11 crores. Hav¬ 
in'' regard to the magnitude ot the transactions at the public 
treasuries ( aggregating upwards of £ 200,000,000 ), to the vast 
extent of tue territories administered by the Government of 
India, and to the unequal distribution of the revenues of the 
year, and remembering also the liability of the Government ot 
India to sud i eii demands upon its treasury for war, famine, 
»nd other public necessities, and the scanty resources of the 
Indian money market, Lord Northbrook’s Government deter- 
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ttiined in the closing year of his administration that it was only- 
prudent to provide "for ’balances at the end of the year, aggregat¬ 
ing to £ 1 500,00^ for ordinary purposes ( vide Sir J. Straehey’s 
Financial Statetnent for 1877-78 ). The variations in the closing 
balances from year to year above and below the normal level. 
»of 13£ millions fixed bv Lori Northbrook’s Government in 1876 
amounts to no less than 11*318 millions above the line in 
1872-3 and 2*4 millions below the line this year. Certainly 
-these are large,variations dependent solely on the will of the 
Executive Government, and leave a dangerous margin of ready 
resource in hard cash in ifc* hands on which to fall back in 
'times of pressure, and escape the necessity of an appeal to the 
Legislature for fresh taxing powers. The whole. world also 
-knows in what manner the Government of Lord Lytton made 
Use of this reserve at the crisis of the Afghan war, when 
England was on the eve of a general election, and the fortunes 
of the Beaconsfield Ministry, whose nominee he was, were 
trembling ill the balance- 

(2) Moreover, the Secretary of State for India has always 
ih reseiity enormous powers of borrowing granted to him by 
Parliament. The total authorised borrowing powers up to date 
amount ton formidable figure of 8(1 millions out of which, the 
net borrowings already cover a total of 73 millions, and the 
Secretary of St »te has still in his hands unused powers to 
borrow over 1 3 millions,—a reserve of fiscal resource which 
• can enable easily any autocratically minded Secretary of State, 
and through him the Indian Government, to defy the control of 
the Legislature and public opinion. 

( 3 ) The Government has had throughout the period a 
net working surplus, varying from 3 to 5 millions, of revenue 
over ordemfy expenditure, to meet, on the high doctrine of Sir 
J. Strachev’s finance, extraordinary and sudden calls on the 
treasury. We shall refer mi another occasion to the financial 
and economic bearings of this objectionable practice of keeping 
on hand large surpluses in the name of financial solvency on 
the high and heroic Strachey doctrine of a “ working surplus.” 
It is enough to point out that, besides having the effect of 
maintaining the taxation of the country at an abnormal level, 
scarcely compatible with the steady advance of its industries 
and.commerce, and highly prejudicial to the interests of the 
labouring jopnlation, these surpluses have proved at least 
‘during the last, dec ide a tn >st convenient reserve in the bands 
of the executive Government on which to draw in time of 
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Jsnre, without being under the necessity of making an appeal 1 
.v, the Legislature except when it chose. During the 12 years 
from 1875-76 to 1886-87 Government has paid, out of these 
surpluses alone, 40 millions for extraordinary charges as¬ 
under :— 


Wars—Afghan, Egyptian, Burma 

Frontier Railways. 

Famine relief . 

Famine insurance. 
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That Government has been able to meet such .an enormous • 
amount of excess extraordinary expenditure with only occasion¬ 
al and convenient appeals to the Legislature, is a fact which- 
too plainly shows what a dangerous power these surpluses can 
prove in the hands of an adminstration inclined to act in de- 


lance 


of the control of the Legislature. With such vast 


powers at its command, the Executive Government in this 
' "country ought not surely to stand in need of a reserve power of 
taxation like that vested in it by the Salt Act. The Salt 
Notification of the 19tli January last only serves to bring outin 
alarming relief and to emphasize this cousitutional clanger 
which is involved in such a legislative provision, as that con¬ 
tained in section 7 of the Salt Act. The danger is as yet at its 
beginning, and while it lias not yet struck deep roots, it behoves 
us, we think, to resist it and seek its removal in time *, for, ns 
Air. Gladstone truly remarked in his speech ou Air. Gosclien’s 
Budget last year in the House of Commons, “ in finance, above 
all other matters, it is the beginnings of evil that are insidious.'”' 
With these remarks on the constitutional question suggested by 
the 7th section of the Salt Act on which the present salt 
notification is based, we proceed to consider the financial ques¬ 
tion which is involved in this action of Government. 


Financially speaking, the action of Government has been 
justified on the sole ground that as the Government of Indian 
must, like all other Governments, lmve a resource of taxation in 
the nature of a re.-erve power, sufficient ly prompt and produc¬ 
tive to enable it to meet great and sudden emergencies, the 
salt tax in India is such a reserve, and as the emergency had 
arisen, the Government of India was, financially speaking,. 
justified in using its powers to raise this duty. We question in 
the first place the soundness of the position that the Govern¬ 
ment of India needs a reserve of taxing power. The position. 
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__ ithority of an Indian Finance Minister are so very much 
stronger than those of the English Chancellor of tl^e Exchequer, 
his duties and responsibilities are comparatively so light, while 
*the enormous resources of borrowing powers in reserve, and cash 
balances, and surplus revenues are so great in the hands of 
Government, which moreover always commands an assured 
majority in the legislative body, that a reserve of taxing power 
is not so necessary in India as in England. But granting that 
such leserve power is necessary, it does not follow that the 
salt duty is best adapted for this purpose. A fiscal reserve 
must iu our opinion fulfil the following among other condi¬ 
tions :— 

1 stly.—That, whatever it is, the tax, chosen as such a 
'reserve, must not be opposed to the fundamental principles of 
economic science ; 

Sndly.—That the tax must be capable of direct, certain, 
andimmediate expansion, in times of need and pressure, with¬ 
out inflicting in the process the evils of violent disturbance, of 
derangement of the commerce and industries of the nation ; 
and 

3rdly.—That the expansion of such a tax, whenever neces- 
‘ sary, must involve the minimum of hardships and sufferings to 
the vast.majority of the population. 

Now if we are right in holding that no tax which fails to 
’ fulfil any of these primary conditions can be selected to serve as 
a fiscal reserve, it is clear that a tax on a prime necessary ot life, 
and involving so much misery to the millions of the poorer 
classes, as this anomalous salt monopoly tax which exists iu 
India, pressing upon the people like a Poll-tax, falling lightly 
on the rich and oppressively heavy on the poor, must be 
peremptorily excluded from the category of taxes fairly eligible 
for this purpose. Our salt-tax no doubt satisfies to some extent 
4he second condition above laid down, but political justice and 
economy alike put a ban upon it as being a tax upon a necessary 
of life, and experience supplies but too painful proof of the 
cruel hardships and sufferings it is capable of inflicting on 
numerous classes of the population, whose earnings suffice but 
hardly for their daily wants, and who know not from year’s end 
to year’s end the luxury of a full good meal. The incidence of 
..such a tax, as represented in figured percentages, is no measure 
• of the crushing pressure with which it falls on a vast number ot 
^poor people. 
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•'inancially, therefore, both the assumptions, on which the 



Government action in the matter of this enhancement has been 
justified, appear to us invalid in the extreme. And here we- 
conclude these rather lengthy observations on the policy of such 
legislation as is involved in section 7 of the Salt Act, which we 
venture to condemn in the strongest terms on the grounds stated 
above, as constitutionally fraught with serious danger, and 
financially bad, violating every received principle of Political 
Economy and finance, and which can emanate only from a 
Legislature, weak or unmindful of its own proper duties and i 
dignity. 

To pass on now to the Notification of the 19th January last 
issued on the strength of this section of the Salt Act. The 
Notification seems to be objectionable both in maimer and 
matter, and further, it comes upon the nation as a painful sur¬ 
prise and a severe disappointment. 

That Government possesses a large resource of taxing power 
fa reserve, which it might at any moment turn to account under - 
the provisions of the Salt Act of 1882, is a circumstance of 
which those who have watched the course of recent fiscal legisla* 
tion are perfectly cognizant. The general impression, however, 
has always been, that such a reserve is primarily intended, in its 
aim and purpose, to be drawn upon only in times of extreme 
pressure and embarrassment as the last fiscal resource after, and 
not before , all other financial expedients have been tried, and ' 
that too, as a strictly temporary and exceptional measure. The 
distinct assurances of Sir Evelyn Baring and of Sir Auckland 
Colvin on this point, and the imposition of the Income Tax two • 
years ago in place of the enhancement of the salt, duties under 
this section of the Salt Act, though the latter course was at that 
time pressed on Government from more than one quarter,—both, 
these circumstances have tended to confirm this general impress 
sion and popular belief. Under these circumstances, it’ is only 
natural that the country should Lave been surprised and alarmed '' 
at the course which Government has seen fit to adopt in using 
that reserve as the fint, instead of as the last } financial expedi¬ 
ent, not for meeting extraordinary demands, but for balancing 
ordinary expenditure without the excuse or justification of a 
sudden and pressing emergency which could not be otherwise 
tided over. The taxing Notification, coming thus when least 
expected, and without any apparent necessity, has the appearance 
of a precipitate, if not also a desperate, measure of panic which 
a great crisis of unprecedented magnitude alon.4 Could, justify,. 
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ch, in the absence of any such justification, has only tho 
ce of being an index of embarrassed and mismanaged 
finance. The circumstances of the present situation, emfcar~ 
rassing though, they undoubtedly are, do not supply sufficient 
Justification for such action, and it appears to ns that the 
Executive Government has laid itself justly open to the charge* 
of having shirked its plain and honest duty in the matter, and 
found a way of escape from its difficulties, which considerations 
of financial Justice should have led it to avoid, and which with 
courage and firmness it could have easily avoided. 

Besides, this announcement of fresh taxation comes? 
upon the country as a surprise sprung upon it, in the teeth 
of the strong assurances to the contrary vouchsafed bp. it 
last year by Sir A. Colvin out here, and by Sir J. Gorst 
in England. In March last, while the country was in the 
midst of the Jubilee festivities, Sir A. Colvin gave it a most 
welcome assurance on the part of Government that “ in view of 
the causes which have led to an increase of expenditure, and to 
the other considerations which present themselves in connection 
with the financial situation, it is not the intention of the. Govern¬ 
ment to add to 'Misting taxation f (the italics are ours), adding 
that “ the Government is of opinion that it would be undesirable 
to seek to meet the deficit at present arising from the causes 
(i.e. war and exchange ) bv the imposition of further burdens.” 
later on, in September last, Sir J. Gorst, when ho made his 
financial statement as usual in the House of Commons^ con¬ 
firmed this assurance of Sir A. Colvin in yet stronger language. 
Referring to the cost of the frontier defence works, which are 
held to be a charge upon Revenue, according to the principle 
of Indian finance, the Under-Secretary of State lor India said, 
no one desires that extra taxation should be placed upon the 
people of India,” and that “the Secretary of State has no 
intention of urging the Government of India to impose any extra 
taxation 

These assurances were most gratefully and loyally accepted 
by the public in this country, and the hope was entertained,, 
on the strength, of these assurances, that there would be no fresh, 
taxation this year. The speeches of His Excellency the Viceroy 
at Benares and Peshawar, assuring the country of returning 
peace and prospeiity, added strength to this hope. 

But this just expectation of the Jubilee year of Her Majesty 
reign received a rude and sudden shock, when Mr. Westland 
the acting Finance Minister, made the announcement of th(* 
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^ taxation, as it by way of response to the loyal demon- 
nations of the Jubilee year, aud showed no hesitation in Uying 
his hands ou the pockets of those least able to bear the ex¬ 
action, while letting off rich Zamiudars and his rich friends, the 
“tea-planters. 


Taking this Notification, however, as it stands, we shall 


now proceed to examine briefly the correctness and adequacy of 


■the Government's explanation of this new taxing measure 


The lion’ble Mr. Westland in his speech on the Petroleum Pill 
attempted to demonstrate the necessity for fresh taxation. Ad- 
opting as his point of departure Sir A. Colvin’s Financial State¬ 
ment of March last, which showed a Budget equilibrium of in¬ 
come and expenditure, he summarised the financial position of 
the Empire at the present moment thus :— 


lhe changes that have taken place in our financial position 
between 1-884-5 and the Budget statement of 1887-8 are as 
below; 


Army charges have increased by 
We are spending on frontier works. 
Upper Burmah is costing us in : 


£ (=Rs. 10.) 
980,000 
200,000 


Civil and Marine charges 
Military and Civil works 
Military operations 


1,100,000 
480,000 
. 720,000 


Deduct Revenue ... 

'Exchange adds to our accounts 


2,300,000 
. 520,000 


1,780,000 

1,790,000 


Total new demands 

These demands we have met has follows : 

( 1) We have obtained by the imposition 
ol the Income Tax . 

A nd by other improvements of revenue. 
We have stopped for the time being 
the appropriation to Famine In¬ 
surance of revenue amounting to... 
And to Railway construction of 
revenue amounting to . 


£ 4,750,000 


< 2 > 

<3) 


900,000 

960,000 


1,450,000 

260,000 
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We have diminished the amount of 
revenue assigned to Provincial 
Governments, thereby causing a 
reduction of the Public Works ex¬ 
penditure by ... ... **• 

(5) We have also secured by small 

savings . *. 

And finally we have absorbed the 
prescribed surplus of 


( 6 ) 


500,000 

180,000 

500,000 


Total*.. £ 4,750,000 


This, then, was the financial position at the time of the 
Budget estimates of 1887-58. The further deterioration since 
then in our position, which we have to face, is made up of: 


lass by exchange. 

Railway Revenue less by 
Opium Revenue less by 


720,000 

400,000 

300,000 


Total deterioration £ 1,420,000 


Such is the picture of the financial position drawn by Mr. 
Westland, namely, 4 J crores of annual taxation appropriated 
under one plea or another from the wretched income of an un¬ 
happy impoverished population, to purposes of war and conqu¬ 
est, and swallowed up iu the short space of three years, and 
still leaving behind the awful gap of 1£ chores 1 About 1^ 
c.rores more of revenue are wanted to cover the deficit, and that 
too to just cooer it temporarily, without making any provision 
for Famine Insurance and Frontier defences, and without leav¬ 
ing any working surplus, or safeguarding us against a further 
possible fall-off in our revenues e. g. under opium I The Bur¬ 
mese promenade and the jPenjdek scare have brought us to this 
pass. What if other and bigger Burmahs or Penjdehs were to 
come on ? Thibet is already threatened, our soldiers are guard¬ 
ing its steep heights to force the Lama to allow an openiug to 
British traders. Siam has been negotiated with, and ^ delimita¬ 
tion is going on in Afghanistan, while in Europe war is threat¬ 
ened at any moment, and nations are armed to the teeth* No 
wonder the prospect is not at all cheering, and the wearied 
‘Viceroy seeks rest in early retirement. 


The Burmese deficit is 175 lacs, and how does the Hon’ble 
W. Westland meet it ? In his speech, be first discusses several 
20 
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ible ways of meeting it. He begins with economies, un¬ 
is question we regret to observe that be is very unfair to his 
critics, and places the point at .issue in a partial and misleading 
light. After having distinguished between what he calls 
optional increase of expenditure, as opposed to compulsory 
additions over which Government has no control, and having 
shown that the increase in optional expenditure had been 2 crores, 
during the last ten years he says—“ Of course we might 
have refused to allow even this amount of increase. We might 
have refused to open new Courts of justice where the increase of 
population or of business demanded it. We might have refused 1 
to increase the Police expenditure which is still, in the opinion 
of many authorities, at a figure, dangerously low, and run the 
risk of breeding insecurity to life aDd property. We might 
have stopped the increase of schools and of hospitals and of 
roads. We might have shut our eyes to events in Central Asia, 
and refused the increases of political and Military expenditure 
forced upon ns by the approach of a great civilized power on 
our N. W. frontier. In short, we might have refused to dis¬ 
charge the duties and responsibilities of a civilized Government, 
either with respect to our own subjects, or to the nations which 
lie beyond our frontier. And those who think we should have 
observed this attitude are, to this limited extent, right in 
pointing to our increase of expenditure as evidence of want of 
financial control. With such people I do not desire to argue, 
and the Legislative Council is not the place where such argu-* 
ments are called for.” 

We beg to meet with a direct negative the whole of this 
indictment of the critics of public expenditure, namely, the 
European Chambers of Commerce and the Native Associations, 
and, last but not least, the writers in the Indian Press, who 
have suggested possible and practical economies in the expendi¬ 
ture of the State. As far as Civil expenditure is concerned, iio^ 
representative exponent of public opinion has ever, as far as we 
know, asked Government to cut down the number of schools 
and hospitals and Courts of Justice, and reduce in other direc¬ 
tions. really useful and necessary expenditure. As far as native * 
public opinion goes, we may point in support of our contention 
to the Resolutions passed by the three successive National Con¬ 
gresses held in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras in the last three 
years, which contain demands for various administrative re¬ 
forms, involving more or less an increased outlay of public 
money, such as, the separation of Judicial and Magisterial 
functions, Technical Schools and Colleges, Military Colleges,, 
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ben the Finance Committee was appointed in the early 
part of 1880, and it appeared likely that Government had 
under contemplation reductions of such useful and necessary 
expenditure, we ourselves protested in the pages of this Journal 
in the strongest terms against such reductions. What the ex¬ 
ponents of public opinion have all along been insisting on, and 
with consistency, is that Government should curtail what ex¬ 
perience and prudence alike point to as "useless and needless 
and mischievous expenditure of public money,— useless such as 
the construction of palatial buildings ; needless such as the ex¬ 
penses of the exodus to the hills, and the employment of costly 
European agency in places where cheaper Native agency of 
equal or even greater capacity is available, and unnecessary 
additions to the Army and Home charges ; and raise hievous such 
us money spent on the “ scientific rectification of the Frontier, 
in pleasant u Military promenades ” into other people’s territory, 
interesting philanthropic enterprises taken up in the name of 
cosmopolitic humanity and civilization,—all good and proper 
objects in themselves, but in which India has no lot or part. 
These were the directions in which, economy was suggested. 
"With the usual nonchalance of official routine, Mr. Westland’ 
evaded giving any reply to this criticism, and repeated for a 
hundredth time the well-known and worn-out platitude that 
efficiency and progress cannot be sacrificed on the altar of false 
economy. Similarly iu regard to military expenditure Mr. 
Westland stated in a very unfair manner the issue between the 
Government and its critics. No one asked Government to shut 
its eyes to the vast political changes that ore taking place in 
Central Asia and neglect available defences. On the contrary, 
public opinion, both Indian and Anglo-Indian, is unanimous in 
patriotically recognising the necessity which those changes in. 
Central Asian politics have imposed upon the Government of 
this country for strengthening its internal ancl frontier defences.. 
The real point at issue is, whether the policy of increasing the 
strength of the European and Native armies which Govern¬ 
ment has at present adopted, and seems apparently^ bent on 
carrying out regardless of cost, is the best from a political and. 
Military point of view, and the most economical from the strictly 
financial point of vie w. Native public opinion is emphatic in 
its declaration on this question. It contends, and justly too, 
that the present Military organization of the country is not what 
it ought to be, and can easily be made to be, for t\)o money so 
lavishly spent upon it, and that we should be infinitely stronger 
as a Military nation, and with less expenditure of money too, if" 
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y that organization were to be improved and reformed ofl 
’thelines and in the direction which past Military experience, 
ns well as political justice and national safety, alike suggest* 
'frontier railways, Military roads, scientific naval and harbour 
defence works,—at whatever cost and on whatever scale con¬ 
structed,—are but a subsidiary adjunct and help to the true 
national defences and cannot supply their place. The one source 
of Military weakness of this country at present is, as we said last 
year, the‘wrong military policy of Government founded on 
distrust and suspicion which, while it neglects to utilize the 
military instincts of the warlike races of the Deccan and the 
FT. W. Provinces and the Punjab, and to enlist, in the cause of 
national defence, the active co-operation of the higher and upper 
classes in the country by opening out higher careers for their 
military ambition, seeks to augment the numerical strength of 
tthe European forces. A local European army with smaller 
numbers would be a source of strength far more real than any 
additions to the short-service men sent out from England, who 
will always be liable to recall in any great emergency. The 
foreign mercenary forces will be still less available for purposes 
of defence. The necessity for increased military preparedness 
in the face of the Russian advance is nowhere denied, but what 
the country urges is that the present Military policy, heedless 
of consequences, should give way to a policy of trust and con¬ 
fidence ; that the Arms Act should not be maintained and ad¬ 
ministered in its present severity, so as to allow only a handful 
of men to possess arms in a country with 500,000 towns and 
villages, and with a population larger than that of the .five 
principal states in Europe ; and that there should be, in addition 
to the local European and native armies, a large reserve force 
consisting of the armies of the Native states which could easily 
be made really effective for the national defence. While these 
reforms do not engage the attention of Government, the very 
first essential conditions of effective military national prepared¬ 
ness are wanting, and the vast sums Government is spending 
on objects and schemes which can bring us but little real 
strength—are simply thrown away. Quite independently, of 
the question of the numbers and constitution of our Armies* 
Military expenditure in other directions also admits of consider¬ 
able reduction without sacrifice of efficiency. The short-service 
system for the European Army, local dep6ts of effective reserves 
scattered all over England, separate presidential commands, 
foreign recruitment—these are some of the many features of our 
Army system which involve a large waste of public money, and 
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wirfrifriuggest so many ways in which economies might bo 
carried out. But on ail these points Mr. Westland was silent* 
We were coolly assured that no economies worth, considering 
were at present possible* and that it is impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to look in that direction for the ways and means of meet¬ 
ing the Burmah deficit. 

He then proceeded to consider the expediency of raising a 
special Burmah loan to meet the charges which are admittedly 
of a temporary and special character only. But here he takea 
the high tone of a strict financial purist, and from the vantage 
ground of distributive justice, tells us :—“ I don’t think that on 
the most selfish reckoning’of the account between ourselves and 
future years, such a policy could bo justified.” The reason as¬ 
signed is significant, viz., “ It is only too likely that failure 
years ivill haze their own burdens to bear. We are a little too 
apt to talk of our own special burden and we should not too 
easily reckon on future years retrieving a position now lost. 
The italics are ours, and we would ask the reader to ponder 
over the italicized portion. Has this any reference to possible 
eventualities on the N. E. Frontier? We will not undertake to 
hazard a reply* India and China are now conterminous Em¬ 
pires,—a tact which marks an important phase in the develop¬ 
ment of the Central Asian situation, scarcely less ominous than 
the contact with Russia on the North Western frontier. Govern¬ 
ment has far better means than the outside public of gauging 
the possible effects of this new extension of our borders upon 
the financial position of the country. The words above italicized 
in Mr. Westland’s speech, read in this connection, seem to 
anticipate a contingency which demonstrates how our Frontiers 
are actually weakened by the efforts made to strengthen therm 
Be that however as it may, in measuring the apportionment of 
burdens as between ourselves and future years, Mr. Westland 
conveniently forgets a too much good deal. He did not re¬ 
member that on the P. Works (Productive ) account alone we 
have advanced to our posterity during (he last 13 years no less 
than 18 millions out of our own current revenues ou Irriga¬ 
tion and Railway works, the advantages of which will bo 
reaped by ttiem who come after us, while we pay their burdens. 
So again he did not refer to the fact that the “ terminable 
Annuities ” in purchase of Railways ( East India, Bengal &c* ) 
entail on our current revenues from year to year a charge close 
on a million for repayment of capital borrowed for the lines, 
besides interest-charge, the effect of which, when the annuities 
shall all fall in, will bo that these lines will become unencum- 
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ed property—a source of wealth in the hands of future 
generations. These annuities are in our P. W. accounts as a 
charge on current revenue for which we do not get any return, 
and which we should be glad to see transferred to u Capital 
account.” It is unjust that the present race of tax-payers should 
pay from year to year such enormous amounts in order that the 
tax-payers of 4 • or 5> years hence may be free from the burden. 
Mr Westland conveniently forgot all these facts and argu¬ 
ments, and announced his adhesion to the heroic principle of 
finance, viz., of “ raising the whole of the resources within the 
year,” for the year’s needs. India is not, like England, a fit 
and proper field for such herioc finance ; we must, be satisfied 
with humble expedients. And it is a misfortune that the Gov* 
eminent of India is disposed to make light of these expedients 
and ride on its own high hobbies. 

There was a third alternative open, besides economies and 
loans. The Government of India might well have put in its 
claim for contribution from the English Treasury on the prece¬ 
dent accepted in the case of the last Afgan war, but not a word 
fell from Mr. Westland’s lips on this point. It was lightly 
assumed as beyond question that India should not only shed the 
bio d of her sons for British expansion, but should also bear the 
charges of such expansion of British commerce. 

After such discursive remarks and reasoning, Mr. Westland 
reached, by a proems of elimination, the conclusion that extra 
taxation was the only financial expedient left at the disposal of 
Government for the purpose of meeting the deficit. He stated 
it in these words : u It is not without great reluctance and 
after serious consideration that the Government of India can 
proceed to measures of increase of taxation and so long as the 
position was such that it was possible it might be tided over 
without taxation, we refrained from a proposal which we would 
have had to justify more by our anticipation of what might 
happen to us, than by our knowledge of what had actually 
occurred.” 

1 hus the Government felt compelled to meet the “ de¬ 
mands of the year with the resources of the year.” The 
Burmese war has been paid for out or the current revenues, 
the work of conquest and pacification which is nearing its 
completion will also have been paid for out of current taxa¬ 
tion, and now the further work ot cs fitting out ” the province 
with the appliances of civilization must also be paid for out of 
the taxes of the year. 
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' application of the principle of raising the l< supplies 
within the year’ 7 to the finances of India has a history of its 
H>wn which is in itself a very interesting; study. Space does not 
permit us to go into the point here in any detail, but we may 
summarize the history of it thus :— 

( 1 ) During Lord Northbrook's Vicerovalty, it was 
decided that famine relief should be treated as a charge on 
current revenues. 

(2) During Lord Lytfcon's Viceroyalty, it was next 
decided ( a ) that Famine Insurance should be also put 
down as an ordinary charge upon current revenues on the 
principle of providing in years of plenty for years of search- 
ty—for which purpose, special taxation was imposed in 
1877-78 ; (6) that all expenditure on P. Works, ordinary 
nr extraordinary other than strictly reproductive , should 
be paid out of current taxation, and the distinction between 
ordinary and extraordinary works, adopted in i8f>9-70 
with a view to lighten the pressure on the finances, was 
swept clean avvav ; and ( c ) that wars should be paid for 
out pf current income. 

( 3 ) During the present administration, it has now 
been decided that, over and above the foregoing items of 
extra charge, the cost of the development of the newly 
conquered province of Upper Burmah should also be a 
charge on current Revenues. 

Thus since 1875, Famine Insurance, unproductive Extra¬ 
ordinary Public Works, wars or conquest, military 
fortifications, and lastly, the development of conquered 
territories have all been charged to the annual revenues. 
This necessitates a very high margin of surplus taxation 
to meet such extraordinary demands, which properly are 
not a charge upon the resources of the year, seeing that 
they benefit posterity more than the present generation. 
This high margin of surplus taxiti-ui weakens the motives 
to economy, ami renders au autocratic Government more 
absolute thau ever in nutters offiuance, which constitute 
the main-spring of fall good and responsible Government. 
In a poor country bke India, with its resources undeve¬ 
loped, it is very desirable in the interest* of good and cheap 
and responsible Government to fix the taxation of the 
year at the Level required by tiie needs of the year, and to 
leave extraordinary charges, to be met out of borrowed 
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money. The general objection to the policy of raising loans 
for such purposes may be obviated by arranging for the' 
repayment of such loans by short term terminable' 
annuities* 


To return to Mr. Westland's explanatory speech. After 
having established to his own satisfaction the necessity for extra 
taxation, he proceeded to explain in what direction Government 
has decided to increase the taxation of the country. Without; 
stopping to consider any possible alternative schemes of taxa¬ 
tion, he at once announced that it was with the greatest 
reluctance that the Government finds itself obliged to have 
recourse to the Salt duty.” Later ou in the course of his brief 
reply to the remarks of the Hon’ble Raja Peary Mohan Mukerji, 
Mr. Westland took occasion to refer to the re-imposition of the 
import duties as au alternative plan of taxation. . Th g non»pos~ 
sumus attitude of the Government on this question was thus* 
justified *> The observation which the last speaker has made 
tended rather to open out the question which I deliberately 
avoided taking up, namely, that of the import duties generally. 
It seems to me that whatever might have been the objection to 
the removal of the import duties at this time—and I know that 
a number of people, especially those connected with the com¬ 
merce of the country, thought that the removal of the import 
duties was not called for,—the fact of the import duties having 
gone renders it practically impossible for us to re-impose them.' 
One may well, ask, where is the “ practical impossibility 7 ' of 
levying these duties again ? We had them botore, and for a 
good many years too, and we let them go, only when we thought 
that we couid safely do so. But now in the altered condition of 
our finances, we think, not even the Free Trade Resolution of the 
House of Commons passed in 1878, which fully recognized the 
fact that the abolition of the duties was to be carried out with¬ 
out prejudice to the finances of the country, can be pleaded as a 
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bar in the way of our having them again. As it is, we very 
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much regret the decision of the Government in the matter, fin® 
if Free Trade enthusiasm, or, rather the political anxiety to 
keep Manchester pleased, may have influenced the mind of 
Government iu arriving at the conclusion, or if the behet may 
have prevailed that the-imposition of import duties would check 
the expansion of au import trade without which export trade 
and railway receipts cannot expand, all we can say is, that 
Government has not taken the wisest course to carry out its 
object. The foreign trade of India and the spread of Manchester 
.goods among the masses of our Indian population cannot ex- 
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To test, the strength and validity of this defence for the 
enhancement of the Salt Duties, we must go back to the debate 
in the Viceregal Council on the License Tax Amendment Bill in 
January 188(3. 


Then, as now, money was sorely wanted, and for a similar 
purpose; then, as now, extra taxation was the financial 
expedient adopted, and for similar reasons, and the position of 
the Government was not then a whit less difficult than at the 
present hour. There was a striking parallelism, thus far. 


between the situation of to-day and that of 1886. In that year^ 
ats advised by Sir A.. Col via, Government took 5 


by Sir A. Colvin, Government took a correct and 
commohsense view of its duty, and had the courage to act up 
to it. It did not shrink from the obligation of justice aud duty 
to hold the balance, as far as it could, "between the claims of 
the poorer many aud of the richer few. It went to work in a 
straightforward manner. It rightly adopted as its sacred aim 
to dmuse and distribute burdens “with equal and impartial 
Colvin, when it was ouce decided to put ou 
additional burdens, went into this question of the distribution 
01 the existing taxation of the country, and the conclusion b& 
arrived at after careful and anxious inquiry and examination 
was, that the higher and middle classes of the community did 
21 
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^^^his new addition to their already heavy burdens, which, 
must pro tanf.o reduce their capacity for consumption of, >nd 
with it the effective demand for, imported cloth. Mr. Westland 
did not even hint at other forms of possible taxation, such a» 
the inclusion of Zemindars and Talukdars and Planters 
generally among tho;?e liable to the Income tax, and a tax on 
marriage expenses, both of which resources were available to 
Government and which, while they would have equalized the 
burden of additional taxation on all classes, would have brought 
in at least 75 lakhs of Rupees to the Treasury. 


Mr. Westland defended the decision of Government, arrived 
at as he tells us with the concurrence of Sir A. Colvin, in these 
words: —“ The Government in the beginning of 1886 nppealed 
to the Legislature on the ground that before resort was lad to* 
a tax which falls on the millions of the poor classes, it was 
bound first to obtain a reasonable contribution from the more- 
wealthy. But that having been done, we are now obliged to* 
proceed one step further, and adopt the measure from which we^* 
were then able to escape.” 
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_ bear their proper share of public burdens. In the coarse of 
Mfe speech in the Council ( January 4th, 1886 ) he expressed bis 
views on this matter thus :— 

*« There can, after all is said and done, be no inanner of 
doubt, but that one great fact remains established, one great 
blot on our administration not only still unremoved, but aggrav¬ 
ated bv the course of events in recent years. It is this that* 
putting aside those who derive their income from land in the 
temporarily settled districts, the classes in this country who 
derive the greatest security and benefit from the British Govern¬ 
ment are those who contribute the least towards it.” 

4 Notoriously the mercantile and professional classes to whom 
this time of sunshine (i. e. British rule ) has brought 
such an abundant harvest, are precisely those who contribute 
least towards the support of the Government in the light of 
whose power they bask.” u We are constantly assured,” con¬ 
tinued Sir Auckland, “ for example by journalists in this count¬ 
ry. that the limits of taxable resources have been reached. 
Whatever may be the case with the poorer or the lower middle 
class, the upper classes , in spite of our friends the journalists, 
enjoy the greatest immunity from taxation . If this was true 
«betore the abolition of import duties and the reduction of the 
salt duties, it is still more unanswerably true now. ” “ The 

immunity of the middle and upper classes from their 
due share of the public burdens is a grievous blot on 
our Indian Administration , which urgently calls for re¬ 
moval, and which , I believe, with patience , prudence, and 
the exercise of a little fortitude, must and will be removed . 
Efforts have indeed at various times been made to remedy this 
scandal, for scandal it is of the greatest magnitude when the 
poorest are called, upon to pay heavily for the support of the 
Government, and the wealthier classes are exempted ; but from 
one cause or another, the measure has never been carried out 
except for short and broken periods of time.” So spoke Sir A. 
Colvin in 1886 on behalf of the Government of India. The ques¬ 
tion of the enhancement of the salt duties was pressed upon the 
Government at the time as an alternative plan of taxation, to 
that proposed, but as bead of the Indian Government, Lord 
Dufferin referred to it and expressed himself thus :~ ; ‘The only 
alternative open to us was to re-enhance the salt tax; but 
though this would have been an indirect tax, and consequently 
hot so unpopular as the one we are about to impose, its opera¬ 
tion would have chiefly affected the poorer masses of the com- 
anunity. Now, I am very far from wishing to say that in the 
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lie of any overwhelming necessity, such as that of a great 
war, or a great famine, it might not lie necessary to raise the 
ditties upon salt. It would be by such a measure alone that a 
great emergency of the kind could be met, and all minor con¬ 
siderations would have to be postponed to the imperative 
•necessities of the hour, nay, even something short of either of 
these calamities might justify us in resorting to it, but when 
the situation merely requires a comparatively slight addition to 
•our current revenue, it is obvious'that any honourable man who 
had to choose between taxing the most indigent classes who 
already contribute a considerable share of the public burdens y 
and taxing those classes , who, though in easier circumstances, 

-scarcely contribute anything , it is to the latter alternative that he 
would resaiL” 

In regard to the cry raised by Anglo-Indian journalists and 
merchants that their incomes are already heavily taxed by the 
unfavourable exchange, Sir A. Colvin, while expressing sympa¬ 
thy With these complaints, observed : : —“ All this I know, as 
1 have said, only too well. But I know equally well that we 
are of necessity compelled to turn to the tax-payer for fresh 
resources, and that if we do not look/or them to the comparatively 
wealthy, we must turn to the positively poor ; the choice lies 
between the classes who ham or who can make for themselves a 
margin, and those who have no margin at all . It is on the 
poor, overtaxed millions that an increase of the salt tax, or a 
re-imposition of import duties, such as the Madras Chamber of 
‘Commerce have lately advocated, would fall. We are all, I am 
aware, concerned in the measures necessary for the safety of 
the too poor, but I may remind this Council that it is certainly 
not the middle or the upper class of the nation, or the Anglo- 
Indian merchant or official, who are least concerned. In the 
necessities of the time, in the interests of all classes of the 
community —in the present incidence of our Indian taxation , 
in the legitimate and necessary result of the financial policy 
pursued by our predecessors—in the admissions of those who 
oppose an income-tax—will be found the justification of the 
measure which 1 now have the honour to ask your Lordship to 
allow me to introduce. 7 ’ H. E. the President followed np this 
line of defence in still stronger terms :—“ We look abroad and 
we see that the peasant pays his salt tax which, though it has 
l>een reduced, still supplies us with a yearly net revenue 
&• fi,000,000 ; that the land-owner pays his land-tax and his 
cesses, that the tradesman and the merchant pays bis 
license-tax, but that the lawyer or doctor, the members -.of 
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other learned professions, the officers of Government,. 

other persons occupying an analogous station, and the gentle¬ 
man at large, pay little or nothing. I look arottnd this table, 
and what do I see ? There is not one of ns who pays any 
really serious sum from his income into the Imperial -Exche¬ 
quer.’’ “ Now, surely, this cannot be right, and to such an 
anomaly it is no answer to say that direct taxation is repugnant 
to Oriental customs. Justice is the inhabitant neither of the East 
nor the West. She admits no geographical limits to her supre¬ 
macy, her throne is on high, and sooner or later, in spite of 
prejudice or custom, she never foils to vindicate her title to the 
respect and veneration of mankind' It is then in the name of 
Justice that we propose the imposition of this tax and we feel 
assured that every fair and right-thinking man in this country, 
no matter how his private interests may bo affected by onr 
action, will recognize that no other course' was open to us.” 
( The italics throughout are ours.) 

These extracts from the speeches of Lord Dofferiu and 
Sir A. Colvin delivered in the course of the debate in the 
Legislative Council in 1889 on the Income-tax Bill are some¬ 
what long, but are necessary to show, in what spirit, for what 
reasons, and under what circumstances, the taxing legislation 
of that year was proposed and carried. By it additional revenue 
was no doubt raised, but the new tax imposed was not imposed 
in a spirit of “ apology.” It was not a special contribution by 
the richer classes over and above their share. The “ immunity” 
from taxation of the “ upper and upper middle classes ” was {to 
use the strong language of Sir A. Colvin ) a notorious ” fact, 
a “ scandal,” a “ deep blot on our Indian Administration, 
which it was only right and proper that Government 
should make an effort to remove at the earliest opportunity. 
The public burdens were most unfairly and unequally distributed v 
the richer few, who profited most by British administration, 
British justice, and British peace, paid least, while the poorer 
millions, who profited least, paid most. This was certain \ 
an “ injustice ” and an “ anomaly” which had to be redressed, 
and the new taxation of 1889 was planned, proposed and carried 
as a measure of partial “justice,” as II. E. the Viceroy said, 
and to rectify to a small extent the unequal “ incidence ot Indian 
taxation,” as Sir A. Colvin forcibly put it. The taxation ot 
1886 brought under contribution only thoso who were bound to 
bear their due share of public burdens, hut who had till then, 
for one reason or another, been allowed to go comparative > 
scot-free, it was one step and one only in the direction at 
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MveatAWf the inequalities in the existing distribution of public 
^srsa redressing the balance as between class and class,, ?r 
rather between the “classes” in the cities and the masses ' m 
the country, in respect of their contributions to the public lrea- 

*nrv But nowhere in the debate in the Viceregal Council, or 
in the speeches ofthe Viceroy and the Finance Minister, was it 
sno'^ested that the new contribution demanded from the " upper 
ana upper-middle ” classes was iu any sjense or degree, adequate 
and sufficient or proportionate to the hardens laid on the poorer 
•classes. On the contrary, it was plain that the new measure ot 
taxation (though it brought in the requisite funds into the trea¬ 
sury for the service of the year ) did not. go far enough towards 
-an equitable re-adjustment of public taxation. It left untouched 
the incomes ofthe Bengal Zamiudars and the Assam tea-planters. 
It was never claimed for the new income-tax that it made the 
wealtheir classes pay as much as they ought to do towards the 
expenses of Government. The unequal and anomalous distri¬ 
bution of pnblic burdens, which Lord Dufferin condemned m 
the strongest terms iu 1886, was thus only partially redressed 
and rectified, as the fact remained that even after the taxation 
-of 1886, the 64 diasses^’ jmid less, and the “ masses ” more than 
dheir due share. 

With these facts and declarations before us, we must ask 
the Honourable Mr, Westland's pardon if we respectfully decline 
to concur in his view that, by the legislation ot 1886, a “ reason¬ 
able contribution ” was levied from the wealthier classes, and 
that Government had no alternative but to tax the masses m 
their turn. This view, besides being opposed to the declarations 
of Government, was inconsistent with facts* 

i 4 Equality of sacrifice,’’ the very first condition of just.and 
equitable finance, was far from being established by the Income 
Tax of 1886. Under these cm umstances, when a new burden 
had to be imposed, it was obviously the duty of Government to 
seize the opportunity presented by the financial necessities ot the 
hour, to carry*on the work of rectifying the anomalous distribu¬ 
tion of public taxes, and to take ft farther and forward step with 
firmness and courage, audio bring under as full contribution 
4 \s the public requirements necessitate the classes who still did 
not pay their just quota towards the support of the admimstjra- 
tion, before turning io those who already paid more than they in 
common fairness should be called on to pay. But Mr. Westland 
affected to conveniently forget all these declarations ot his pre¬ 
decessor and by a curious shuffling’of the cards, he led the Vice- 
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to share with him liis vie w. He based t he vindication of the 


action of Government in raising the sait-duties bv the Notifies 

rt /Vi '1 aP 1 Atlv ] _ __ “I i r 1 1 t « 


tiou of 10th January last on the broad ground of equity in the 
words, already quoted : “ The Government in the beginning of 
1880 appealed to the Legislature on the ground that before 
resort was had to a tax which falls on the millions of the poorer 
c asses, it was bound first to obtain a reasonable contribution 
iiom the more wealthy. But that having been done, we are now 
obliged to go one step further, and adopt the measure from which 
we then were able to escape.” 


contribution ” 

as 


The legislation of 18<80. no doubt exacted « wuluwwl 

from the wealthier classes, but no one before Mr. Westland, 
far as we are aware, ever claimed for that legislation that the 
contribution ; so levied was either adequate or reasonable . The 
exemption of agricultural incomes in permanently settled pro¬ 
vinces .from assessment to the income-tax was a feature of that 


legislation by which one important? class of the <c more*,wealthy 
was notoriously exempted from the u reasonfthlft- nn nfriV>n f inn 


1* 


--v : reasonable contribution.” 

in tiiedace at tins fact, we cannot admit the force or reasonable¬ 
ness nt Mr. Westland’s plea for laying on the “millions of the 
poorer classes,” instead of on the 44 - more wealthy,” the fresh 
burden that Government under his advice resolved to- impose to 
meet the Burmah deficit. Taking our stand on the Govermnent’s 
own declarations in 1886, we feel justified" in condemning the 

^ fit to take in enhancing the salt-duties bv its 

xSotincation of 1 Uth Januar.v last. 


• ,-kut even granting for the sake-of argument all that Mr. 
W estlaud claims for the legislation of I 860 ,, and allowing that 
the tax then imposed had for its-result a. complete re-adjustment 
of national burdens on a most equitable basis as between the 
richer and the poorer classes of the community, we are still un¬ 
able to bring ourselves to recognise the equity or morality of a 
policy which, when a fresh burden.has to-be imposed, and when 
the choice lies between those who ‘ have or can make for 
themselves a margin ” and those who “ have nomargin at all,” 
enhances the burdens of the helpless, poorer millions to the 
exemption of the more wealthy. 


, Thus, then, after all that has been said' and cam be said, the 
plain fact remains in its bare nakedness—that by its new policy 
Government has simply undone its declarations, has taken a 
post serious step to wards aggravating those inequalities and .un¬ 
just anomalies in the distribution of public burdens which, it so**- 
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strongly condemned, only two years ago, and which it was its* 
“ sacred duty ” in the Finance Department to seek to rectify. 


This fact alone appears to us to be a just and sufficient 
grounl for addressing an earnest appeal to the Government of 
Lord Dufferin to reconsider their decision in the matter of this, 
salt, taxation ; and we base the appeal on the plea of justice* 
which, as his Lordship so eloquently declared in 1880 , “ is an 
inhabitant neither of the East nor of the West,” and on those 
noble maxims of financial equity on which Mr. Gladstone has 
always insisted in all his utterances on the question, namely, 
that public taxation should be equally and impartially distribut¬ 
ed, and should be so devised as not to press too heavily on the 
{springs of industry, or on the scanty resources of the poorer 
classes. 


But we have still stronger grounds to urge for the appeal*, 
which we so earnestly address to the Government of India, to 
re-consider its actionLin the matter of this salt Notification. 
The salt tax, as it exists and operates in the country, involves. 
privation mvi positive buffering to millions o our poor popula¬ 
tion, and suggests a question of extreme and terrible seriousness 
which transcends all considerations of financial ethics or fiscal 
convenience. The tax is admittedly ( ‘ a tax on a prime neces¬ 
sary of life,” and falls with crushing pressure on the very 
classes on whom no such burden should ever fail and who are' 
least able to bear it. In spite of all that was said by the official 
and non-official’members of the Supreme Legislative Council at 
the Council meeting as to its falling with no “appreciable: 
pressure” or severity on the poorer classes, we declare our 
strongest conviction that the salt tax, in the form in which it 
exists with us and in the way in which it works, is the loor&fi 
and the most barbarous impost that has been inflicted upon this, 
country By the heartless devices of financial ingenuity, and is* 
a darker and deeper blot than any on our present system of tax¬ 
ation. We cannot reconcile ourselves,—so strong is our con¬ 


viction on this point—from any considerations of financial 

necessity or fiscal convenience, to its being maintained as a. 
permanent feature of the fiscal system of the country, and we. 
shall never be satisfied until it is completely removed, banished, 
and consigned to the limbo where all miserable, melancholy 
financial expedients must go one of these days. It “ en¬ 
croaches ” on what the late John Stuart Mill declared “ should 
be left untaxed, the incomes barely sufficient for the healthful 
existence and lias the effect of diminishing the consumption , 


\<A 
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^ poorer classes, of an article which is, as a neces¬ 

sary of life, in importance, next only to air and water. The 
policy, therefore, which led Government to tax heavily this im¬ 
portant article of healthy subsistence, violates the first prin¬ 
ciples not only of Political Economy, which is after all of 
secondary importance, but violates justice and humanity , and 
to the extent to which the consumption is restricted, brings down 
upon its authors, whoever they may be, a terrible load of re¬ 
sponsibility for the suffering which'is its result to thousands and 
thousands of the poor! It is surely no reply to the violation of 
principle to say that, the financial necessities of the hour cannot 
be more conveniently met by any other means. It must prove 
cold comfort to the suffering millions to be told that “it is with 
the greatest reluctance 79 that Government has had recourse to 
«uen a cruel and inhuman measure of taxation. 

It must be remembered further, that the administration of 
tte salt revenue, based in fact., though not in name, on the 
principles which regulate the development of Abkari Revenue, 
makes the article a strict Government monopoly. As such 
monopoly, the production of salt is restricted in a manner to 
keep up the supply scanty enough to just meet the demand. 
Salt was scarce enough and dear enough in all conscience before; 
but who can doubt, that this enhancement of the salt duties by 
26 per cent will make it dearer and scarcer, and will restrict 
consumption ? 

But, here also, Mr, Westland is not afraid of joining issue 
with his critics, and, in anticipation of such criticism, hurls in 
their face another of his startling and reckless paradoxes framed 
to suit the con venience and purposes of the moment. 

In giving a forecast of the fiscal operation of this new tax¬ 
ing measure, he begins by quoting statistics for the 10 years end¬ 
ing 1886-87, showing the consumption of salt and the duty paid 
on it, and thus concludes his remarks :— 44 It may be noted with 
reference to these figures that, reckoning upon the averages 
above shown, we may divide the whole into two periods. Dur¬ 
ing the earlier of tlieoe which preceded the reduction of duties 
in 1882, the rate of increase of consumption averaged annually 
2*2 per cent, while since the reduction of duty, the annual 
increase has averaged to 2*7 per cent. The figures show also 
that the extra duty of eight annas may be expected to bring in 
extra revenue of Rs. 1,00,00,000 and considering the im¬ 
provement in all means of communication and the generally 
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Toved condition of the people, we may reasonably hope that 
the burden of a duty of Rs. 2-8 will not now have any effect in 
restricting the rate at ivhich the consumption is increasing 

We may hope so too, with Mr* Westland* But facts are 
stronger than fiction, even the fiction god-fathered by an Indian 
Finance Minister, and no self-complaisant optimism can 
minimize their force or npset their logic. The hope expressed 
by Mr. Westland, that the present enhancement of the salt 
duty from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 will have no restrictive effect on the 
rate of consumption, is *a delusive hope, and the statistical 
forecast of the operation of the new measure, on which it is 
made to rest, is misleading* in the extreme. Mr. Westland's 
-view appears to be that, taking the two periods before and after 
the late redaction of duty carried out in 1882 bv Lord Ri pen’s 
Government, the annual rates of increase of consumption, as 
they average over a number of years, do not show any largo or 
important differences on either side. During the earlier of these 
-two periods during which the duty ranged from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2-8, 
the rate of annual increase in the consumption of salt aver¬ 
aged annually 2*2 per cent, while since the measure of 1882-83 
it has not increased in any perceptible proportion by reason of the 
relief given by the reduction of the duty. The increase has been 
only •;> per cent or 5 per thousand on the averaged rate of the 
earlier period,-—-an increase more than sufficiently accounted for 
hy increased facilities of communication and by the growing im¬ 
provement in the condition of the people. It is, therefore, 
evident that Major Baring’s salt-duty reduction, while it has 
entailed a considerable loss of revenue on the treasury, has 
■failed to give any commensurate relief to the salt-consuming 
.population. On the whole, the consumption of the country has 
^ normal level, and a normal rate of increase, which are but 
little affected by salt taxation, and if this has been the ex- 
penence of the last 18 years, ceteris paribus the present en- 
mieement ^ 10 sa lt duties can have no effect one way or an¬ 
other on that consumption, and will briug a secure additional 
revenue ot Rs.l,60,00,000 into the treasury. 
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r u returns are given in their present form, the quantity of 
' xcise< fimounted to 22,733,359 maunds. The quantity wluc 
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Stored into consumption, therefore, increased in the period by 
37-3 per cent being at an average rate of a little over 2 per 
cent yearly. The population may be taken as increasing at the 
rate of about one per cent yearly, so that the consumption of 
salt increases but slowly at the rate of about one per cent per 
year.” Now as a set-off against these authorities, we shall appeal 
to the authority of Sir A. Colvin, who in his speech on the In¬ 
come Tax Bill of 1886 observed:—“We might have replaced, in 
part or in whole, the reduction of the duty on salt which was 
made by the preceding Government; but to. have done this 
would, in the first place, have been to increase the burdens 
of the poorest classes of the community. It would hate checked 
the consumption of salt which has risen f rom 24,489, 000 maunds 
in ike period f rom 1st Ma rch 18S1 to January 31st 1882 to 
27,792,000 maunds from 1st March 1884 to 31st January 
1885J Authority can thus be met by counter authority. The 
question, however, must be settled otherwise than bv a mere 
appeal to the testimony of two Finance Ministers. We mast- 
appeal to past experience and the recorded declarations of Gov* 
eminent. As far as we are aware, no one has, before Mr. West- 
land, even contested the tendency of such enhancement to restrict 
consumption. For years together both the Bombay and Madia* 
Governments strenuously resisted the proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the enhancement of these duties in their pro¬ 
vinces on this very ground. On this very ground again, tlu 
equalization of the salt duties was justified and carried out in 
1878. More-over it was on this very ground that Major Baring 
rested the defence of the reduction carried out in Lord I\ipou 7 > 
time. We have space here only for a few quotations. To begin, 
in 1868 March 14, Mr. Massey, in his financial statement, said, 
u we have been assured by the Governments of Madras an 
Bombay that the tendency of increased salt duties would be to 
diminish consumption.” Sir T. Pyeroft, speaking for Madras, 
said in his evidence before the Parliamentary Finance Committee, 
u with the view of equalizing the duty in the two Presidencies 
of Bengal and Madras, the Government of India made seveial 
proposals to increase the duty on Madras salt,, hut these pio- 
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pDsndsliave always met with strong opposition from the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras ” ( Vide the Hon’bie Hi B. Ranade’s Revenue 
Manual P 164). Mr. Redder, speaking* as a witness for 
Bombay before the same Parliamentary Committee, stated that 
“ the salt duty in Bombay might bo raised to Rs. 2, but that 
if raised beyond that limit, it would check consumption.” 
Sir J. Sferaehey, speaking as the Finance Minister of Lord 
Lytfcoips Government in 1877, observed in his financial state¬ 
ment, “ a comparison between the average consumption of salt 
per head in different parts of India proves incontestibly that 
where salt is cheap and abundant, the consumption is much 
larger than where it is dear and when the supply is restricted,” 
and ‘ there can be no doubt that, in the interests of revenue, 
the best system would be that under which we should levy 
throughout India a low rate of duty on unrestricted consump¬ 
tion.” Major Baring made a still more emphatic declaration in 
.1882-83, as to the effects of enhanced salt duties and in his 
Financial Statement for 1883-84, after describing in detail the 
results of his salt reforms of the year previous, lie observed 
there could be no doubt a very considerable portion of this 
increase ( i. e. ‘‘no less than 160,300, maunds” ) was “ due to the 
reduction in the duty." Sir A. Colvin in his Financial State¬ 
ment for 1884-85, alter noting a satisfactory increase of revenue 
owing to increased consumption consequent on the reduction of 
duty, remarked that “ it may be fairly assumed in presence of 
so constant and large an increase that the consumption of salt 
will yield a progressively increasing revenue for some time to 
come ”, and he held out the hope that ‘ i should a farther 
reduction of duty be hereafter made, it may be met as promptly 
and satisfactorily by a corresponding expansion in the demand 
In his last year’s Financial Statement Sir A. Colvin wrote 
thus: “The check in the consumption of salt which was 
pointed out in the Financial Statement last year has proved to 
be, as was at the time surmised, temporary. The total increase 
m the period of 4 years from the year 1882, when the salt duty 
was lowered, has been for the 11 mouths from 1st March to 31st 
from.26,1.01,000 in 1882-83, to 28,773,000 maun,Is in. 
1880-87, that is, an increase of 2,671,000 raaunds.” 
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It is needless to multiply quotations, but it may be observed 
that the whole fiscal policy in connection witli the salt duties in 
its later developments has proceeded on the assumption tbit a 
reduction in the rates tends invariably to bring about a large 
and steadily progressive expansion in the consumption, and this 
•assumption of successive financiers has been more than verified 
by the actual results achieved during the last 20 years. Mr. 
Westland's anticipation, therefore, that enhancement of duty by 
25 p, c. will not interfere with the normal progressive increase 
-of consumption, which in his opinion goes on independently of 
rates of duty imposed, not only runs counter to the opinions of 
all authorities on the subject, but is inconsistent also with the 
irresistible testimony of actual facts. 

But we are prepared to go further and meet Mr. Westland 
on his own chosen ground of figured results. He is probably no 
-respecter of authority, and would only accept the guidance of 
■hard reason and logic as shown by dry progress. In his speech 
he gives us figures for 16 years only from 1871-72, but we have 
available statistics for 19 years beginning with 1868-09. We 
•choose that year as our point of departure, as it furnishes a con¬ 
venient stand-point from which to judge of the results of the 
fiscal policy of reducing the salt duties since it received its first 
development at the hands of Lord Mayo's Government. Before 
we proceed to give these figures and the conclusions they sug¬ 
gest to our mind, we have two observations to make on the 
statistical basis of Mr. Westland’s arguments. ( 1 ) In the first 
place, this basis is supplied by average rates of annual increase 
struck on the totals of consumption extending over a period of 
years. The latter totals of consumption, however, represent 
»only the net results reached year after year, being affected by 
the varied action of a variety of causes. Some of these causes 
counteract the operation of others, and when any two of them 
neutralize each other, the sum total of the action is nil and is 
lost in the total result. When we have to trace the effects ol 
any one of these causes, it is absolutely unsafe and illogical to 
base our argument on the net resultant of all the numerous 
•causes put together and as summed up in the final figured 
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_ j$ of the previous years. The following are the figures on 
this point taken from the Administration of the Lower Provinces* 
of Bengal for 1881-82 to 1885-86. 


T ear. 

Salt imported. 

Locally ma¬ 
nufactured. 

Consumption. 

1881-82 

90,04,000 

4,76,000 

91,61,000 

1882-83 

84,46,000 

2.88,000 

95,46,000 

1883-84 

64,63,000 

0,38,000 

94,04,000 

1884-85 

96.24,000 

4.26,000 

1,04,09,000 

1885-80 

89,54,000 

4,47,000 

99,12,000 


“It will be seen from the above,” says the Report, 44 that 
the immediate result of the reduction of duty was a decrease 
both in importation and in local manufacture, while the quantity 
passed into consumption showed a small increase of 4 per cent.” 
In the following year ( 1883-84 ) there was a rise in imports, as 
well as in local manufacture, but the rise was due to 44 slow 
trade and low freights ” in the one case, and to favourable wea¬ 
ther in the other. An attempt was made in 1883-84 to establish 
a trade in Sardinian salt from the‘Mediterranean porta, but it 
was abandoned in the following year ( page 88 ). Mr. O’Conor 
in his review of the trade of India for 1882-83 remarks thus on 
this point: 44 The reduction of duty did not have 

the effect of giving any impetus to the import trade during the 
year, for the quantity imported, far from increasing, decreased 
by more than 5 J per cent. Sait like coal is an article the 
imports of which depend to a great extent on the condition of 
the freight market, ships only taking salt in default of other 
cargo offering and as being only a degree better than coming out 
in ballast,” (page 39), Again in his review of trade for 1880-8? 
Mr, O’Conor thus further explains the point— 44 When there is 
an active export trade from India as there was last year, there 
is always a large import of coal and salt, these articles being 
brought in place of sand, stone, or water ballast by ships com¬ 
ing to India for cargo than to Europe. The only noticeable 
feature of the year was an import of 2,325 tons from Aden where 
an Italian company has commenced extensive salt works under 
agreement with Government.” 

Local manufacture has nearly died out, being now only 
4 p. c. of what is consumed in the Provinces,—a result which is 
due to the 44 vigorous ” working of the Government salt 
23 
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tuuuopoly. Madras salt, which formerly under a lighter duty 
supplied the wants of the Province a good deal, is not allowed a 
differential drawback of duty on entering its markets, for which 
reason this source of supply to Bengal is now almost closed. 
The Province thus has to depend almost solely on foreign 
supplies, but these foreign supplies have not shown any ten¬ 
dency, salt coming out. as ballast and not as an article of 
commerce, to adjust themselves to the demand. The imports 
show variations, independent of the requirements of the mar¬ 
kets, as marginally noted. Tlius, the supply goes its own way. 


Years. 

Tons import¬ 
ed. 

1875-76 

365,000 

1876-77 

298.776 

1877-78 

254,231 

1878-79 

274,180 

1879-80 

352,238 

1880-81 

373,316 

1881-82 

377.224 

1882-83 

838,065 

1883-84 

383,090 

1884-85 

412,809 

1885-86 

363,088 

1886-87 

417,442 


tmu l;ilV J isi nw/w w 

itself to that supply ; or in other words, 
the people are not allowed to grow 
this salt ; the other Provinces can not 
supply them with the necessary quan¬ 
tity on account of “ equalisation of 
duties the foreign supplies depend 
on bad trade and low freight; so that 
even if they can afford to buy more salt 
and want it, they muk go without it 
for the plain reason that no supply 
comes from any source, land or sea. 

The meagre increase, therefore, 
during the period of 5 years from. 
1882-83 to 188(3-87, we attribute to 
short supplies being incommensurate 

with the growing demand, for which Government alone is 
answerable. One day, Aden may develop into a flourishing 
depot of supply under the fostering care of Government, but as 
it is, the 69 millions of Bengal have to go without sufficient salt 
though they are able and willing to pay for it even at the 
present rate of duty—a fact which shows how fiscal relief in the 
shape of reduction of duty may be neutralised by perverse and 
blind severity of fiscal administration, and which also marks the 
morality of the whole procedure. Local industry stamped out, 
Cheshire supplies inadequate to the growing demand, Bengal 
has now to look up to Aden, and to Heaven, for an adequate 
supply of the prime necessary of Lif e ! ! 1 Can blind, uuieel- 
iug, autocratic perversity go further ? 

Northern India :—The first three years of this period show 
an almost stationary state of consumption, the iucrease in 
1869-70 being balanced by a corresponding decrease in the 
following year. In 1871-72, we have to record a violent and 
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'.of duty, cost of transport, extent of supply in re- 
land, increase of population, negotiations with 
Native States— these and several minor causos enter into this ■ 
problem of salt consumption, and their operation is not always 
uniform or in nmtnal accord. For instance, the effects of 
enhanced duties may be counteracted by the increased facilities 
of communication (Vide Lord Lytton’s speech on the salt income 
of 1878-79); so also the operation of a reduction of duties may 
be entirely nullified by a failure or deficiency of supply, as in 
North India in 1884-85, or in Bengal in the last 5 years. The 
rate of salt duty has no doubt a very important effect on the 
total consumption, but it is not the sole cause which determines 
the final result, and its operation has to be judged in relation to¬ 
other causes simultaneously at work. (2) Secondly, Mr. 
Westland’s argument seems to make no allowance for differ- 
ences in the food and regimen of the people of the different pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire, which differences are so enormous as to 

vitiate the reasoning founded on the total for the country as a 
whole, independently of local variations. 

With these remarks we give below a table showing the 
state of salt consumption during the last 19 years in Bengal, 
Northern India, Madras and Bombay, the figures being taken 
from “ Statistical Tables for British India, 1883 ” for the. first 
14 years and from Sir A. Colvin’s financial statement of last 
year for the remaining 5, and we also supplement tho table by 
brief explanatory remarks on each of these Provinces. Sindh and 
Burraah are left out, as we have not sufficient information with 
regard to ihose parts of the Empire. 






Lh showing the consumption of Salt in 19 years from 1868-69 to 1886-87 in Bengal, Northern India. 
Madras and Bombay in thousands of maunda. 
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1871- 72 

1872- 73! 

1873- 74 j 

1874- 75; 

1875- 76 1 
1876.77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 
1880 81 
11881-821 


Ifc. 
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1882- 83 4-0 

1883- 84 ... 

1884- 86 

1885- 86 

1886- 8 



f a* com¬ 
pared witli 
figures for 
U months 
only. 



t 



t 



t 

8,723 

-f 51C 

4-0 

6,112 

- 66 

4-0 

6,405 

-f 801 

4-0 

4,695 

+ 334 

8.850 

+ 127 


6,459 

+ 347 

... 

6,800 

+ 395 


4,789 

+ 94; 

9,308 

-f 548 

... 

6,581 

+ 122 

... 

6,789 

- 11 

... 

4,810 

+ 21 

9,382 ; 

- 16 

••• 

4,996 

- 1,585 

... 

6,965 

-f 176 

... 

6,282 

+ 1,472 

9,374 

8 


6,213 

+ 1,217 

... 

7,097 

+ 132 

»*• 

5,878 

-404 
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Northern India— 


Punjab 
Central Provinces 11 
N.'W. P. & Dude 45 
Hajputana... ... 10 
Central India ... 0 


Population. 
22 millions. ] 

Jt 


f These increases and decreases for 1882-83 are coin- 
pared with the figures for 11 months of the previous rear 
1881-82. 


=pop, = 97 million. 
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PLANATOKY ReMAKIyS ON THE FoKKGOING TABLE* 


Bengal:— The first three years ( 1868-69 to 1870-71 ) show 
an increase of 744,000 maunds. The cause is unknown. 

The next six years ( 1871-72 to 1876-77 ) exhibit a net- 
increase of 79,000 maunds which, looking to the period and to- 
the vast population of the Province, is simply nominal, As¬ 
suming the annual increase of population on a total of, say, 65 
millions at one per cent to be about 650,000, and taking 10 lbs. 
of salt as average consumption per head, we should have ex¬ 
pected on this account alone nearly 80,000 maunds per year 
which in six years would have reached a total of 480,000 
maunds. The rate of duty remained the same, namely 6s. 04., 
and the supply, as far as ascertainable, did not fail, as Madras- 
salt was available in any quantity at the same price as the 
imported salt. The stationary consumption during this period 
can be accounted for only on one supposition, namely, that the 
rate of duty in force was too high to allow the people to keep 
np their consumption even at the level of the first year of the 
period, considering increase of numbers. Mr. Westland's normal 
rate of progressive increase does not appear here. 


The period of the following 5 years begins well. In 1877, 
the duty was reduced from Its. 3-4 to Rs. 3 in the Lower 
Provinces and in the Upper from Its. 3 to Rs. 2-12. Shortly 
after, a further reduction was made of two annas in Lower and of 
4 annas in the Upper Provinces. The effect of reduction of 
duties was immediately apparent in the increased consumption 
of the year which rose from 8.1,72,000 to 85,72,000, an in¬ 
crease of 400,000 maunds which nearly brought up the consump¬ 
tion to the level of increase of population. In the next 4 years 
of the period, the increase was from 85,72,000 to 93,21,000, 
*. e. y 749,000 maunds. Allowing for increase of population at 
86,000 maunds per year and deducting on that account 344,000 
maunds, we have a net increase of 405,000 which represents an 
expansion of consumption, consequent on reduction of duty 
levied on salt. 

The next period of 5 years, for which figures are for 11 
months only, has a net increase of 651,000 maunds only ; the 
period opens with a further reduction of duty from 5g. 8a. to 4s 
which afforded greater relief than in the previous period, and 
yet, the increase, allowing for increased population, is about 
207,109—a meagre progress of consumption, much too below 
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^oirrlm change. The rate of duty, continuing unchanged ( 6s ), 
there was a fall in consumption from 5,100,000 to 4,251,000, 
a decrease of 849,000 maunds iu one year. It was due to a 
rise in price and a diminished supply consequent on the 
establishment of the British system of salt manufacture and 
udministration at Sambhar Lake, the lease of works at which 
had been obtained from the the spates of Jaypoor and Jodhapoor 
in the year previous, 18T0. In 1872-73, there was a partial 
recovery, the consumption rising to 4,513,000 maunds; and 
then from that year to 1877-78 for a period of full 6 years, 
there was absolutely no advance worth noting. The state of 
things was even worse here than daring the corresponding 
period iu Bengal, the consumption continued perfectly 
stationary with even occasional decreases. The level established 
in 1872-73 was the lei el determined by the new condition of 
things established, which was below that of 1869-70 by full 
808,000 maunds ; and even this low level during the next 5 
years showed absolutely no sign of a rise, increase of population, 
improvement in means of communication &c., all notwithstand¬ 
ing ; and the causes were—(1) high prices, and (2) short 
supplies. There was no change in the rate of duty. The rise 
m price was due to the introduction of a new system of manu¬ 
facture under State supervision—the cost of manufacture alone 
having increastd over two-lbld. On the point of short supplies 
we need only refer to the main feature of the British salt ad¬ 
ministration. As essential to the maintenance of a monopoly, 
a vigorous control of local manufacture had to be secured 
involving the suppression of minor salt 4 ‘ works,” isolated and 
out of the way and difficult to supervise, and the concentration, 
for elective control, of working areas. The variation of weather 
as influencing production not being considered and provided for, 
and Nature thus defied, the supply of salt from Government 
salt works often failed and was never equal to the demand 
during the period, the importation from outside owing to difficul¬ 
ties oi transport not making up for the deficiency, the people 
had^o auiier the hardships of wh it Sir J. Stracliey called in 
' a * a lt famine.” His remarks may be quoted here,— 
I he great object at which the Government ought to aim is tp 
give to the people throughout India the means of obtaining, 
with the least posrible inconvenience and at the cheapest rate 
consistent with financial necessities, a supply of salt, the 
quantity of which sh ill be limited only by the capacity of the 
people for consumption. Although nmch has been done during 
the last 0 or 7 years towards this object, wo are still far from 
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ara^-aiftamniept. 1 have a very strong belief that 

more than a hundred, millions of people fail to obtain a full 
supply of salt. Therefore it was that I have some tunes assert¬ 
ed'that there was a salt famine in Northern India, meaning 
thereby not only that salt was dear, but that sufficient salt 
could not be provided ” (Financial Statement for 1877-78.) 
Thus then, during this period of 6 years from 18i*-<o to 
1877-78, high duties and low supplies combined to keep clown, 
below the level of 1869-70 by fall 808,000 mannds, the con¬ 
sumption of a hundred millions of people, lhe high rate ot 
duty accounts for the high prices ruling during the period, and 
the Government monopoly for the shortness of supplies. 


We next come to 1878-79 when the duty was lowered to 
5s. The effect of the relief was apparent that very year, the 
consumption rising from 4,563,000 to 5,448,000, i- e. by 
885,000 and thus re-attaining the level of I 80 J- 1 O, the year 
previous to the leasing over oi the Sambhar hiko works bj the* 
British Government. The relief was general and influenced; 
consumption during the next 4 years, so that from 1878-79 to* 
*881-83, the increase was from 4,563,900 to 0,833,000 mauuds,. 
or 2,273,000, a vise of full 50 p. c. in five years or 10 p. c. per 
annum in consequence ot ( 1) the lowering of the duty, resulting 
in reduced prices, and ( 2 ) increased facilities of communica¬ 
tion, resulting in the cheapening of transport and in the further 
reduction of prices. The improvement iu consumption may be 
divided half and half between the two causes thus co-working- 
to the same end, and demonstrates, in opposition to Mr. 
Westland’s theory of a normal progressive increase, the truth 
of a plain law of Political Economy that the cheaper the article,, 
the greater is its consumption. 


Lastly, we reach the latest period of 5 years from 1882*83 
to 1886-87, the figures available for comparison being for 11 
months only. We begin with a farther step taken in 1882-8.. 

towards the cheapening of salt by reduction ol the duty trom 

Bs. to 4s. In the first year, the figures show a decrease ot HE 
p. c. wliich is onlv apparent and is thus explained by Major 
baring iu his Financial Statement for 1883-84.-“ This is mam- 
ly Sambhar Lake salt which supplies Northern India, lbo 
territorial area here-to-fore supplied from tins source has been 

much restricted.Bombay salt from the West and. 

Cheshire salt from the East have both pushed their way into the 
territory here-to-fore supplied many from the Sambhar uuce. 
Under these circumstances the fact that there has been only a 
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wrtment shews that the people within the more limited area, 
now supplied by that Department, have increased their con¬ 
sumption.” The next near 1883-84 shows a rise in consumption 
'Of 347 006 over the previous year, which, in view oi the above 
‘explanation of Major Baring, is a most satisfactory rise of over 
5 p. o, mainly due to the reduction of the duty. The year 
following exhibits a small increase of 123,000 maunds, ^ v. e. 

2 p. c., and the year next to that brings us face to with a 
.frightful fell of 15.85,000 or 26 p, c. “ The Mug off m 
1889-86 in Northern India,” we read in the Material and Moral 
•Condition of India Report 1885-86, page 39, “ was owing to 
unfavourable weather at the Sambhar Lake during the manu¬ 
facturing season.” Sir A. Colvin explained it thus •— This 
•decrease is due to the.same cause, viz., the raising of the price 
•of salt at Sambhar Lake from 2| annas to 8 annas m order to 
prevent exhaustion -of the stock in hand. The stock in hand was 
very low owing to an unfavourable season for manufacture in 
1884-85,” There were large imports from Bombay, but they 
too were inadequate ; and we read in the Bombay Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1886-87 at page 162 :— <4 The abnormal sal eft 
of Baragra salt, consequent on the partial failure of the 
•Sambhar Lake supply in Northern India, had so far depleted 
►stocks that-at the beginning of the year the total balance on 
hand did not amount’to more than some 17 lakhs of maunds,” 
and further “ the temporary increased demand, however, for 
Baragra salt for the N\ W-. Provinces, Punjab and Oude con¬ 
tinued more or less throughout the year, and the stocks at 
Kharagheda would have been completely exhausted before the 
monsoon was over, had not issues/or a time been eovjined to the 
Presidency proper-” Cheshire salt imports were unfortunately 
lower than usual in that year by 363,088 tons. Thus, then, in 
spite of the reduction of the duty carried out in 1882-83, here 
was;an awful fall of full 25 p. o., almost marking the year as 
a year of salt famine* ^owing to no other cause than a failure of 
supply* Bombay hadlio adequate supplies to send, Cheshire 
-imports were worse than usual, Sambhar .Lake lamentably 
failed, the result being that 100 millions of people had to 
submit to the privation and suffering consequent ou an in¬ 
sufficient supply of a prime necessary of liie, for which the 
Government system of monopoly, concentration of manufacture, 
•equalisation of duties &c*, was solely responsible. The last 
year of the period under review exhibits, however, a most 
gratifying recovery, the rise being fully upto the level of 18831' 
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-The whole period, here, from 1868-69 to 1881— 
82 is marked by general increases of duty carried out in tho 
teeth of the strongest remonstrances of the local Government. 
The duty was at the start 3s, 4|d., was increased in 1870-71 to 
in 1874-75 to 4s. 4jd, and to 5s. in 1 877-78, the very year 
of famine, all in creases being effected in the sacred name of the. 
“ equalisation of salt duties ” reform. A glance at the figures- 
suffices to show how the consumption has generally fallen With, 
occasional variations from 6,693,000 to 6,207,000 during this 
period of dreary-14 years. The fall-off amounted to 486,000 
maunds or about 34,000 a year to which may be added a further 
fall of 40,000 maunds for annual increase of population, the- 
total rising to 74,000 a year or 1,03(3,000 maunds in these 
14 years ! In a province with great natural advantages for the 
manufacture of the article such a fall-off in the people’s con¬ 
sumption, continued over a long series of 14 years, is something 
appalling. The supply does not fail and need not fail. The 
people have plenty of it at their door and have no fear of a salt- 
famine ever ensuing. The full effect of enhanced duties, there¬ 
fore, is here apparent. There is no failure . of supply, but the 
people cannot buy as much salt as they want because of the- 
high duty ; and Mr. Westland’s ingenuity must be sorely ex¬ 
ercised to explain away so awkward a fact. It is impossible for 
us to realize the terrible significance of such a long period of 
.14 years, rolling by with a positive reduction in the people’s 
consumption of such a prime necessary of life to the enormous- 
amount of 1,036,000 maunds. We can only say the sufferings 
of “ the silent struggling masses” must have been severe 
during the period, and for these sufferings Government bears 
the sole and direct responsibility, having chosen to follow a 
wrong, “ criminal 99 policy of levying “ high duties on a re¬ 
stricted consumption.” 

The year 1882-83 dawned upon the Presidency as a happy 
new year. The high duties which had. been the cause of so 
much untold, unrecorded suffering amongst the poorer classes* 
were swept away under the Eipon regime, and the effect was 
electric. In the very first year, the consumption rose at a* 
bound by 801,000 maunds e. 13 p. o. over that of the pre¬ 
vious year, and in the next 4 years the increase was fairly 
maintained. The net increase in the 5 years was 14,93,000 ■ 
maunds or 25 p. c. nearly—a phenomenon analogous to that 
which occurred in the period of 5 years from 187.8-79 to 1881-82: 
in Northern India when a similar relief was given there. 
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we see, how the reductions of duty operate in respect 
of artificially restricted consumption of an important article of 
life. As long as the article is clearer than the people can afford 
to pay for, the consumption must go down, and under freer 
conditions it rapidly advances. 


Here then also, Mr. Westland’s theory of a normal pro¬ 
gressive increase finds no support whatever. 


Bombay i —The figures for the first 14 years no doubt lend 
some support to Mr. Westland’s theory of a progressive normal 
increase of consumption ; for in spite of gradual enhancement of 
duties m kept on, during the whole period, eating more and 
more salt. But here, Sir John Strachey’s explanation of this 
phenomenon seems to us to be most in agreement with facts and 
experience. “ The fact appears 'to be/’ he says ( Vide his 
Finance and P> W. of India page 233 ), “ that when in conse¬ 
quence of the abundance of supply and lowness of price, the 
people of a country have become accustomed to consume a consi¬ 
derable quantity of salt per head, a small increase in the cost of 
salt will have a very slight effect in altering their habits and 
diminishing the quantity which they consume, and will interfere 
little with the growth of consumption following increased popu¬ 
lation and extended cheap Railway transport. 7 ’ Thus we are 
able, unlike our unfortunate brethren of Madras, to tide over 
the period of a restrictive taxation with the vis inertim of habit* 


A brighter day of relief came with the Ripon regime. The 
duty was lowered to 4s., as in the other provinces of India, and 
our consumption with fluctuations has increased in the 5 years 
from 4,625,000 to 5,878,000 e. e . 1,183,000 or about 23 p. e.* 
Mr. Westland’s theory of a normal rate of 2 p. c. notwith¬ 


standing. 


Here, we close this brief review of t^be results of the salt 
policy during the last 19 years. We have gone into the whole 
question at such detailed length with a view to supply an un¬ 
answerable refutation, on the silent, incontestable testimony of 
facts and figures, to Mr. Westland’s theory of a “normal level 77 
of consumption, and a u normal rate of progressive increase 77 in 
it at, say, 2*^5 p. c. per annum, uninfluenced by variations in the 
rates of duty levied. This theory has already passed into a 
“ pious 77 dogma of the Salt Administration, for it is on this 
theory that Mr. Westland founds his forecast of the operation of 
the present measure of the salt duty enhancement. The figures 
we have put together above in the table, however, disclose the 
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itehce of tio such ^normal level of consumption ” or of 
*• normal rate of increase ”—both of which seetn to have been 
evolved by the Salt Department out of its inner consciousness 
alone. These figures only go to establish the simple truth of a 
simple economic principle, which Mr. Westland, in his eager¬ 
ness to defend a bad piece of taxation, seeks in vain to over¬ 
throw, and which, in the words of Sir J. Strachey, is no other 
than that u where salt is cheap and abundant, the consumption 
is much larger than where it is dear ami where the supply is 
restricted?' They prove, in opposition to Mr. Westland’s 
theory of “ normal consumption 79 and its increase, independent 
of duties raised, that changes in the rates of duty on the side of 
reduction or enhancement unless when their action is counter¬ 
acted by other causes such as variations in supply or in cost of 
transport &c., are invariably followed by changes in consump¬ 
tion, increases following reductions of duty, ami decreases 
following enhancement of duty. 

Mr. Westland’s anticipation, therefore, that the present 
enhancement of the salt duties will have no restrictive effect on 
consumption, appears to ns, in the absence of counteracting 
causes, to be opposed to the irrefragable evidence of recorded 
facts and figures—recorded in the very Department of Finance 
and Commerce over which he now presides. No one would 
more rejoice than ourselves to see it realized ; but the results of 
past experience, as summarised in our foregoing review, decisi¬ 
vely point to little short of moral certainty that this enhance¬ 
ment of the salt duty will check consumption and result before 
long in a considerable diminution of it, and that Sir A. Colvin’s 
prediction as to the probable effect of such a measure made in 
1886 ( vide his.speech on the Income Tax Bill ) will be infilled. 
’Circumstances, no doubt, may be conceived, in which the 
results of such a measure would not be so bad, and its general 
•operation not so disastrous. If, for instance, unrestricted produc¬ 
tion, yielding an unlimited supply and at the lowest cost, rapid 
improvement of communications, connecting sources of supply 
with areas of consumption, cheapening the price of the commo¬ 
dity to the consumer, steady, advancing improvement in the 
condition of the poorer classes, so as to leave them a larger and 
larger margin of income for their necessary expenditure,—if 
such and other conditions existed with us, we can understand 
how the action of such an enhancement of duty on a necessary 
•of life would not be much felt, and, even if felt, would result in 
no .positive suffering. But none of these conditions at present 
-exist; the production is a strict Government monopoly, and our 
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^^necessarily restricted, cost of manufacture is always 
m jjji Varying from 5 to 8 arums per mound of salt, while-, under 
private management it does not exceed 3 annas, railway and 
road construction with our poor resources must he slow, but 
above all, the condition of the masses in the country, in spite of 
•official doctrines to the contrary, is going from bad to worse 
owing to a variety of causes, not the least of which is the heavy 
taxation of the State maintained for meeting the unproductive. 

• expenditure at so high a level as 4 or 5 millions a year which 

greatly interferes with the growth of the wage fund and the rise 
of wages. Under these circumstances, we see no counteracting 
cause to minimise the effect of this enhancement of salt duties, 
nind we greatly fear that a diminution of consumption will fol¬ 
low its enforcement as a necessary consequence. It is this 
moral certainty of such a result following that supplies us with 
oiir second ground for the appeal we submit to Government to 
revise its action in the matter, f| 

Financially speaking, we have endeavoured to show, that 
the salt duty enhancement means an inequitable addition to the 

• burdens of the poorer classes while the richer escape, and tends 
“tq aggravate the inequalities in the distribution of public taxa¬ 
tion as between the two, which, as Mr. Gladstone insists, is the 
first duty of Government in the Department of Finance to recti¬ 
fy and to remove. But the certainty of the results in respect 

-of the consumption of this necessary of life which must follow 
such an addition so inequitable in itself, raises the ques¬ 
tion f rom, the level of Financial equity to that of Political justice 
and humanity, and invests it with a practical seriousness 
which no statesman and no financier, who understands his duty, 

• can afford to ignore, a diminished consumption of a prime 
necessary of life, such as salt is, must mean positive privation 

’ positive hardship of the severest kind to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our poorer householders. Besides this, the medical 
faculty is coming to the conclusion that a diminished 
supply °f this necessary of life is injurious to healthful exis¬ 
tence, and leads, among other causes, to several loath¬ 
some forms of disease ; and competent observers already 
believe that some of these loathsome diseases are on the 
increase in India, probably owing to this circumstance. We 
will not exaggerate this point, but if there be any such certain 

• <jOime<:tion, as is believed to exist, between the growth of these 
diseases and a diminished consumption of salt, which the ex¬ 
perience of the last 19 years only too plainly shows to be the 
‘nvanable accompaniment 6/ a high range of salt duties, the 
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-^0^sent enhancement cannot be sufficiently condemned 

nst involve positive suffering to the poorer millions, besides 
privation ami hardship. It is surely repugnant to all ideas of 
justice and political ethics that any action of the State, taken on 
whatever grounds, should tend to such a result. It is simply 
inconsistent with the purposes and objects for which Govern¬ 
ment at all exists and works, that it should inflict any such - 
suffering on the subjects under its care, even under the strongest- 
plea of necessity. What, then, are we to say of a mere fiscal 
measure of taxation, adopted by Government with its eyes open 
to the consequences, under no higher plea than that of financial 
difficulties, that directly tends to impose such a suffering on 
the already suffering millions of this country ? It is this aspect 
of the question that we desire most to press on the mind of the 
Government of India. Even those, who consistently advocate 
and support this salt taxation in India, do so on one condition 
and one condition only, that such taxation should never go - 
beyond the limit, at which it tends to check eomuTmpfioii. 
Even the Duke of Argyll's Despatch of 1869 makes this im¬ 
portant reservation. The present enhancement of the salt du¬ 
ties, in spite of all that Mr. Westland says as to its being 
perfectly innocuous, goes beyond that limit and is certain to - 
restrict consumption, and cannot be defended on any imaginary 
theory of a normal consumption and a normal rate of increase 
in vented by Salt Department for its own convenience. Further, 
if such enhancement of gait taxation connotes privation, hard¬ 
ship and suffering to the poorer classes, let ns for a moment 
consider what, to use a logical term, it denotes . The question 
Of decrease and increase of consumption concerns only the lower 
and poorer classes of the population. It, is not the upper ten 
thousand, like Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit and Raja Peary 
Mohan Mookerji, nor even the middle hundred thousand, who * 
cut down their year’s bill for salt, because it is deaier by a few. 
annas or rupees a maund, or add to it when it, is cheaper ; but it 
is the lower millions, like Rainjee bin Rawaji that curtail it; 
those who cannot earn enough on which to live and with which , 
to buy their necessaries of life. The suffering of those classes,, 
who cannot get enough of salt to eat from year to year, may be 
imagined father than described. It is to these classes that we 
refer, when we speak of the crushing pressure and crushing in¬ 
cidence of the salt impost, and those who make light of this * 
pressure and this incidence, and tell His Excellency the Viceroy 
and his colleagues at the Council Board in the Council Hall of- 
the Empire, that it is little felt, or complained of by the masses^. 
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fmntry, evidently speak of what they do not know or ears 
to know. Sir Dinshaw might have easily known the fact frhm 
any one of his thousand and more employees if he had 
only taken the trouble to inquire. We will again appeal to' 
Dr. Hunter wrote thus in 1880 “ Two-fifths of the 


figures. Dr. Hunter wrote thus in 1880 :—“ Two-fifths of the 
people of British India enjoy a prosperity unknown under Native 
rule, other two-fifths earn a fair but diminishing subsistence,, 
but the remaining one-fifth or 40 millions go through life on 
insufficient food.” Adding figures for the Native States, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Hunter, we have 100 millions in good and prosperous 
circumstances, the next 100 in a fairly prosperous condition, 
which is, however, gradually decaying, but the last 50 millions 


starving and “ going through life on insufficient food.” Apply¬ 


ing these figures to salt consumption and taking salt consump¬ 
tion to be about 10 lbs. per head per annum, we obtain the 


following result 


M, Class 10.0,000,000 at 10 lbs...about 12,500,000, iwuvnds pAr /Aar 
2nd „ „ V * ' „ 12,500,000, * Do. 

3rd „ 50,000,000 at 10 lbs... „ 6,250,000, 


Do. 


Total 250,000,000 Total Salt 1. 3 | 250,000 per year 
. , consumption J 


The figure for salt consumption last year is 31,033,000\ 
maunds ( vide Mr. Westland’s figures ). 


Now the consumption of the first 100 millions may be 
taken to be perfectly safe, whatever the salt duty and its varia¬ 
tions ; that of the next 100 millions also saf$ upto a certain 
point, capable of maintaining itself as long as the price of salt 
does not pass a certain limit, so that for ordinary purposes and* 
in considering the effect of ordinary variation in the salt duty r 
the consumption of these two-classes, numbering 200 millions*, 
may be assumed to be safe against the risk of a fall-off. But 
not so, the consumption of the lower 50 millions on which even 
the slightest variation in the salt duty tells in a perceptible 
degree. They require about 0^ millions maunds for their annual 
consumption, and the decreases and increases of salt consump¬ 
tion, which follow changes in the duty levied, are decreases and 
increases in the consumption of those classes. It is these classes 
that are the first to sutler, when an enhancement takes place,, 
and it is these that feel relief when a reduction follows. When 
the duties arc, however, abnormally raised and the price of salt 
goes up very high owing to this and other causes, the consump¬ 
tion of the middle 100 millions also shows a fall-off 4 , and these 
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ssgs too suffer. Abnormal variations in the salt duties, tike 
the one under notice, may, therefore, be taken to affect one way 
*or the other the consumption of the lowest 50 and., say, l or 
33 millions of the middle class making a total of 83 millions ; 
and we may say, without fear of contradiction, that the present 
enhancement of the salt duties will check the consumption of 
these 83 millions of our poorer classes more or less. This total 
consumption at 10 lbs per head per annum is lb,OOO ? 0Of> 
tnaunds a year, and if the result of the present taxation should 
be a diminution to the extent, say, of one million maunds, it 
follows, that it is the can sumption of these 83 millions ( 33 of 
the middle and 50 of the lowest ) which would decrease by one 
pound a year per head. But our anticipation is even worse ; 
the general consumption of the country during the last 5 years 
since the reduction of the duties in 1882 has risen from 28,720, 
000 to 31,633,000, that is, an increase of 2,913,000 or nearly 
3 millions ; and if this level should be lost and the consumption 
; should fall down in the next 5 years to the level of what it was 

* before the reduction of the duty in-1882, the fall-off might be 
so much as 3 millions and even more, and the suffering of the 
•83 millions of our poorer population may be measured by a fall 
in the consumption per head of full 3 lbs or J of the average or 
even more, ^ If past experience shows any thing, it is the. moral 
certainty of such a result following the practical operation of the 
/present salt measure. And the injustice of any thing like this 
amount of suffering and hardship, to be inflicted upon these 83 
and more millions of Her Majesty’s most loyal subjects in India 
by (his measure of taxation, becomes simply revolting when it 

is considered that this taxation is to be imposed and the resultant 
suffering to be inflicted for the purpose of raising money to 

• cover a Barman deficit and to pay the cost of a costly 4< enter¬ 
prise n undertaken in the name of u Commerce,/ 7 and 
u Civilisation n in. an outlying province of the British Empire* 

^ It is on these grounds, namely, ( 1 ) the financial in- 
equitalleness of this salt-duties enhancement, as throwing 
unjust burdens on the classes that already pay more than their 
just share, and (2) the demonstrable tendency of such a measure 
in India to give check to the general consumption of that 
necessary of life, involving misery and suffering of a severe 
kind to the millions of the poorer population, that we base 
our appeal to the Government of Lord Dufferin to revoke 
this obnoxious notification of 19th January and devise other 
ways and means of raising the additional revenue that is wanted. 
In submitting this appeal, we are speaking in the name of the 
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_ .M more millions of our poorer brethren who m ast be the* 
first sufferers by it, and we fee) confident that our appeal will 
not fall on unsympathetic ears. Lord Dufferin is a statesman of* 
large Views and generous sympathies, and his eminent col¬ 
leagues in the Government of India, not even excluding Mr. 
Westland, the misguided author of a had measure, have sincere* 
sympathy with the suffering poor and have no unfeeling hearts 
like that of the Bxm’ble Mil Steel, and we earnestly entreat 
them, on behalf of our suffering 8B millions, to read the les¬ 
sons of previous history, to listen to the warning voice of 
experience and observation, to realise to themselves what a 
diminished supply of this prime necessary of life must mean to 
the poorer millions of the land, to measure the responsibility that 
must lie on the shoulders of Government fpr the suffering which 
must result, and then consider whether it would not be more in 
accordance with the obligations of honour and the dictates of 
duty to revise their decision in this matter of salt taxation and 
cancel the ill-starred Notification of 19th January last. 

A withdrawal of such a measure in deference to the voice of" 
justice and humanity would ever be regarded as an honour and a 
credit to the Government that has the courage to do it, but it 
would be peculiarly a most graceful act of beneficent justice if" 
Lord Dufferin, on the eve of his laying down his high trust,, 
would be pleased to listen to our prayer, which we believe, is 
also the prayer of the entire nation, and give relief to the poorer 
masses in the country from the unjust addition to their burdens 
and its concomitant hardship and' suffering. The enforcement 
of the salt Notification of the 19th January in disregard of the 
national prayer for its recall would only be remem bred in the 
annals of the country as a high-handed act of autocratic power 
against the wishes of the helpless and speechless millions of the 
land. But we are confident, we are not appealing in vain. 
Lord Lufferin has the large heart of a statesman and a true 
benefactor of the people, and we are sure, lie will not leave our 
shores without calling back the ill-advised Notification to which 
he had undoubtedly set his hand under wrong and misleading 
advice. 

But those, who like ourselves urge the withdrawal of this 
measure, are bound to show other ways j^and means, less 
objectionable, of raising the additional revenue that is necessary, 
for the deficit must be covered, the Bunnaii expenditure must 
be provided for. There is now no escape from thus necessity. 
Enforcement of economy is of coarse the first suggestion that 
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everybody makes, but if Mr. Westland thinks,’ashe tells us that 
he does, that is not the direction in which Government for the 
present can look for the means of tiding over the financial 
difficulty, we are strongly in favour of a JBunnan loan being 
raised,to meet the special expenditure that must be incurred in 
Burma “ for 2 or 8 years more,” the loan, in justice to future 
years, to be repayable iu short-term terminable annuities. If 
borrowing be considered inadvisable, we will go in straight for 
extension of the Income Tax to Agricultural incomes exempted 
from assessment to it under the Act of 1886, and if that again 
should prove inadequate for the purpose, for enhancement of 
that tax, to follow its extension. 
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THE SALT DUTY QUESTION.* 


Reuter’s telegram from Loudon under dite 12th. December 

ran ns follows :— 

“ Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, re¬ 
plying to the Manchester Deputation, which waited on him 
yesterday, said that the present antagonism of interests was a 
'dinger to the unify of the Empire. Indian finance, he said, 
had slightly improved during the year, and he sincerely hoped 
It wou'd continue to improve and thus permit remission of the 
Cotton duties. He assured the Deputation that their grievance 
would be first for removal if the finances improved.” 

It is to be regretted that the Secretary of State has coin- 
emitted himself to a view of the question ’and given a pledge 
in the matter, which are alike open to the gravest exception. 
The Cotton Duties are only 5 per cent duties, re-imposed 
as part of a larger measure and for purely fiscal purposes—to 
-meet a pressing financial emergency—and that too with the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government—and balanced as 
they are by a countervailing excise, are absolutely non-proteetive 
iti their incidence, and tree from all objections on the grounds 
of Free Trade. They are no new fiscal expedient, having 
been resorted to more than once before now, in times of financial 
stress. Such duties, besides, are a most legitimate form of 
taxation—to which the general sentiment of the country re¬ 
conciles itself—and falling, moreover, as they do on the richer 
classes, serve in a measure to rectify the inequalities of our 
present fiscal system, which tends to throw the main weight of 
public burdens on the poorer people. And lastly they constitute 
a fiscal reserve of no mean value in the general’finaucial system 
ol the country. 


L ° P“ s P a P® r w “ 8 written at the end of December last—nearly three 
weeks before the Government of India introduced into the Supreme 
7T‘ ind through it with such indecent haste—its 

if an , Pi U “ lr ! the m “ tter °f the Cotton duties, by which a revenue 
“ k (‘ 3 a >' e,r **«» been wantonly sacrificed at the bidding of Lanca- 

^ ,iuw <ieait to th ® ir,fEnt cotton industry 
of the tountry,—imposing, at the same time, in a most cruel and h -artless 
manner, an additional burden on the starving, struggling millions of 
ludiu. liy the Editor, Sarcajanifcq Sabha Journal. 
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The question then In connection with these duties is essenti¬ 
ally and primarily a financial question—and not a trade question. 
Of course, such import duties cannot but affect particular trades 
and industries ; but their economic bearings—whatever they are 
—hold only a subordinate place in the general considerations. 

Lord GL Hamilton, however, looks at the matter mainly 
in its trade aspects—ns dissociated from its financial,—and 
seems to hold that it is highly inexpedient to retain a fiscal 
measure, which—whatever its justification,—;js, nevertheless 
by reason of its ( supposed or real) adverse effect on the position 
of a leading British industry, productive of a grave “ anta¬ 
gonism of interests ” between India and Lancashire—so grave 
Indeed as to imperil the unity and harmonious working of the 
Empire. This is evidently an exaggerated view of the question 
—magnifying what is but a local matter into an Imperial ques¬ 
tion of grave moment. It is, more-over, a view which is most 
earnestly to be deprecated as seeking to subordinate the financial 
policy of a great Dependency to the convenience of British 
commerce and British industry. No one would, of course, ever 
desire that the interests of India should come into such perilous 
conflict with those of British industry. But from an Imperial 
point of view, it would certainly be intolerable, if India—with 
all her obligations to fulfil,—should not be allowed to raise her 
income in the ways and by the methods she deems best and 
should have her financial in dependence placed at the mercy 
of an English trade organisation—no matter how powerful. 
The Lancashire vote may be of vital importance to the position 
of Her Majesty’s Government, but to comply with the selfish 
demands of a particular trade interest and compel the Indian 
Government to abandon an important and unobjectionable source 
of income—and that too at a time when it can least afford the 
sacrifice—would be to sacrifice India to the exigencies of party 
politics in England, and from a constitutional point of view 
would be grave injustice, if not a scandal. 

As regards the question of remission of these duties—Her 
Majesty’s Government and a powerful section of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party are no doubt pledged to an early repeal. But it is 
satisfactory to observe that the pledge is on the whole a con¬ 
ditional pledge—dependent on the condition and prospects of 
Indian finance. The more responsible leaders of the party fully 
recognise the present embarrassing position of our finances ufnd 
promise to take up the question of remission of the duties only 
when it is financially safe to do so. 
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one will be disposed for a moment to take exception: 
to any -such conditional pledges. We do uo.t want these duties 
for their own sake, and as soon as they cease to be financially 
necessary we .should be as happy as the k Manchester merchants 
to she them removed. But any demand for a‘-premature re¬ 
mission of these'dpties—irrespective of financial considerations 
—is a demand which we are hound in duty to resist. 

Lord G. Hamilton, moreover, goes a step further, and after 
referring to the recent slight recovery of the rupee and the 
consequent improvement in the financial position, promises in 
his reply td the Manchester Deputation “ that their grievance 
would be first for removal if thd finances improved ”—a pledge 
which ignores previous pledges. And it is necessary to remind 
his Lordship that it is not the Manchester merchant nor the 
Bombay mill-owner but the poor Indian salt-tax-payer, who has 
the plighted word of Government that he» is to get the benefit of 
the first improvement. ~ 

In 1888, when the salt duties were enhanced, Sir J. West- 
land, the Finance Minister, speaking on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, said : “ It is with the greatest reluctance that 

the Government finds itself obliged to have recourse to the salt 
duty.’ Sir J. Gorst, Under-Secretary of State for India, speak¬ 
ing a lew days later in the House of Commons, followed witji 
a similar expression of regret. Lord Cross, then Secretary of 
State for India in his despatch to the Government' of India 
Jafed 12th April 1888, wrote as follows ( paras 15-16 ; _ > 

I do not,...propose to comment at length on anv of the 
measures adopted by your Government, except the general in¬ 
crease m the duty on salt. While I do not dispute the con¬ 
clusion of your Government that such an increase' was, under 
existing cireumstaucos, unavoidable, lam strongly of opinion 
Uat a should be looked upon as temporary and that no efort 
shou d be spared to reduce the general duty as speedily as pos~ 
nhletothejormerrure ( The Italics are mars.) '&» 
s up farther urged upon the attention of the Government of 
India the following weighty considerations 
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~~ I will not dwell on the great regret with which I should at 
any time regard the imposition of additional burdens on the 
poorest classes of the population, through the taxation of a ne¬ 
cessary of life; but apart from all general considerations of 
what is in such respects right and equitable, there are as 
your Excellency is well aware,.in the case of the salt duty in 
India, weighty reasons for keeping it at as low a rate as pos¬ 
sible. The policy enunciated by the Government in 18? 7 was 
to give to the people throughout India the means of obtaining 
an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap rate, it being held 
that the interests of the people and of the public revenue were 
identical, and that the proper system was to levy a low duty 
on an unrestricted consumption. The success of that policy 
hitherto has been remarkable ; while the duty has been greatly 
reduced, the consumption through this and other causes has 

largely increased.The revenue is larger 

now than it was before the reforms commenced in 1877, 
and I see no reason to doubt that the consumption will 
continue to increase, if it be not checked by the enhance¬ 
ment of the tax.” Speaking again at a public meeting in 
England, Lord Cross took occasion to repeat his views that 
•“ he was convinced that the earliest occasion should he taken 
to abrogate the increase in the salt tax ” (28th February 
1889). In March of the same year, Sir I). Barbour, 
speaking in the Viceregal Council with special reference to a 
proposal for the abolition of the Income-tax, observed I 
think it would be an injustice so gross as to amount to a 
scandal if the Government were to take off the income-tax 
while retaining the salt duty at its present figures.” In 1890 
Sir J. Gorst, in his speech on the Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons (’August 14, 1890), remarked: “ the tax (on 
salt) was no doubt a tax which ought to be removed and 
would be removed as soon as it should be financially possible 
to do «o.” Similarly Lord G. Hamilton himself, in his recent 
Indian Budget Statement in the House of Commons ( Septem¬ 
ber 4, 1895 ), emphasized the necessity for reducing the salt 
duty as early as possible, pointing out that no other tax 
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pressed so “ heavily ” on the Indian people. Hie Lordship 
said :—“ The only additional taxation from 1882, which has 
been imposed upon India, is that in connection with the 
•customs duty of last year. I have looked through the proceeds 
of the various taxes which have been imposed and I am bound 
to say there is only one tax which does seem to press more 
heavily on the Indian people. That is the Salt Tax, which was 
raised in 1888. The consumption of salt seems to be an unfail¬ 
ing gauge as to the condition of the ryots throughout the 
country. The increase in the consumption of salt went on up 
to 1892-93, and then there was a falling off of 4 p. c. In 
1891-95, there was a recovery of 2 p. c., and so far as statistics 
are available at the present moment, there are symptoms that 
that recovery is continuous. At the same time I shall watch 
the salt tax, which seera3 to have reached the maximum limit, 

with the view, if possible, of taking an early opportunity of 
reducing it.” 

Such a view, so expressed only 3 months ago, regarding 
dhe exceptionally oppressive nature of the salt duties as enhanc¬ 
ed m 1888 18 obviously in direct conflict with his Lordship’s 
present pledge to the Manchester merchants, as telegraphed to 
this country. The Customs duties, as the’secret ar^ ofstate 

lutt! 7 ad , S ; a ° DOt preSS 80 heavil f the enhanced salt 

is the customs duties 
t at are first to go—as soon as the financial condition ira- 

provesl Are the repeated pledges-Parliamentary and other- 

be thT Low I" if 1606 " 0 " iU ° ffiCe ’ t0 tbe 8al t-tax-payer, to 
thus thrown to the winds under the deflecting influences of 

, ertS C , a fRation and party pressure—and that too in the face' 

the ! r ’ !11< h s l )u tahle fact—as will be presently shown-that 

enhancement of the salt duties is causing a deplorable M 

- m the country’s consiimp 'ion of this prime necessary of life ? 

\'L Sir T h w«H Sa ! fc dufciea wer ° enh:uiced in the spring of 1888 

twm enTw^d L XpreS8ed LimseIf as « a «g«ine that the en- 
* sail 11 A l ? have U0 airerjW effect on the consumption of 
8 “ 4 ' ( «*• 1888) “ 
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Improvement in all means" of communication and the generally- 
improved condition of the people, we may reasonably hope that 
the burden of a duty of Its. 2-8 will not now have any effect in 
restricting the rate at which the consumption is increasing.” 

Unfortunately the hope thus expressed by the Finance 
Minister has not been realised. The figures are r-— 


Year. 

Consumption in 
thousands of maunds 
(exclusive of Upper 
Burma ). 

1880-81 

27,385 

1881-82 

28,373 

1882-83 

29,800 

1883-84 

30,678 

1884-85 

33,007 

1885-86 

31,690 

1886-87 

33,735 

1887-88 

33,067 

1888-89 

31,355 

1889-90 

33,048 

1890-91 

33,291 

1891-92 

34,451 

1892-93 

35,051 

1893-94 

33.628 

1894-95 

34,150 


Remarks. 


In 1882, the duty was- 
lowered to its. 2 all 
round* 

Increase during ft years 

} ( ? 82r87)==Mp()t ; l l P us ^ll^ 
of maunds or 23 p. c., 
giving au annual average 
of increase of $HS p. e. 


^ The duty was enhanced" 
in 1888 tolls. 2-8 in Con- 
tin ental Indiafrom Hs. 2, 
and to Re. 1 from 4 s * 3in 
' Burma. 

Increase during 8 years, 
( 1887-88—’94-j?5 )=415 
thousand irmurtds or *12 
13. c. per annum 


From the foregoing table, it will be seen that the reduction 
of the duty in 1882 was followed by a large increase in^ con¬ 
sumption^—during the next 6 years—which rose from 27*885 
mill, maunds in 1880-81 to 33*735 Will, maunds in 1 886-8 7-~~ 
au increase of 0*350 mill, maunds or about 23 p. c.', which gives 
an annual increase of 3*8 p. c. . 

If the increase had continued unchecked during the next 8 
years since 1887-88, in which year the duties were raised, we 
should have had for 1894-95 an increase of over 30 p. c. on the 
consumption of 1886-87 or full 10 mill, maunds—against which, 
however, we have to ,be contented, under the restrictive ellect 
of the ill-advised fiscal measure of .1888, with an increase pi 1?$?* 
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naif a million (-415). The net diminution in the consump¬ 
tion daring these 8 years $$ compared with the previous 5 comes 
up to no less than 9*6 mill, maunds. Further, not only have 
we lost this almost certain increase—which would have accrued 
'under the low duties of 1882-87 ; but the consumption since has 
not even kept pace with the growth of population during the 
period. Taking the rate of increase at 1 p. c. per annum, the 
population must have increase l during these 8 years by about 
34 millions, for which the consumption ought to have shown a 
corresponding increase of at least 30 lakhs of maunds (at, say, 10 
-lbs, per head), whereas we have only 4 lakhs. There has 
dhas been not only no increase over the figures for 1883-87, but a 
positive diminution in the country’s total consumption of salt to 
the exfcerit of 20 lakhs of maunds as a direct result of the enhance¬ 
ment of the duties in 1888. The consumption continues all but 
stationary—concurrently with a normal growth of population. 
;Tfae rate of consumption 'thus compares for the different 
^periods :— 


Year. 

Population in 
millions. 

OonsntUption in 
thousands of 
maunds. 

j (Jon sump- 
\ tion per 
head in lbs 

1880-81 

253-7 

27,385 

8-8 

1186-87 

266-5 

33,735 

10*3 

11804-95 

294-1 

34,150 

9-5 


During the Administration of Lord Lawrence, very careful 
inquiries were made into the general consumption of salt 
throughout India, and it was ascertained ( vide Report of East 
India Finance Committee, YoL 1 page 148, Sir C. Readouts 
evidence ) that on an average the consumption was 12 lbs. per 
head. Whtft a fall-off is here ;fOr 1894-95 from the ascertained 
level of the sixties—the consumption having gone down to 9*5 
> lbs. per head I Mr. Pedcler, one of the ablest officers of the 
Bombay Government, stated in a special report on the subject, 
( 1871 ) pam 103—“ I have formed the conclusion that 14 lbs; 
is the probable actual consumption in the Bombay Presidency.” 
ror 1893-94 We have only 11 *66 lbs. per head consumption iii 
; this Presidency. 
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Such a diminution in the consumption of salt has,, 
a meaning and a mournful reality which ought not to be mis¬ 
taken. It is upon the poorer classes that the pressure almost 
exclusively falls—for it is they—and not the richer classes—who 
eat less salt when it is dear and heavily taxed; It is the starv¬ 
ing pauper—the half-starved labourer—the struggling farmer, 
—and not the richer Zemindar or Bunia,—who is forced to stint 
his daily supply when the price is high. 

Taking the fall-off ia the consumption during these 8 ; years 
at 26 lakhs, as estimated before, and assuming that we have 40 
millions as the half-starved section of the population ( “going 
through life on insufficient food” ) and 40 millions more who find 
it a hard struggle to earn bread enough, we may take it that it 
is these millions of our hard-pressed poor—and not the rest of the 
population—who are compelled to reduce their annual consump¬ 
tion by so much as 26 lakhs of rnaunds—which means that they 
now eat from two or three lbs. less salt per capita than they 
used to do 8 years ago. 

The hardship, the cruel hardship thus inflicted upon the 
poorest of the poor—and for no other object than that of obtain¬ 
ing additional revenue—who have to be content with 6 to 7 lbs. 
only of salt per year, may be better imagined than described 
and a fiscal system which renders it necessary to so bleed the 
starving poor—no matter how great the necessities of policy:—is 
open to grave condemnation. No canon of finance, no 
principle of political economy, could ever sanction such a 
merciless application of the fiscal lancet ; and no necessity, 
however imperative—and no financial emergency, however 
pressing,—could be pleaded in justification of such cynical in¬ 
difference to the sufferings of the poor. 

But our financial administration knows no such, weakness of 
common humanity and shows little sympathy with struggling 
poverty. The Salt laws, which safeguard the State monopoly,., 
and protect the fiscal interests of the State in this respect, are 
severe beyond measure and are, besides,, so stringently worked; 
as to necessitate 18'JOO and more criminal prosecutions for 
offences under their provisions every year. The terrors of the 
criminal law thus enforce the demands of the State and the; 
revenue comes into the Treasury with charming ease 1; 
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brings us to the revenue side of the salt question,, 
igures of salt revenue for the past 15 years are as under :— 


Year. 

Revenue in crores. 

Remarks. 

1881-82 

7*375 

) Sacrifice of revenue conse- 

1882-83 

6-177 

j quent on reduction of duty— 

1883-84 

6-145 

) 1*198 crores. 

1884-85 

6-507 

( Increase of revenue on 

1885-86 

6-345 

( expanding consumption—48 

1886-87 

6-657 

) lakhs. 

1887-88 

6-970 

Increase of revenue due to 

1888-89 

7-675 

enhancement of duty = 

1889-90 

8*187 

crores 6*657 in 1886-87 

1890-91 

8-523 

„ 8*69-4 in 1895-96 

1891-92 

8-636 

V 

1892-93 

8*656 

Increase 2-037 crores. 

1893-94 

8*228 


1894-95 

8*645 


1895-90 
(Budget) 

8-694 

/ 


'When the duty was lowered in 1882 under the Ripon 
administration, the revenue sacrificed was 1*198 crores. During 
the next 4 years, the consumption extended under the lower 
duty, and with it the revenue rose by full 48 lakhs. 

If the consumption had continued to expand as before and 
risen during the next 8 years by 10 mill, maunds, there would 
have accrued to the State at the old rate of duty an increase of 
revenue to the extent of full 2 crores of rupees— almost equal 
to the amount of additional revenue which has been actually 
obtained under the enhanced duties. But this was not to be* 
The duties were raised .in spite of the unanimous protests of the> 
Indian people, and the additional revenue has been secured, but. 
with this difference that the country’s consumption has been, 
brought down in the fiscal process by so much as 26 lakhs of 
maunds per annum,—let alone the certain increase of 10 mill; 
maunds which would have accrued during the period under the^ 
lower duties. 


And let us next inquire how the additional revenue of 2^ 
crores—-so squeezed out from our struggling poor—under the en¬ 
hanced duties is spent. Nearly 11 crores are required to pay 
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^ Earij$e compensation to the European Services and 40 lakhs 
more for increased political” expenditure beyond tbe Frontier, 
xhe number of Europeans serving in India on 31st March 1890, 
drawing Rs. 1000 and more as pay and allowances per annum' 
was ( ude Pari. Return dated 24th April, 1891 ) 13,178. receiv¬ 
ing Rs. 8,77,14,431 as an aggregate amount of salaries per 
year. It. is these 13,000 and more European officers already in 
receipt of an annual income of about lis. 6,700 on an averse 
who get this exchange compensation to the amount of 1i crores 
•( Ks. 1,4.3,65,000 )—and that too at the cost of 80 millions of 
onr starving poor going, though thev toil and moil from morn to 
ove, without bread enough ! $uch is oar fiscal ethics 1 And 
thus do the hardships of the highly paid European officers of 
the Crown in India—in the matter of their remittances home 
■owing to-fillI in exchange—weigh in the bureaucratic balance, 
as again t the sufferiogs of the silent struggling millions of the 
land i The remaining 50 lakhs of the additional salt revenue 

expended on increased subsidies to the Amir and other tribal 
Chiefs and tribal levies, whose good-will so bought is, in the 
■estimation of Government, of greater value to the strength of 
the Empire than the well-being of 80 millions and more of our 
poor salt-tax-payers ! 

This whole question—as regards the enhanced salt-duties 
-and their effect on the country’s consumption, as also the addi¬ 
tional revenue so obtained and the way in which it is so wantonly 
squandered away,—is with ns emphatically the poor-man’s 
question—with a mournful ethical aspect. For the salt duty is 
admittedly '(in the weighty words of the Herschell Indian 
Currency Committee Report, para 36 ) “ in the nature of a poll- 
tax, which falls on all classes but presses most heavily on the 
•very poor.” 

Can It be right—or humane—or even financially expedieut- 
to so bleed the bleeding poor—and that too, not to provide against 
any imminent national danger or meet any fiscal disaster, but to 
p*y the European Services n. kind of compensation to which they 
have not a tittle ol right, and to subsidize the tribal chiefs of the 
WfId border land whose allegiance so sought is after all of 
doubtful value ? This is the crux of the question . The fall-off 
iu the consumption of the poorer classes to so considerable an 
extent is,ft fact of sad significance and is an unfailing indication 
■of their deepening destitution and as such deserves the most 
earnest attention of Government. 
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financial position at the present moment is showing 
gratifying signs of improvement—the rupee is slowly recover¬ 
ing, and so far the Frontier horizon is clear. And if these 
favourable circumstances continue, the revised estimates for the 
current year will probably close with a substantial surplus—not 
a mere balancing entry. And next year, if Government only 
resists the temptation to, send out. “ punitive ^ expeditions or 
scientific exploration parties or political missions to distant 
regions across the border, it would have an ample margin of 
surplus on its hands, wherewith to grant to these poorer 
classes the fiscal relief they so sorely need in the matter of the 
Sait Duties. 

Should, however, such improvement in our financial posi¬ 
tion as present indications lead us to expect fail us, there is 
ample room, we submit, for economies in the administrative 
expenditure of the State; and Government could without 
difficulty—if it only had the will—find the requisite means to 
reduce the salt duty to its old level of the Ripon period, and 
relieve the hardships of the poor in respect of a prime neces¬ 
sary of life, which is also their only luxury. 

During recent years, much of our military expenditure 
has been more or less of an exceptional character. The ex¬ 
ceptional exigencies of the military situation, which rendered it 
necessary, no longer exist. Besides, the late Pamir agreement 
with Russia and "the Durand treaty with the Amir of Kabul, 
with the various delimitations of frontier lines across debatable 
regions, serve in large measure to assure peace on the Frontier 
and minimise chances of collision beyond; while the completion 
•of special defence works, the vast extensions of Railway 
lines—largely improving communcations with the frontier—the 
formation of a strong reserve to the Native Army, the organiza¬ 
tion of Imperial Service troops in Native States and a consider¬ 
able increase in the Volunteer Corps—these are all important 
accessions of strength to our military resources. 

With the defences of the country so strengthened during 
the past 12 years, Government might reasonably be asked to 
■ consider whether the increases to the armies of the country 
( 34,000 troops;nearly ), carried out in 1885-86-87, are any long¬ 
er required. And if it be conceded that these additional 
troops are now clearly in excess of the military wants of the 
country, we might urge they may be abolished and the armies 
reduced to their old strength at the earliest opportunity. Some 
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measure would effect a large saving in our Military 
estimates and place at the disposal of Government more than 
ample means for the fiscal reforms which we all so anxiously 
desire. 

Whether, however, the anticipation of a considerable im¬ 
provement in the financial condition of the country is realised,, 
or failing such improvement, it be found possible to enforce 
economies of the sort we suggest, all that we wish is that Gov ¬ 
ernment may see its way—at the first aurl earliest opportunity 
it finds itself in a position so to do—to allow the benefit of the 
first improvement in the financial prospects to the poor salt- 
tax-payers of the country and in fulfilment of its solemn 
Parliamentary pledges grant relief to them —before any such 
relief is given to the cotton trade of Manchester—in the matter 
of these enhanced Salt Duties, which are having such a deplor¬ 
able effect in restricting their consumption of a prime necessary 
of life, which, as Professor Fawcett justly urges, ought to beu 
“ as free as the air we breathe and the water we drink.” 
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A GRAVE CRISTS. 

A dispassionate survey of the present position of our 
Finances reveals a state of things almost bordering on the des¬ 
perate, and which demands our most anxious consideration. 
Expenditure shows an alarming growth in recent years—par¬ 
ticularly the cost of what is known as th& *'‘ forward ” policy of 
Indian Frontier Defence—involving a continual extension of 
administrative and diplomatic, territorial responsibilities, 
and yet there is no effort—nor even a serious disposition to* 
make any—to effect retrenchment or enforce economy. The 
clumsy financial expedient of irresponsible despotism, viz* y , 
increase of taxation —is recklessly resorted to in order to ensure 
the requisite equilibrium of Revenue and Expenditure with the 
result that the weight of public burdens in the country in re¬ 
lation to the economic condition and resources of the people is 
now such as, in the opinion of competent observers, to con¬ 
stitute a grave political peril. The existing statutory safe¬ 
guards against extravagance and waste and the employment of 
India’s means except for India’s requirement have thus far- 
proved illusory, and the constitutional machinery, as at present 
organized, seems altogether inadequate for purposes of effec¬ 
tive control. 

A brief general analysis of the situation will suffice to 
mark the nature of the financial crisis which at present con¬ 
fronts us. 

Broadly speaking, the existing position of Indian Binance 
presents three'very remarkable features, which at once arrest 
attention, and which, in the opinion of Lord George Hamilton ^ 
( Vide his recent speech on the Indian Budget in the House of 
Commons) constitute its peculiar strength :— 

° This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Survajanika. 
Sabh&, January 1896. 
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( a ) Looking over a series of years, and taking g 
years with bad, we have oft tire whole a substantial equifibr 
-of Revenue and Expenditure. 

The figures for the past 12 years are as under 

( In Millions Rs. ) 


Year. 

Gross Revenue. 

Gross Expen¬ 
diture. 

Surplus. 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 80 

1886- 87 
, 1887-88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 
, 189,3-94 

1894-95 

71-841 

70-690 

74-464 

77- 337 

78- 759 
8,1-696 
85*085 
85-741 

89- 143 

90- 172 
90-565 
95-154 

69-962 

71-077 

77-265 

77-158 

80- 788 

81- 659 

82- 473 
82-053 
88-675 

91- 005 

92- 112 
94-163 

1-879 


•178 

*037 

2-612 

3-688 

•467 

•990 

1895-90'- 

(Budget.) 

96-924 

99-288* 


Total... 



9'851 


Deficit. 


•386 

2-801 


2*028 


•833 

1-546 


2-364 


9*958 


Thus, since 1883-84 we have had 7 years of surplus 
against 6 years of deficit—the aggregate surplus fairly balanc¬ 
ing fhe aggregate deficit, including the estimated cost of the 
Chitral expedition and occupation ( Vide Lord G. Hamilton’s 
speech on the Indian Budget, September 4). Considering 
what a trying period these years have been and what a heavy 
bill, pf extraordinary charges we have had to pay on account 
of wars and war preparations, conquests and development of 
•conquered provinces, exchange and exchange compensation, 
nothing con Id be a more satisfactory result on the gene ral 
account. 


0 Budget 95'878 + Estimated cost 
—Ba. 99-283. 


of Chitral Expedition - 2’410 
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/The position would appear to be even better, if we 
„„ Assets and Liabilities of the Government of India. 
Tbe balance sheet stands as under on March 31st 1.8,95 :— 

In India. 


. i assets . Bs; 

Railways constructed 

by the State.85,854,000 

Irrigation works.30,831,000 

Loans to Municipali¬ 
ties. .11,177,000 

Oii$h Balance...22,680,.()00 

Liabilities. Rs. 

Debt.104,346.000 

Other obligations... 18,605,000 

122,951,000 

N 

. 149,542,000 

1.22,951,000 

Excess of Assets over 
liabilities....26,591,000 

In England . 

jAitf SStS » Jb« 

Purchased Railways. 59,236,000 
Advances to Railway 

Ootep{lni(is........5,409,000 

Cash Balance. 2,446,000 

Liabilities. 

Debt..........;.119,006,0Q 1 ' 

116,006,000 

67,091,000 

Excess of liabili- 
ties over Assets... 48,915,000 

67,091,000 

t*”'' There is, thus, uncovered debt in England to the amount 
of £ 48.915.000 against which we have in India surplus assets 
to the extent of Its. 26,591,090. 


Add, more-over, on the side of assets, the entire material 
apparatus of civilized administration—including civil buildings 
and roads we possess, and tbe national balance sheet, shows a. 
most gratifying, surplus of assets over liabilities in England and 
India. What civilized nation, excepting perhaps the United 
Kingdom, has a more satisfactory balance sheet to present? 
Jt ought, further, to be borne iti mind that, our final sheet of 
account, such as ft is,, has been reached across a century and 
a half of unparalleled trials and difficulties, and that throughout 
the period of the British connection, India has had—unlike the 
and 'frepep^eneiea of the Empire—to ntWt her 
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, .rges and liabilities—whatever they have been—including the 

bole cost of conquest and the suppression of the mutinies_ 

with her own unaided resources, with absolutely no help from 
the Imperial Exchequer, and more-over has had like a loyal 
vassal dependency to co-operate, at the call of the suzerain 
Power whether in the fields of Persia, Afghanistan, Abyssinia 
or Il/gypt with the armed strength of the Empire and in defence 
of Imperial interests. 


(tf) Thirdly, in view of a financial equilibrium so reso¬ 
lutely maintained and of a balance sheet so clear and satisfac¬ 
tory, what wonder if the credit of the country stands so high in 
the money market ? The success of debt-conversions, carried 
out within the past 12 years both in England and India, testi¬ 
fies to the growing strength of the public confidence in the 
solvency and soundness of Indian finance. Our debts in Eng¬ 
land and India and interest charges during the period under 
review compare as below :— 

In India . 


Year. 

Rupee Debt. 

Interest. 

1883-84 

Rs. 93,191,384 

Rs. 3,741,148 

1893-96 

Rs. 103,455,775 

Rs. 3,633,400 

i 


+ Rs. 10,204,394 

| -Rs. 107,748 

In England . 

Year. 

Sterling Debt. 

Interest. 

1883-84 

£ 68,108,837 

£ 2,725,748 

1895'96 

£ 110,109,492 

£ 2,658,100 

1 

+ £ 42,000,655 1 

-*«£ o7,04# 


Thus increase of debt both in sterling an i rupee is accom-, 
pamed by a considerable reduction in interest charge-—a result 
on which any financier might mil congratulate himself’. 
























. ._therefore as characteristic features of our finan 

ciaT position :— 


Present Financial Position. 2 


( 1 ) a fair balance between Revenue and Expendi¬ 
ture on an average of years ; 

(2) a final balance shat with a clear surplus of assets 
over liabilities including every kind of debt and 
obligation ; 

( 3 ) high credit in the money market both in India and 
England ; 

uni Lord G. Hamilton claims—and not "without apparent rea¬ 
son—such a position of national finances, so maintained in the 
face of difficulties and embarrassments of no ordinary nature, 
as a brilliant feat of financial skill—and no doubt in any 
constitutionally governed country and under normal conditions 
of responsible direction and control, such a result would have 
been a splendid financial success. In India, however, where 
Government is virtually free from all effective responsibility 
and possesses uncontrolled powers over expenditure and taxa¬ 
tion, the so-called financial feat achieved only testifies to the 
merciless vigour of the administration, and affords no indication 
of the strength or soundness of the position, which remains 
after all as weak and full of peril as ever. The reckless policy 
of a practically irresponsible and despotic bureau is permitted 
to determine the expenditure of the Empire and the expendi¬ 
ture so established is made to determine the level of public 
taxation, which, however, does not bear any normal relation to 
the tax-paying capacity of the people. The principle of Eng¬ 
lish Finance— viz* that of raising the whole of the supplies 
within the year—is here adopted and rigorously carried out, 
and a financial balance enforced and worked out without re¬ 
ference to the ability of the people to bear the load and stand 
the strain. There are, under the existing arrangements, no 
•effective motives to economy, and no constitutional checks to 
•enforce it. Under the Company’s Government, we had always 
in the Court of Directors an ever vigilant board of directive 
supervision, interested in economical management and invested 
with constitutional power to ensure it; under the direct admi¬ 
nistration of the Crown, we have no such sheet-anchor of 
financial protection and no one in a position to prevent waste 
and extravagance. The result is as might be expected. We 
now stand on the brink of a financial crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude and severity. Expenditure has established itself on 
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ost extravagant scale, which does not easily admit of k 
on, and which even threatens to rise as years pass by with 
the growing needs of our newly acquired provinces and protec¬ 
torates ; while public taxation, already too heavy and crushing 
is found increasingly inadequate and yet cannot now be 
augmented to the level of the new requirements * without a 
dangerous exhaustion of natural resources/ Such is the 
dilemma with which we have to deal. 

Let us take the expenditure side of the national account. 
We have first to take note of the disturbing action of two of' 
the many standing factors of uncertainty in the Indian Finance 
— viz. Exchange and Opium . 

Exchange has fallen since 18S3-84 from 19*530 d. to 
13*0d. per rupee in 1895-90, and the loss on Home remittances 
lias increased in consequence from Rs. 3,373,700 to 
Rs. 13,116,300,—a net increase of about 9f crores, exclusive 
of additional payments to European soldiers on account of 
exchange. These payments have risen' from Rs, 46,000 to 
Rs. ly 156,400. 

( The figures are in thousands. ) 


Year. 

Averages 
rate 
of; ex 
change. 

Net sterling 
ex pen d i- *' 
tvir’e. 

Exchange 
on net 
sterling 
expendi¬ 
ture. 

Additional 
payment to 
British • 
soldiers on 
account of 
exchange. 

Total charge 
for exchange* 


1 <*. 

£■ 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

1884.-5 

| 19*3 

13,844 

3,364 

184 

3,548 

4.553 

1885-6 

1 18*2 

13,755 

4,329 

221 * 

1886-7 

i 17-4 

14,172 

5,329 ; 

i 275 

5,604 

6,792 

7,334 

7,143 

1887-8 j 

! 16*8 

15,128 

6,356 ! 

436 

1888*9 i 

16*3 

34,652 

6,817 i 

617 

1889-90 i 

16*5 

34,513 

6,512 j 

631 

1800-1 

18*0 

15,176 

4,969 : 

o87 

5,546 

7,232 

10,306 

1891-2 

16*7 

35,716 

6 y 825 

407 

1892-3 

14*9 

16,114 

9,694 

612 

1893-4 

14*5 

15,633 

10,159 

852 

11,011 

14,129 

1894-5 
( Revised 
Estimate. ) 

13 0 

15,594 

12,995 

1,134 > 

1895-6 
( Budget- ) 

13*0 

15,739 

13,116 

1,156 

14.272 





V "O 

98,470 

1883-4 

19*5 

14,764 

3,373 

46 * 

a,i158.: 
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The aggregate excess loss on account of exchange, includ¬ 
ing additional payment to European soldiers, over the level 
of 1883-84 amounts to no less than 58 crores during the period 
—averaging 4-84 crores a year and more than absorbing the 
whole net Revenue from stamps. The increase in Home- 
charges since 1884-85 has been about £1*9 millions, due 
mainly to increase of Military expenditure and increase of 
loss on the Railway account,,—had there been no such increase, 
the saving in exchange would have been about half a crorc. 
Deducting strch avoidable increase, we have a net increase of 
loss on account of exchange over the level of 1884-85, amount¬ 
ing to 10*2 crores as lying entirely outside the control of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Similarly in regard to Opium We have a continual fall-ofT 
in receipts during the period. Opium Revenue averaged during 
10 years,( from 1874-5 to 1883-4 ) 7*238 crores ? since 1884-5 
it has fallen to 4* 105 crores in 1 SOTi-ff,—the average for the- 
period being 5*812 crores. 


( The figures are in thousands. ) 



Net 

Revenue. 


Rs. 



1874-5 6.214 

: 75-6 6,252 

’76-7 6,2$0 

- '77-8 6,521 

’78-9 7,399 

’79-80' 8,249 

’80-1 8,451 

’81-2 7,803 

’82-3 7,216 

’83-4 7,701 


1884-5 5,850 

’85-6 5,884 

’86-7 6,213 

’87-8 ' 6,090 

’88-9 5,964 

’89-90 6,977 

’90-1 5,698 

’91-2 6,150 

'92-3 f 6,391 
’93-4 4,750 

’94-5 5,675 

’95-6 4,105 


69,747 


Total 7*238 
annual Crores of 
average. Rupees. 


Total f 5*812 
annual Crores of 
average. Rupees. 
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The aggregate deficiency of receipts under this head of 
Revenue, as compared with the animal average for the preced¬ 
ing decade, comes up during the period to 1 '72 crores—a loss of 
'income also lying beyond the control of Government. 

With these two large disturbing' elements —falling Ex¬ 
change, inflicting upon the Treasury a net aggregate excess loss 
of 58 crores,—a v&failing Opium , causing a total net deficiency 
of Revenue during the period to the extent of 17*2 crores,—no- 
prudent Government, really solicitous for the welfare of the 
people under its charge, and certainly, no responsible admi¬ 
nistration would have chosen to embark on a policy of reckless 
adventure. The Government of India, however, thought, other- 
wise, and under military lead, permitted itself iu the spring 
of 1885—under cover of precautionary measures for the better 
protection of the Indian Frontiers—to be launched upon 
a costly Imperial programme of operations in defence and 
furtherance of Imperial interests beyond the border. On the 
K. W., the steady advance of Russia towards the N. W. Fron¬ 
tier—almost within striking distance—as marked by her 
occupation of Merv in 1884 and her subsequent march to the 
Murghat, and the uufortunate collision between her troops 
and the Afghans at Penjdeh in March 1885—on the one hand, 
and on the other, increased French colonial activity in the far 
East, were seized as pretexts for reviving old ambitious schemes 
of territorial expansion beyond the Indian Frontier ; and to 
forestall Russia on the one side and France on the other, Gov¬ 
ernment entered upon a vigorous prosecution of what is known 
as die forward frontier policy, which, while it has had the 
effect of weakening our natural defences, has resulted in a 
•vast extension of our territorial responsibilities and necessitated 
large additions to our annual expenditure. 

As a necessary precedent condition, a comprehensive 
scheme of measures of military precaution and preparation was 
planned out and vigorously put in execution :— 

(a) Improvement of Frontier communications by rail 
and road. About a crore-and-a-half have been 
since 1886-7 laid out on frontier military .roads, 
and close on 14 crores spent on the construction of 
strategic railways,—the net annual charge on 
account of these* railways coming up to 60 lakhs, 
nearly 6 lakhs on working and 54 on account of 
interest on capital outlay. 




A large programme of special Defence works, to 
cost altogether 5 crores. undertaken. 4*6 crores 
have already been spent for the purpose, leaving 40 1 

lakhs for future years. 

•,( c ) Increase of. the armies by 29,000 troops carried 
out in 1886-7-8. The addition, it was stated, was 
required for “ placing the Indian army on a foot¬ 
ing adapted to the new conditions which it may 
be called upon to meet. Till lately the functions 
of that army were limited to maintaining the in¬ 
ternal peace of India and ^supplying small bodies 
of troops for foreign expeditions against adver¬ 
saries possessing very limited resources.. By the 
recent advance of Russia, the military problem 
with which the Government of India has to deal 
has been profoundly modified. We have now in 
close proximity to our Frontier a great European, 
power with which we may at any time be brought 
into hostile contact, and consequently our existing 
military establishments are no longer adequate for 
the duties they may have to fulfil/ 7 ( Vide Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s Despatch to the Secretary of. 
Shite dated August 14, 1885.) * 

The net increase of charge on account of these addi¬ 
tional troops is, under administrative expenditure alone, close, 
Crores ) on 4 crores. The aggregate ' addi- 

1884-5 .14'838 | tionai expenditure during the period 

1895-6 .......18*829 } amounts to 22 crores. 


Increase 3*991 j 

With these measures of military precaution and prepara¬ 
tion in rapid progress, the Government of India embarked upon 
a vigorous course of frontier extensions and launched its armies 
beyond the border towards the close of 1885. 

(1) Upper Burma was the first to be conquered and 
annexed. The expeditionary force uuder General Prendergast 
* crossed the frontier on 14th November 1885, and within a tort- 
might Mandalay was occupied and King Thee ban was a pri¬ 
soner. On the 1st of March 1886, the province was formally 
annexed to British India. The expedition cost Bs. 630,000 in 
1885-6 and the new province has ever been a dead charge ou the 
Indian Revenues. The net amount, we have bad to spend on 
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account of special military expenditure and civil administration 
j has l>een 14*9 crores. The annual charge 


during the period, ha 
is yet close on a crore. 


1865—6 
’86-7! 
’87-6 
’88-9 
’89-90 
’90-1 
’91-2 
’92-3 
’93-4 
’94-5 
’95-6 


—— Upper Burina covers about 100,000 sq. 

Net charge hiiles with a< large belt of subordinate chief- 
in crores. ships ( the Stun states) covering an equal 

__area as a political appendage. The protect- 

630 fed border-land is still in ft state of political 
unrest, and frequent punitive expeditions 
have to be despatched to maintain peace; 
and enforce order; 


068 

61$ 

■695 

333 

•082 

■391 

1-176 

1-082 

•819 

•925 


Total ! 14-092* ' 


(2) Next we come to British Baluchistan. It was im 
1887 that, Pishin, Sibi, Sborarud, Tal-Ofaotiali, and Harnai— 
districts taken over from the Amir of Kabul under the treaty 
of Gftndmak in 1879-80 and till then administered by a political 
officer— were formally incorporated with British India and 
formed into a new province of the Empire under a chief Com¬ 
missioner. The vallevs of Bori and Zhob were ocenpied in 1887 
and ’89 respectively and annexed to the new province ; Mnsal 
Khel, Khetram and Khibzai were subsequently added and in 
1889 - 90 , the country, intervening between the Punjab and the 
Zhob, occupied by various tribes, was taken over and incor¬ 
porated with British Baluchistan. 

Tima enlarged, the new province is now an extensive pro¬ 
vince of vast, strategic importance thrust wedge-like into the 
Central Asian zone. A regular civil administration has re¬ 
cently been organized and the Government grant-in-aid of civil' 
expenditure is abont Its. 86,000 a year. The garrison in the 
province consists of about 9,000 troops and the military charge 
at the lowest estimate cannot be below 50 lakhs per annum- 
Besides, the works and communications of Quetta are a heavy 
charge on the Public Works Budget of the Empire. The 
Province covers an area of about 45,000 sq. miles. 

* There seems to be some discrepancy in those figures-. 
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We have iu the third place to notice the establisl 
;ntciib^i large protectorate under the Gilghit Ageucy. The 
Agency, with a brigade of Kashmir troops, was re-established 
.at Gilghit in 1$$9. The object was to watch the course of events 
-beyond the Kashmir frontier and control the couiitry lying to 
4he south of the Hindu Kush and to ho!4 in readiness a force 
etrong enough in time of trouble to prevent any coup-fa-main 
by a small body of troops acting across the passes. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India urged in this connection “ The advance 
, 0 f Itqssia nip to dhe frontiers of Afghanistan imd the great 
recent development of her military resources in Asia have 
admittedly increased the necessity for strengthening our line of 
(iefence, and among the points requiring special attention are 
• the northern passes of .the Hindu Kush, which afford difficult 
but not impracticable route for a force large enough to cause 
much excitement if nothing worse, in Kashmir and among the 
•tribes of BajeuT, and perhaps at Jalalabad and on the Punjab 
frontier. We cannot afford to disregard this nsfi. Further \ve 
oaunot afford to permit any foreign power to establish in time 
of peace its .influence in the country.” ( I ifa Cbitral Papers, 
‘■ page 7 -) 

The Gilghit Agency so re-established has now an extensive 
protectorate under its control-stretching right up to the heights 
of the Hindu Kush and including Hnnza, Nagar, Cbitral, 
Swat, Dir, and Bajour and other adjoining chief-ships. By the 
Durand treaty of 1898, the Amir of Kabul gave up all claim 
■ to sovereignty over these tribal chief-ships. 

The cost of the Agency was at first estimated at half a 
' lakh, but subsequently the establishments of officers and troops 
had to he increased and subsidies to the tribes received consider¬ 
able additions, aud the total cost rose to 2 lakhs per annum* 
The occupation of Cbitral is officially estimated to cost 20 
lakhs a year for the present. The area of the Protectorate is 
about 35,000 sq. miles. 

Further, the Karam Valley, which was abandoned in 
y.881 as a worthless strategic position, has been re-occupied aud 
is now held up-to the Peiwar Kotal. 
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4 ) At about the same time, we have in the far west' a> 
third British protectorate established outside the limits of the- 
Asiatic continent. The Somali. Coast in East Africa from 
Wahadu to Ziyada became an Indian protectorate in 1884 and 
is now under the political control of the Aden Residency under 
the Bombay Government. By an arrangement with Italy in 
1894, the limits of the protectorate ( covering an area of 75,000 
sq. miles ) were definitely defined. At present Berbera, Zaila, 
and Bulhar ! are the only three military outpost held by the 
Indian troops. The cost of the protectorate for the present 
varies from I to 2 lakhs a year. 

The protectorate was extended in, 1886 by the inclusion of 
the island of Socotra off the cost, of Africa and the Kuria Maria 
island of the coast of Arabia, acquired from the Sultan of 
Muscat. 

( 5 ) But by far the most important extension of our 
frontier responsibilities remains yet to be noticed- It is during 
this period that our protectorate over Afghanistan has been 
finally and definitively established. Afghanistan is no longer 
a M neutral intermediary zone n —lying outside the sphere of 
Russian influence and separating British India from the Czar’s 
dominions in Asia, as was contemplated by Lord Clarendon in 
1868, but is now an integral part of our vast British protecto¬ 
rate in Asia. It came within the recognised sphere of British 
influence in 1872-3 and w-e are now under solemn treaty obliga¬ 
tions to defend under, all circumstances its integrity and in¬ 
dependence. Sir L. Griffin, than whom no one knows these 
relations better, holds that “ England^ is as much bound in 
honour to defend Herat, Maimana, Baikh or any other portion 
of Afghanistan against Russians she is to defend the Isle of 
Weight against France.” The Amir is strictly bound.to conform 
to our advice in the conduct of all his foreign relations, and is 
always entitled, like every other chief under British protection, 
to claim material and moral support from us in the hour of 
need. The respective spheres of control of the Amir and the 
Government of India have been defined,, and by the recent 
Durand treaty ( 1893 ),. the Amir has given up all Suzerain 
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yer tbe entire intervening belt of tribal territory between 
ainions and British India—which is now brought under 
English administrative control; he has further withdrawn his 
pretensioifs over Waziristan. As part of the Durand agreement, 
the Amir’s subsidy has been increased from 12 to 18 laths per 
annum. The demarcation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, begun 
in 1884, was completed in 1888, which is accepted bv the 
Czar’s Government. Similarly in 1891 the Perso-Afghan 
boundaries were settled. The protectorate is now bounded on 
the North by the Central Asian States under the influence of 
Russia, on the West by Persia and on the South by British 
Baluchistan and covers an area of 200,000 sq. miles. 


1st, 


This definitive incorporation, during the period, of Afgha¬ 
nistan with the British Indian protectorate is an event of the 
gravest raonient in our recent political history. It brings 
British India into actual territorial touch with the Russian 
Empire in Central Asia, and opens up a vista of large possi¬ 
bilities. It imposes upon ns military and diplomatic liabilities, 
which it is simply appalling to contemplate. The new protec¬ 
torate profoundly modifies the military situation and adds 
infinitely to our difficulties of frontier detence. What the finan¬ 
cial and other demands of the new condition of things so 
established on the N. W. Frontier will be, time alone can show, 
but that they will be vast—intolerably vast—there can be no 
shadow of doubt. For the present, the charge on account of the 
protectorate is represented by the Amir’s subsidy of 18 lakhs, 
per annum. 

( 6 ) These vast territorial extensions have not been 
achieved without a large expenditure on expeditions and mili¬ 
tary operations. Including the cost ot operations in Burma and) 
on the Burmese frontier, as also the cost of the recent Chitral 
expedition, the aggregate charge during the period on this ac¬ 
count is no less than 15-6 crores. 


( 7 ) Further large additions to “ political ” expenditure- 
have been necessary. Political missions beyond the frontier, 
explorations, boundary commissions, tribal levies, subsidies to 
tribal chiefs, new political agencies at distant centres of poli¬ 
tical control—these and such like have cost us considerable 
sums of money during the period and have permanently increas¬ 
ed our “political ” expenditure from about 50 lakhs in 1883-4 
to over 96 lakhs during the current year. The total excess* 
charge over the figure for 1883-4 1ms been close ou 3. crores 
( 2*838 crores ). 
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/To sum up the financial results of the new frontier poU 


Si. 


Preparatory measures. 

Aggregate 
charge daring 
the period in 
crores. 

Permanent 
annual charge 
in crones. 

Military roads . 

1*290 

55 

•Strategic Railways ... 

14-000 

•000 

Special Defence Works 

4-030 

55 

Army increases . 

22-000 

3-900 

( including Baluchistan 
garrison.) 

Frontier extensions. 



{1) Upper Burma 
(2) British Baluchistan 

14-920 

•925 

55 

0*086 

(3) The (xilghit Agency and 



Protectorate . 

55 

*220 

i including Chitral. ) 



(4) Somali Coast .. 

55 

•012 

{5) The Afghan Protectorate... 

55 

-180 

Cost of expeditions, &c. 

8-240 

55 

( exclusive of Burma. ) 



Political expenditure. 

2-838 

•457 

Total in crores... 

67-878 

6-380 

_. 


'Such are, -is far as wo can gather from official returns, the 
^financial results—so far of the forward policy of Indian frontier 
defence, resumed in the spring of 1885. In the very nature 
of things such expenditure once undertaken can have no finali¬ 
ty and must needs grow with each fresh development of the 


A heavy bill of extra charges—albeit a crushingly heavy 
one—including a net aggregate expenditure of 67*8 crores and 
involving a permanent addition to the annual charges of the 
country to the extent of ,6*3 crores—a bill, more-over, likely to 


* The charge is met from capital and not from current reve- 
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passed fc>y—is not, however, the only outcome 
^ the new policy. We have, besides, on our hands a vast addiional 
tarea—partly under direct dominion and partly under protective 
political control—to look after embracing two new provinces 
( Upper Burma—1Q0,0Q0 sq. miles, and British Baluchistan— 
'45,0)1)0 so. miles ), together containing an area of 145,000 «q. 
miles and equal in size to the whole Bengal Presidency, 

' together with tour protectorates covering a total area of 410,000 
8q. miles, ( viz. the Shan states 100,000 sq. miles, the Gilghit 
Agency:and Protectorate 35,000 sq. miles, Afghanistan 200,000 
-sq. miles, end lastly Somaliland 75,000 sq. miles=410,000 sq. 
miles')—in all covering an aggregate area of 555,000 sq. miles, 
appro than thp area pf France, Germany and Italy put together. 
-And all this enormous expansion of territorial responsibilities, 
’with its necessarily heavy bill of charge, has been carried out 
within the short space of 12 years in the name of India’s safety 
.qnd for the better protection of her Frontier ! 

To the calm observer of the situation, the first question 
that suggests itself is, was all such territorial extension at all 
necessary for the purpose ? Was it necessary to advance the 
»bounds of the Empire so far into, the wilds and deserts of 55fid- 
Asia and East Africa ? Was it npt possible to avoid so large 

• extension of administrative and diplomatic liabilities—con- 
: sistently with the obligations of national safety ? Would it not 

as we)l have served the purpose to keep to the old border lines, 
and trust, as Lord Lawrence and his able co-adjutors so strongly 
: recommended, to the strength and loyal support of a united and 
. contented India against all menace of foreign aggression ? It 
iis, however, no use now reviving the old controversies, and we 
have to accept the fact that the natural lines of the country’s 
.frontier—once held to be:impregnable—are dow left hundreds 
=and hundreds of miles behiud. And we sincerely wish it were 
even now permissible, after all the toil and trouble of the past 
-decade, to hope that the new advanced frontier line, which has 
’cost ns so dear, is truly the “ scientific frontier,” of which the 
‘Government was so long in search, and constitutes an invul¬ 
nerable line of defenpe,—proof against all assault. The new 
^policy—and its resnlts-sr-so far as may be judged from present 
■indications, leave the military and diplomatic situation, we 
fear, distinctly worse and weaker than it was 12 years ago. But 

• opr present concern is only with the financial aspects of these 
.-so-called “ defensive ” measures of the past 12 years, and we 
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here only to take note of the fact that they have en^w*. 
__ jhe country a total expenditure of 67-8 crores and a net addi¬ 
tional of 6-38 crores to its annual expenditure. 

Apparently not content with making sttch large additions 
to the expenditure of the country, Government has, further, 
simultaneously pushed on with vigour a vast scheme of Rail¬ 
way extensions. During the period since 1883-4 capital outlay 
on Railway construction by the direct agency of the State has 
amounted to 61 '9 crores, to which a further sum- of 25 crores 
has to be added as expended by the Companies—giving a total 
capital expenditure of about 87 crores. Up to the end of 
1882-3, the total capital outlay by the State was but 39 crores 
( 1868—1882-3 ). Some of these lines are complete and some 
are still under construction, which may require further ex¬ 
penditure. Several of the new lines—especially on the Punjab 
side—are avowedly for strategic purposes and are worked at a 
loss. The N. W. Railway, for instance, on which 35*4 crores 
have been spent up to date, dees not yet pay its way. Similar¬ 
ly, the Musbkaf, Bolau Railway—the third line constructed 
since 1880 to connect Quetta with Sibi and which has cost 2-26 
crores—is now ready to be opened for traffic but clearly it will 
have to be worked at a dead loss for years. Further- extensions 
are in contemplation and various surveys at an immense outlay 
have been carried out. The Mandalay-Kunion Railway project- 
has just been sanctioned ; the line is intended to extend to the 
frontiers of the Chinese province of Yunnan and open it up to 
English commerce, forestalling French projects in the same 
direction, and is estimated to cost 2-5 crores. We have also at, 
Chamau, the Afghan terminus of the Quetta line, a large quan¬ 
tity of frontier Railway reserve materia,l (of the value of 44 
lakhs ) piled up on the Kandahar side of the- Kwaja-Amran. 
range with a view to political eventualities. 


This vigorous prosecution of Railway construction has, 
however,—partly owing to the falling exchange and partly be¬ 
cause several of the new lines are strategic only—largely 
increased the net less te the State during the period. The loss 
in 1883-4 was only 30 lakhs, it*is now in the current year 2-149 
crores. The aggregate loss on this accouut in excess over the 
figure for 1883-4 comes up to 14*4 crores. As fresh extensions 
proceed on the N. W. and on the N. E., and if exchange does. 


not, m 
passu. 


the mean time, improve, the loss must grow pari 
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t d swell this bill of extra charge for the period, 
mt chose in 1893-4 to grant exchange compensation to 
its European Services. The amounts granted are :— 

^ This is new charge and will vary with. 
| the fluctuations of exchange. In the 
[ current year’s Budget, it stands at little 
{ less than a crore and a half—almost 
| absorbing the whole increase of Revenue 
j sought to be secured by enhancement of 



1893-4 

’94-5 

’95-6 


Orores 

*624 

1*235 

1*456 


3*315 


the salt duties in 1S88. 

Surely, the hardships of the European Services in the mat- 
Net salt revenue. 1 ter of their family remittances to 
1887-8... Rs. 6,636,207 | England, owing to low exchange, 
’95-6... Rs. 8,124,500 V far outweigh in official estimation 

-[ the silent sufferings of the poorer 

Increase Rs. 1,488,293 J millions of the hind,, who are 
compelled, in consequence of the enhanced duties, to eat less 
salt. 

The new charge, so lightly undertaken in the midst ol 
such heavy embarrassments, sufficiently marks the reckless 
character of the present financial administration. YVhat re¬ 
sponsible Government, we ask, would have ventured to increase 
the pay of its already overpaid services—by 15-20 p. c. by a 
stroke of the pen—while retaining such a cruel impost on a 
prime necessary of life as the salt poll-tax at so high a rate ? 

Here closes our account of the extraordinary expenditure- 
of the period—which Government has chosen to incur without 
apparent excuse or necessity. The following is a rough, 
summary:— 

Permanent addition. 


Total expenditure. 
Crores. 

Frontier Policy.. 67*80 

Railway Extensions...... 14*46 

(exclusive of strategic lines) 

Exchange Compensation... 3*31 

85*57 


Crores. 

6*380 

1*242 

1*456 

9*078 


We have thus had, during these 12 years sinces 1883-4 am 
extraordinary expenditure of 85£ crores and have had 9 crores 
added to our permanent Budget of annual charges. More-over 
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is a bill of extra charge we have had to raeet,^ 
providing for the normal annual charges of the country - . What 
-civilized nation, we may ask, has had so heavy a bill to pay 
during a similar period? 

Be it further noted that Government has elected to in¬ 
flict upon the country such a needlessly heavy expenditure in 
the lace of falling Exchange and failing Opium , exerting a most 
disturbing influence on the financial position of the country* 

Indian public opinion is unanimous in holding that not a 
rupee of this enormous extra expenditure has brought us any 
.good.. The whole amount, we agree in thinking, has been 
recklessly and wantonly wasted under the uncontrolled manage¬ 
ment of a cynical and irresponsible bureaucracy—an amount, 
which, if it had been properly applied to its legitimate pur¬ 
poses in promotion of internal progress and development, 
might have resulted in a large increase in the happiness and 
contentment of the teeming millions of the land and in aii ac¬ 
cession.oi moral strength and stability to the British position 
in India, infinitely greater than any number of conquests and 
annexation a, defence works and strategic lines could ever 
ensure. The constitution gives us no effective voice in thQ 
administration of our own funds and provides no other agency 
to guard our interests, and hence is possible all this waste and 
diversion of our respurces to purposes in no way connected with 
our safety or opr welfare. 

At all events, it will not he disputed, we think, that in 
j undertaking such an enormous extra expenditure in the face 
of the accumulating difficulties of falling Silver and failing 
Opium —and more-over at a time when the country was just 
struggling to emerge from the effects of one of the most 
frightful famines on record, and required, above all, breathing 
time and repose,—Government has not shown, during these 
years, in respect of the management of the national finances, 
that due care and caution which we had a right to expect of 
it as a trustee of our resources. 

The recklessness of the existing financial administration 
of the country—due to the absence of adequate constitutional 
control—will be still more apparent, when we pass on to an 
•examination of the ways and means by which Government has 
endeavoured during these 12 years' to meet the new extra 
demands, and maintain the requisite balance of Revenue and 
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difurte. As in resjjeet of Expenditure, So in the matter- 
of Revenue. it has shown itself singularly regardless of the • 
true interests of the country. If there has been, according to- 
Sir A. Colvin, a “ perilous growth” of expenditure in India 
since 1883-4, particularly in the military and political depart¬ 
ments bf Government, it will be seen that there has been a. 
still more perilous growth of public burdens in the country— 
a growth, more-over, proportionately larger by far than in any 
country of Europe or America and winch is besides accom¬ 
panied by ruthless re-adjustments of expenditure—which have 
had the effect of seriously hampering administrative improve¬ 
ments and the material and moral progress of the nation. 

Among the financial expedients adopted by Government 
during the period, we made specially note:— 

(1) Frequent suspensions or curtailments of the Famine 
Insurance grants. 

During the past 12 years, the grant has been suspended 
5 times, (1886-7, 1887-8, 1888-9,1894-5 and 1895-6) and twice 
curtailed, (1889-90, and 1890-1)—apparently in complete dis¬ 
regard of the fact that each such suspension or curtailment of the 
fund was a distioct violation of the solemn, “ religious” pledges 
volunteered by Lord Lvtton’s Government in justifying the 
special taxation imposed for the creation of the Fund. The 
total expenditure oh famine relief and insurance since 1884-5 
has been 11*9 crores, i- c. short of the normal amount, pledged, 
by full 6 crores. 

(2) Appropriations of Provincial resources and balances- 
in aid of Imperial expenditure. 

The Provincial contracts were revised in 1887-8 and a net 
asset of Es. (540,OdO was secured to improve the position of 
Imperial revenues; the contracts again underwent a revision, 
on expiry of a 5 years’ term in 1892-3 and the Government Of 
India got Its. 466,300 as a net gain on revision. The total 
amount thus secured in aid of Imperial revenues has been since 
1887-8 Its. 45,98,900. Besides, special contributions were 
exacted from the local administrations to the amount 
of Es. 8,95,000 (Its. 4,90,000 in 1890-1 and in 1894-5, 
Es. 4,05,000 ). The aggregate exactions so obtained from the 
Provincial Governments come up to full 5 S crores during the 
period. 
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Such frequent sweepings into the Imperial Treasury of these 
Provincial monies evidently tend to unsettle the contracts* 
shake the confidence of the Provincial administrations, con¬ 
tract and cripple their resources and reserve balances, weaken 
motives, to economy and careful management, and interfere 
with Provincial progress. But what a chance was there of any 
weight being allowed to considerations such as these, when 
money was imperatively wanted for improving the fortifications 
of Quetta or the defences of Aden, or for maintaining garrisons 
at Gilghit and on the Somali Coast, or for subsidising the 
Khyber and Kuram Chiefs ? 

(3) Postponement of administrative reforms. 

We need only refer here to the question of Police Reform 
and the separation of Judicial and Executive functions—re¬ 
forms, the necessity for which has been most amply recognized, 
times without number, but which have been put off from year 
to year for “ want of funds.” 

(4) Curtailment of useful expenditure in various ways. 

Take, for instance, the Department of Public Education. 
Expenditure under this bead has increased during the period by 
only 35 lakhs—from 1*238 crores in 1884-5 to 1-587 crores in 
1895-6 ; while u political ” expenditure beyond the frontier has 
increased by nearly 46 lakhs—for the purpose of increasing the 
subsidies of the Amir and other frontier chiefs, paying increased 
amount to the tribal levies, and giving increased allowances to 
the Swatis and Bajouries and other tribes—apparently as if the 
enforced allegiance of these semi-wild tribes were of more 
consequence to the peace and glory of the Empire than the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the people of the country ! 

(5) But such re-adjustments of expenditure could not 
possibly suffice and instead of adopting a policy of retrenchment 
and economy as the circumstances of the country demanded, 
Government has chosen to have recourse to increase of taxation 
to meet the increased expenditure. 

The following table exhibits the net expansion of taxation 
proper during the period ( 1883-4—1895-6), taking only the 
principal heads ” of Revenue—the other receipts being non¬ 
tax revenue; and. omitting 

(a) Tributes from Native States —as an extra receipt. 

(b) Opium receipts , as contributed by the foreign consu 
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And further deducting from the figures for 1895-6 
Upper Burma receipts —the province being annexed 
only in i 885-6. 

( In erores of rupees. ) 


Principal heads of Revenue. 

1883-4. 

1895-6, 

! 

Increase.! 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age. 

Land Revenue* . 

22*301 

25-646 

3-285 

14 

Salt ..,. 

6 • 145 

8*693 

2*548 

41 

Stamps..... 

3-513 

4-611 

1-098 

32 

Excise......... 

3-836 

5*474 

1-638 

42 

Provincial rates ..... 

2-878 

3-654 

•776 

25 

Customs ... 

1-187 

4-814 

3-627 

300 

Assessed taxes....... 

•526 

1-791 

1*265 

240 

Forest ... 

1 -652 

1-413 

•361 

35 

Registration.. 

•258 

•417 

*159 

60 

Total...... 

41-766 

56-613 

14-757 

35 


The expansion of taxation during these years has thus 
been over 14*7 erores—which gives an increase of about 10 
annas per head of the population or (taking 5 persons to a 
iamily ) Rs. 3-2 per family per annum. 

In no European country—not in the United Kingdom nor 
even in France or Russia—has there been during the period so 
large an augmentation of public burdens. While the United. 
Kingdom—of which India is but a distant dependency—with 

* ( Note —Land Revenue i3 here included as being properly a 
tax and not rent ,—as is erroneously held by Sir H. H. Fowler and 
others. The theory of the landlordship of the State, on which the 
' is renfc ” view is based, is opposed to both precedent and fact.) 
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its widening responsibilities of Empire and Imperial’ pro¬ 
tection, adds only 14 per cent to the bardeps of the people?, 
while France, with her admittedly great military and political 
difficulties and colonial requirements, increases her public 
taxation by but 13 per cent 5 while .Russia, with her vast 
Empire stretching across two Continents, could manage her 
world-wide concertos with only a 33 per cent, addition to 
her public revenues ;--British India, while under the protect¬ 
ing shadow of the British Empire, is condemned to add 35 per 
cent to her burdens I The following table, compiled from the 
“Statesman’s Year Books,” will be of interest in this connection. 

( In Millions £. Sterling. ) 


Name of Country. 

1882-3 

1894-5 

Increase. 

Percent¬ 
age of in¬ 
crease. 

# Great Britain & Ireland 

148-6 

169*4 

20*6 

14 

* France... 

13!) *4 

157-4 

18 

13 

♦Italy—.. 

73-6 

87*9 

tH 

19 

Aus tri a- Hungary... 

74*8 

87*5 

12*7 

17 

Sweden and Norway. 

6*8 

8*4 

1*6 

23 

Belgium. 

11-9 

14*28 

2*3 

19 

Denmark. 

2-76 

3*22 

*46 

17 

Netherlands.. 

8’9 

10*5 

1*6 

18 

Bu8$ia (Direct and in¬ 




f 

direct tax revenue )... 

81*0 

107*2 

26*2 

32 

British India... 

... .. 

Mill. Rs. 

41-761 
[1883-4 ) 

Mill. Rs. 
56-516 
(189.5-6) 

14-7 

35 . 


Here parenthetically we may conveniently notice Sir J. 
Westland’s contention that the increase of taxation in India 
thus arrived at by comparison is only apparent—as being cal¬ 
culated in a depreciated currency. Reduced to a sterling basis... 

* Including both Imperial and Local taxation. 
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^uagf|lr6 Finance Minister, t&e taxation for the period shows 
a positive di munition—which means a sensible alleviation of 
the people’s burdens ! And he gives us an elaborately construct¬ 
ed return as an appendix to his List Budget speech in support 
of’his argument (Vide Financial Statement, April 1895). Tak¬ 
ing., for comparison only Land Revenue and; Taxation, the 
table works up as under :— 



Revenue. 

1883-4 

1894-5 

£1 = Rs. 

A)229 

1*833 

Land Revenue.. ... 

. Mill. £ . 
18*022 

•854 

14*802 

Mill. £ 
13-889 

•895 

15-344 

Forest.... 

Other Taxation.. 


Total..... 

33-678 

30-128. 

Deducting, for Upper Burma. 


' *600 


33-678 

29-528 


Decrease of Taxation—£4*15 millions. 

Sir J. Westland hence argues that the taxation of the 
country has been reduced during the period and claims credit 
•on behalf of the Financial Administration for the, enforcement 
•of a “severe economy”, which has rendered such reduction pos¬ 
sible. His table, however, gives us only one side of the national 
account which vitiates his comparison. He omits the other 
term of the equation—the income of the country—on which fhe 
taxation is levied, which, if similarly reduced for the period to 
a sterling basis, would also exhibit a parallel proportionate 
decrease 1 The decrease on reduction to an appreciated currency 
being then balanced on either side, the equation would be’ a 
•correct financial equation and the ratio between taxation and 
the income oi the country would bo in correspondence with fact- 
tun! would furnish a right standard for comparison. The fallacy 

ot Sir J. Westland’s argument lies in the assumption that while 
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the revenue and expenditure of the country are calculated and 
stated in the depreciated currency of silver, the entire volume of 
the country’s transactions ranges and adjusts itself on a gold 
basis following the variations of exchange. The fact is that the 
regulating currency of the country is essentially the currency of 
silver—exchange coming in only in respect of foreign liabilities, 
—and that neither rents nor profits nor wages nor prices are ap¬ 
preciably influenced by the fluctuating course of exchange. The 
country’s transactions are all on the silver basis and obey the 
normal economic laws in entire independence of the variations of 
the value of the rupee in relation to gold. It is in silver that 
we deal in all our business relations, and it is in silver that we 
pay onr taxes. Increase of taxation, therefore, in the regulating 
currency of the country is a positive increase of burdens and 
cannot be whittled away by any academic manipulation ; and it 
can, for instance, carry no conviction to the mind of the poor 
contributor to the salt-tax—who earns his daily wage in silver 

—to he told that he now pays loss for the salt he eats than he 
did 12 years ago—as calculated in gold—and that the enhance¬ 
ment of the duty is only apparent! 

We may then take it that the net increase of ^taxation., 
during the period, has been, as shown before, full 14*7 crores 
or 35 per cent, since 1883-4—and is proportionately heavier 
than iu any other civilised country in the world, heavier by 
far than in the United Kingdom. 

But there are other features, besides, of this increase of 
public burdens with us during these years, whieh deserve special 
attention :— 


( A ) Economically :— 

(a) Government has thought fit to inflict upon the count¬ 
ry su ch a formidable load of additional taxation—and for no 
intelligible reason—just at a time when it was trying to recover 
from the disastrous effects of a most dreadful famine, and when 
it needed all the sympathetic consideration it could have re¬ 
ceived. 

( })) While in England and other European countries the 
expansion of national income depends on and follows a normal 
advance in material prosperity ; in British India, the recent in¬ 
crease of taxation has been simultaneous and concurrent with a 
steady deterioration in the resources of the people. Everywhere 
else, the nations are progressing with rapid strides in wealth. 
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■cuiiuuii^ and every other element of material strength ; we alone 
in British India are steadily losing our ground in the industrial 
field, and such is now the break-down of our economic system 
that we have amongst us—particularly in the lower strata of 
the population—a degree of acute distress and grinding poverty, 
such as is perhaps no-where to be met with in the rest of the 
civilized world. Among other indications of a serious decline in 
recent years in the economic condition of the people we may 
notice;— ' 

1 .—Severe agricultural depression. —The area of. cultiva¬ 
tion not advancing with advancing needs of a growing popula¬ 
tion — a fast-proceeding exhaustion of the soil under pressure of 
continuous, unmauured cropping and in the absence of agri¬ 
cultural improvements—a diminishing yield of crops—the 
growing indebtedness of the agricultural classes—these are some 
of the determining features of the industry which is the one 
surviving economic main-stay of the nation and on which 80 
p. c. of the people depend for very bread. 

2. — An alarmingly increasing death-rate an unmistaka¬ 
ble indication of the growing destitution of the poorer classes. 
The mortality for 1891-2 amounted to a fearful total of 7,000,965 
deaths or 32*12 per mille. There has been some improvement 
since but the fact remains that the present death-rate in the 
country is a good deal higher than it was 12 years ago. In 
1882-3, there were only 4,595,648 deaths or 22*17 per mille. 

3. — A growing fall-off' in the consumption of salt since the 
enhancement of the duties in 1888—another unfailing indication 
of the diminishing resources of the poorer classes. In 1886-7 
the total consumption was 33,735,054 Indian maunds ; for 
1894-5 it is 34,150,507. or only 415,453 maunds more. Taking 
the rate of increase at 1 p. c. per annum, the population of the 
country during these 8 years must have increased by about 23 
millions, for which the additional consumption of salt at the 
normal rate of 10 lbs. per head per annum ought to have been 
about 30 lakhs of maunds, against which we have only an in¬ 
crease of little more than 4 lakhs. The consumption of this 
prime necessary of life is thus now 26 lakhs of maunds short of 
the normal—which means that 80 millions and more of our 
struggling poor, who alone cannot afford to buy enough salt 
when it is dear, are forced to cut down their supply by about 
3 lbs. per head. 
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4 .—A stationary coa li.ti.on of the general mage-rale of the 
oou itrv tn the face of rising prices —a Mire sign of a fall-off in 
the stiudard of living of the labouring classes. 

{ B ) Financially :— 

( a ) As regird s the character of our taxation,—whilo 


ujjriiigs ui unwuuoii ui i'u.1,1, *■•. ■-•• w ■ ■■’ it specially 

designed to cripple the national resources and to impede ma¬ 
terial progress, and we neel only reler to some of the recent 
•enhancements of land revenue in the Deccan, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and the Punjab, the euh incement of the salt duties, and 
fthe growing Forest receipts a< fair illustrations of the radically 
vicious character of our present fiscal system. 

(l ) With this enormous increase of burdens, the extreme 
limits of taxation in India are, in the opinion of competent 
•observers, reached if not already over-stepped Income-tax, salt- 
•tax, forced periodical increases of laud revenue, local rates have 
been one after another, during these years, sweaten from the 
shaking sides of the struggling Indian tax-payer and now no 
fiscal reserve remains available ter emergencies. Not a rupee 
more can now be raised from him without dangerous exhaus¬ 
tion. 


( c ) And be it farther recommended that all this stretch¬ 
ing and straining is during a quiet time of peace I And if such 
is the stress of peace, what may be the stress of war, wlieu it 
•comes ? And where is the reserve of strength ou which reliance 
is placed ? 

( C) Politically :— 

There is yet a third aspect of this increase of taxation 
which cannot be passed over. There is a growing feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness—-if not of alarm all over the country at 
this fearful growth of burdens—a feeling as yet vague and 
undefined—but which, as it gathers strength and volume, 
constitutes a political danger which it is no longer safe to over¬ 
look. Every one with disquieting anxiety waits to see what 
may be the next turn of the fiscal screw ? Further, among the 
more intelligent classes in the country there is an increasing 
sense of keen discontent and dissatisfaction at the way in which 
all this money, so squeezed out, is so recklessly squandered 
away amidst the inaccessible wilds and sandy deserts, far away 
outside the limits of the country ; and, iudeed, it is impossible 
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'one’s patience when one finds that the unfortunate* 
country is being so ruthlessly bled—for the purpose of extend¬ 
ing the benefits of civilized rule to semi-barbarous tribes^ 
inhabiting the wild border-lands of the Empire ! 

Such, then, is, in general outline, the way in which Gov¬ 
ernment has managed the revenue side of the national account 
during these years and such are the methods which it ha& 
thought fit to adopt to meet the demands of a situation, it itself 
has created in blind disregard of all prudent considerations— 
reg retable re-adjustments of administrative expenditure and an, 
intolerable increase of taxation , and that too of the sort above 
indicated. 

Taking now in one broad view both the sides of the finan- 
cial administration of the country ( expenditure and revenuey 
during the past 12 years, it will be seen what a formidable 
tmpasse we have come to, under the guidance of a bureaucracy 
-—left to follow its own instincts and adopt its own device#, in 
blissful freedom from all outside check or control—a growing 
expenditure with an irresistible tendency to grow still further 
ad infinitum et ad libitum on the one side, and on the other, a 
taxation forced up to the extreme limits not only of the peopled 
means but now even of their patience 1 

Such is the situation—desperate and full of peril—with, 
which we have to grapple. Revenue and expenditure, no doubt, 
balance each other, and according to' European tests the finan¬ 
cial equilibrium so established is a decisive proof of the sound¬ 
ness of the system—a view of the position which Lord George- 
Hamilton evidently holds. But such are the conditions of Gov¬ 
ernment and Administrations in this country that in this very 
balanced position of the national finances—on which the 
Secretary of State congratulates us—there lurks grave danger to» 
which we ought no longer to shut our eyes. 

This vaunted financial equilibrium is itself a delusive: 
equilibrium, and presents a dilemma from which escape does 
not seem easy. In the presence of such an embarrassing situa**- 
tion, it would, in our opinion, serve no useful purpose to criti¬ 
cize particular items of public expenditure or particular aspects 
of public policy, and it would be a mistake and a wrong di¬ 
agnosis of the evils to seek to fasten the blame on this or that, 
individual administrator or on this or that individual Admini¬ 
stration. It is, we submit, the system —the entire financial! 
management of the country—which is responsible for the; 
present difficulties ; and unless there is a change—a radicali 
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vi/ange in the system—the root, of the evil will remain untouched. 
It is the machinery and not the product nor its working agents 
.on which we have to concentrate our attention. 

High authorities concur in the view that the root of all ou r 
financial embarrassments lies in the absence of any adequate 
control under the existing constitution of the Government, ol 
the country over the management of the national finances. Pro¬ 
fessor Fawcett remarks on this point ( Vide “ Indian Finance”, 
Introduction) :—“ When the Government of India was transfer¬ 
red from the Company to the Crown, many safe-guards for eco¬ 
nomy were swept away, and the subsitutes for them have proved 
ineffective.” Sir I). Harbour similarly says ( Vide his speech 
at a meeting of the International Bi-metalic Conference, 1895) ; 
“ The system for the control of Indian expenditure ( as provided 
under the existing constitution ) is defective,” and refers m 
this connection to “ a constant tendency for expenditure to out¬ 
grow revenue, a system of Government, in India favourable to 
increase of, and unfavourable to reduction, of expenditure, no 
financial control by intelligent and well-informed public 
opinion either in India or in England ; an insufficient check 
on expenditure in India, and a remote and imperfect control 
exercised from England.” Sir A. Colvin takes an analogous 
view and writes in a recent article : “ The root of our financial 
difficulties in India is the insufficient check exercised under the 
constitution of its Government by the Financial Department 
.There is no control on expenditure from outside the Govern¬ 
ment ; no fear of being turned out over an unpopular or extra¬ 
vagant policy.” 

This is testimony indeed 1 For when two such ex-Finance- 
Ministers as Sir A. Colvin and Sir D. Barbour-steeped to the 
bps in the most inveterate traditions of bureaucratic rule—deem 
it necessary to come forward and complain with Indian critics 
that under the constitution, there is practically an absence ot 
effective control on expenditure, surely no more conclusive 
proof of the mischievous character of existing arrangements 
could be needed. There are few subjects more important than 
this of the necessity of constitutional safe-guards to control 
Indian expenditure, but we have already exceeded our limits 
and we will, therefore, conclude the present survey with the 
hope that steps will be taken bj; those who are interested in 
the proper administration of Indian finance to press this point ou 
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The question of Indian Native Army Reform, though it 
•cannot be ranked as one of the most burning public questions of 
the day, is none, the less a question.of vital importance to the 
highest interests of the country. We take up this subject of 
Army Reform thus restricted in its scope, chiefly because the 
British Afmy in India stands on its own peculiar ground, and 
being subject, to political and climatic conditions, which 
necessarily impose large limitations on its. numerical strength 
and working capacity, it occupies in our opinion the position ot 
an accessory force, though of course constituting an equally 
essential branch of our military system. 

The question relating to the suggested or contemplated 
abolition of the Presidential Annies, which is at present silently 
agitating the official world, and causing not a slight flutter in 
* military circles, is, we think, in principle little more than a 
question of administrative convenience, and involving as it does 
no cpiestion of vital* principle, it may he safely passed over with 
comparative indifference. But the far more pressing and broader 
question relating to our Native Army, its character and com¬ 
position, its organisation and management, can never be a 
matter of unconcern to us, as it has an important and serious 
bearing on the political present and future of this country. In¬ 
attention,'or what is worse, apathy with respect to a question of 
such grave import would be unjustificable and inexcusable. It 
is true that it had not hitherto received its due measure of con¬ 
sideration either from the native Press, or from the native 
Associations ; but recent events have necessarily forced this 
subject upon general attention, and it is time, we think, to invite 
the native public to a calm and dispassionate discussion of it, 
with a view to arrive at a workable scheme of definite reform, 
which might be made the basis of a common and unanimous 
appeal*to the responsible authorities- 

Approaching* the question on its constitutional side, we 
may safely lay down the position that the Indian nation has a 
right to . ask—(. I ) that the native Army, which is in truth the 
very back-bone of its whole military system, and on whose 
loyalty and honest devotion to the British flag in the last resort, 
Government must depend as a provision against internal dis~ 


° This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona S&rvajanika 
Sabhd, January 1886 . 
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or foreign attack, should in its constitution be really at 
national army, an army of the Indian nation and not solely, or 
even principally, a mercenary one ; ( 2 ) that the numbers and 
proportion of different branches of this army should be placed 
on a thoroughly sound footing with due regard to the needs and 
changing circumstances of the country, regarded both as an 
Asiatic Government, and as a loyal dependency of the British 
Empire ; ( 3 ) that it should be maintained in a healthy state 
of efficiency, possessing a sufficient degree of elastic and re¬ 
cuperative vigour, able to withstand all danger, and equal to< 
any exigency ; and ( 4) that at the same time it should he- 
administered as economically as possible, in other words, at a 
charge compatible with the poor condition of our national and’ 
financial resources. The nation has a right to insist that the 
Native Indian Army shall not he organized and managed on any 
other lines, for in that ease it will fie not only a source of 
anxiety and embarrassment to Government under conceivable 
circumstances, but, what is more to the point, of positive 
peril at a serious conjuncture to the nation at large. If 
it consists chiefly of foreign levies, with doubtful loyalty 
to the national interests and weak moral fibre, and 
notwithstanding its costliness,, it is defective as a fighting 
organization in one or more branches of warfare, it is plain 
enough that it cannot safely be depended upon to stand the 
ordeal of a serious trial. The normal dangers of a mercenary, 
non-national, therefore inelastic and unsympathetic, and in¬ 
efficient Native Array become most critical in the interests of 
India in the present conditions of the military situation in Asia, 
and it thus becomes our duty as loyal citizens of the Queen- 
Empress to call attention to these dangers. We have to take 
note on the one hand of ( 1 ) the inevitable effects of the Arms 
Acts in demurfcialising the entire population of the Peninsula, 
and thereby striking at the root of all military self-reliance 
and internal defensive strength of the country, and ( 2 ) of the 


of 


peace 
a 


in inducing a- 


equally inevitable results of a regime 
general disinclination to military life, and a love of peaceful 
pursuits, even amongst the once famous military classes of the 
community ; and on the other, we must note ( 1 ) the tendencies 
of the military situation in Asia, and (2 ) the rapidly- 
gathering clouds of trouble and difficulties on our North-west 
and Eastern frontiers, consequent on elbser contact with popu¬ 
lations, divided from us by deep differences of race and creed, ol 
thought and sentiment, and particularly with that large zone of 
Mahomedan fanaticism, zone of highly excitable and explosive 
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„ 1, which (to quote the impressive language of Lord 

Salisbury’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet ), 44 is always 
electrically charged, out of which thunder-storms may with but 
little notice proceed.” We are bound to see that our Native 
Army,—which next to the British Army and Navy, is our chief 
and sole means of safety in the hour of danger,—is what it 
ought to be, in other words, that it is not de-nationalized in 
character, nor mercenary in spirit, nor weak as a fighting 
organisation, and liable to" break down in times of emergency,, 
nor over-costly in maintenance. 

The present state and constitution of the Native Army are 
thus a most important and pressing subject Of legitimate in¬ 
quiry. Its importance is not a whit diminished just now,, 
because we are ostentatiously invited to dismiss from our minds 
all timid fears-and weak anxieties on the point, and called upon 
to pay the Income-tax, and trust in loyal confidence in the all- 
seeing and all-wise omnipotence of Government to lore-see and’ 
provide against all possible human contingencies. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the people of India are not children to believe that an addi¬ 
tion of some 30,000 men to the standing army of the country, 
carried out at a charge of two or three crores of Rupees raised 
by unpopular fresh taxation, would make for us quite an im¬ 
pregnable tower of strength unassailable, if not inaccessible, either 
on the side of the Indus or of the Iravati. The very vehemence 
of these most comfortable and gratifying assurances which are 
vouchsafed to us defeats their end, and makes even the credu¬ 
lous, seldora-mspecting, seldom-doubting public opinion of 
India rather suspicious on the pointy and people are tempted to ¬ 
ast whether the whole thing can be so, easily and charmingly 
managed. Is oiir native Army,—we cannot but ask the ques¬ 
tion—constituted and worked at present, as efficient, as trusted* 
as strong, as self-subsisting as it ought to be ? Is its organiza¬ 
tion satisfactory in the permanent interests of the nation, or such 
as the country has a right to expect for the money spent on it ?* 
Is its present constitution such as to satisfy the requirements of 
the new situation Is it above all, in a satisfactory state of 
efficiency, in any measure, proportionate to the increase of its*, 
responsibilities, and fit to stand any trials that may await it in 
no distant future ? These are some of the questions which the 
inquiry suggests, and surely over-bold must be the man, who, 
after a close and conscientious examination of the subject, would- 
venture to answer all or any of these queries in the affirmative. 

muc ^ . t() k? regretted that the public is nbt in possession of 
full or detailed information on the subject, but the broad features, 
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e system as it exists are clear and open to our ' 
grievously mistaken if a close analysis of them,, especially m 
the light of the more recent developements of the situation, 
does not disclose a state of things, as far as the Native Army is 
concerned, such as to excite the gravest misgivings even in the 
minds of the most credulous optimists, and to justify a demand 
for a thorough, radical, and comprehensive reform. 

Our Native Army stands, we suspect, at this day in all its 
essential elements of numbers, organization, and management, 
on precisely the same footing, on which it was placed after the 
Mutinies of 1857-58. The system of military defence, adopted 
at a grave military crisis primarily for the restoration of peace 
and order, and continued, after that crisis had passed away, for 
facilitating the work of Imperial consolidation, is maintained to 
the present day as a permanent system, with all the defects and 
short-comings, suffered to be left in it, in the heat and hurry of a 
troublous period, untouched. These defects did not perhaps at 
the time strike the official vision, blurred and dimmed as it 
was in the dust-storm of what was thought to be a crisis of ap¬ 
palling magnitude. It is none the less to be regretted, however, 
that the cooler and wiser judgmen t of the succeeding period of 
profound calm and peace should have left them till now un¬ 
noticed and unremedied in the light of experience, and in view of 
the fast-changing conditions of the situation. The main object 
which the military authorities had then in view was, how best to 
disarm the revolted soldiery, and make similar risings impossible 
in the future. This purpose and raison-cP-etre not only do no 
r longer exist, but on the other hand the source of danger has 
shifted elsewhere, and requires all available internal strength to 
be utilized and knit together to ward it off. Self-complacent 
official optimism is, however, still swayed by the influences of an 
unworthy military policy of jealousy, distrust and suspicion, 

- adopted with some show of justification immediately after the 
Mutinies, but for which no decent excuse can now be pleaded. 
It is a public misfortune that our military authorities still 
decline to recognize the altered facts of the situation, even when 
►brought out in such painful relief last summer by the threatening 
aspect of affairs on the N. W. Frontier, and they fondly seek to 
perpetuate all the most striking defects of the old. effete system, 
and in their advocacy even exalt them into the peculiar excel¬ 
lences and merits of our military organization. Official 
perversity, or rather aberration, could go, we can conceive, any 
lengths, but it is most surprising and disheartening to find that 
even the responsible rulers of India do not see cause to question 
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^woJmidness of the existing organization, or doubt the effieien 
"iofthB Native Army as at present constituted. They only admit 
the inadequacy of its present numerical strength to meet the new 
requirraents of Frontier defence, and recommend addition to that 
strength as the simplest, the best and the most obvious solution 
of the problem ; and Government seems resolved,—though it has 
not yet thought fit to vouchsafe to the bewildered public those 
• considerations of high policy wh ich have led it to the resolution ,-- 
to carry out this recommendation of military experts, which 
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seems to accord so well with suggestions ot its own mind# It is 


not our present purpose to call in question the wisdom oi that 
resolution on financial grounds, and protest on behalf of the 
Indian tax-paver against the contemplated increase ol the 
armies of India”, with the result of an enormously large addition 
to the already heavy military expenditure of the country; but we 
wish to show cn the present occasion, by looking a little deeper 
into the facts of the case, how the proposed solution of the null- 
tary problem, not unattractive in its simplicity, nor difficult to 
carry out, rests on a complete mis-concepfcon of permanent 
fundamental conditions. It is our firm conviction that the whole 
existing military organization of the country, at least as far as 
the Native Army is concerned, is not what it ought to be, and 
requires a thorough over hauling. No merely arithmetical 
manipulation of the standing army of the country can furnish 
any solid or safe basis on which to found the true solution of the 
military difficulty. We can have no faith in the efficacy or sound¬ 
ness of mathematical or mechanical modes of dealing with the 
complex conditions of a great political policy, and we for 
ourselves can never subscribe to the opinion that the contemplat¬ 
ed augmentation of our armies could go any great way to place 
our national defences on a satisfactory basis, though it might serve 
to put out of view for a time the real dangers and the pressing evils 
of the existiug system. All the advantages which increase ot num¬ 
bers can secure must be at the best only temporary; such increase 
can never make up for the defects of a radically vicious system. 
And on this, as also on other grounds, we deem it to be our 
solemn duty to raise our voice, solitary though it be, in the name 
of common-sense, against what appears to us to be only a policy 
of make-shift’’ which, ignoring the changed and changing 
circumstances of the times and putting aside the really vital 
problem of army reform, seeks, in strange disregard of what the 
permanent needs of the Empire demand and in open contempt 
of all considerations of financial safety, to grapple with the 
difficulties of the hour, by simply adding 30,000 men to our 
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ing army, and with it three millions of new charges to 
Already intolerable weight of the existing system of public bur¬ 
dens. Believing, as we firmly do, that the sine qua non of an 
efficient system of national defence is the soundness of its or¬ 
ganization, and distrusting all schemes of arithmetical additions, 
what we ask for is a candid and honest revision and re-casting of 
the present arrangements, with a view to secure Reform in the 
first place, and there-after Increase of numbers, if imperative 
necessity be shown to exist. “ Reform the Native Army firsts 
and increase it next if necessary”—sums up our own view of 
the matter. 

Let us then see how the native army at present stands. 
We shall begin by examining first its composition. Here we find 
still in force the same vicious principle of state-craft— u Divide 
and rule,” which was in such high favour with the military 
authorities of the Mutiny period. The present policy of re¬ 
cruiting for the army is the same old alien and jealous policy of 
putting together, by way of mutual check and balance, opposing 
nationalities, conflicting castes, and antagonistic races, and we 
fear if there has been any change in this respect, it is all, as far. 
as we can see, for the worse, certainly not for the better. The 
increasing difficulty of attracting recruits,—duo, we are told by the 
highest authorities including Sir A'. Roberts, to the absence of 
sufficient inducements and the decay of the military spirit within 
the country,—has been a source of complaint with Government 
for several years past. That Punjab, Oude, .and the Deccan,. 
which once used to furnish such splendid material for the army, 
do not now supply recruits of as good physique as before, is • 
believed by the Commanding officers on the testimony of re¬ 
cruiting agents, and an impression is slowly gaining ground that 
these Indian fields are well-nigh exhausted, and that, if the native* 
army is not be to suffered to deteriorat e in quality, they must before 
long be abandoned as unserviceable, in favour of other, and chiefly 
extra-Indian, countries. Already as one of the effects of such an 
impression,we find that recourse is being actually had,iuan increas¬ 
ing measure, to such foreign (Vide: General Hardinge’sfarewell 
order) sources for recruiting purposes, as the Baluchistan and' 
Afghanistan border tribes. Only last smnmerwe saw, how, in the- 
anxieties of a threatening crisis of a serious nature on the N. W 
frontier, the Government of India, with perfect confidence, and'* 
without the least hesitation, turned to Nepal and Sikkim for 
fresh drafts of recruits for the new battalions it wished to form. . 
And further, we have reason to believe" that if the recent', 
returns of recruitment were published with 'full,details, they : 
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bring out in awful prominence the fact that this neV^ 
petiey of taking up recruits for our Native Army from savage 
and alien tribes living beyond the Indus and Terai frontiers, 
in apparent unconsciousness of danger arising from the intro¬ 
duction of such foreign, fanatical, and purely mercenary 
•elements into the Indian army,—danger, we repeat, alike to the 
stability of the British position in India and to the political 
future of the Indian nation,—this new policy is receiving a 
more extended application. No attempt, it is clear, is ever 
made to test the validity of the testimony of recruiting agents, 
and wild ideas and baseless theories are taken on trust, and 
a fatal and disastrous turn is given to the military policy ot 
the State. Matters are allowed to drift from year to year, 
and the army is being recruited from whatever sources Gov¬ 
ernment recruiting agents find easy and ready to hand. Men 
are picked up wherever they can be found, in the country or 
outside it, and from whatever class, with a single eye to breadth 
of chest and height of stature, and the commanding officers 
are satisfied if they get into their respective battalions, men 
of the broadest chest and the tallest stature, no matter from 
what field they come, from Patagonia if they will, and do not 
further trouble themselves, and with reason as military officers, 
with any political considerations of State policy. But what 
painfully strikes us is the political blindness of those higher 
authorities, who are primarily responsible for the efficiency 
of the national army and for the permanent security of the 
country, in permitting such a recruitment of the native army. 
These authorities seem to be unaware or regardless of the 
essential conditions of national defence which must put limits 
to their freedom of action in this matter, and guide their line 
of policy. Two facts seem to force themselves oil our notice 
in this connection, namely (1) that there is no systematic 
endeavour to cultivate recruiting grounds in the country itself, 
and possibly none to test the supplying capacities of the exist¬ 
ing fields, believed without sufficient warrant to be exhaust* 
ed; and (2) that no inducements in the way of better pay 
-or prospects of direct commission are held out to attract to the 
service fresh blood from the higher classes of the community, 
or even from the Yeomanry of gentle-born castes. We submit 
that these facts,—for facts we believe them to be,—taken 
'per se seem to constitute a legitimate ground for complaint on 
the part of the nation, to which a good native army is of vital 
importance. It is hardly necessary to give detailed figures here 
to show how the present policy of army-recruitment is vitiating 
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personnel of our native array. The fact is too well-known' 
and freely admitted to need further argument. We thinks 
we are not far wrong when we my that the evil is daily .grow¬ 
ing, and assuming more and more unsafe proportions. The- 
danger of the present arrangement may perhaps be realised 
in its full gravity when we advert to the fact, to which Sir 
T. Madhavrao C. S. I. lately called public attention in the 
columns of the Madras Times , namely, that there is a con¬ 
tinuous stream of Beloochi, Afghan, .Goorkha, and other foreign 
mercenaries, flowing into the country from beyond the Frontiers, 
almost unchecked, some of them being diverted towards the 
Native States, some obtaining admission into the ranks of the 
Native Police, and the Native Army, and rest settling down, 
to fearful occupations, and going to swell the criminal classes^ 
in the country. 


existing 


Now if this is not an incorrect -statement of • the 
condition of things in respect to the constitu¬ 
tion of our Native Army, -the evil is real and serious, 
and it behoves us to lodge a respectful but solemn 
protest against the continuance of a method of recruitment 
which is its parent source, and which threatens within a 
measurable distance of time to denationalise our native army' 
and lower its morale. . If things are.-suffered to goon in this 
way, consciously or unconsciously, the evil will soon he past 
cure, and without peeking or pretending to discern the- dim and 
distant courses of futurity, it seems within the range of possi¬ 
bility that troubles will.arise in connection with the native army, 
more formidable than any with which Government has hitherto 
had to deal, 

Hhre is then, one'of the most* .crying evils* of our. present 
system, which is doing a world'of harm to our Native Army, and 
Reform therefore, we respectfully submit,' must begin here if 
any where. Our Native Army must be our own’national army, 
ours in something more'than a mime. Its Yanks should be 
filled up by none other than Indian races. It should reflect in 
its composition and characters the varied elements of the nation-, 
its spirit', its loyalty, its aptitudes, and even, we would venture 
to add, its idiosyncrasies. We have therefore a right to ask 
that the present policy of recruitment should be at once aban¬ 
doned, as fraught with grave danger, and a safer and wiser one 
be adopted in its place, of raising recruits within the four cor¬ 
ners of the country itself, without relaxing in the least that 
necessary condition of enlistment, good physique, and prefer- 
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al)lv from the better classes of the comnmnity as far as practi¬ 
cable, without, drawing invidious and useless distinctions of race 
and creed. The material instincts of our military classes, as 
far as they arc still alive and have been not extinguished by 
the effects of the Arms Act, should be turned to account by 
cautious encouragement, developed with care, and utilized by 
prudent arrangements for the purposes of national defence, ana 
this cannot be surely beyond the resources of military statesman-* 
ship. The existing recruiting fields, which are being unaccount¬ 
ably neglected, need only, we are strongly persuaded, the- 
fostering and sympathetic care of Government to regain their 
old vigour. 

The second fatal fault of the existing system appears to us 
to be the purely mercenary basis on which our Native Arinv has 
come to rest. Among the chief causes which are, in our 
judgement, contributing to this deplorable result, it may 
suffice here to note two, namely (1) the low pay and poor 
prospects of the native soldier, and (2) the refusal to confer 
direct commissions oil native gentlemen. Men enlist to go into 
the army year after year in larger and larger numbers, less for 
the love and honor of service than for the bread it gives. We 
fear, particularly looking to the new method of recruitment 
above referred to, men join the army less and less through 
promptings of noble ambition to serve the Queen Empress and 
their country, and share in the honors and toils of the service,^ 
and more and more, as time goes by, through the pressure of 
necessity and in search of bread. Low people, illiterate ana 
ignorant, thriftless and shiftless, find here what they do not 
know how to find elsewhere, their means of . subsistence. 
Foreign immigrants too, coming into the midst of a crowded 
population, seem to seek admission into the army from similiar 
motives. But, on the other hand, the better classes stand 
aloof; all the higher prizes of the service lie beyond the reach 
of native ambition, and the existing system of pay and promo¬ 
tion for the native sepoy offer to them no sufficient inducements 
to enter the army. There are no honorary commissions in the 
army to attract into its ranks members of the military aristo¬ 
cracy of the country. The practical effect is that our native 
army is gradually deteriorating in quality from a moral, if not 
from a physical, point of view. While the higher and better 
classes do not enter the service, and stand appart, excludod 
from, and unattracted to it, on its present basis, it is driven to 
draw its strength, more and more, from the needy, hungry, and 
lower classes of the population. In consequence of such a 
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ical change in the .character of iis material, a disffrfctty - 
ower tone is corning to be impart d to our whole military 
organization, in its native branch at least. The soldiers are 
held more and more to the national colors by what is apropriately 
called the “ bondage of the salt, 79 less and less by the stronger tie 
• of a lively sense of duty and honor. They come, for the most 
part, from the lower stations of society, and do not enjoy in the 
ranks of the army the advantage, of healthy contact with the 
influences of higher life and higher society, because of the total 
absence of representatives from the upper classes. Lastly, they 
join the service for livelihood, and do not aspire to rise high in 
the ranks of the army beyond the most, subordinate grades, and 
thus receive during the period of service no practical training 
in the duties of really responsible command. 

It is thus, we believe, that it has come to pass that our 
native soldiers leave the service as they enter it, in no way im¬ 
proved by the discipline. Pay, in the absence of higher prizes, 
become* the ruling motive from beginning to end,—enlisting for 
’money, serving for money, and leaving with the hope of money. 
T‘h* re are no higter pros-peits lo s f rike their imagination, or 
elevate their minds b< yond considerations of paltry pay and 
pension. The soldiers, thus < ir» umstanced, must be thoroughly 
mercenary in their loyalty. Tt ey are loyal to the salt they eat, 
and loyal to the Government that feeds them, but of that 
higher sentiment of loy dty, warm and single-minded devotion 
to duty, to the national cause, to the national flag, and to the 
Indian Government they are privileged to serve,^ no larger 
measure can, we fear, be expected in this condition from them, 
human nature being what it is. 

The military dangers, in the hour of trial, of such a 
mercenary feeling getting firmly rooted in the soldier’s mind, 
and .growing deep and wide in the army, are too obvious to call 
for remark," and this circumstance of itself should suffice to 
convince sceptics of the radical unsoundness, even from a 
military point of view, of a system that gives rise to such ap¬ 
prehensions, and make them . reasonable. But the political 
danger of such a mercenary basis of our whole organization is 
more serious still. It is not too much to say that it can never 
be for the advantage of Government, that the higher elements 
of the community under its sway should thus practically stand 
almost wholly outside one of the chief spheres of its administra¬ 
tion, and should not have their active sympathies and co-opera¬ 
tion enlisted in the cause of national defence and order. This 
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of our higher classes from the ranks, of the army 
isVfbature of the existing system, too serious, we submit, to 
be passed over without notice, and one fraught with danger to 
the Empire. It is a more scandalous blot on our system than 
even the reckless enlistment of foreign mercenaries, and as such 
it deserves and demands the most anxious attention of those 
who are responsible for the Government of the Indian Empire, 
and for its well-being and safety. 

If the evil be once admitted and recognized, the line of re¬ 
form is clear, and the remedy is obvious. A change of policy is 
needed, and nothing, we believe, stands in the way of such a 
change except a traditional adhesion to, and fondness for, the 
old distrustful and absolute policy of the Mutiny period. Gov¬ 
ernment has seen fit to adopt a more generous policy in recent 
times in the civil department of its general administration * and 
the same spirit should animate its Military authorities. What 
is required is a levelling- up of the status of the native soldier 
and officer. Such a levelling-up would have a double effect: 
( 1 ) it would alter for the better the character and condition of 
the Sepoy ; ( 2 ) it would attract to the army the pick of the 
gentry and the yeomanry. Higher prospects and higher hon¬ 
ours, as well as higher pay arid emoluments, should be held 
out as prizes of ambition to draw men, with whom money is at 
best only a secondary consideration. There should be a fair 
proportion of officers’ commissions in the Army reserved for onr 
Sardars and the younger brothers of our Chiefs, with a 
guaranteed right to the higher grades of the Service. In one 
word, every effort should be made to get for the army picked 
men from the higher and more intelligent and indepjndent 
classes of the community ; for nothing in our judgment would 
serve so well to elevate the whole tone and character of the 
Native Army than the infusion into the system of some of the 
best blue blood of the country. The object is so important, 
the interests at stake are so immense, that here, if any-where, 
more money might be wisely and properly spent in adding to 
the attractions of the service. 

We now pass on to a third feature of our existing military 
system. It raises, however, a question of principle of such 
serious .magnitude, that we feel, we must, be content here with 
briefly indicating our own line of view with respect to it, and 
we invite further discussion and examination before formulating 
definite conclusions at this stage of the inquiry, 
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Our whole military organization stands at present exclusive- 
' ’ of a“ standing ” army—which forms, so to 


ly on me basis of a “ standing" army^-wmcn xorms, so to 
speak, the beginning, the middle, and end of the system. It 
has no reserve, and no support in the country of airy kind to fall 

’ „ „1_ ...mr nvrro mV-lfl HH Rtfttlds IllOUC. WO 


back upon. 
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Snch an army organization stands alone, we 


believe, without example in they modern world; and snrely 
nothing can be opposed to the whole theory and practice of 
modern European nations, including England herself. We m.ty 
o-o further, and venture to add that in our former history, such 
aVt udiug army never existed in India. In ancient times 
under Hindu rule, our Kshatriya and Rajput classes served not 
only to provide sufficient material for the standing army of the 
country, but also furnished the reserve force iu the system* 
occupying very much the same position which the ‘ landwehr 
and the “ landstnrm ” do in the German system. Later on, m 
modern times, under Mahomedan and Maratha rule, the 
Rajputs and Marathas did similar service. It shou d also be 
remembered that, throughout this period, the population Was 
armed, and therefore was in a position to supply in an 
emergency a never-fading reserve of fighting material. Under 
the rule of the E. I. Company, Government stood m this re¬ 
spect on its own ground, and relied on its own local army. Its 

military system was organized on an independent basis and Was 

only distantly connected with that of Great Britain. The 
mintary situation too was then much simpler than it is now. 
There were no troubles on the frontiers ; there was but, little 
contact with intiamUble tribes beyond the Indus. Russia was 
still cooped up in her Siberian wilds and Khirgz steppes; the 
Khanates of < fcntral Asia were beyond the sphere of her 
fluence.” The night-mare of a French invasion, backed up by 
a vast Mahomedan movement did, for a time no doubt. teturb 
the dreams of the Company’s Servants in India, but there was 
then nothing like the present serious reality ot contact with, or 
unsafe proximity to, a formidable aggresive pmver 
beyond the frontiers. After the Mutinies of lbo 1-0S, however, 
this condition of things underwent a most momentous change* 
The old Army of the East India Company lost its independent 
footing ; the English and Indian Military Services were amal¬ 
gamated, and with its incorporation with the English sy^.y , 
our Native Army came to be looked upon as an apptend a , 

a mercenary appendage of the Army ot Great Rntaim The 

British Army, with its British Reserve and British Militia, 
formed the defensive system of India, ( as it forms the basis o 
the defence of the rest of the British Empire ), only assisted by 
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The general dis-armaraent of the country 
is a necessary measure Of pacification 
and permanent security against internal disorder and dis¬ 
turbance, the old native armies of annexed States were 
disbanded, and the old military aristocracy of the nation was 
allowed, in British and Native territory, quietly to pass into 
the general body of the peaceful population. These three 
measures,—each of which had only a doubtful, and at best 
temporary, justification in the circumstances in which it was 
adopted—however contributed, in their total effect, to cut away 
from under our present native army its old and requisite local 
basis, arid left it without a reserve to fall back upon. And 
thus our native army has ^orae to be now in fact a mere local 
auxiliary force of mercenaries, kept up Only in aid of the 
Military system of the British Isles, on which in the last r^ort, 
India, like every other part of the British empire, excepting 
of course the favoured Colonies, must for all practical purposes^ 
lean for defence arid protection. 

We have no intention to exaggerate the inherent evils and 
inseparable dangers of such an army organization; but we 
must take leave to be sceptical about its theoretical soundness 
or practical adequacy to meet the needs of the times. We 
have every faith in the power of the British navy to guard the 
coasts of the British Empire, and protect the vast British 
commerce on the high seas. But as far as the “dim courses’ 7 
of a possibly near future can be discerned, the land, and not 
the sea, will, we apprehend, be the principal theatre of conflict 
and political supremacy, and commercial lordship will be 
kept in view as the prize to be won by the victor among the 
contending powers. It is therefore incumbent on British 
statesmen to inquire whether the land-forces of Great, or even 
the Greater, Britain in their existing strength are equal to 
meet such a call as this, or to satisfy the requirements of such 
ah extended emjiire. It may be also permitted to us with our 
own dim lights to doubt whether the standing army of Great 
Britain, with its reserve and militia in the British Isles, can 
supply us in India at. such distance, even with the aid of the local 
armies, requisite and adequate means of defence in times of a 
serious or prolonged struggle, and that too, across and in spite 
of a whole continent armed to the teeth. We cannot believe 
that. in a serious struggle on the N. W. or on the Eastern 
frontiers with a formidable military power, we can safely 
county on obtaining needfill supplies of drilled or seasoned 
men from across ten thousand miles of sea. Nor can we depend 
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2-^n the efficacy of timely recruitment in the country itself,, 
conducted as recruiting is carried on at present. Recruiting 
is wetting already difficult even in times of profound peace, at 
least we are told so by t>e highest authorities ; and thus we 
can well imagine what an effort it must cost, and that too with. 
the prospect of possible failure, to keep the Native Army, 
engaged in the field and employed on garrison duty, up to its 
normal and requisite strength. Besides, there are special cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the present condition of India, to 
which we cannot afford to shut our eyes. (1 ) There is first 
the fact which we have on the authority of Sir It. Temple, 
namely, that the martial spirit of several Indian races, once 
famous as warlike and brave, is gradually dying out. What¬ 
ever may be the true explanation of it,—whether it is due to 
the working of the Arms Act, or to the effects of British peace, 
or to the growing poverty of the people, the fact remains 
undisputed and has to be reckoned with, particularly in view 
of prospective difficulties and struggles on the Frontiers with, 
races and powers of first class importance. ( 2) There is next 
the difficulty caused by distance from England, which would 
alone preclude any sanguine hope of timely help in the hour of 
need. As for the Colonies, with the comparatively undeveloped 
condition and resources of the settlements in Australia and at 
the Cape, they themselves will require the protection of 
the mother-country, and they cannot for a century more at 
least be in a position to help us. (3) There is further 

the possibility of complications in Ireland nearer home, 
and breaking out simultaneously with disturbances on the 
Indian frontiers. These and such other circumstances cannot be 
lost sight of. (4) Again, the far-seeing military policy of incor¬ 
poration adopted by Russia in her Asiatic possessions, which aims 
at enlisting, on behalf of her hold on Asia and also for the purposes 
of politioafexpansion, the martial instincts and the military 
talents of her subject races, this policy requires the most watch¬ 
ful attention of the Government of India. A military avalanche- 
might at any time, and “with but little notice ”, “ sweep across 
the 5 Indus,” and overwhelm the peaceful and demartialized 
provinces of the Indian empire. Tn the face of these considera¬ 
tions, people very naturally doubt the wisdom of the prevailing 
arrangements in India that neglect to provide guarantees for 
safety by timely measures of reform against such a possible, if 
not a probable, contingency, and seem to take refuge iu a 
“ make-shift ” addition by which no permanent advantage can 
be secured, but which will only entail a serious charge on the 
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fees of the country. It is quite clear that the pett; 

_ icial subterfuge, which seek guarantees for safety anil 

defence in the conflicting feelings and interests of race, creed, 
and class, will ill meet the demands, of a serious military crisis 
on the N. W. Frontier. 

These considerations will bring out the true gravity of the 
mistake committed in our exclusive dependence on a mercenary 
•standing army, without a basis or support in a national reserve 
or militia, and acting only as an accessory branch of an imperial 
army located. 1'*,000 miles away. We now ask in all serious¬ 
ness the question, whether the dangers of such a crisis can be 
adequately met by the contemplated addition to the standing 
army. We state it as our firm conviction that mere additions 
to the numbers, however great, which do not reform the merce¬ 
nary and exclusive character of our forces, which do not secure 
to them a reserve in the national sympathies and strength, 
which do not attract and incorporate into the ranks the dower 
of our yeomanry, and which do not officer, in part at least, our 
army by our nobility, will fail to be of the smallest value. We 
may be permitted to hope that our new Commander-in-chief, 
Sir F. Roberts, who is both a statesman and a soldier, will not 
rest satisfied with such a radically defective organization of the 
military forces of the Indian Empire, but will courageously take 
up the whole problem of military reform in India, and bring 
ms long, wide, and varied experience, and his high administra¬ 
tive talents, to bear on its solution. 

In his speech at the Guild-hall banquet, Lord Salisbury is 
reported to have said :—“ I ask you to remember this, that 
compared with other nations of the globe, you have a small 
territory at home, you have a weak Military force, you have a 
great Empire, with means of sustaining it apparently far inferior 
o those ot the great nations around you, who are constantly in¬ 
creasing their military forces and who have the advantages 
' i lVt ‘d from that concentration of authority according to which 
<l y P ower placed at the disposal of the central executive, and 
; 011 ? leet these nations by this one talisman, the unity of the 
people by whom these islands are inhabited*” We are at a loss to 
vL W lordship takes, politically speaking, such a narrow 
• , i mora l “ talisman” and basis of the British position 

ie wo ™* But the language of the conservative ex-Premier 
accurately indicate the theory on which the 
of a U iu r W. tem the British Empire professedly stands, 

• eh the British army is the main trunk, and the local 
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j^xuies, only its side supports or branches. F<»r our own part, 
•we are not much charmed, we confess, either with the theory or 
the practice of the system which rests on it, and we apprehend 
that, as far as this dependency is concerned, such a policy is 
fraught with positive danger. Mercenary armies may carve out 
empires, but the foreign conqueror call never keep himself in 
power without nationalizing his means of defence. This is the 
moral of our position, and it points to the only solution of our 
difficulties. We believe Mr. Gladstone showed a far keener and 
juster appreciation of the military situation as a whole, when 
'iu a most cautions and statesmanlike speech recently delivered 
by him iu Scotland, he expressed his feelings on this subject in 
striking and forcible language, d eferring to the threatened crisis 
of last summer on the N. W. Frontier, he said “ I tremble 
to think of the position in which we should have stood if Russia 
had had Afghanistan for her friend, and if we had been there in 
the condition of persons exercising a foreign domination with¬ 
out cause or warrant in defiance of the sentiment of the country.” 
The warning conveyed in these words spoken by the Liberal 
Premier,—whose ability, prudence, and moderation were chiefly 
instrumental in warding off the danger alluded to by him,—not 
in the hour of panic, or iu the heat of excitement caused by an 
anticipated struggle, hut six mouths after the crisis had passed 
away, and backed further with all the weight of his high autho¬ 
rity and responsible position—the warning, we say, thus convey¬ 
ed ought to put us on our guard, and dispose us calmly to 
consider where and how we stand in this the most vital matter 
of army organisation, and receive with caution all confident 
schemes of re-construction advanced in reckless disregard of the 
real wants of the situation. When the Indian tax-payer is 
invited to bear cheerfully a present additional charge on account 
of the army, to be strengthened, lie is told, by the creation of 


fresh battalions, he may well ask, before responding to this 


rather unpleasant invitation, what guarantee is vouchsafed to 
him, that he will have, if he pays the new tax, # his money’s 
worth in return,—a really good system oi defence. If. we 
proceed on the lines suggested by ardent military reformers, we 
may be only building, we fear, a needlessly cumbrous and 
artificial superstructure on what will prove to be little better 
than a sandy basis. 


The total absence of a reserve and national militia, so 
necessary as supports for the standing army of the country, is a 
very serious defect going deep down to the heart, so to say, oi 
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system of defence as at present constituted, 
gooirfeserve and a good militia are indispensable to our military 
defence, and this necessity demands, we submit, candid recogni¬ 
tion at the hands of our responsible authorities. The truth 
seems to be slowly dawning on the mind of Government, and 
there is ground for hope that Sir F. Roberts will, before long, 
take up this matter with a view to serious action. 

Now, as to the practical question, how to form such a 
a reserve'and militia, opinions may differ, and various schemes 
may be niggested. But there is one important factor which we 
can net overlook in the consideration of this problem,—we 
mean, the condition of the national finances ; and no plan could 
stand any chance of being seriously considered which ignored 
this essential element and looked only to the military side of 
.the* question. Any feasible project that may be recommended 
must satisfy the condition that it does not compel, a resort to 
intolerable taxation. On this point our ideas are briefly these 
As far as the creation of a reserve is concerned, the end., we 
think, can be in a large measure attained without much addi- 
' tional expenditure, if a plan be devised by which the armies 
of our Native States, as well as the English armies of 
observation 7 stationed in Native States to overawe them, 
can be, utilized for the purpose. In the first place the 

English contingent and subsidiary forces, placed near the 
capitals of the big Native- States, appear to us,—chiefly iu 
view of increased facilities for communication and move¬ 
ment, and the concentration of military forces,—to have 
no useful function to discharge, and no important obj¬ 
ect -to gain, by continuing to be where they are, and they 
only involve a waste of imperial military resources. These 
forces can be formed into reserve regiments for the purposes of 
imperial defence^ Secondly, as to the armies of the Native 
Princes, they stand on a somewhat ..different basis. They are 
mostly national armies, with national traditions and associa¬ 
tions, and have a deep hold on the affections of the pepple, and 
on this, if on no other ground, they deserve to have a worthy 
place assigned to them in the military' organisation of the Em¬ 
pire. The disciplined portions of these armies might be drafted 
into the reserves, and the undisciplined-levies might safely 
be incorporated into the national militia. ' 

xThe incorporation of these armies with the defensive sys¬ 
tem of the Empire has a political and iliofal value of its own, 
which cannot be over-estimated- Jiijt even from a military 
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^ of view, the gain would be by no means small. Ia point 
mere physique and moral fibre, these native armies are fully 
equal, certainly not much inferior, to the Indian native army, 
and if equally well-drilled and armed, there can be no shadow 
of doubt that they would prove equally efficient, as component 
parts of our Imperial army. No argument is needed to show the 
glaring impolicy, not to say the injustice, of the proposals for 
the abolition of these native armies, suggested now and then by 
shallow political theorists. jSTor can we bring ourselves to 
recognise the wisdom of the present policy which throws away 
as unserviceable such splendid material as these armies of our 
Native States can easily be turned into, and keeps them outside 
the pale ot the national system of military forces, in a perma¬ 
nent state of enforced inaction and sullen isolation, particularly 
at a, time of when our military authorities are beating every 

bush—both within Indian and extra-Indian territory_ 

for recruits, and are at their wit’s end how to increase the 
military resources of the Empire. Thus the incorporation of 
both these armies ( English and Native ), now suffered to waste 
their strength in a useless round of jealous watchings, with the 
general, military system of the Empire, will be a most valuable 
reform in the right direction, and the moral effect of utilizing 
the native armies in the way suggested above would simply 
be invaluable, as it would confer on the whole military organi¬ 
sation of the Indian Empire the character it sadly lacks at 
present, we mean, a really national character. 


As regards the national militia, we do not see our way 
very clearly towards its reconstruction, but we believe some- 
fuf be achieved in this direction if the strictness of 

the Arms Act were relieved, and every encouragement held 
out to the people to act as volunteers. Certain precautions would 
be of course necessary at the first start, and the progress must 
be slow. But the whole arrangement can be carried out, we 
think, with much ease, at little cost, and with very great gain. 
The armed Police, with the Native Volunteers, and the undis¬ 
ciplined armies of the smaller Native States, would soon deve¬ 
lop into a healthy militia useful for garrison duties. 

One or two features more of the existing native army 
organization require notice, though they are not so important 
as those referred to in the foregoing observations. Our Native 
Army is, as is well-known, altogether wanting in one effective 
arm. It has no Artillery to complement the cavalry and the 
infantry forces. We have no wish to dwell further on this 
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to say that it is a feature introduced after tiffed 
^MufMes of 1857-58, as a necessary measure of temporary 
safety, and has been since then retained with a mistaken view 
of its necessity, even in the altered circumstances of the 
general situation of to-day. With this observation, we pass 
on to a more serious defect ,'mz. 9 that our Native Army is, almost 
exclusively in the higher grades, officered by Europeans. The 
promotion and prospects of the native officer are confined to 
the most subordinate grades. He begins at the bottom ot the 
ladder, and is allowed to go up only a few steps. He does 
not rise to independent commands. We do not in this place 
object to such an arrangement on political or financial grounds, 
but confining our view to the military aspects of the question, 
we cannot but consider it extremely faulty. The idea, that a 
native officer.can never safely be trusted with high responsible 
commands, may be dismissed from consideration as a base 
calumny. The practical evils of the exclusion of native officers 
from positions of trust and responsibility may be thus briefly 
set forth. 

(1) Sir H. Lawrence once contended that the native 
army “ affords no outlet for the energies of active officers of 
superior courage and ability,” and the efficiency of the army 
has to be maintained by the bondage of the salt. There is no 
inducement to exertion, no stimulus to the display of courage 
or talent. There is nothing to rouse ambition, and call forth 
noble effort. Fidelity to the salt is secured; but no higher 
sense of duty is inspired. The native soldier is thus kept 
permanently on a low moral level of military discipline. 

( 2 ) It is but natural that great disappointment is caused 
by this unjust treatment of native officers, as compared with their 
European comrades, in the minds of the more ambitious or 
adventurous of the native Soldiers, who are thus condemned, 
under the existing system, to the lower grades of the 
Service. It is a feeling which cannot be removed by such 
superficial means as attention to their comforts* 7 and 
“ amusements and sports,” and the continuance of tins feeling 
must be accounted as perilous, in the long run, to the efficiency 
of the army, and it cannot be safe, we submit, to ignore it 
or make light of it. 

(3) More-over, the present system throws the whole 
weight of responsibility for the maintenance of discipline and 
right direction on English officers, who alone are invested with. 
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peiident commands, and who therefore alone know 
Command and direct. The inconvenience of such an arrange¬ 
ment cannot of course be ranch felt in times of peace, but 
will appear to be a most portentous danger at the first 
serious encounter with a formidable military power. In the 
hour of trial, a perennial supply of foreign, costly, and imported 
officers cannot be safely counted oil to meet in time the 
demands of a serious drain, and we may leave it to the military 
critics to say what would become of the efficiency of an army 
in the field, however fine and disciplined, if it is net well or 
adequately officered. Already, judged by the German standard’ 
which seems to be a safe standard, it would appear that the 
Native Army has not a sufficient supply of officers ; and how 
can we be sure that this evil of under-officering the army may 
not take a very serious form in times of a protracted war, 
especially when we consider that, in the absence of necessary 
previous training, no native officer, however old, could be 
promoted from the rank and file of the Native Army to take 
command ? The necessity of having a larger number of native 
officers in the army than there are at present should be at once 
recognized, and with it that of throwing open, in view of 
possible contingencies, the higher grades of the Service to the 
native gentry by direct Commissions, 


In whatever way we look at the subject of the reform of 
our Native Army, we thus come to the conclusion that there is no 
possible correction of the serious defects and consequent evils 
referred to above, except by elevating the status and privileges 
of the Native sepoy and officer to a level equal to those of their 
European comrades. 

Before we close this hurried review of the existing state 
and constitution of the Native Army, we would briefly touch 
on a question which, though not, strictly speaking, germane 
to the present inquiry, is closely connected with it. We refer 
to the question of the Volunteer movement. 

The question of the extension of the privilege of Volunteer 
Service to the natives of the country received during the last 
year a large measure of public attention. That such a service 
is a necessary complement of the defensive organisation of a 
country is admitted on all hands. In countries where conscrip- 
tion is the law, and universal liability to serve is the rule, 
citizen-soldiership is the basis of the military system, and 
Volunteer forces have of course no room. But where military 
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tioiis are more or less based cm the type of a paid stan< 

, and there is no compulsory Service, the necessity, or at 
all events, the great desirability of such forces must be re¬ 
cognised. Volunteer Corps were first organised in England 
in 1859, and have since then come to be regarded as a necessary 
component of the British Army. In India too, we have had, 
since the mutiny years, our small Volunteer Corps. But what 
is peculiar to this country is that the Indian Corps are composed 
of Europeans or Eurasians exclusively. The pivilege is thus 
accorded only to the members of the ruling race, and denied 
to the native subjects of Her Majesty. This exclusion of the 
native element from the volunteer system of the country is in 
our judgment unfair and impolitic, and furnishes a legitimate 
ground of complaint on the part of the intelligent classes of the 
community. It seems to cast an undeserved slur on the loyalty 
of the people, and creates feelings of suspicion and distrust 
where they ought not to exist, and gives rise to false and un¬ 
favourable impressions in foreign countries, near and remote, 
regarding the relations between the rulers and ruled in India. 
Further, the natives of the country,—especially the educated 
classes, whose hearts are being linked by closer and stronger 
ties every day to the throne of Her Majesty the Queen Empress, 
and who yield to none of her subjects elsewhere in fervent 
loyalty to her rule,*—are beginning to think that they have a 
right, a moral and a constitutional right, to claim the full 
privilege of British citizenship, and to ask to be allowed to share 
equally with Her Majesty’s British subjects the honors and toils 
of citizen-service. Such are the new-born feelings and new- 
sprung aspirations among the higher sections of the native 
community, and we need hardly point out that there is an 
obvious political advantage in enlisting these feelings and these 
aspirations in the cause of national defence, especially when 
the military necessities of the Empire render such enlistment 
highly desirable. 

Such in brief outline is our view of this complicated 
question of* Native Army reform. We are fully pursuaded that 
the existing, system of array organisation is not as it ought to 
be, and requires a thorough recasting. Our proposals may be 
summed up thus:— 

(1) That the Native Army should be made as national 
as possible iu composition, tone, and character. The present 
policy of foreign recruitment is in many respects a grievous 
wrong, and must be abandoned. Recruiting iu extra-Indian 
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( 2 ) That a strong reserve and national militia be created 
as necessary supports of the standing army, partly by utilizing 
the armies of our native Princes, as well as the English armies 
stationed in their territories, and partly by relaxing, under suit¬ 
able precautions, the rigour of the Arms Acts. 

(3) That the higher grades of the military service be 
thrown open to native ambition, both in order to provide more 
•officers for the Army than it has at present, and also to attract 
to the Service the upper classes. 

(4) That the Native Army be made complete in all arms. 


(5) That the Volunteer movement be encouraged. 


These are some of our proposals on this subject. In con¬ 
clusion we would most earnestly beseech the consideration of 
Government to the point, whether, in dealing with this most 
vital question of Army reform, the time has not arrived for the 
adoption of a more liberal policy of “trust in the people” in 
military matters than has hitherto prevailed. A truly generous 
recognition of the loyal sentiments of the nation, and a states¬ 
manlike appreciation of the military and political necessities of 
the new situation with which we are now called upon to deal, 
seem to us to call loudly for a chauge of policy. For our own 
part, while fully recognizing the fact that foreign rulers can not 
afford to forget the fact of conquest, we must, express our deep 
and strong conviction that a comprehensive reform in the 
Army organisation on lines suggested above is, in the interests 
of both rulers and ruled, at once both more desirable and safe than 
•an arithmetical addition to the existing numbers of the standing 
army, and if financial considerations are allowed their due 
weight, such a reform is the only alternative open to Govern¬ 
ment. 


For, it is no use to forget that the whole question has a finan¬ 
cial aspect, though, for obvious reasons, we have not touched 
upon it in the foregoing pages. Our Army-budget is already 
ruinously heavy, and to judge from the remarks of hir A. 
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™in the Financial statement of March last ( Para 7„ 
(army charges might possibly swell, in case, “ apprehen¬ 
sions ” therein fore-shadowed, “ of fresh demands for farther 
increase ” in the military estimates, should be realised. This is 
a feature which Government canuot with safety ignore, for 
economy is the true key of sound finance, and must not be 
neglected in the military, any more than in the other branches 
of the Public Service.. Our Army expenditure has gone up by 
leaps and bounds during the last 20 years of profound internal 
peace, from 15£ milions in 1865 to close upon 21 millions in 
1885—a charge on our “ resources ” already larger by no less 
than 6 millions per annum, than the corresponding charge on 
the English Exchequer for the British army. In fact, it appears 
to be the largest military charge borne by any civilized country 
in the world, if we only except France ; for on comparison we 
find that, while we have to pay for our Military establishments 
more than 21 millions a year, the German Army costs in round 
figures £ 18,800,000, the French Army about £ 22,800,000, 
the Italian Army about £ 7,300,000, the Austro-Hungarian 
Army about £ 14,000,000, including the cost of, the local mili¬ 
tia, the Russian Army about £ 19,000,000, while the United 
States army costs not more than £ 8,000,000. The cost of the 
English Army itself, including the Reserve and Voluntary 
Forces, does not go higher than 19 millions. And yet though 
we bear ungrudgingly and unmurmuringly a maximum outlay 
on account of the Army, as compared with the other civilized 
nations of the globe, we are compelled, under our present 
system of organisation and management, to be content with a 
minimum of effective forces. For the whole of our Army, Euro¬ 
pean and Native, maintained at a cost of 21 millions, shows a 
total of men and officers not larger than 189,597—a strength 
manifestly inadequate to the growing necessities,—internal 
and external,—of the Indian Empire, and one which is, be¬ 
sides, utterly incapable of expansion in the hour of need 
for the purpose either of offence or defence, except by a resort to- 
wasteful recruitment, or drafts on the English Reserve 10,000 
miles away. The European nations can, in consequence of the 
excellence of their organisation, raise their armies at short notice 
to any required strength to meet the demands ol national de¬ 
fence. For the sums above mentioned, Germany keeps an arm 
of 420,000 men on the peace-footing, with an organisation 
capable of raising it to 1,300,000 in time of war; France, an 
army of 500,000 men, which may be increased in the hour of 
necessity to a total of 2 millions ; Italy an army of about 200,000 
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without reserves, capable of being raised to about 
4,500,000 ; Russia,, an army of nearly 800,000 men in peace, 
and 1,200,000 more in time of war; and Austria- Hungary an 
army of 270,000, capable of raising its numbers in time of war 
to nearly 800,000 ; while with our military outlay of 21 mil¬ 
lions and more, we cannot raise our army, in the our of need 
and peril, even by a single battalion of seasoned soldiers, except 
by importation from England I This is, in our judgement, an 
awful fact which we must not shirk looking fully in the face. A 
system of army organisation—so inexcusable and dangerously 
inefficient, and so ruinously and extravagantly expensive,—can¬ 
not certainly be described as sound and economical, and if we 
wish to have an efficient and economically managed army for pur¬ 
poses of national defence, a reform of our present system seems 
imperatively called for. Any addition to our present military 
strength, consequent on the contemxilated increase of the stand¬ 
ing Army, if unaccompanied by improvement of the system, 
would be sheer waste of money and resources, against which the 
Indian tax-payer, we submit, has a right to protest. 
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PROPOSED REFORM IN THE SYSTEM 
OF TRIAL BY JURY.* 

Trial by Panchayat was an immemorial aiid dearly-cherish¬ 
ed indigenous institution of the land. The deep political 
debt we owe to it, as a struggling nation during our long and 
much-chequered historic past, cannot, and ought not to, be 
forgotten. 

Trial by Jury is an analogous institution of still greater 
value. As Mr. Amos justly observes in his “ English Consti¬ 
tution v ( p. 92 ), “ this institution is one of those which it 
is the custom of Englishmen to prize more than almost any 
other.” It is rightly viewed as one of the main-stays of Eng¬ 
lish liberty. 

In a country like India, the political value of Jury trial 
-cannot be exaggerated. It is as essential as any other free 
institution to solid and regulated progress in political freedom. 
It is an indispensable complement of Local Self-Government, 
and an equally, if not a more, necessary part of the national 
apparatus of political education, required to give the people a 
practical training in public duties by compelling them nolens 
volens to take a daily and active share, on a footing of respon¬ 
sible independence, in the administration of the daws. Looked at 
from this point of view, the question relating to its extension 
in tnis country, far from being a question of merely provincial 
or local interest, is eminently one of national importance in its 
bearings, and is, in our judgment, worthy of a more prominent 
place in the deliberations of the coming National Congress at 
Madras, than it occupied in the deliberations of the Calcutta 
Congress last year. 

We shall begin with a brief review of the position of the 
question as far as our information extends and space permits. 

The Criminal Procedure Code of 18G2 marks the starting 
point in the history of the Jury System as it obtains in India. 
The eminent English jurists who were the framers of that Code, 
rising superior to the narrow prejudices of the Indian bureau¬ 
cracy, and guidtd by their English experience, approached the 
question from the point of view of practical statesmanship and 

* This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona S&rva- 
janika SabM, October 1889. 
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ted it expedient to give a political institution of such uncon- 
tested value as the Jury System a fair trial in India. The 
experiment was a new one, and had to be conducted under the 
somewhat peculiar conditions of foreign rule. Very naturally 
under these circumstances, the question of introducing Jury 
trial was rightly regarded as one of practical administration, and 
the scope and other details of its working had therefore to be 
left entirely to the executive discretion of the local authorities, 
like the kindred question of Local Government a decade or two 
after. 

Accordingly under the Code, large discretionary powers 
were conferred upon the Local Governments in respect of the 
new reform. They were empowered :— 

(1) To “ direct by order in the official Gazette that 
the trial of all offences or of any particular 
class of offences before any Court of Session, 
shall be by Jury in any District, and to revoke or 
alter such order.” 


(2) To delegate to their District Officers the task of 
preparing lists of jurors according to their judg¬ 
ment, from which no appeal should lie, and no 
qualifications, and no property, educational, or 
other tests, were laid down in the Cole. 

( 3 ) Within certain limits, to fix the number of Jury-men 
in Sessions trials. “ In trials by Jury before 
the Court of Session, the Jury shall consist of 
such uneven number, not being less than three 
or more than nine, as the local Government by 
order applicable to any particular district, 
or to any particular class of offences in that 
district, may direct.’’ 

In the absence of any provision to the contrary, the system 
of trial by Jury had to be put in force and worked on the broad 
basis of the municipal law of England. 

The Local Governments necessarily proceeded in a most 
cautious and tentative manner in the exercise of the new powers 
thus entrusted to them under the Code. 

The Bengal Government was the first to move in the 
matter, and led the way, as indeed befitted the Government of 
a province, the oldest in the date of its acquisition, and there- 
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. longest in close contact with the liberalizing influences 
of an advanced civilization. Its action, was at once libera) and 
courageous. By a Resolution, dated 7th January 1802, it 
ordered the introduction of trial by Jury into seven Districts 
[;v.iz., the 24 Parganas, Hooghly, Burdwan, Murshidabad, 
Nuddea, Patna and Dacca ] in respect of a limited number of 
offences (included in chapters VJII, XI, XVI, and XVII of 
the Penal Code ). By subsequent Resolutions, offences under 
chapter XVIII were added to the list, and trial by Jury was 
extended to abetments of, or attempts to commit, these offences. 
In March, 1862, all trials in the courts *of Sessions in Assam 
were ordered to be by Jury. 

Then followed Madras, but at a considerable distance, and 
in a more hesitating manner. Here, the system was introduced 
also into 7 districts, namely, Chinglepnt, Guddapa, Rajmah'an- 
drv, faojore, Iranquebar, Ouddalore and Vizagapatam ; but its. 

sphere of operation was much more restricted than in Bengal. 
Thefts, Receiving stolen property, jjacoihj, Robbery, and IJouso- 
breaking were the only classes of offences, which the Local 
Government declared to be triable by Jury. 

Next came Bombay, with its narrow bureaucratic jealbusies. 
One and one District only was selected for the trial of the- 
system, and that was Poona. By a Notification dated November 
I, 1866, criminal trials in the Sessions Court at Poona were 
o'dered to he by Jury. No other district, not even Satara, was 
deemed- worthy of the privilege, the fact being wholly, ignored 
: hat 1,1 110 other Province of India had the Panehayat system 
been more developed, more vigorously worked, and better appre¬ 
ciated than in the territories lately under the direct administra- 
iou of the Peishwas. What a change of attitude on the part of 
r ',. e trovmeial Government siiice the days of Mountstnart 
Mphmstuno with his Bombay Regulations of 1827 which 
contemplated the use of Jury trial even in Civil cases ! 

Hie other Governments took no action in the matter. 

?uch was the state of things down to 1872. The new 
criminal Procedure Code of that year was the work of Sir Fitz 
.lames Stephen, and marked on important departure and a 
slightly retrograde movement. While, under the old law, the 
r.raaitiopa of -English jurisprudence had been boldly followed and 
the verdict ot a free .Jury was accept?i.as a final decision even 
u cases when the Judge disapproved of it, under the amended 
voae a remedy was proposed with a view to set, right perverse 
33 
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verdicts. Sec. 307 of that Code provided a statutory safe-guard 
gainst the supposed risk of the miscarriage of justice, inciden- 
tal to trial by Jury oo the English model, by investing the 
High Courts with the powers of review and revision m cases m 
which “the Sessions Judge disagrees with .^ ‘ 


the verdict of the 

Jurors, or o? a majority of the Jurors on all or any of the 
charges on which the accused lias been tried, so completely that 
he considers it necessary for the ends of justice to request 
theirlnTerventiou This provision in the Code of 1872 was 
•evidently intended to meet the objections of those who were dis¬ 
satisfied with the working of the Jury in India as a judicial 
institution, as well as of those who, in common with 
many distinguished Jurists in Europe and America, were 
opposed to it on general grounds. The possible chance of a 
feilnre of justice was thus taken away, and the line was cleared 
for the extension of the system ; no excuse was now left to the 
provincial Governments for with-holding this privilege, on 
grounds of administrative safety and the interests of pure 
justice , from any but the most backward communities wit/un 
.their local jurisdictions. 

Here, it must be acknowledged that the Imperial Legisla¬ 
ture rose to a rare level of truly large-minded statesmanship. 
'Tb.e results of the working of the Jury during the ten years pre¬ 
vious iu those parts of the country where it had been introduced, 
were by no meaus, in the opinion of the Judicial authorities, 
•either favourable or encouraging, but the Supreme Government 
refused to look upon the system merely in the light of a judicial 
institution, and to abaudon the experiment of such political in¬ 
terest and promise, simply on the ground of_ administrative 
inconvenience and a possible but avoidable risk of failure. 
Administrative inconvenience was felt to be apparently inevit¬ 
able but all possible chances of failure of justice could _ be, and 
were’, obviated in the new Code. The amendment which com¬ 
pelled reference to the High Courts in cases in which ‘-the ends 
of justice” should require it, no doubt increased the work of the 
High Courts, and to some extent diminished the independence 
of the juries; hut the system, even when so modified in its 
•Judicial character, retained all its political value unimpaired, 
and the Supreme Government was content, possibly at the cost 
of some administrative inconvenience, to let it work more as a 
political than as a judicial institution. Full reliance was, 
iiowever, placed upon the discretionary judgment of the subordi- 
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ImiuLstmtions, who retained all the old powers of defining 
*be class of offences, and naming the districts and the tribunals 
where the trial was to be by Jury. ■ ; 

The High Courts also were fortunately in complete sympa¬ 
thy with the liberal views and intentions of the Supreme 
Legislature in the matter. They were determined to give the 
system a fair trial as a judicial institution, quite as fully as the 
'Government of India were prepared to allow it to work as a 
means of political education, and took frequent opportunities to 
declare that, though armed with large powers of interference 
and revision in respect of Jury trials under the new Code, they 
would do nothing, as far as in them lay, likely to impair its 
judicial utility. In the case of Khanclerao Bajeerao I. L. R., 

1 Rom. 10, the Bombay High Court made the following re¬ 
marks :—(Vide Prinsep’s Criminal Procedure Code, p. 8ii.) “ It 
is a well-recognised principle that the Courts in England will 
not set aside the verdict of a jury unless it be perverse and 
patently wrong, or may have been induced bv an error of the 
Judge. We adhere generally to the principle, notwithstanding 
our large discretionary powers, first on the constitutional ground 
oi taking as little as possible out of the hands to which it lias 
'been primarily assigned by the Legislature, and secondly be¬ 
cause any undue interference may tend to diminish the sense of 
responsibility. * * * When juries know that they are 

liable to the scrutiny and supervision of this Court, they will 
1 . P e Necessity of exercising conscientious deliberation in 
arriving at their verdict.” 

feuch being the intention of the Legislature, and such the 
declarations of the High Courts, there clearly stood nothing in 
Alg way oi the Local Governments giving the greatest possible 
extension to the Jury system in their respective Provinces, ex¬ 
cept the usual :foiireaueratic jealousy of popular liberty and free 

The Governments of the N. W. Provinces, Punjab, and 
' e ^ n ^ ra Provinces, at, once availed themselves of the new 
t PP ?q-o U,y ,’ aud proceeded to take liberal action in the matter. 
in the Central Provinces Government introduced trial by 

„ dlst nets, namely, Nagpur, Jubbulpur, Saugor, Rai- 
^ , nd Hosbangabad; the Punjab Government went further, 
and extended the system to 7 districts, viz.. Inhere, Delhi, 
-Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Umballa, Multan and Sealkot. 
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We have no information as to what further action the- 



Bengal Government took after the passing of the Code of 1872. 

In Madras, however, the Local Government, in the exer¬ 
cise of its discretionary powers, saw fit, instead of enlarging'the- 
' - sphere of Jury Trial in that, Presidency, to reduce the number off 
its Jury Districts from 7 to 5. In the “Standing information 
regarding Administration ** in Madras, revised, edition for 1879, 
we read.—-“as yet the Jury system has not been extended beyond’ 
the five Districts of North Arcofc, Cuddapa, Godavari,, i anjore 
and Vizagapatam, and in the latter case only to part of the 
District, as it is ’difficult to procure the services of a.sufficient- 
number’ of qualified persons in the other Districts.” The re¬ 
strictions imposed in 1862 upon the operation of Jury-trial were 
maintained, and we are told:—“The crimes triable by juries, 
are theft, robbery, gang robbery, house-breaking, ^receiving 
stolen property ; and it is to this careful selection of offences 
that the measure of success hitherto attained is chiefly attribut¬ 
able.” While it is impossible to agree with the Madras 

Government, and endorse the wisdom and necessity of its policy 
<>1' maintaining those limitations as regards the classes off 
offences to be tried by Jury, till further experience _ should 
suggest their removal, we are free to admit that there might be- 
some justification from the official point of view for such a. 
course. Wei are unable, however, to understand-the grounds on 
which the Madras Government deemed it expedient in the in¬ 
terests of the judicial administration to curtail the geographical 
area of the Jury system. In this connection, ho wever, we must 

take note of. the fact that about this time we find a change off 

front in the grounds of objection urged to the extension off trial 
by Jury. Before 1872, the favourite objection urged against it 
was grounded on apprehensions of tail lire oi justice due to the 
incompetence, inexperience, or deliberate perversity of the 
mofussil juries ; after the passing ot the Code in 1872, which 
took away the force of this objection, the Jury system was 
opposed on the ground that it was difficult “ to procure the 
services of sufficient'number of qualified persons” inmost 
parts of the mofn'ssil. Further, as bearing on the reason so- 
<d veil by Madras Government tor not" extending- the Jury 
system, we cannot shut our eyes to Section 321 of the new 
Code, under which the selection of jurors was entirely left to- 
the absolute discretion of the local authorities ” The Sessions 
Jud ,r e and the Collector of the District or such other officer 
as The Lofial Government appoint in this behalf, shall prepare 
and make out in alphabetical order a list of persons liable to- 
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jurors or assessors, and qualified in the judgment o 
[^Sessions Judge and Collector or other officer as aforesaid 
"to serve as such.” The powers here-in conferred were large, 
and we cannot -but think that they must have been most 
stringently exercised, when we read the Local Government's 
declaration in 1879 to the effect that it was unable to find a 
sufficient number of persons qualified to serve on the Jury 
beyond the limited area of 5 out of its 21 executive Districts, 
after 20 years and more of the tolerably successful working 
of the system of trial with Assessors, and of the still more suc- 
-cessful working of the Education Department. 

In Bombay, we have no advance to record, after 
The passing of the Code of 1872 almost down to 1882. 
The Local Government was apparently not satisfied 
with the working of the Jury in Poona, and did not 
Think it right to extend it to other Districts, even though 
the ground of objection on the score of the alleged risk of 
failure of justice was entirely taken away under the new Code. 
Nay, its action in this matter was somewhat of a retrograde 
nature. By a Resolution dated December 9th, 187a, it 
adopted the Bengal arrangement regarding the restriction of 
offeuces to be tried by Jury and ordered tbit “ the trial by the 
'Court of Session of Poona of all offences ( provided for under 
Chaps. VIII. XI, XII, XVI, XVII, XVHI of the Penal 
'Code ) for which the punishment awardable is death, transporta¬ 
tion for life or transportation or imprisonment for 10 years and 
upwards shall be by Jury in the Poona District.” By a subse- 
•queiit liesolution two years later ( 1875 ), the list was only 
slightly extended„ 

The Code of 1872 was again amended in 1882 but it did 
not dusturb the status quo cmte in regard to this question. The 
discretionary powers, conferred upon the Local governments in 
respect of the extension and working of the system, were left 
•untouched. The subject, though of such vital moment to the 
political progress of the nation, did not receive its due measure 
of attention at the hands of the Supreme Government. No 
inquiry was instituted as to ( 1 ) the way i» which the Local 
Governments exercised their powers, ( 2 ) the advance achieved 
•during U) yeais since 1862, and ( 8 ) the results of the ex- 
perience so gained. The official attitude of watchful distrust 
and scarcely concealed opposition to the system as a political' 
.more tnau as a judicial institution was over-looked, and the 
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_ fame Government, reposing fall confidence in the liberal? 
views of the subordinate Administrations, was content to leave 
the matter in their hands as before. 

In 1883, however, the subject forced its way to the front,, 
during the burning controversy over’ the Ilbert Bill. Lord 
Ripon in one of his concluding speeches on that Bill, in which 
lie addressed an impressive appeal to his native colleagues in 
the Council to accept the compromise proposed by Government, 
had occasion to incidentally notice this 'question of the system 
of trial by Jury, and assured the public that, the' Local Govern¬ 
ments would be liberal in exercising their powers in. connection- 
with the extension of the Jury system in general. The com- ' 
promise was agreed to eai;ly in 1884' and under'it the European 
British subjects of Her* Majesty in India were allowed their 
native privilege of trial by Jury. But though nearly’Tour years' ^ 
have elapsed since this assurance was given, Bengal' and Bom*'* 
bay are the. only Provinces which have profited in any measure 
by the assurances oLthe late Viceroy. We have no ipforihation r 
as to what extension*the Bengal Government' has given to the 
system in its Provinces, but, we learn on good auihority that.it 
is considerable, and, what is more, that its attitude on the ques¬ 
tion is one of liberal 'sympathy, We regret, we cannot speak * 
in similar terms of praise of the action of our own Local 
Government in the matter. ;" / 


The Government of Sir. J* Fergusson; who rietnojustly ^ 
claimed the credit of having suggested the final compromise on 
the Ilbert Bill on the basis of the further concession ofVJnty 
trial in Magisterial cases, thought it necessary to take some 
action in regard to the matter, more with' a view to avoid the 
charge of inconsistency than' with any other objects. Accord¬ 
ingly the local Government issued a Rcsolutiop dated September 
16tb, 1884, by which it was ordered that “ m the AJmedabad , „ 
Belgium , and Surat districts and in the city o (Karachi, the- 
trial before any court of Session of all offences punishable with 
death, transportation for life, or transportation or imprisonment* 
for 10 years and upwards, shall be by Jury.” The Resolution 
was to come into three from March 1885. By another Resolu¬ 
tion, dated 8th December 1884, trial by Jury 'was extended to - 
the Tirana district, - 

r ■ 

Here, no doubt, there was a considerable extension given’. * 
to the system of the Jury in the Bombay Presidency. Besides 
the city of Karachi, it was introduced into 4 new districts, and- 
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^ona to the list, we have the Jury system in work in 
(IistrlSfe in all. Bat still, we are left much to the rear of 
several other Provinces in this respect, anfl considering 
how ahead we are in educational, political, and other activities 
generally, we have good reason to complain of the meagre pro¬ 
gress thus tar achieved. The Bengal Government is moving- 
forward with a firm and courageous step, and it is hardly ex- 
cusable for authorities in Bombay to hesitate ancl falter and lag", 
behind. 

On closer analysis, however, the extension given by the* 
Government of Sir James Fergusson to trial by Jury in Bombay 
is found to be less substantial than it at first sight appears. 
By a resolution dated 29th April 1886, modifying the Reso ntionr 
of 16th September 1884, it was ordered that 44 in Ahmedaoad^ 
trial by Jury shall be limited to offences ^punishable with death. 
We are afraid that this restriction of offences to be tried by Jury 
leaves that District only the shadow without the substance ol 
this great agency of popular education. The limitations impos¬ 
ed in Thana, Surat, and Bel gaum are only a shade less stringent, 
and take away from the Jury much of its value. 

This restricted selection of offences triable in the Sessions^ 
Court by Jury, made by the Local Government in pursuance ox 
the discretionary powers vested in it by Sec. 269 ol the 
Criminal Procedure Code of 1882, appears to us objectionable 
on more grounds than one. With the safe-guard of a reference 
to the High Court no room was left for apprehending tanure ol 
justice, and the illiberal restriction referred to above could only 
have been dictated more by considerations of administrative* 
convenience than by any regard for the progress ot the natioin. 
In restricting trial by Jury in Ahmed?* bad to offences punishable* 
with death, and in Surat, Thana and Belgaum to such as am 
punishable with death, transportation for life, or transportation 
or imprisonment lor 10 years and upwards, the Local Govern¬ 
ment seems evidently to have consulted in a larger degree the; 
convenience of the High Court, and sought to minimize it^ 
work of revision and review in jury cases referred lor its inter¬ 
ference by the Sessions Judges, than the interests of the public? 
which required an anxious solicitude not only for promoting; 
the highest political education of the country but afeo inspiring; 
public confidence in the Judicial administration. Such ai 
limitation of the area of trial by Jury had the effect of with¬ 
drawing the bulk of criminal business done in the Sessions 
Courts from the cognizance of the juries and reducing, almost 
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the lowest point, the occasions on which juries had to be 
summoned. Such a poliriy argued on the part of the Local 
Government a most inadequate appreciation of the value of the 
Jury system, which, as De ToqttUville in his “Democracy in 
America ” page 288 so rightly urges, depends very much on 
the frequency with which it is allowed free scope of action. 
Further, such restrictions had not even the justification put 
forward by the Madras Government in defence of its selection 
•of offences triable by Jury, viz., that it was necessary to begin 
with the lesser and minor classes of offences in order to famili¬ 
arize the mofussil juriesi with the operation of the new system, 
before entrusting to their untried hands the cognizance of the 
more serious ones. 

Similarly, in choosing the new Districts for the extension 
of‘the system, the local Government appears to us to have been 
influenced rather by geographical considerations than by con¬ 
sideration of the political fitness of the people in the areas 
selected or excluded. No body who knows the different parts 
of the Bombay Presidency can for a moment maintain that 
Districts like Satara, Nasjk, Sholapore or Ratnagiri are a whit 
'behind Belgaum or Thana in point of public spirit or public 
intelligence, and therefore deserved to be kept out of the Jury 
pale within which the latter were admitted. 

The difficulty of finding a sufficient number of persons 
qualified to serve as jurors is here, as in Madras, often pleaded 
as a reason for withholding this boon from the Districts which 
still do not enjoy this privilege, and the plea has perhaps as 
little basis in fact in this as in the so-called benighted 
Presidency. 

On the whole the recent action of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in giving a considerable extension to the Jury system in 
this Presidency, after giving it all the- praise it deserves, 
'betrays, in our judgment, a narrowness of views and an un¬ 
worthy, urisympathetic spirit of distrust in connection with 
this reform of Which we are entitled to complain. 

From the foregoing hurried review of the position of the 
‘question, it will, we trust, appear that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, except perhaps the Bengal Government, have not dealt 
with it in a manner either satisfactory or encouraging to the 
public. The attitude of the Provincial bureaucracies on the 
Hubject cannot be mistaken. Clearly it is not one of “ watch¬ 
ful suspense ” or of sympathetic anxiety but one of narrow- 
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ai»fcrust, aud autocratic jealousy. The progress achieve, 
•dufihg^ the last 25 vears iu this direction is so small in the 
different Provinces that it does not encourage any large hopes 
for the future, should the status quo be maintained and the 
discretionary powers in respect oi it be continued to tlie Pro¬ 
vincial Administrations as hitherto. The whole question, 
however, is too important to be so lightly dealt with. 

Trial by Jury is regarded both in Europe and America 
as an institution of inestimable value, whether regarded from 
the judicial or from the political point of view. Its value is 
all the greater in a country like India only recently rescued 
from the irresponsible and repressive absolutism of centuries. 
It is eminently one of those free institutions which go to build 
up and consolidate a people's political liberty and confirm the 
foundations of its progress. Nothing evidently is so well 
calculated, in the peculiar conditions of British rule in India, 
to perfect and strengthen the broad basis of the British power 
as well as to level up the immense populations under its sway, 
as the policy of associating the people, to the widest possible 
extent and on a footing of well-regulated responsibility, in the 

carrying out of the laivs as well ns in the making qj' tkem. 
Regarded from this stand point, the extension of the Jury 
system coupled with the development of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment seems to us as necessary and desirable, as the expansion 
#of the Legislative Council on an elective basis. 

The institution is viewed by constitutional writers more as 
political than as a judicial one. c 4 To look upon the Jury" 
says De Toqueville in his “ Democracy in America," (Yoh 
I. p. 286)* “as a mere judicial institution is to confine our 
.attention to a very narrow view of it; for, however great its 
influence may be upon the decisions of the law courts^ that 
influence is very subordinate to the powerful effects which it 
produces on the destinies of the community at large. The Jury 
ris above all a political institution, and it must- be regarded in 
this light in order to be only appreciated." The same eminent 
writer proceeds to describe some of its political effects in these 
^words:—It “ raises the people itself or at least a class of citizens 
• to the bench of judicial authority," it “serves to communicate 
the spirit of the judges to the minds of nil the citizens ; and 
this spirit, with the habits which attend . it, is the soundest 
preparation for free institutions;" it “imbues all classes with 
a respect for the thing judged, and with the notion of right;" 
it “invests each citizen with a kind of Magistracy" and 
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them all feel the duties which they are bound to 
discharge towards society and the part which they take in 
Government.” “By obliging men to turn their attention to 
affairs which are not exclusively their own, it rubs off that 
individual egotism which is the rust of society.” “ Hie jury 
contributes most powerfully to form the judgment and to 
increase the natural intelligence of a people, and this is, in- 
my opinion, its greatest advantage.” It is “ one of the most 
efficacious means for the education of the people which Society, 
can employ.” 


These remarks of He Toqueville on the subject sufficiently’ 
set forth the great political and educational advantages of the 
Jury system, and their peculiar applicability to the conditions 
of political advance in India will not be, we trust, contested.. 
Looking with that eminent French statesman and writer, upon- 
the institution as one of the most efficacious and powerful instru¬ 
ments of political education and of sustained, regulated and 
well-ordered progress in freedom, we would advocate its exten¬ 
sion in this country to the widest possible extent attainable 
under the circumstances. We submit that this question of its 
extension is one of Imperial importance, and cannot be safely 
or conveniently left to the capricious or narrow-minded discre¬ 
tion of the subordinate Provincial Governments. We would,, 
therefore, venture to recommend that, though essentially and 
practically a cpiestion of administrative reform, it should be 
taken up bv the Supreme Government and dealt with in a com¬ 
prehensive spirit of liberal statesmanship which we cannot 
expect from the Provincial Administrations, as the kindred oue* 
of Local Selt-Government was taken up and dealt with by the 
Government of Lord Ripon in 1882 aber it had been lelt tor; 
full 30 years and more in the hands of tne Local Governments, 
This jurv-question, which is one of special importance in a 
backward country like India, derives its special significance 
from its peculiar educational feature, namely, that while every 
other agency of political and moral education is more or less 
permissive and optional in its character and is somewhat re¬ 
stricted in its scope, the Jury system, as an agency ot* political 
and moral education, involves the element ot general statutory 
compulsion in regard to the association ot the people in the* 
administration of the Laws. The vulgar prejudice, which looks 
upon the co-operation of the Jary as in any degree diminishing 
the [>ower and moral hold of the constituted Magistracy of the- 
State, may he discarded from, our mind as ignorant and un¬ 
worthy, J)e Toqtieville observes, u the Jury, then, which. 
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o restrict the rights of Magistracy, does in reality 
consolidate its power, and in no country * are the judges so 
powerful as there, where the people partake their privileges/’ 

With these observations, we will proceed briefly to indicate 
in a rough and general way the lines, on which, we think, the 
Congress might usefully recommend to the Government of 
India that farther action should be taken in respect of this most 
important und urgently called-for reform. 

( 1st )—We would suggest that the whole question 
should be withdrawn from the sphere of Pro¬ 
vincial executive administration . The discre¬ 
tionary powers vested in the hands of the Local 
Governments by Sections 269 and 821 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code would have to be 
largely curtailed. The choice ol Districts for 
extension of the Jury, the selection of offences 
triable by Jury, the nomination of jurors,— 
these should no longer be left, in our opinion,, 
to the practically uncontrolled and irrespon¬ 
sible discretion of the Local Executive, but 
should be provided for by statute. This would 
necessitate the repeal of Section 321 and a 
large modification of Section 269. 

{2nd )—Section 307 of the Criminal Procedure Code is* 
a very useful Section, and providing as it does a 
necessary safe-guard against the judicial risk 
involved in the working of the system, should 
in our view, be left untouched. It adds no 
doubt to the work of the High Courts and 
causes considerable administrative inconveni¬ 
ence, which is, however, to some extent in¬ 
separable from the working of the experiment 
in India under the present circumstances. It 
further tends also to detract from the judicial, 
utility of the institution. But both the ad¬ 
ministrative inconvenience and the judicial 
disadvantage are far out-weighed by the poli¬ 
tical value of the system, which therefore de¬ 
serves to be given a fair trial with due safe¬ 
guards against failure. 

This statutory safe-guard against the judicial risk incideir 
tal to the working of the Jury system, as provided for in Sec. 
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being maintained, the widest possible extension should 
think, be given to it in the raofnssil. The “ inestimable privi¬ 
lege ” should not be with-held from any but the most backward 
communities, and we would recommend its extension throughout 
the Regulation and Non-Regulation Provinces, the so-called 
■“scheduled” Districts alone being for a time kept out of the 
Jury area till they are brought more fully than now under the 
Regulation system* 

As regards the selection of offences to be tried by Jury, we 
Would suggest the Madras arrangement at present in force as a 
-convenient and safe minimum to start with in backward Dist¬ 
ricts, while in the case of more advanced Districts the Bengal 
plan would, in our opinion, be the best. Whatever the arrange- 
intent adopted, all that we would insist upon in this connection 
is, that the minimum area of its operation should be fixed by 
the Legislature instead of being left as now to the discretion of 
•the Executive Governments. Further extension of that area 
might be entrusted to the High Courts or the Local Govern¬ 
ments as convenience might suggest. The principle should be, 
however, steadily kept in view, namely, that the wider the ope¬ 
ration area of jury-trial, the greater the frequency with which 
jury-trials take place, and that the larger the sphere of civil 
transactions, social relations and interests that come under the 
•cognizance of the juries, the greater the usefulness of the 
Institution. 

Finally, the nomination of jurors suggests a question at 
«once difficult and important. The privilege of being a juror is 
a justly valued privilege, and the choice of its recipients should 
not in our opinion be left, as under tbe present Criminal Pro¬ 
ved ure Code Section 321, to the arbitrary will of the local 
Executive authorities, it should be rather dependent upon 
definite qualifications statutorily fixed, which the people can 
understand and regard as giving a statutory claim to it. De 
Toqueville's remarks on the point ( Yol I. pp. 287-8) are worth 
quoting “ The Jury is pre-eminently a political institution ; it 
must be regarded as one form of the sovereignty of the people ; 
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m sovereignty is repudiated, it must be rejected, or it 
must be. adapted to the laws by which that sovereignty is esta¬ 
blished. The Jury is that portion of the the nation to which the 
execution of the laws is entrusted, as the Houses of Parliament 
constitute that part of the nation which makes the laws ; and in 
order that society may be governed with consistency and unifor¬ 
mity, the list of citizens qualified to sene on juries must in¬ 
crease and diminish with the list, of electors. ( The italics are* 
ours ). This, I hold to he the point of view most worthy of the* 
attention of the legislator, and all that remains is merely acces¬ 
sory.” In America every ‘‘citizen is qualified to be an elector 
and a juror’” The qualifications of jurors in England are thus 
set forth in Amos’s “English Constitution” ( page 94 ) :— 

“ Grand jurymen must be free-holders—that is must ha ve 
an estate in land for life at least—resident in the country.” 

Common jurymen and special jurymen must have the 
following qualifications 

( 1). They must be between the ages of 21 and 60. 

(2). They must have either 10 l a year in land free-hold ; 
or 20 l a year lease-hold, for 21 years or a longer term ; or be 
house-holders rated for the support of the poor, or (ill Middlesex) 
pay “ house-duty ” on not less than 30 

Here, in India, we may go further and insist that it is 
essential to the good working of the system, at least in the 
initial stage, that qualifications should be imposed, calculated 
not only to ensure independence, but also a certain amount of 
intelligence and culture, in the person claiming to be put on 
the Jury. We would, therefore, suggest that property as well 
as educational qualifications might be statutorily attached to 
the privilege of being a juror. He who proves that he possesses 
those qualifications should be able to claim it as a matter of 
legal right. This qualification might be tentatively proposed 
as follows :—(1) A juror should be a house-holder, paying a 
certain amout of municipal or imperial taxes, or an occupier 
paying a certain amount of rent, or a land-owner or lease-holder 
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ssesing free-hold or lease-hold of a certain amount, &c. ( 2 ) 

He should have passed some educational test recognized by 
Government in Vernacular or English. 

Under some such arrangement, we have no doubt that 
jurors can be found in sufficient numbers in most of our mofussil 
'Districts, and the chief difficulty now urged in connexion with 
the extension of the Jury system would be removed ; but, 
above all, the invaluable privilege of serving on the Jury would 
be made a matter of legal claim, dependent on certain well- 
defined conditions intelligible to all, and within the reach of 
all, instead of continuing ( as at present under Sect. 321 ) a 
favour in the gift of the Local Executive Officers. 

These are briefly the lines on which we would recommend 
further action in this matter of Jury extension. 

Here, we conclude these hurried observations on this im¬ 
portant question with the expression of a hope that it may not 
be deemed unworthy of the attention of the coming Congress 
.at Madras. 
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Decentralization.* 


The problem as proposed in the Eefcrence is:— 

(i) How can the relations as afc present existing for 
{financial and administrative purposes 

(a) between the Supreme Government and the various 
Provincial Governments in India and 

( b ) between the Provincial Government and the autho¬ 
rities subordinate to them 

be simplified and improved by measures of decentralization 
or otherwise, and 

(ii ) ( a) how can the Executive Government be brought 
into closer touch with local conditions and 

(6 ) the system of administration better adapted—with¬ 
out its strength or unity being in any way impaired, 
to meet the requirements and promote the welfare 
of the people ? 


The people’s good is the supreme end, and its most effectual 
promotion, the one ultimate test which any scheme of admini¬ 
strative change that may be proposed must satisfy. 


We would begin with a brief survey of the position as 
we find it. 

On a general view of the existing administrative arrange¬ 
ments,—among the broad features that stand out in clear relief 
may be noticed the following:— 

1. As things are, there is absolutely no popular control 
provided under the constitution of Government in India over 
sfche general administration of the country; 

2. The only constitutional control that at present exists is 
that vested in the Government in India—under the Charter 
Act of 1883, Sections 39 and 65 ; 

* This Statement was submitted to the Boyal Commission 
on Decentralization on 12th March 1908, on behalf of the Poona 
Sarvajanika Babha. 
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3. And, under such central control exercised by the 
Government of India, the whole administration is coming to be 
characterized by a degree of centralization which has perhaps no 
parallel in contemporary experience, involving an undue weak¬ 
ening of the position and authority of the Local Governments ; 

4. The actual work of the administration shows a growing 
preponderance of what may be termed the “ Departmental 
element ” ; 

5. And as one consequence. of such Departmental pre¬ 
dominance and centralization of work, there, is a general weak¬ 
ening of the District Executive ; and 

6. Lastly, there is the disastrous decay of the village 
system of the country—the pivot of the administrative organisa¬ 
tion. 

As a broad result, we find.:— 

The administration is more or less out of touch with local 
conditionsj—irresponsive to public sentiment—and comparative¬ 
ly ineffective for the accomplishment of the one object for which, 
it exists—viz., the most effectual advancement' of the well¬ 
being of the people. 


A few remarks on these several points may be permitted. 

( 1 ) First, as regards popular control 

(a) We have at present eight Legislatures in British 
India—the Supreme Legislative Council and seven Provincial 
Legislative Councils, the C, Provinces alone being still without 
one. In none o t these, however, have we anything like an 
effective representation. Our elected members are everywhere 
in a hopeless minority. 

In these Councils, the annual Budgets are presented, and 
discussed but not voted, and no amendments are permitted to 
be moved. 

The right of interpellation is allowed, but it is not permis¬ 
sible to move propositions in Council on any matters arising out 
of the official replies. 

(A) So again we have three Executive Councils—the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General and the Executive 
Councils of the Governors of Bombay and Madras. But we have 
no representatives of our own on any of these Councils. 




There are also in Madras, Bengal and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Boards of Revenue exercising con¬ 
siderable power of administrative control. But they are purely 
official bodies and without popular representation. 

And, thus, as a net result,—after more than a century of 
British rule with a free press, Western education, Western con¬ 
tact and other liberalizing influences at work—we the people of 
the country are as yet absolutely without any determining voice 
in the management of our own affairs or any measure of control 
over it. 

An entire absence of popular participation and control- 
such as exists in all progressive and self-governing states,—this 
is the root-evil of the present system of Government in India, 
which goes far to explain its comparative failure to fulfil the 
purpose for which it is intended—the promotion of the peopleV 
welfare. And so long as this fundamental evil remains un¬ 
touched and unrectified, no mere re-adjustments of the various 
parts of the administrative machinery—and no mere re-distribu¬ 
tion of power and responsibility as between the Supreme and 
the Local Governments on the one hand, and between the Local 
Governments or the authorities subordinate, to. them on the 
other—under an administrative scheme of devolution—no 
matter how perfect, can suffice to inaugurate any real improve¬ 
ment in the situation. 


In the absence of any constitutional provision for popular 
.control, the control of the entire administration of India is by 
law vested in the Governor-General in Council. Tha Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1833 ( 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 85 ) Sec. 39 
provides— 

v “ The superintendence, direction and control of the whole 
civil and military Government of all the said territories and 
revenues in India shall be and is hereby vested in a Governor- 
General and Councillors, to be styled ‘ the Governor-General 
of India in Council.’ ?? 

The Governor-General in Council is responsible for the 
entire administration of British India and for the control exer¬ 
cised' in varying degrees over the Native States. The actual 
work of administration, however, is divided between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Local Governments, and falls into two 
distinct branches —Imperial and Local. The Imperial branch 
35 
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jH^Kides foreign relations, the defences of the country, general 
taxation, currency, debt, and tariffs, posts, telegraphs, and 
railways and is under the direct administration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Under the Local head come ordinary internal 
administration, the assessment and collection of the revenues, 
education, medical and sanitary arrangements, irrigation, roads, 
buildings, &c., which are all administered by the Local Gov¬ 
ernments, subject to the control of the Government of India. 
It is this Local branch of the general administration that 
concerns us in this inquiry. 

Here, in all matters pertaining to Provincial Administra¬ 
tion, the Government of India exercises a general controlling 
supervision under the Act of 1833. 

The control so exercised by the Supreme Government is 
a close, constant and rigorous control. It does not confine itself 
to laying down broad lines of policy and general principles for 
the guidance of the Local Governments, but sometimes 
prescribes definite methods (as e. g. in Excise) and definite 
rules of procedure (as e. g. in Forest ) and ceaselessly and 
carefully tests their application to local conditions from the 
reports of the Administrative Departments and the monthly 
records of proceedings of the Provincial Governments which, 
are regularly submitted to it. It has further its own indepen¬ 
dent machinery of control—as represented by the Imperial 
Departments, such as the Home Department and the Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue and Agriculture, the Imperial Secretariat 
and a strong staff* of controlling officers including Directors and 
Inspectors-General such as the Inspector-General of Forests, 
the Inspector-General of Agriculture, the Inspector-General of 
Irrigation, the Director-General of Education, the Director- 
General of Medical Department, the Controller and Auditor- 
General &c. 

The control maintained through this powerful agency 
includes guidance, direction and supervision, and is often so 
minute and rigorous that it tends to leave to the Local Govern¬ 
ments less and less freedom of action even in executive matters 
of detail. The functions of the Imperial Department of Reve¬ 
nue and Agriculture are, for instance, mainly the administra¬ 
tion of the land revenue, agricultural inquiry, agricultural 
improvement and famine relief. To regulate the assessment of 
the, land revenue so as so ensure equity and moderation in the 
demands of the State without undue sacrifice of its interests; to 
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Purity of tenure to tenants and to improve agricultural 
credit ; to supervise and control local operations for the preven¬ 
tion and relief of famine ; to organize economic and scientific 
investigation and measures of agricultural improvement &c.— 
are a few of the many problems which demand the attention 
of this Department. Most of these matters are primarily dealt 
with by the Local Governments and the work of the Imperial 
Department is mainly of a directing and controlling character. 
In practice, however, the regulative supervision of the Depart¬ 
ment sometimes extends to matters of minute executive detail 
such as the grant of agricultural loans and Tagai advances and 
the suspension and remission of famine land revenue arrears. 
So, again, the Revenue and Agriculture Secretariat of the 
Imperial Government exercises a general controlling supervi¬ 
sion over Forest Administration ; but its instructions go much 
further and require that the Provincial Working-plans pre¬ 
pared by the Local Forest Departments providing for fellings, 
thinnings, export of forest produce, the grazing of cattle, pro¬ 
tection against fire and the execution of works of reproduction 
and improvement, must be submitted periodically to the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Forests for final approval. 

Under such rigorous directive and regulative control the 
tendency is increasingly for the Provincial Governments to sink 
to the position more or less of Executive Departments of the 
Government of India. 

In financial matters, the position of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments is equally weak—if not weaker. Strictly speaking, they 
have no revenues of their own. All taxation—whether levied 
on the authority of acts of the Supreme Legislative Council 
such as Salt or Customs , or of the Local Legislatures such as 
Excise and Irrigation rates—is in theory Imperial and all the 
revenue so raised is the revenue of the Government of India—as 
Sir J. Westland once argued —“ its constitutional possession 
And the income of these Local Governments exclusively con¬ 
sists of the Imperial assignments of revenue odlowed for 
Provincialized expenditure. It rests entirely with the Govern¬ 
ment of lad a to apportion and distribute these Imperial allot¬ 
ments among the various Provincial Administrations, as it 
deems best in the general interests ; and there is no statutory 
guarantee for the “ Provincial Settlements.” The Provincial 
Governments have no power to impose taxation on their own 
authority and without the sanction of the Imperial Government, 
nor can they borrow without the same sanction. They have no 
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enues of their own and liave no other security to offer for 
their loans than that of the Revenues of India. The Revenues 
of India are the one security for sterling loans in England as 
well as for rupee loans in India. 


Thus, these Provincial Governments are equally in theory 
and practice spending Departments of the Government of India— 
pure-ct-simple —spending, subject to restrictions imposed by it on 
their Provincialized Services, what grants they obtain from the 
Imperial Exchequer under the Provincial Settlements. Gov¬ 
ernment of India Resolution in the Financial Department 
No. 3531—A dated Llth August 1897 ( Vide Civil Account 
Code, pp. 122-123 ) lays down inter alia, the following res¬ 
trictions and reservations:— 


“ Without the previous sanction of the Government of 
India— 

(1) “ No additional taxation may be imposed, and no 

change made in any existing system of revenue 
management.” 

(2) “No new general service or duty may be under¬ 

taken.” 

(3) “No class or grade of officers may be created or 

abolished; and the pay of no class or grade of 
officers may be raised or reduced.” 

(4) “No money may be removed from the public Treasury 
for investment or deposit elsewhere ; the Government, of India, 
which is responsible for the provision of ways and means for the 

public service in all departments, must always retain.in its 

own hands, absolute and unconditional control over all money 
and the public Treasury ; a Local Government may not with¬ 
draw such money except for expenditure upon the Public 
Service.” 

(5 ) “ The Local Governments will be expected to maintain 

all the Provincial Services iu a state of administrative efficiency 
providing any increased expenditure necessary for the purpose 
either from savings in expenditure to be effected by economical 
administration of the Provincial Services or from development 
of revenues.” 

( 6 ) “ The financial powers vested in Local Governments 

bv this Resolution are subject to the general supervision and 
control of the Government of India, and His Excellency the 
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GovemO^Generai in Council expressly reserves the right oi 
issuing instructions to the Local Governments on general or 
particular matters affecting the transferred revenues and Ser¬ 
vices wbens ucb interference with the discretion ordinarily vested 
in them seems to him expedient.” 

Thus it is clear that the position of the Local Govern¬ 
ments—whether in administrative or financial matters—is one 
of great weakness In administrative, matters they have but 
little, real independence of action, and are subjected to constant 
interference on the part of the controlling Departments of the 
Government of India. Financially, they administer the 
revenues but only in the name and on behalf of the Government 
of India and have in their own Provincial sphere—absolutely no 
responsibility beyond that of spending Departments, And 
even in respect of their Provincial expenditure, their proceed¬ 
ings are under the watchful supervision of the financial Depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Government exercised through the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General and the Accountant-General 
at the Provincial capitals. They cannot tax; they cannot 
borrow ; they cannot increase their Provincial expenditure be¬ 
yond the limit of their assignments ; they cannot undertake any 
new service or duty ; they cannot change or modify their revenue 
management in any particular nor can they create or abolish 
any class or grade of officers without the sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

Such control—and so exercised by the Government of 
India—guiding, directing and superintending is undoubtedly a 
most stringent control exceeding all theoretical limitations of 
a central authority, and whatever its justification in the neces¬ 
sities or expediencies of the actual situation, has the effect of 
reducing the Provincial Governments to a position of extreme 
dependence. 

Besides, it has to be borne in mind that these Local Gov¬ 
ernments are, generally speaking* fairly strongly constituted. 
Two of them are the old Provincial Governments of Bombay 
and Madras presided over by Governors-in-Couneil—appointed 
by the Crown,—and have the privilege of corresponding direct 
with the Secretary of State. The other Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are only a degree less strong—being under Lieutenant 
Governors. But they have all—with only one exception—Legis¬ 
lative Councils of their own, Boards of Revenue or Divisional 
Commissioners and strong Departmental staffs and Secretariats. 
And a system of Imperial control, which tends to convert them 
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little better than Provincial Executive Departments of the 
Government of India, is essentially iln unsound system of control 
and evidently involves a waste of power. Suffice it here just to 
point out that the general effect of the present arrangements in 
this regard is that there is a perilous weakening of authority at 
the Provincial centres and that a huge superstructure of cen¬ 
tralized administration is growing up, resting on a continually 
narrowing basis in the Provinces. 


There is yet another feature of the existing system of ad¬ 
ministration which requires consideration. It is the growing 
preponderance of the special Departments under the Provincial 
Administrations* 

All over the country, we find that almost very important 
branch of administrative business is more or dess specialized, 
and placed under a separate organized Department, — Revenue 
Police, Forests, Public Works, Agriculture, Sanitation &c* 
Each Department has its central office at the head-quarters of 
the Local Government. It is presided over by a specialist and 
has its own local staff of specialist officers. It has in most 
cases its own laws, its own methods and rules of procedure. It 
is usually allowed to develop its work in its.own way and on its 
own technical lines. It has seldom any touch with local senti¬ 
ment. It does not take into its confidence the people affected 
by its operations, and though their views and wishes are not un¬ 
known, its technical work and its limitations preclude all endea¬ 
vour to give due weight to them- 

The work of each Department is focussed through its central 
office in the Provincial Secretariat, and is further brought to¬ 
gether, higher up the ladder—in the Secretariat of the Imperial 
Government—through its controlling officers. Take for instance 
the Forest Department. The immediate control of forest 
business is vested in each Province in the Local Government, 
and is entrusted to a special branch of the Provincial Secretariat. 
It has its staff of Conservators and Deputy Conservators, rangers 
and Deputy rangers, foresters and forest guards. There is at the 
bead-quarters of the Government of India the Inspector* 
General of Forest, whose duty it is to direct and. control 
the entire organization in all professional matters— 
corresponding directly with the Provincial Conservators, 
going round'the Provinces for inspection and submitting 
special reports and notes to the Local Governments on the one 
band and to the Supreme Government on the other. 
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_. the same-—or nearly the same—is the case with every 

oi&er Special Department. It carries the whole cf its special 
business l'or final disposal to its central office at the Provincial 
head-quarters—and is thence taken up higher and focussed in 
the Imperial Departments. And its final decisions are seldom, 
if ever, over-ruled. 

And hence, the vast fabric of Departmental centralization 
we have all the country over. The Departmental organization, 
oeing under the immediate control (e. g- Forest ) of, or in 
blose touch ( e. g. Land Revenue ) with the Imperial Depart¬ 
ments and the Imperial Secretariat, enjoys a predominance in tho 
general system of administration which it could not have other¬ 
wise obtained. 
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It may be further noticed in regard to those administrative 
Departments that they work on parallel and non-concurrent 
lines. They work side by side—each in its own way aud accor¬ 
ding to it- own technical methods—but there is no attempt yet 
anywhere to co-ordinate them into a harmonious whole. And 
this accounts for their failure, as things are at present, to render 
to one another, and to the Administration as a whole, the help 
and co-operation required. Thus, for instance, the Department 
of Agriculture is aware that water and manure are among the 
Ryot’s primary wants. But the Irrigation Department does not 
see its way to give him the needful supply of water, cheaper 
than is consistent with revenue considerations—( with us here, 
the irrigation rates are the heaviest in India—and that, too, in 
such exposed tracts as the .Deccan ). Nor, again, does the 
Forest Department agree to furnish him cheap supply of fuel 
from its forests so as to enable him to use his farm-yard manure 
for his fields, consistently with the interests of scientific forestry 
and forest development. So, again, the Sanitary Department 
Is anxious to see that the Municipal and District Local Boards 
should take in hand schemes of water-supply and drainage on 
adequate scale—in the interests of Public Health. But these 
local bodies have no funds required for the purpose, and the 
Financial Department cannot be easily persuaded to give thern 
from Imperial revenues the additional grants needed in aid of 
such Sanitary expenditure. 

Thus, these Special Departments work on—moving each 
in its own groove and in isolation and exclusiveness which is iar 
from conducive to general administrative efficiency or the well¬ 
being of the people. 
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Besides, as an inevitable consequence of such Department¬ 


al centralization we find a 
executive. 


general weakening of the District 


Every such branch of administrative work so specialized, 
and transferred to the charge of an organized Department, repre¬ 
sents a corresponding diminution in the powers and responsibili¬ 
ties of the District Collector. Land Revenue Settlement, 
Forest, Excise, Public Works, Sanitation,—and even Police— 
which in the first years of the conquest were centred in his 
hands, are now separate Departmental charges. And though he 
still retains his position as the head of the District Executive, 
he no longer enjoys the power and prestige which once were his. 
In Land Revenue Settlements he is now only an advising officer, 
and instances occur in which his advice is over-ruled in favour 
of the views of the survey and settlement officers. In a recent 
revision settlement carried out in the Bijapur Collectorate, the 
unanimous opinion of the Assistant Collector, the Collector 
and the Revenue Commissioner in regard to the interpreta¬ 
tion of a rule respecting enhancements was put on one 
side, and the recommendations of the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture who represented the survey views were 
accepted and sanctioned by Government. ( Vide—Government 
of Bombay Resolution of 12th April 1906 ). In Excise matters 
the Collector is almost wholly subject to the orders of the Excise 
Commissioner, and cannot, without his permission, sanction 
even the opening and location of liquor-shops in his District. 
In the Department of Forests, his authority is even less, having 
no share in its management or control. If a village in his 
District, for instance, after a disastrous fire requires a free grant 
of a cheap supply of timber from the forests for the re-building 
of burnt cottages and huts, his duty is confined to the making 
of a recommendation to that effect to the forest authorities. 

Thus with the increasing power and influence of these 
special departments, there is to be noticed a corresponding re¬ 
duction in the strength and unity of the district administration 
—and there is a weakening of administrative authority—not only 
.at the provincial centres and in the provinces under the existing 
system of Imperial control, but lower down, at the district 
centres and in the districts—consequent on the growth of 
departmental centralization—with its natural result or a loss o t 
touch with local sentiment and local conditions. 
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fitter down tiie scale, there is the same feature 
noticeable of the existing arrangements—at the village centres 
—in the decay of the old village system of the country-. The 
village is still the unit of administration—but only a shadow of 
its former self. Our village organizations—once the pride of 
the country—are no longer the living organizations they were. 
The Patil is still there, at the head of the village administration 
—hut more as a servant of the State than as the honoured head 
of the village community. His work, besides, is now much 
circumscribed. He collects the revenues, manages the village 
police, tries petty offences, looks after the village pastures and 
the village cattle-pounds and does other petty work. The 
Panchayats are gone and he has no longer any share in the assess¬ 
ment and distribution of the land revenue demand, tinder the 
Ryotwari system—on our side—Government deals direct with 
the individual cultivators, and the unity of village life is gone. 
The irrigation works are under the control of the P. W. 
Department; the forests are under the care of the Forest 
department, and in Excise matters the Patil of course has no 
voice. 

Thus, here too, at the village centres and in the villages is 
to be marked—as partly due to departmental centralization—a 
great weakening of authority as a feature of the existing 
arrangements. 

Briefly, the position may be summed up thus :— 

1. —There is a serious and increasing weakening of admini¬ 
strative authority and independent initiative at the various 
local.centres at whic h the Administration is in the closest contact 
with local conditions and local sentiments—the Province , the 
District and the Village —and 

2. —It is on such weakened and steadily narrowing local 
foundations that a stupendous system of centralized administra¬ 
tion is growing up- deriving its life, its impulse, its motive 
force and its inspiration from a single centre at the top and 
that, too, situated at an inconvenient distance and height from 
the base—with a serious resultant impairment of administrative 
efficiency and success through loss of touch with local 
•conditions. 

Altogether it would appear that the task of guiding, 
directing and superintending the entire administration of the 
country the Government of India is attempting at present™ 
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with, the aid of its powerful Secretariat and controlling Imperial 
epartments, and that too from a single distant centre,—is in its 
nature an impossible task. And such centralization—which 
might be possible in small and compact states—is simply ont 
of place in a country like India—-of the size of Western 
Europe,—and is at present not only causing an enormous loss 
of power and motive force, but is in its actual operation highly 
prejudicial to the success of the general Administration. 

And as the present system of Imperial control develops 
and expands and departmental organization extends, the ten¬ 
dency to such centralization must grow stronger and more 
accentuated, and with it, the gulf between the administration, 
and the people, get wider. 


The only effectual corrective to such an unsatisfactory 
position of things would seem to lie in an extensive scheme off 
administrative re-organization under which the central control 
as at present exercised by the Government of India would be 
considerably reduced and the various local centres of administra¬ 
tive authority—the Province, the District, and the Village >— 
restored to their former unity, strength and vigour, by associa¬ 
tion of the people in administrative work on a footing of regulated 
responsibility and under a system of safeguards, more 
effective and better suited to the altered circumstances of the 
country. 


But here the question of control is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. Any delegation of power without responsibility must 
eventually'lead to all the evils of uncontrolled autocratic power 
and convert our local authorities into local despotisms—a change 
good neither in the interests of sound administration nor of the 
people. For the administration, it would annihilate all effect¬ 
ual guarantees for efficiency and the right use of power ; for the 
people, it would reduce the safe-guards—at present existing— 
however imperfect—for the maintenance of liberal and pro¬ 
gressive principles in the administration of the country. 

Autocracy in whatever shape is an evil, and under any 
circumstances, and no one would for a moment advocate it for 
India, as involving a disastrous fall-off from the standard^ of 
regulated povver and responsible administration reached after 
more than a century of British rule. 

But on the other band, the only control that at present 
■exists in respect of tho general administration of the country is- 
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ed by the directive supervision of the Government 
exercised through its central Departments. And as 
we find it, it is rearing up, in the name of administrative 
efficiency, a huge upas of centralization—fatal to independent 
local growth and vigour in the country—and as far as one is 
able to see,—it must before long come down by the sheer weight 
of its utter inefficiency and dead failure. 

We must, however, have some system of control; and if 
Imperial control is impossible, and yet there can be no safe de¬ 
volution of irresponsible power under any scheme of decen¬ 
tralization—no matter how carefully constructed,—there is 
apparently only one escape from the dilemma. It is the build¬ 
ing up of a sound and effective systems of popular control— 
such as exists in all free and progressive countries. And it is 
the earnest hope and prayer of the country that such popular 
control may be provided for under the new scheme of Councils 
Reform which is at present engaging the attention of the 
authorities—in the reconstituted Legislative Councils and their 
enlarged functions. 

Failing the establishment of such popular control over the 
general administration, the problem of beneficial change in the 
existing arrangements of the country is to our thinking an 
impossible problem and we have no suggestions to submit for 
the consideration of the Commission in regard to administrative 
decentralization. 

Postulated, however, the creation of such popular control 
under the new scheme of Councils Reform, we would proceed to 
lay before the Commission the following few suggestions in re¬ 
spect of the contemplated changes in the administrative 
machinery of the country. 

With properly re-constituted Councils on a broad repre¬ 
sentative basis and with enlarged functions including that of 
constitutional control, we would go in for as large a measure of 
Provincial autonomy as possi ble—both for administrative and 
financial purposes—consistent with the general scheme of Indian 
Government and its unity of responsibility and control. In 
their own sphere of duties, we consider, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should be at liberty to follow their own methods, and 
develop their administrative work on lines suited to local condi¬ 
tions—subject to the general controlling supervision of the 
Government of India." They have independent powers of 
legislation, and should in our opinion have a free hand in 
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cutive matters, as tar as compatible with the harmonious 
working of the general administrative organization of the 
country. The Government of India as the central authority 
should confine its intervention to laying down broad lines of 
policy, for the guidance of the local authorities and supervising 
in a general way their practical carrying out in the Pro vinces. 
Forest , Excise , Agriculture , Irrigation , Public Works, Medi¬ 
cal aid , sanitation, Famine relief—t hese and other matters of 
a like nature might, it would seem, be advantageously left to 
the unfettered discretion of the Provincial Governments. In 
all matters, on the other hand, of more than Provincial interest 
and importance, the Government of India will continue to 
exercise, as at present, its general controlling supervision 
through its own Imperial Secretariat and Imperial Departments. 
Its Directors and Inspectors-General should be more its expert 
advisers, assisting it in its decisions on broad questions of 
Departmental policy than its controlling officers, constantly 
interfering in matters of Provincial Executive Administration. 

Financially, the position of the Provincial Governments 
would seem to require a fundamental, change. They should 
no longer be as now mere spending Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, but should have restored to them their 
financial powers and responsibilities as autonomous Admini¬ 
strations. All taxation is no doubt in strict constitutional law 
Imperial and that portion of it which is in its nature Imperial 
such as Customs , Coinage , Salt , Opium , should be under Imperial 
direction. But the rest of the revenues should be, in our 
opinion, transferred to Provincial control—and to be at the 
disposal of the Provincial Governments—subject of course to 
the permanent claim of the Imperial Government to such a 
share of them as it may in its discretion decide to be necessary 
for Imperial necessities. As regards expenditure in the 
Provinces, it would seem, several of the restrictions of the Civil 
Account Code as laid down in Secs. 283-5 are unnecessary— 
such as those relating to grades and classes of officers and 
their salaries and allowances —and might be taken off* and the 
Provincial Administrations should be free to regulate and 
adjust their expenditure to their Provincial requirements as 
might seem to them best in the public interests. 

In this connection we would respectfully invite attention 
to the following scheme of Provincial Finance, recommended 
in the Minority Keport of the Welby Commission (p. 184), 
and which has our general concurrence :— 


minis 
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Jhat there should be no divided departments, but* 
that those departments of receipts and expenditure 
which are now wholly, or almost wholly, Imperial, 
or which it may be found convenient to make 
Imperial, should be set on one side for Imperial 
purposes, and that the receipts and expenditure of 
the Provincialised departments should be entirely 
Provincial; 


II. 


That whatever the snm he by which the Imperial 
expenditure exceeds the income from those sources 
of revenue which are not Provincialised, that snm 
should be declared the first charge on the Provincial 
revenues : 


III. 


That the Provincial surplus which arises from the 
excess of receipts over expenditure should be the 
fund from which, in the first, place, all Imperial 
necessities should be met before any increase can 
take place in Provincial expenditure ; 


IY. 


And that, as regards the future growth of revenue, 
it should, as far as possiblo, be divided equally 
between Provincial and Imperial, subject to the 
condition that if the Imperial exigencies ever re¬ 
quired a larger share, the Imperial share should be 
increased. 


88. The following advantages are claimed for the 
going scheme :— 


fore¬ 


lb will place the financial system of India once for 
all on a sound basis, and will bring it more in a line 
with the federal systems of finance in other 
countries; 


It Will remove all irritation at present felt by the 
Provincial Governments and secure to them, under 
ordinary circumstances,'half the normal, growth of 
revenues in their provinces, enabling them, thereby 
to make steady efforts towards the progressive im¬ 
provement of their internal administration ; 


3 . 


It will tend to secure greater and greater equality it 
the burdens which Imperial expenditure impose: 
upon the different provinces. The effect ot con 
tnbuting to the Imperial Exchequer an equal por 
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tion of all future increase in revenue (viz. 50 per 
cent) will be, that year by year the relation which 
the contribution of a province bears to its revenue 
will tend more and more towards equalisation. Thus 
the provinces which now pay, say 60 per cent of 
their revenue, will, after paying only 50 per cent 
of their increase for some years, be found to have 
dropped down to a ratio of 58 or 57 per cent. And 
similarly in the provinces which pay less than 50 
per cent at present, the ratio will constantly work 
itself up toward 5!) per cent; and 

It will operate as a check upon the inclination of 
the Government of India towards increased unre- 
productive expenditure, 

Co these proposals of Sir Charles Elliot, one more 
may be added, viz,, that the Government of India should have 
no power of claiming for itself a higher proportion of the pro¬ 
vincial increases than 50 per cent, except in those extreme cases 
-described by Lord Kipon’s Government as dire necessities, and 
that whenever, in the opinion of the Government of India, those 
extreme cases arise, a formal declaration of the grounds on 
which such opinion is based should be drawn up and sent to the 
Secretary of State, to be placed by him before Parliament. 
Further, the increase should be allowed only with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, who should give a hearing to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and take their objections, if any, into 
account before according such sanction. These proposals, which 
are only a logical development of the financial decentralisation 
already effected, will secure to provincial finance the stability 
and certainty it so much needs, and while making adequate pro¬ 
vision for the real necessities of the Central Government, will 
enable the Provincial Governments to make comprehensive and 
well-sustained efforts in administrative reform and the internal 
improvement of the country. 

Such administrative and financial autonomy conferred on 
the Provincial Administrations—under adequate and effective 
safe-guards would constitute an immense improvement on the 
existing arrangements, and would go far to strengthen ad¬ 
ministrative authority at a centre at which such strengthening 
is most needed and would be attended with the most beneficial 
results. 




miSTffy' 



As further changes tending to the same end, we would pro¬ 
pose the following 


1. That the Provincial Administration should all be pre¬ 
sided over—including the Central Provinces—-by Governors, as in 
Bombay and Madras, appointed from England. It would be a 
source of immense strength to the cause of Indian progress to 
diive from time to time applied to the practical consideration of 
Indian administrative problems fresh minds trained and dis¬ 
ciplined in the free atmosphere of English public life. 

2. That the Provinces should all have, like Madras and 
Bombay, Executive Councils of their own to assist their Gov¬ 
ernors,—as conducive to administrative unity and efficiency. 

3. That there should be on these Provincial Executive 
Councils Indian representatives equal in number to their 
English colleagues, in order that the whole higher work of Pro¬ 
vincial Administraf ion might be brought into closer contact 
with public sentiment than is otherwise possible. 

4. And, lastly, as a corrective to the evil of excessive 
Departmental separatist-centralization, there should be at 
the head-quarters of each Provincial Government a Board of ex¬ 
pert Departmental advice, presided over by a member of Council 
and composed— 

(1) of the heads of various Administrative Departments 
and 

(2) of an equal number of non-official members—to re¬ 
present the various popular interests concerned— 
Commercial, Agricultural, Sanitary, Educational, 
&c. 

The functions of the Board should be two—viz. :— 

(1) to assist the Provincial Government with their ad¬ 
vice in all Departmental matters of importance, and 

(2) to coordinate Departmental work with a view to 
greater unity of purpose and plan. The present 
arrangements which suffer these various Departments 
to work—each independently of the rest—evidently 
involves friction and waste of power and resource. 
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With the position of the Provincial Governments so im¬ 
proved and the Provincial, centres of authority so strengthened, 
we would go a step lower down the scale and propose a similar 
strengthening of administrative authority at the District centres 
and in the Districts. Here, the object is principally to impart 
to the District Administration the unity, strength and vigor it at 
present lack*. Frst, it is necessary that the District Collectors 
should be in reality—what they are at present in little more 
than a name—the directing anti controlling chiefs of the District 
Executive. And secondly, it is desirable that the various 
Administrative Departments should be brought together as at 
the Provincial head-quarters, and work in unison and with 
greater unity of purpose and method. And with this double end 
in view, we would advocate the creation of Administrative 
Councils for the Districts to focus and administer district busi¬ 
ness, under the presidency of the District Collectors, and 
composed of— 

( 1 ) The Local representatives of the various Depart¬ 
ments of Administration,—Forest, Public Works &c. 
and 

(2) The people’s elected rejiresentatives—equal in num¬ 
ber to their Departmental colleagues—including 

2 representatives of the landed classes—the rent-re¬ 
ceivers and the rent-payers, 

1 representative of the District Local Board—elected by 

non-official members, 

2 representatives of the Taluka Boards, 

1 representative of the Municipiiity of the chief town of 

the District, 
v • 

1 representative of the other Municipalities in the Dis¬ 
trict. 

The Departmental Officers would constitute a strong 
element in these Councils, and it would seem that the Col¬ 
lector-Presidents should have the assistance, as a counterpoise 
to the Departmental representation, of an equal number of 
non-official members. 

What the precise powers and functions of such District 
Councils should be, is a most important matter for consideration. 
Excise, Forest , Irrigation $ A Works, Sanitation , Medical 
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relief and Agriculture would suggest some of the 
various branches of District Administration which might be 
advantageously entrusted to their management and control. 

Such District Councils—constituted on a democratic basia 
—exist, for instance, in Austria for the administration of 
district affairs—interposed between the communal bodies and 
Provincial Diets. 

Thus aided, the position of the District Collectors would 
be largely improved and their influence and prestige as chiefs of 
the District Executive, increased, and we are persuaded, an 
effectual corrective might be applied to the existing centralizing 
tendencies of the Departmental organization, and finally, 
administrative authority strengthened at another local centre— 
viz., the Districts,—and brought into closer touch with local 
conditions and local sentiment than is possible under the present 
arrangements. 

Lastly, we come to the Village centres, the very bed-rock 
of the whole territorial organization of the country. Our 
village-system was at one time the sheet anchor of our national 
life, and in the interests of good Government and progress, 
we would wish it to be revived, improved and strengthened 
in the larger villages in the Presidency—villages of 500 in¬ 
habitants and more,—in some such ways as the following :—■ 

(1 ) That the administration of village officers should 
be re-organized on a broader basis under the head¬ 
ship of the village Patil. 

( 2) That the village Patil should have in the general 
conduct of village affairs the help and co-operation 
of a standing Panchayat or village committee,, 
composed of 5 men chosen periodically—say once 
in every 4 or 5 years—by the free voice of the 
whole village community . 

( 3 ) That the range of village business under the control 
of the Patil and the Panchayat should be consider¬ 
ably widened—and should include, inter alia :— 

1. ltevenue management. 

2. Village Pastures. 


3. Village Cattle-pounds. 

4. Village Sanitation. } 

5. Village Police. 

6. Village Criminal Justice. 


more or less as now* 
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Village Civil Justice. \ New branches, proposed to 
Village Forest. ! be transferred to communal 

Village Excise. ( control. 

Village Irrigation. J 

(4) That the village management should continue 
as now under the supervision of the Taluka Mamlat- 
dar and the control of the District Collector. 

(5) That the administration should have the advice 
' and asistance of the various Administrative De¬ 
partments through their local officers in all matters 
iu which such'advice and assistance might be 
necessary. 

The scheme of. village administrative re-organisatiou as 
out-lined above is intended for the larger villages which number 
in this Presidency 7,536. In the smaller villages, we are afraid 
the requisite material for such administration is not available ; 
and we have no change to propose in the existing arrangement. 

We would submit a few observations on the various points 
.-of the proposed scheme. 

1. First as regards the Village Patil :— 

The village with us is emphatically the pivot of the 
whole 1 administrative system— par excellence the 
centre at which the administration is in the closest 
touch with local conditions. And it is here, if 
: anywhere, that administrative _ authority needs to 
be strengthened as far as possible. It is essential 
—and indeed it is the sine qua non of our scheme— 
that the Patil should stand forth as the chief of 
the village administration—more as the honoured 
head and representative of the village community 
than as a mere servan t of the State to collect its 
dues and look after the village watch. He should 
have a larger share of administrative authority 
than at present; he should hold a position of 
o-reater influence and dignity, and his emoluments 
should be increased. And no effort should be 
spared to bridge over the gulf that at present 
separates him and the people, bring the village 
administration as represented in his person into 
real living contact with local sentiment, and 
identify the State and Villages in work, in interest 
and in feeling as far as possible. 
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o. Secondly, as to the Village Panchayat 

In times not very remote, we had all over the Deccan— 
in the larger villages—what were known as the 
Mirasdars’ Assemblies. Each commune had such 
an assembly of its own to look after its affairs. It 
was composed of all resident peasant-proprietors 
who—as do the citizens in the smaller cantons in 
Switzerland at the present day—assembled together 
at the village Chavdi or in the open air on the vil¬ 
lage common at stated periods in the year, made 
their own rules, and decided matters relating to 
pastures and grazing , forests and wood-cutting , 
village expenses, village temple endowments, and 
other like details of village management. The com¬ 
munal spirit was then strong, and there was a 
unity and a cohesiveness of village life, which 
constituted the strength of the village organiza¬ 
tion. Now, however, times are altered and much of 
the communal unity and streugtii of our villages is 
but a dim tradition ; and factions and dissension 
distract these village communities under the disinte¬ 
grating influences of modern life to a most harmful 
extent. Under such circumstances, it does not seem 
possible to revive the village assemblies of pre- 
British times; but we submit that, even so, in the 
larger villages at least, the villages might be safely 
granted the franchise and trusted in spite of the 
factions that exist and to elect a good and strong 
Panchayat—once in every 4 or 5 years—to admini¬ 
ster their affairs. 

The voice of the five is the voice of God, 
and in our villages, the Panchayais command the highest 
respect. 

The election of a Panchayat is held to be a sacred and 
responsible function; and we may be sure, neither the spirit 
of party nor the voice of faction would be suffered to mar such 
election proceedings. The villagers might assemble on the 
village common as in old times and elect their Panchas. 

3. Thirdly, as regards the range of Village Business 

(1) The village is now the unit as of old of revenue 
administration; but the village community has no 
voice in the assessment or distribution of the btate 
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dues as in old days. There is, however, bat little- 
scope for change in this respect—under our existing- 
Byotwari system. But we would suggest that 
the villagers may be allowed some share in the- 
final assessment of land Hevenue at least. 

( 2 ), ( 3) Village pastures ami village cattle-pounds — 
’call for no remark. 

4. As regards Village Sanitation :— 

We have in the Presidency our Village Sanitation Act of 
1889 under which Village Sanitation is entrusted to Village- 
Sanitary Committees ( Sec. 8 ) in the larger villages and to- 
Sanitary Boards ( Sec. 19) in groups of the smaller. Water- 
supply cleansing the street, preventing nuisances and insanitary 
aC te_-are among the various duties assigned to these Committees 
and Boards. Offences against the Village Sanitation rules are 
cognizable by them and are puuishable with fine which may 
extend to Es. 10 or in default, with confinement in the Village 
Chavdi for 48 hours. 

These Committees and Boards are composed of 3 or more- 
resident house-holders chosen by the District Collector who is 
allowed under Sec. 8 to procure the nomination or election 
by the house-holders of the Village, of .pialified persons in such 
mode as he shall deem expedient. 

The Act is already in force in several Villages and may be 

extended to others at the discretion of the Local Government, 
and his District officers. 

There does not seem, however, any need for such special- 
organization for Village Sanitation and we- would suggest that, 
the whole Village Sanitary business may be transferred to the 
control of the Village Patil and the Village Pancbavat— 
in which the Special Sanitary Committees and Boards should 
be merged This would no doubt be a radical change in the 
existing arrangement, but while it would cause no administra¬ 
tive inconvenience and lead to but little alteration m the per¬ 
sonnel, such amalgamation of Sanitary with the general 
business of Village management would largely help to strength¬ 
en the unity of the Village Administration. 

5 & 6 Next as regards Police and Criminal Justice 

Under the Bombay Village Police Act of 1867, the- 
Village Police is already under the control ot the Village-: 
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£atii (Sec. 5). The Police Patil, however, of the 
? A Jage is not always the same as the Revenue Patil, and there 
Is a needless division—and weakening of village authority. 
We hold that the Revenue Patil- the chief of the Village 
administration—should, as a rule, he also the Police authority 


for his village. 


The Patil is also tinder this Act empowered to try petty 
offences such as petty theft, petty assault or abuse, and punish 
nuisances and disorderly acts—such as bathing, washing in, 
and defiling any well or tank, cruelly torturing any animal 
&c. Here, as the Government of India suggests in its Re¬ 
solution of 21st March 1905, the trial of such petty offences 
should be entrusted to the Village Headmen and the Village 
Panchayats. 


These judicial Panchayats, however, would have to be 
different from the standing Panch Committee of the villages,— 
which are purely executive Boards to assist the Patils iu the 
general work of village management! Judicial is different from 
Executive work and the two functions should never be united as 
far as possible in the same hands. Besides, we ought to have 
-only one village head-man and no other—as the chief of the 
village Administration, and it is hence all the more necessary 
vthat the Panchayats for the trial of offences should be consti¬ 
tuted on a different basis. As is provided in Madras Act I of 
1889 in the case of the Village Munsiffs Court, the Collector 
should prepare and maintain a list of respectable persons resid¬ 
ing in the village and qualified to sit as members of a Bench, 
and we would jiropose that these Panchayats should be impan¬ 
elled by lot—one for each monthly session—from among the 


listed 1 men. 


Such administration of Criminal Justice by the village 
Panchayat Benches presided over by the Patils would be more in 
accordance with local custom and tradition than by the village 
head-man sitting alone, and while like Jilry-trial, it would 
associate the people in Judicial work—which cannot fail to have 
a most excellent educative effect, would best promote the 
unity of village public life. Such a system still survives in the 
W. Frontier Province, and by all accounts works most 
admirably—the head-man sitting down in his tribal Jirga to 
decide the cases—on stated days in the week. 


We now come to the four additional functions which we 
propose should be changed to the village administration —Civil 
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i* Excise, and Irrigation. To 

8. As regards Forests —we have in the Presidency no 
forests as such. The necessity of creating them, however,. 

is recognised, and when they are so created, they should' he 
under village control as in many parts in the Central Provinces. 
We had such village forests before, under communal manage¬ 
ment all over the Koukan and in parts of the Deccan up-land; 
and there is no reason why we should not have a- like 
arrangement again. 

9. As to Excise —there is the Excise Department charged' 
with the excntive control of this branch of administrative work, 
and all we propose is, that the village bead-man and the village 
Panch should have a consultative, if not a determining voice 
in the opening and location of liquor shops and the setting up 
of out-stills within the village bounds. 

10. Next as regard Irrigation —it is a most important 
point of village management. In former times, the villagers 
managed and controlled their own village works—tanks, wells 
and bandkara ( storage works ),—all over, Khandesh, Nasik, 
Satara, Belgaum and other Zillas. Now, however, they are 
under the P. Works Department; and village management 
except in reference to channel distribution is for the most part 
eliminated. This is surely not as it should be, and; we are 
strongly of opinion that these works originally constructed by 
communal effort and from communal funds and.since maintain¬ 
ed in proper condition by communal labor should be as in days 
of native rule under village control. 

Lastly, we come to. Civil Justice (7) in the Villages, Here 
there is a wide scope for change. We have already in the Pre¬ 
sidency over 200 village mnusiffs, and under the recent exten¬ 
sions of the Deccau Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879, Gov¬ 
ernment has the power to oppoint such munsiffs in any village 
they deem fit under Sec. 34 of the Act. Government can ap¬ 
point any village Patil or any other person of local influence to be 
a village munsiff for such village to take cognizance of simple' 
money suits ( Sec. 35 ) not exceeding in value Rs. 10. But no¬ 
where have we our Panchayats of old. In pre-British times— 
and under Maratha rule, we had the Pancbayat system in fine, 
working order all over the Presidency.. 
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6rding to Monntstuart Elphinstone (vide his Report? 
Peishwa Territories ) Civil Justice was administered m the- 
country by the Patil. When a complaint was made to a Patil^ 
he would send for the person complained of, and if he admitted 
the debt, settle the mode and time of re-payment. If the debt, 
was disputed and he could not effect a settlement, he assembled* 
a Panchayat who inquired into the matter and decided as they 
thought best. The consent of the parties to the Panchayat was; 
everywhere essential; the members were chosen with their 
approbation, and were usually people of the same situation in, 
life as the parties or people likely to understand the matter in 
dispute—as bankers in a matter of account And from their 
decisions there was no appeal. There was no limit as to value 
of suits. 

Under Madras Act I of 1889, such village Benches are- 
constituted in most villages and take cognizance of suits not 
exceeding in value Rs. 20. Either party to a suit may claim 
(Sec. 9, 3) trial by a Bench—usually of 3 judges. The 
Collector prepares and maintains a list of respectable persons 
qualified for such work and the list is hung up in the village 
court-house, and each party is entitled to nominate as a member 
any person in the list. 

We would propose an analogous system for this Presi¬ 
dency. The trial of simple suits should be by the village 
Benches as in Madras, and the money value of suits may be 
Rs. 50 and under. 

Such a revival of the indigenous institution of the laud 
would be hailed with delight in the villages. It would, render- 
justice cheap, expeditious and effective and save a world of 
trouble and harassment to the parties. Further, it would' 
bring immense relief to the stipendiary courts. Such suits not; 
exceeding in value Rs. 50 constitute usually full 6u per cent , 
of the total number of institutions. Last year in the Presi¬ 
dency, we had in all 102,024 institutions, of which suits of the* 
value of lis. 50 and under numbered 61,523. But, above- 
all, it would associate the people in such honorable and respon¬ 
sible work, and strengthen the unity and enhance the dignity; 
of village life. 

4. With the range of village administration so enlarged,, 
we have no change to recommend in the present arrangements., 
as regards direction and supervision. The Collector will con¬ 
tinue as now the one controlling officer for his District. 
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5. As regards Departmental advice, we propose that it 
may be rendered to the Village Administration always and in 
all matters—especially of a technical nature—by the various 
Administrative Departments through their local staffs. In 
Sanitary matters, the Patil should be entitled to advice and 
help from the local officers of the Sanitary Department ; in 
Forest business, from the local representatives of the Forest 
Department; in regard to Irrigation, from the local officers of 
the Public Works Department, and so on. Now it is the 
Departments that do the actual work. Under the proposed 
arrangements, the work will be done by those whose concern it 
properly is—only with their advice and help. Some such 
^change, we submit, in our village arrangements would help to 
bring those strong Special Departments into real touch with 
local conditions, and put an end to their present isolation and 
exclusiveness. 

We would thus have our old Village System revived and 
re-organized in some such ways as above, and the Village Ad¬ 
ministration improved and strengthened—and placed on a 
broader basis than at present. This would have a magic effect 
and improve the Administration at its broadest territorial base 
—bringing the rulers and the ruled into real living touch, and 
associating them in actual work and identifying them in 
.-sentiment and interest in a way in which nothing else could. 


Such is in rough outline our scheme of administrative re¬ 
organization, and if our appreciation of the existing system of 
administrative centralization and its paralysing effects on local 
llife is not altogether incorrect, would seem to offer a fair solu¬ 
tion of the problem now before the Commission. We 
,propose :— 

(1) That the e xis ting system of Imperial control —the 
fons-et-origo—oi our administrative difficulties should be largely 
modified by a clearer and stricter definition of tbe power of 
directing and controlling supervision as vested in the Govern¬ 
ment of India under the Charter Act of 1833, and by its 
■circumscription within limits which theory and experience per¬ 
mit to a Central Government, supreme over a number of de¬ 
pendent local administrations. 

Such control—when it comes to include, as at present, 
detailed regulation as well as general directive supervision and 
restraining power —exceeds all limitations, and as tending to 
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"" " (1) That the proposed expanded Councils may he reconsti¬ 

tuted on a bi-cameral plan—the two chambers— 
one to be nominated by the Crown and one chosen by 
popular vote, and to have concurrent and co-ordinate 
legislative authority, the supremacy of the Imperial 
Executive in cases of real and urgent necessity being 
safe-guarded by reteutiondn its hands of the constitu¬ 
tional power of overruling the chambers,—such an 
arrangement being calculated to obviate the necessity 
of withdrawing any large number of officials from their 
regular duties for attendance in Council and in other 
respects being a desirable and convenient arrangement. 

(2) That, the scheme of elective representation for the 
popular chambers should effectually provide for due 
and adequate representation :— 

(a) Of the general population by means of territorial 
electorates based on the village communal system 
of the country, the rural Panchayats serving as 
primary voting units, 

(b) Of important minorities such as the Mabomedans, 
the Sikhs, the Parsis, etc. through special elec¬ 
torates, 

(c) And of important, though limited, interests and 
special constituencies. 

VII. That, the Conference gratefully recognises the gen¬ 
erous spirit in which the proposed extensions of the powers and 
functions of the expanded Councils' are conceived—including 
the asking of supplementary questions and the discussion of and 
the moving of resolutions on any matter of general public 
interest, as well as extended facilities for debate on the annual 
Budgets. 

VIII. That, in reference to the discussions on the Budgets, 
however, the Conference ventures humbly to submit the follow¬ 
ing suggestions— 

(1) That, considering the nature of the existing arrange¬ 
ments of Provincial Finance which, while they leave 
the Provincial Governments no revenues of their own, 
only assign to them allotments of money from the 
Imperial Treasury for the local sendees transferred to 
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! gt^«tory enactment of the changes required,—an inquiry 
which would have best served to bring out in clear relief the 
weak points in the existing arrangements and indicate the 
directions in the which alterations were in the interest of progres¬ 
sive development needed in the constitution of the Government 
of India. 

IV. That, in consequence, the Conference regrets to find* 
that the proposed Government scheme of changes is in impor¬ 
tant particulars defective, and otherwise is not such as is 
calculated to give due effect either to the noble policy enunciat¬ 
ed in the Royal Message or to the generous intentions of 
Government. 


(A) LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


V. That, in regard to the Legislative Councils, the Con¬ 
ference is humbly of opinion that the proposed scheme is un¬ 
satisfactory inasmuch as— 

(1) It does not admit of any adequate enlargements of 
the Councils, because of the nni-cameral basis on 
which they are constituted and which it leaves un¬ 
altered, combined with the assumed Imperial necessity 
of maintaining on them, in the interests of the 
supreme authority of the Executive, the predominance 
of the official element in relation to the non-official. 

(2) It fails to make the exjmnded Councils truly and 
effectively representative of the people bv reason of 
a faulty system of popular election, which, while it 
omits to utilize the existing communal system of the 
country and make provision for the representation of 
the population at large on the old Panchayat basis 
which recognises no distinctions of class, creed or 
colour, gives special representation to minorities and 
special classes and limited interests. 

(3) And lastly, it does not, by its insistence on an official 
majority in the Supreme Legislature, serve to bring 
to these Councils any larger share in legislative autho¬ 
rity than at present. 

VI. That, the Conference ventures respectfully to submit 
the following suggestions in this regard for the favourable 
consideration of Government 
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At a Conference specially convened under the auspices of 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha for considering the Indian Reform 
proposals generally and the India Councils Bill now before the 
Lords in particular, and held on three successive days viz., 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 8th, 9t.h, and 10th 
March 1909, the Reform proposals as well as the Bill were 
subjected to prolonged discussion ; and eventually the following 
resolutions together with the appended explanatory note on 
the same were adopted as embodying, the opinion of the 
Conference:— 


Resolutions, 


I. That, the Conference welcomes with feelings of the 
most grateful satisfaction the Indian Reform Proposals at pre¬ 
sent under the consideration of Parliament, and which when 
sanctioned will mark a most notable stage onward along the 
path of constitutional advance in India. 

II. That, considering that the central object of the con¬ 
templated changes is to confer on the people of India a greater 
share in the legislation and government than they at present 
enjoy, and that it is proposed with a view to this object to 
place the constitution of Indian Government on a broader and 
a more representative basis by enlarging the Legislative 
Councils and extending their powers and functions on the one 
hand, and on the other, by expanding and strengthening* the 
Excutive Councils by the appointment of Indians, the Con¬ 
ference begs to record its high appreciation of the noble purpose 
and lofty motive by which the proposed measures are inspired. 

III. That, having regard to the vast importance of the 
issues involved in the proposed scheme of change, the Con¬ 
ference regrets that no inquiry by a Parliamentary Gomittee 
or a Royal Commission has been held as at one time contem¬ 
plated into the working of the Government of India Act of 1858 
and the Indian Councils Act of 1861 and 1892, by way of a 
necessary preliminary to the formulation in the shape of a 


* The Note on the Reform Scheme along with the Resolutions 
of the Conference held under the auspices of the Poona Sarvajanik 
.Sabha, were forwarded to the House of Commons on 18fch March 
1909. 
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(a) A proper syste.in .of oeutral.control being established 
—partly Imperial £o be exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as at present—and partly popular to 
be vested in the reconstituted Legislative Councils; 

( b ) Improvement of the relations between the Supreme 
and Local Governments being secured under a sound¬ 
er definition of their respective powers and res¬ 
ponsibilities ; 

( c ) Closer and more effective touch with local con¬ 
ditions and local sentiments, being ensured though 
the responsible participation of the people in actual 
administrative work; and 

(cl) Administrative authority being strengthened at the 
various local Centres—the Province, the District 
and the Village,— 

The Indian administrative system would be in our humble 
opinion far better adapted than at present to fulfil the one 
supreme purpose which is its raison d’etre— viz., the most 
effectual promotion of the moral, material and political welfare 
of the Indian people. 


Under some such scheme of re-construction the whole fabric 
of British Indian Administration would, we humbly think, be 
immensely strengthened, and placed on a stronger and broader 
basis than at any time before since British rule commenced; 
Indian progress would receive a fresh impetus; and England 
would be in a better position—to accomplish her high mission 
in India—the elevation of a great and ancient people to a 
higher plane of life, civilization, and material well-being. 

Salus populi supreme cst lex * 
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< ' / ( 6 ) by bringing it into closer touch with local condi¬ 
tions through the admission of the people to a res¬ 
ponsible participation in actual administrative 
work. 

In the Provinces — 

(a) The Provincial Governments should have within 
the sphere of their Provincial work as large a mea¬ 
sure of financial and administrative autonomy as is 
consistent with the general scheme of Indian Gov¬ 
ernment ; 

( i ) a machinery should be provided at the head-quar¬ 
ters of each Local Government for a proper co¬ 
ordination of administrative work as represented by 
the various Administrative Departments in the 
form of a Board of expert advice, composed partly of 
the Departmental chiefs and partly of the people’s 
chosen representatives, and 

(c ) there should be popular representative* on the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Councils in order to bring the 
higher work of administration into effective touch 
with public sentiment. 

In the Districts — 

The position of the District Collectors should be strength¬ 
ened by the establishment of District Administrative Councils— 
under their presidency—to be composed partly of the District 
representatives of the various Administrative Departments— 
with a view to co-ordination of Departmental work and as a cor¬ 
rective to Departmental centralization—and partly of the 
elected representatives of the various popular interests concern¬ 
ed—in order to bring the general work of district administra¬ 
tion into effective contact with local conditions. 

And lastly, in the Villages— 

The old Village System of the country should be revived 
and re-organized on a broader basis. 

[ Parenthetically, it may be observed that in our opinion the 
time is come when the Administration can safely and advan¬ 
tageously dispense with the assistance of the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners and Boards of Revenue. ] 
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fgM concentration of administrative work and responsibility, 
does more barm than good to the cause of sound and pro¬ 
gressive administration and is otherwise prejudicial to the 
growth of local independence, local life, local initiative and 
local progress, and requires curtailment and stricter definition. 


Such curtailment of central control being effected under a 
clearer definition and a better distribution of power and respon¬ 
sibility as between the Supreme Government and the Local 
Governments subordinate to it, their mutual relations would be 
.simplified and improved- 


(2) That side by side with such central control so cir¬ 
cumscribed—and partly in place of it, there should be built up 
in some shape or other an effective system ot popular control 
under the new scheme of Councils Reform ip the re-constituted 
Local Legislative Councils and their enlarged powers and func¬ 
tions. 


Some such arrangement as the following may be sug¬ 
gested :— 


( a ) Half the membership of the re-constituted Coun¬ 
cils to be given to popular election. 


( l >) The annual Budgets to be voted with a bill of 
appropriation tacked on—amendments being per¬ 
mitted to be moved, and divisions taken. 


( c ) The right of interpellation to be coupled with a 
further power to have discussion in Council on mat¬ 
ters of importance involving questions of admini¬ 
strative principle and plan. 


It is the sacred right of the governed to have such control 
over the administration of their country’s affairs—and it exists 
on a firm constitutional basis-in all tree, and progressive states. 


( 3 ) That a comprehensive scheme of administrative re¬ 
organization may be carried out with a view to strengthening 
administrative authority at the various local centres- 
r/inces, the Districts and the Villages — 


-the Pro- 


la) by broadening its base though the creation of admi¬ 
nistrative councils such as exist in Austria and 
Prussia, and 
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tptneir control, the Provincial Councils may be permitted 
to settle and vote their own Provincial Budgets— 
adjusting their assignments to their local requirements. 

(2) And that, in regard to tbe Imperial Budget, the 
statutory exclusions proposed in the Government 
scheme may be—covering as they do a very large area 
of the financial arrangements >for the year—in the inte¬ 
rests of useful and well ordered discussion, dropped 
as inexpedient and otherwise uncalled for. 

(B) EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

IX. That, having regard to tbe constitutional require¬ 
ments of the country and to the changed and changing position 
of the Provinces, the Conference ventures respectfully to 
suggest that they be all raised—including the Central Provin¬ 
ces and Berar—to the status of Presidential Governments to be 
presided over by Governors appointed direct from England, and 
that after they are so levelled up, Executive Councils on the 
plan of those of Bombay and Madras, as is proposed in the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme, may be created to assist them. 

X. That, even should it be decided to maintain un-altered 
the existing arrangement of appointing Lieutenant-Governors 
selected from the Indian Civil Service at the head of Local Gov¬ 
ernments, the Conference is strongly of opinion that the estab¬ 
lishment of Executive Councils to assist them is—from, the point 
of view alike of administrative efficiency and progressive deve¬ 
lopment—a necessary and desirable step. 

That, in this view of tbe matter, the Conference regrets the 
rejection in the Lords of clause 3 of the India Councils Bill 
authorizing the establishment of such Councils, and earnestly 
prays for its re-insertion. 

XI. That, the Conference begs to express its grateful 
recognition of the liberality of the Government proposal to 
appoint Indians to the Executive Councils. 

Such admission of Indians to an important share in the 
responsibilities of Administration in its highest sphere will be 
hailed with loyal satisfaction throughout the country as a noble 
vindication of the pledges of the great Queen's Proclamation ^ 


of 
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That, in this connection the Conference ventures to 
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(1) That such appointments of Indians to the jExe- 
cutive Councils may have the guarantee of statu¬ 
tory sanction. 

(2) That the Indian Members on the Executive Coun¬ 
cils should be recommended by the non-official 
members of Legislative Councils for nomination by 
Government. 

(3) And that no length-of-service rule may be made 
applicable to these appointments, as calculated to 
unnecessarily restrict the area of selection. 


Note on the Reform Scheme. 


The Conference welcomes with feelings of the deepest 
satisfaction the Reform Proposals as marking an important ad¬ 
vance along the path of constitutional development. 

The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 has this pledge :— 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian ' 
Territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects : and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” 

This is a pledge of equal treatment. .England is bound to 
treat India as she does her Colonies. The Colonies have—most 
of them—risen to the status of Self-Governing members of the 
Empire with representative institutions and responsible Govern¬ 
ment. And India hopes to receive in the fulness of time at the 
hands of her British Rulers the concession of a similar boon. 

Meanwhile, H. M. the King-Emperor’s message of Novem- 
. her last conveys this gracious assurance :— 

“ From the first, the principle of representative institutions 
began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when 
in°the judgment of my Viceroy and Governor-General and- 
others of my Counsellors that principle may be prudently extend¬ 
ed. Important classes among you, representing ideas that 
have been fostered and encouraged by British rale, claim equali¬ 
ty of citizenship and greater share in legislation and govern¬ 
ment. The politic satisfaction of such a claim will strengthen, 
not impair, existing authority and power. Administration will 
be all the more efficient, if the officers who conduct it have 
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pSaiSropportunities of regular contact with those whom it 
affects, and with those who .influence and reflect common opinion 
about it. I will not speak of the measures that are now being 
diligently framed for these objects. They will .speedily be 
made known to you. and will, I am very confident, mark a 
notable stage in the beneficent progress of your affairs.” 

The Reforms at present under consideration are in fulfil¬ 
ment of the Royal pledge and the Royal assurance; and their 
central object is to extend representative institutions in the 
country, and accord to the people a greater share in legislation 

and government than they have hitherto enjoyed,_and not 

simply to associate them with the administration of the country 

and give them an effective voice in expressing their interests 

and needs. Viewed . in their broader aspects, they are in¬ 
tended to confer on the people of India as Great Britain’s free 
and noble gift a new and representative constitution, under 
which they will have more largely than here-to-fbre in their 
hands the future progress and development of the country. 

And we have this further assurance in the recent Speech 
from the Throne:— 

“ A Bill will be at once laid before you dealing with the 
matters to which sanction is required, and it is my strong 
desire that the steps to be taken for giving effect to the policy 
announced in my message of November to the Princes and 
people of India, may impartially protect the interests and 
advance the welfare of all races and classes and communities 
of my Indian Dominions.” 

Such is the new policy—a policy of constitutional reform 
—worthy not only of the best traditions of British rule in India 
but of the larger statesmanship of the Empire. It inaugurates 
the dawn of a new era for the country and opens a new chapter 
m the history of the relations between Great Britain and India. 
And the Conference begs to express its most grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of the high purpose and the lofty motive by which the 
policy so enunciated is inspired. Judged, however, from the 
stand-point of these promises and assurances and the policy so 
announced, the Government scheme of changes actually 
proposed is far from satisfactory and is otherwise defective in 
important particulars ; and, the Conference is afraid, it cannot 
give due effect to the generous intentions of the Government 
without large and fundamental alterations. 
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la this connection the Conference must express its deep 
Tegret that no inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee ora 
Royal Commission has been held as usual in the time of the 
E. I. Company upto 1853 and as at one time contemplated, 
into the working of the Government of India Act of 1858 and 
the Indian Councils Acts of 1861 and 1892 by way of a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to the formulation of the changes required. 
Nothing would have served better than such an inquiry to 
brino- out in clear relief the weak points in the existing arrange- 
ments and to indicate the directions in which modifications 
were in the interests of progressive development, needed in 
the constitution of the Government of India. Sucli inquiries 

into the administration of Indian affairs were held in the days 
of the E. I. Company’s rule—notably in the years proceeding 
the Charter Renewal Legislation of 1793, 1893, 1833 and 
q 853 —and admittedly with excellent results. 


The Government proposals fall under two groups:— 

1. Changes in the Legislative Councils. 

2. Changes in the Executive Councils. 

(1) Legislative Councils Reform. 

The changes proposed include:— 

(a) Re-constitution of the Councils. 

(1) Numerical Expansions. 

( 2) Structural Plan. 

(3) Elective Representation. 

(4) Official Majorities, 
powers and functions of the 


(6) Extension of the 
Councils. 


The Conference is of opinion that the Government scheme 
is in both these respects open to serious objection and requires 
large amendment. 

(a) Re-constitution of the Councils. 

In this connection it may be noted 


fl) That it is the desire of the Governor-General in 
V / Council that the Legislative Councils in India should 
now be enlarged to the fullest extent compatible 
with the necessary authority of the Government. 

(Despatch, August 1907.) 
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The Governor-General in Council further desires 
“that these bodies should be so constituted in 
respect of non-official members as to give due and 
ample representation to the different classes and 
interests of the community.’’ 

“ That the Legislative Councils should reflect the leading 
^elements of the population at large. 7 ’ 

( Lord Morley’s Despatch, Nov. 1908. ) 

That it is the object of Government “ that these Legisla¬ 
tive Councils should represent truly and effectively, with a 
reasonable approach to the balance of real social forces, the 
wishes and needs of the communities.’’ 

(Lord Morley’s Reply to the Mahomedan Deputation. ) 

That the constitution of these Councils should be such as to 
impartially protect the interests and advance the welfare of 
all races, classes and communities ” in India. 

( Speech from the Throne, Feb. 1909.) 

(3) That the measure is intended to give the people’s 
representatives “ a greater share in- legislation. ” 

( Royal Message, Nov. 1908.) 

The scheme of changes, however, as formulated in the 
Government Despatches is not calculated, in the opinion of the 
Conference, to fulfil any of these objects. 

(1) It does not give us any adequate expansions of the 
Councils, because of the uni-cameral plan on which 
they are constituted and which it is not proposed 
to change. 

( 2) It fails, by reason of a faulty and defective system 
of election proposed, to make the expanded Councils 
duly and effectively representative of the various 
classes and interests of the community. On the 
. contrary, it converts them into close oligarchic 
bodies in which—excluding as it does the mass of 
the people from all share in direct representation— 
the interests of the voiceless millions are subordi¬ 
nated to those of the privileged few. 

O) It does not provide for the conferment upon the 
people’s representatives of any larger share in legis¬ 
lation than they have at present. 
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I—Numerical expansions :• 

The numerical expansions proposed are considerable-thr 

the country, they are altogether inadequate. 


Imperial Council ••• 
7 Provincial Councils . .. 


Off. Non-off. Eld. 

Total. 

32 '3 

28 

63 

137 31 

99 

267 

169 34 

127 

330 


Tims of tke total expanded membership ( 330 seats), only 
107 ir e thlcne open to popular election. In the Supreme 
we have -irist 28 elected members to represent the 
C<?1 w 1 and needs of a population of 232 millions. Bengal 
o fionnlation of over 50 millions has on its expanded 

s f " hS “ 

si p 

pSvta^.^mwttha population of nearly 12 millions have 
yet no Legislature of their own. 

The Government scheme contemplates an official majority 
• iv. ^rmreme Le-islative Council alone. In the Provincial 
® th ln no moh official predominance is insisted on. Even so, 
Councils, no sm. ^ . ec) . 0 f these enlargements is 

ta the infects tf ft. 
avowedly the nepeMty ^ Ksa ntivS, the official element m 
balance the non-official on the Councils on 
sufficient str Q eral b^sis ; and the sole question is what 
their preset . . em bers of the requisite standing and ex- 
number ot . detriment to the public service, be spared 

C°the? te^u ilntiee tor attendance in bgbhtin «— 

^ „ - f rum-official members is thus rigorously 

The uu ™l ) ! r i et | by the number of officials available for 
hmited and deter And a8 D0 larger number of 

^Jte"'aovemment‘them 8 el.e S admit the impoe.ital.ty, 
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^J&the narrow limits thus imposed,’” of providing in their 
scheme of expansion < 4 for the due representation of the vast 
^diversity of classes, races and interests in the Indian Empire/ 7 


II —Structural Plan 


The Conference is of opinion that the existing uni-cameral 
plan of these Legislative Councils—the officials and the non¬ 
officials sitting together in one chamber—in which lies the root 
difficulty in regard to these expansions, can no longer suit the 
expanded Legislature of the future. 


The uni-cameral arrangement not only bars the way to 
adequate enlargements of the Councils, but is otherwise an un- 
‘desirable and inconvenient arrangement:— 


( X ) It gives us unpoised popular Legislatures—single 
legislative chambers without the constitutional balance or 
steadying force which a two-chamber arrangement alone can 
supply. 

In most constitutional countries as well as in most of the 
self-governing Colonies of the British Empire, the national 


Legislatures are constructed on a bi-cameral plan. It is only 


in isolated countries such as Greece and Norway and in some of 


the Provinces in the Dominion of Canada that we find the uni¬ 
cameral arrangement preferred. In India, under the peculiar 
conditions of British rule, the need for a balanced Legislature 
.on a bi-cameral basis requires no emphasizing. 


( 2 ) The uni-cameral arrangement places both the official 
and non-official members in an anomalous and demoralizing 
position—the officials to be in their palaces with no views and 
no standpoint of their own to represent but only to vote on the 
side of Government, the non-officials to sit with them at the 
Council Board to voice public sentiment and opinion but to be 
out-voted on every division. 

Such a position of parties in the Legislatures is a most 
^undesirable position and must tend to lower their prestige, re¬ 
duce their usefulness, and rob their decisions of much ot their 
moral weight. 

( 3) Further, the arrangement necessitates the withdrawal 
•of as many as 160 officials—who must be senior men in the ser¬ 
vice—out of a total cadre of 1000-1100 men from their regular 
duties for attendance in Council, under the proposed scheme of 
.expansions, and that too, for no other or higher purpose than 
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of voting for Government measures,—a withdrawal which 
must cause serious administrative inconvenience and dislocation 
of business, and otherwise involve needless waste of power. 

(4) In constitutional countries, placemen do not sit and 
vote in the national Legislatures. In the United-Kingdom 
they are prohibited by statute from so sitting and voting in 
Parliament. In India it would seem even more necessary than 
elsewhere that the officers of Government—engaged in the 
general work of administration—should hold a position of 
dignified independence outside these popular Legislatures and 
the rough and tumble of their discussions and division lists. 

(5 ) More-over, the Conference holds that it is a poor de 
vice to seek to maintain in the popular Legislatures the supreme 
authority of the Executive by means of a numerical. preponder¬ 
ance of the official element. A constitutional. expedient in this 
regard—simpler and better by far—is to be found in the con¬ 
struction of the Legislatures on a two-chamber plan and in a 
proper adjustment of the powers and mutual relations of the.' 
two constituent chambers. 

HI—Elective Representation :— 

There is no more gratifying feature of this portion of the- 
Reform Scheme than the concession to the people of the valued 
privilege of the Elective Representation. 

Under the Charter Act of 1853, the Legislative functions- 
were for the first time separated, from the Executive , and inde¬ 
pendent Legislatures was formally constituted. It was, however, 
an entirely nominated Legislature composed of official members. 

The Councils Act of 1861 made a notahle change. It 
authorised the establishment,—besides the Supreme Legislative 
Council—of Legislative Councils for the Provinces. These were 
still to he nominated chambers but with non-official members 
added to represent the people. Sir C. Wood, the then Secretary 
of State for India, remarked on the point:—“I anticipate that 
the introduction of intelligent Indian gentlemen into the 
Councils will bring to their deliberations a knowledge of the- 
wishes and feelings of the Native population, which cannot fail 
to improve the laws passed by the Councils by adapting them 
to the wants of the great mass of the population of India..” 

The Councils Act of 1892 marked a stage in advance. It 
expanded the Councils—though to a limited extent—and allow¬ 
ed Election in a modified form with a view to give to the 
expanded Councils a representative character. Certain classes,. 
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tions and constituencies were permitted to recommend 
men of their choice for nomination by Government to the 
Councils. 

It is now proposed to allow election in its proper constitu - 
tiomlform in place of the existing process of recommenda¬ 
tion, to work along-side of nomination with a view to the due 
representation of the different classes and interests of the com¬ 
munity. The Conference is confident that no concession will be 
hailed with greater satisfaction. 

The system of Elective Representation proposed in the 
Government scheme is, however, in the opinion of the Con¬ 
ference essentially an oligarchic system of class representation, 
too narrow and restricted in its scope to ensure to the Councils 
a sufficient broadening of their base and make them truly and 
effectively representative of the people. 

It is proposed in the scheme to limit the privilege to special 
constituencies, special interests, special classes, and special 
territorial Electorates as represented by the District Boards and 
Municipalities. 

The representation is thus distributed :— 



Provincial Legislative Councils, 
99 seats. 


Supreme Legislative Council, 
28 seats. 


(1) Special constituencies 
Presidency Corpora¬ 
tions 

Universities 
Port Trust 

(2) Special Interests 
Commerce-European 
Commerce-Indian 
Planting interests 
Mill Industry 

( 3) Special classes 

Superior land-holders 15 
Mahomedans 13 

( 4) Special Electorates 
District Boards and 
Municipalities. 


Seats 

14 


28 


40 


99 


Seats 

(1) Commercial interests 4 
( 2) Superior Land-holders 7 

(3) Mahomedans 5 

(4) Provincial Councils 

—Non-official members 12 

28 
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The scheme of elective representation so framed is open 
to two broad—and to the mind of the Conference—fatal 
objections :— 

( 1 ) That the entire representation is special, oligarchic 

representation. 

(2 ) That while the privilege is allowed to special classes 
and interests, the vast mass of the population is excluded from 
all share in it. 

I. Special Representation :— 

( i)—Representation accorded to ( 1) special constituen¬ 
cies and ( 2 ) special interests calls for no remarks beyond that 
it touches only small minorities and limited interests. 

( 2 )—The landed interest ( 3 ) gets a considerable propor¬ 
tion of seats—15 on Provincial Councils and 7 on the Supreme, 
in all 22. Small Electorates—100-150 strong—in each Pro¬ 
vince are to he formed for the purpose. It is admitted that 
the interests of the landlords are not always identical with 
those of their tenants. 

( 3)—As regards the Mahomedans—18 seats are set apart 
for their exclusive benefit—13 on the Provincial and 5 on the 
Supreme. 

Where as in Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Bengal they are a minority of the population and have little 
chance of getting their due share of representation, as such their 
claims are undisputed. But where as in East Bengal and 
Assam, the Punjab, and Sind they out-nnmber the other com¬ 
munities, or where as in the United Provinces, though a minority, 
they hold a favoured position, their title to such privilege is 
open to challenge. 

The total Mahomedan population affected by the scheme is 
50‘6 millions. In East Bengal and Assam i 17*8(5 millions ), in 
the Punjab ( 10-82 millions ) and in Sind ( 2-44 millions ), the 
Mahomedans (in all 31-12 millions) out-number the Hindu 
and other communities. In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Mahomedans number 6-7 millions or about 14 per 
cent of the entire population, live on most friendly terms with 
the other communities and have more than their due share of 
representation on the District and Municipal Boards. So that, 
37-85 millions or 75 per cent of the total Mahomedan popula¬ 
tion under the scheme holds a strong or favoured position. In 
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(9 millions ), Bombay (1-2 millions ) and Madras ( 2-4 
millions ), they number about (12*7 millions) and form a minor¬ 
ity of the population, whose claims as such deserve sympathetic 
consideration. 

The Government scheme allows them special representation 
throughout/ whether a minority or a majority of the population. 

And Lord Morley has stated in his speech in the Lords 
. that the demands of the Mahomedans to elect their own re- 
- presentatives at all stages and for a number of seats in excess 
of their numerical strength, will be met in full. 

There is absolutely no desire in any quarter to dispute the 
claims of the community as a minority of the population ; but 
when the Mahomedan leaders go further and demand a privileged 
2)Ositioh, as a distinct nationality divided in interests and senti¬ 
ments and in hopes' and ambitions from the rest of the com- 
/munity and by reason of a special political and historical 
importance, and demand denominational electorates from the 
i rural base right up to the top and special representation com¬ 
mensurate not only with the numbers but with special position of 
the community,' it is a demand which the whole country must 
earnestly deprecate and oppose. And the Conference submits 
that any concession to such separatist claims on the part of the 
Mahomedan community would be a grievous departure from, the 
principles and traditions of British Indian policy followed ever 
since British rule.commenced, and is fraught with peril to the 
tbest interests of India. 

The Mahomedans have to recognise with the other com¬ 
munities that politically the interests of all classes and races in 
the country are essentially identical , and that it behoves them to 
'* meet ohAhe-plaform of ’ a■ common citizenship and labour in 
harmony'and in a friendly spiritfor the common good . 

( 4) As-regards the .District Boards and Municipalities— 
f these are the only territorial electorates we have under the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme. But constituted as they are at present and 
with tjieir restricted franchises, they touch only the fringe of 
the population. • Besides^ operating as they have to do over 
extensive unmanage-able areas, they do not well succeed as 
territorial constituencies. 

Such representation is allowed in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, East Bengal and Assam, Madras and Bombay—4 seats 
sfor the District Boards and 4 for the Municipalities in each 
40 
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Province. As regards the District Boards, we have electoral 
groups of 6-12 Districts, each covering an area of over 25,000 
square miles and containing a population ot 4-12 imUions. 
Similarly regarding the Municipalities, large numbers ot them 
are grouped for the purpose over scattered urban areas. .Elec¬ 
tion under such conditions, as the Madras Government points- 
out, loses much of its reality and effectiveness. 


II. But the most fatal defect in the Government scheme, 
in the opinion of the Conference, lies in the total exclusion of the 
mass of the population from all share in elective representation 
on the expanded Councils. There is no attempt to build up 
comprehensive system of territorial electorates on the basis of 
the village P&nchayats for a due and effective representation of 
their interests. 


Such exclusion inflicts the gravest injustice on the voiceless 
millions and converts the expanded Councils into close oligarchic 
Legislatures, in which their interests are handed over to the 
care of the privileged few whose wishes and needs are admit¬ 
tedly not always in harmony with theirs. 


Government admit the fatal defect but think “ that no* 
means can for the present be devised of giving ” the masses-- 
of the people direct representation on the Councils. And they 
hold the view that “ for the present at any rate, the needs and 
sentiments of the masses of the people must find expression 
through those, whether official or non-official, who are ac¬ 
quainted with their daily life and are qualified to speak with f 
authority on their behalf. ” 


The classes cannot adequately represent the masses, and as 
all experience testifies, the masses must have their own chosen 
representatives in the national Legislatures to protect their 
interests. As far as this country is concerned, we have our 
village Panchayats, than which no finer or firmer ground-work 
could be desired on which to build up an effective system ol 
representation for the masses on the Councils. In 1890 it may 
be remembered that Sir W. Plowden actually proposed such a. 
scheme of popular representation for India and submitted to- 
Parliament an Indian Councils Bill embodying the proposal. 


The Indian Village system is still a living organisation 
which, though it no longer possesses its old cohesiveness and 
force, exists as an integral social whole with its net-work of. 
Panchayat Councils. Election and representation are ideas as* 
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__ to the mind of rural India as are those of the succes¬ 
sion of day and night; and the constitution of elective Pancha- 
yats for social and other purposes is a familiar every-day 
occurrence of our rural life. And taking the village Pancha- 
yats as the first primary voting units, it is easy to go up the- 
ladder and have representation for the masses on the Councils, 
on a territorial basis and under a system of indirect election by 
one or two intermediary stages. Viewing the matter in this 
light, the Conference must express its respectful but emphatic- 
dissent from the opinion expressed by the Government of India 
as to the impossibility, under presetifc conditions, of framing- 
any feasible plan for the purpose of such popular representation 
on the Council. 

As it is, the failure to utilize the living communal organisa¬ 
tions of the country in this respect is a radical defect in the 
Government scheme, which seriously detracts from its value and 
effectiveness. The Councils thus constituted can never claim to 
be truly representative of the various classes and interests in 
the country. 

III. Official Majorities ;— 

An official majority is a device by which Government 
secures a majority in the Legislative Councils by means of 
official members. The official members vote with Government 
and for Government measures. 

It has been decided to dispense with such majorities in 
the Provincial Councils. The risks involved in the step are 
thus to be met:— 

(1) If the non-official members press undesirable legis¬ 
lation, this should be met by the exercise of the power 
to withhold assent, possessed by the head of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(2) Secondly, the range of subjects within the sphere of 
these Councils is rigorously limited by statutory ex¬ 
clusions ; and there is little reason to anticipate^ 
serious mischief. 

(3) Besides, with the Councils constituted as proposed' 
and representing such divergent interests, it is unlike¬ 
ly that the non-official members will all unite to resist; 
a measure proposed by the Executive Government. 
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Should such a combination occur—wfiich is extremely 
improbable—it might be a good reason for thinking 
that the proposed measure was really open to objection 
and should not be proceeded with. In case, however, 
it should be held necessary to carry through a measure 
so opposed by the non-official members in any Provin¬ 
cial Council, the Supreme Legislative Council possesses 
a concurrent power to legislate for any Province and 
its aid may be invoked, and Lord Morley says, “ though 
I strongly favour a policy that" would leave to each 
local Legislature the duty jof providing for its own 
requirements,'still I recognise in this power an ample 
safe-guard, should unddr exceptional circumstances a 
real demand for its exercise arise.” 

In the Supreme Legislative Council, however, .a per¬ 
manent official majority is held to be 4 6 absolutely necessary.” 
‘The Secretary of State remarks on the point :— u while I desire 
to liberalize as far as possible the Provincial Councils, I recog¬ 
nise that it is an essential condition of this policy that the 
Imperial Supremacy should be in no degree compromised. I 
must therefore regard it as essential that Your Excellency’s 
Council in its Legislative as well as its Executive character 
should continue to be so constituted, as to ehsure its constant 
and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional obligations 
that it owes, and must always owe,, to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and to the imperial Parliament.” 

Thus briefly it is the will of the . Executive Government 
that must in all cases and under all circumstances prevail, whe¬ 
ther the non-official m.embers in- the Councils vote with it or 
not. # - " • 

Such an arrangement aims a fatal blow at the independ¬ 
ence of the Legislatures, tends to reduce them to th^. position 
of mere consultative Councils without any decisive voice in the 
final shaping of legislative measures, and fails to confer upon'the 
people’s representatives in the Councils any “ larger share in' 
legislation ’• than they at present "possess-—such as is promised 
in the Royal Message of ^November last. - 

Thus, on a careful ' consideration of the 'Government 
scheme as a whole in so far as it relates to’ the constitution of 
these Councils, the Conference is unable to resist the conclusion 
that it is altogether a defective scheme—scarcely calculated to 
oarry out the generous, intentions of Government in this regard 
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... 1 (lue eff ecfc to the noble policy announced in the Royal 

...essage of November last. The scheme, as it is, does not 
allow of any adequate enlargements of onr Councils, nor make 
them really representative of the people and their varied inte¬ 
rests. nor confer on them any larger m easure of independence or 
legislative authority. " 


The Conference would submit for the consideration of Gov¬ 
ernment the following outline of a modified scheme for the 
reconstitution of the Councils :— 


(1) First, the Conference would propose to reconstitute 

the expanded Councils on a two-chamber plan, and for these 
among other reasons :— 


(a) This is the plan that suits our conditions best. A 
uni-cameral arrangement would give us un¬ 
balanced popular Legislatures which would not 
do for a country situated as ours is and with such 
varied social elements and such divergent iuterests. 


{!>) Secondly, it is the only safe, sound and workable 
arrangement for the advancing stages of constitu- 
tional. development, as the experience of the 
Colonies so amply testifies. 


(c) Thirdly, it is the plan preferred in most con stitu- 
tmnal countries as well as in most of the Colonies 
of the British Empire. 


(d) Fourthy, such an arrangement would obviate the 
necessity, in the interests of the supreme autho¬ 
rity of the Executive Government, of taking away 
any large number of officials from their regular 
administrative duties for attendance in the Councils 
to ensure a Government majority. 


(») 


It would remove a serious obstacle to the future ad¬ 
vance in the matter of enlargements of the Councils. 
Our Councils as at present are small offi¬ 
cial bodies—the offioial members out-numbering the 
non-official so as to secure official predominance. 
With the expansions now proposed, these Councils 
become popular Legislative assemblies ; and these 
popular Legislatures must grow in numbers as the 
years roll on, and the requirements of the country 
grow with every fresh stage of constitutional de- 
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velopment along the line. And the futility 
obvious of any attempt to maintain official pre¬ 
dominance by means of a corresponding increase 
in the number of official members without serious 
dislocation of administrative business. Under such 
conditions, the bi-cameral plan offers the only safe 
solution of the difficulty, the only safe means of 
maintaining the necessary balance of strength as 
between the Government and the popular party in 
the national Legislatures. 

(/) Such an arrangement, besides, is not open to any 
practical objection. Where-as in the case of the 
Provincial Councils there is to be no official 
majority, it can make no difference in regard to the 
balance of parties or the transaction of business, 
whether the official and non-official members sit 
together in a single composite chamber or apart in 
two distinct chambers—each with co-ordinate and 
concurrent authority. In regard to the Supreme 
Legislative Councilman official majority is no doubt 
insisted on with a view to the maintenance of the 
supreme authority of the Executive; but the 
object aimed at might as well be attained under a 
bi-cameral plan by means of suitable constitu¬ 
tional safeguards. 

(2) The Legislatures thus constituted will consist—each 
of two chambers, one to represent the official side and one the 
popular. The official chamber may be designated a Legislative 
Council; the popular, a Legislative Assembly. 

Of our 8 major Provinces, 7 have already their Legislative 
Councils; the Central Provinces and Berar alone have no 
Legislature of their own. The Conference would recommend 
that this Province may now be accorded the privilege of a 
separate Legislature. 

It is a most important province with its central position 
and with a population of about 12 millions—now more than 
half a century under British rule. It is still a non-Iiegulation 
Province under a Chief Commissioner and with an inferior 
administrative organisation. In spite of this draw-back, the 
Province has been making steady progress during the past half 
century in education, in local self-government and in the 
growth of a constitutional environment and deserves the con¬ 
cession prayed for. 
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) Of the two chambers of the Legislatures so con- 


( a ) The Legislative Councils should be nominated 
the Crown. 


by 


(£) The Legislative Assemblies should be elected by 
popular vote. 


(4) As regards the composition and strength of these 
foi-cameral Legislatures :— 


(i) Legislative Councils 


(a) The Provincial Legislative Councils may be small 
official councils of, say, 12 to 16 members includ¬ 
ing members of the Executive Council, ex-officio 
heads of department and other high officers of 
Government selected for their special knowledge 
and experience, as well as a few nominated 
non-officials chosen from among persons of position 
and influence—retired judges, distinguished educa¬ 
tionists, eminent scientists, etc. 


(b) The Supreme Legislative Council has to be of a 
larger size and may consist of 30-32 members in¬ 
cluding 7 members of the Executive Councils, 7 
other high officers of Government, 8 Provincial 
official representatives, chosen by the Provincial 
Legislative Councils one each, and lastly, 10 
non-officials to be nominated from among men of 
the highest position and influence in the country 
who would bring to its deliberations long and varied 
experience gathered in various fields of work— 
lawyers, retired Administrators of Native States, 
Jamindars etc. 


v(ii) Legislative Assemblies 

These Legislative Assemblies both Provincial and 
Supreme should be the people’s chosen chambers— 
sufficiently strong and, as far as practicable, repre¬ 
sentative in their character, reflecting in the com¬ 
position all the varied elements of the population. 
They should include representatives of the general 
population, representatives of important minorities 
and representatives of special classes, interests and 
constituencies. 
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The mode of election may be direct or indirect as 
may be deemed suitable in each case. 

(a) Provincial Legislative Assemblies :— 

(1 ) Representation of the general population. 

The Conference would organise a comprehensive 
system of territorial electorates based on the com¬ 
munal system of the country. Each district or 
(when the areas and populations are small) each 
group of districts, in no case mpre than two, should 
have an electoral college of its own and have the 
right of returning one representative to the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly ofits Province. 

The villages in each Taluka should be grouped 
into unions of 5—10 villages; and these rural unions 
and the townships comprised in the area should 
have, as primary voting units, electoral boards to 
choose delegates to the electoral committee of their 
Taluka. The franchise may be universal suffrage 
or on the basis of a small property qualification. 

Each Taluka should have as an intermediary 
unit an electoral committee composed _ partly of 
delegates from rural unions and partly of delegates 
from the townships ; and this Taluka committee is to 
elect its representatives to the electoral college of 
its district. 

And each district (or group of districts) should 
have an electoral college of its own, thus composed 
of delegates from the Talukas, to elect its representa¬ 
tive to the Legislative Assembly of its Province. 

(It may be added that both the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras are iu favour of allowing re¬ 
presentation to - the Districts on the expanded 
Councils of the Province ). 

( 2 ) Representation of minorities :— 

The Mahommedans, the Sikhs, the Native Christians, 
the domiciled European community, the Parsis,—all 
these should have special representation in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. There may be direct elec¬ 
tion where possible as e. g. iu the case of the Parsis, 
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o* indiwcfc olectipu wbfire nepeasaty 'W,e>. : g.. in the 
case of tjio Mahomedans through electoral; continjt- 
tees apd electoral collpjps. 

(3) Representation of special class:—Such as the land¬ 
lords, social interests such as tea, jute, mills, etc., 
and special constituencies such, as the Universities. 
In all such epses special, electorates may be .formed 
for the purpose of returning representatives to the 
Councils as is proposed in the Government 
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Legislative Assemblies 


So constituted, these Provincial 
would work out somewhat thus 

Madras ( 24 Districts) will have a legislative 
Assembly of • • • ••• •*• »•* ••• 40 

Bombay ( 26 Districts )... ... 40 

Bengal ( 34 Districts ) ... «M Mt ••• 50 

U. Provinces ( 48 Districts ) ... . 60 

East Bengal and Assam ( 20 Districts) ... 40 

Punjab ( 29 Districts ) ... . ... 36 

C. Provinces and Berar ( 22 Districts) ... 25 

JBurmah (41 Districts)... ... ... ... 25 

( b) The Supreme'Legislative Assembly:— 

The Legislative Assembly of the Supreme Legislature may 
consist of, say, 32 delegates selected by the 8 Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies—each returning four, 2 for the districts, 
1 for the minorities, and 1 for,the special classes and interests, 
to be chosen by the representatives of these constituencies in 
the Provincial Assembly. 

Working of these two-chamber Legislatures— 

(1 ) The Legislatures both Supreme and Provincial should 
have their sphere of work defined bv statue as now. The 
Provincial Legislatures to legislate only for their respective 
Provinces; the Supreme Legislature to legislate not only for the 
.whole country but also for any Province on its own initiative or 
at the instance of the Provincial (hwernmeut concerned. 

(2) The two cliambers are to have co-ordinate and .con¬ 
current authority. Both should have an epial fight of 
initiative in legislation. The concurrence of both should be 
necessary to the passing of legislative measures. A Bill 
rejected by either falls through. 
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( 3) The head of the Government may depute special offi- 
cers to either chamber for the purpose of answering questions, 
presenting papers, and supplying information on behalf of 
•Government. The officers so deputed should sit in the 
chambers, may take part in the" discussions,' in no case are 
they to vote. 

(4) The assent of the head of the Government as repre¬ 
senting the Crown should be required to the passing of all 
Legislative projects. He may give or withhold his assent as he 
deems fit. 

(5) When the chambers agree, the proposed Legislative 
projects should be submitted^ - the head of the Government 
for assent. When they differ, 

(&) In the case of the Provincial Legislatures, they fall 
through and ought not to be presented to the head 
* of the Government for assent. The Provincial 
Government concerned may, if it thinks fit, move 
the Supreme Government to take up the desired 
legislations. 

( fi ) In the case of the Supreme Legislature the Governor- 
General-in-Couneil should have the power under 
statutory regulation, where he deems it absolutely 
necessary in the public interests, to overrule the 
Legislative Assembly with the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State. 

IV. Extension of the powers and functions of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils. 

The Conference begs to record its high appreciation of the 
proposed concessions in this regard. 

Under the Act of 1861 the work of the Councils was 
strictly confined to Legislative Enactment. 

The Act of 1892 allows debate on the annual financial 
statement—although no legislation is involved, and in this debate 
it is permissible for members to draw attention to any matter 
of public interest whether it arises directly or indirectly out of 
the Budget proposals or not. . The Act also allows the right of 
interpellation—subject to such restrictions as Government may 
prescribe. No amendments, however, are allowedJto be moved 
on the Budget proposals and no discussion in respect of any 
answer given by Government. 
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proposed to relax these restrictions and permit 
greater freedom of debate and ampler opportunities for the 
expression of views. 

(1) It is proposed to give power by statute to members 
•to move resolutions on matters of general public importance, 
the resolutions to be in the form of recommendations. The 
final decision in all cases is of course to rest with the Gov¬ 
ernment and not with the Councils. In the event of a 
resolution not being accepted, an opportunity would be taken, 
•Government assure us, of explaining its reasons. 

(2) It is further proposed by way of extension of the 
sight of interpellation, to permit the asking of supplementary 
•'questions. 

(3) Thirdly and lastly, it is proposed to afford to the 
Councils larger opportunities of expressing their views on the 
Budget. The Councils may discuss and record their opinions 
by vote on The financial proposals of the Government. Gov¬ 
ernment of course retains in its hands the powers of both 
original initiative and ultimate control. 

The proposed extension of the existing powers and func¬ 
tions of the expanded Councils in all these three directions 
is a most important feature of the Government scheme of 
reform and will be hailed with grateful appreciation, as cal¬ 
culated to bring the people’s representatives into closer, more 
real touch with the general course of Administration and other¬ 
wise improve ami strengthen their position. 

In respect of the budget proposals, however, the Con¬ 
ference would earnestly pray for a much larger measure of 
•concession than is contemplated. 

Extended facilities for debate and discussion in Committee 
^ad in Council are no doubt allowed; and the valued power, 
too, is conceded to the members to move formal resolutions 
on the financial arrangements for the year. But these resolu¬ 
tions and votes are strictly and rigorously to be in the nature 
dimply of recommendations which the Executive Government 
may or may not accept at its discretion. What public opinion 
in the country asks for, is not merely extended opportunities 
for expression of views and for the tendering of advice and 
suggestion to Government, but a larger and more effective voice 
Tor the people’s representatives in the Councils in the final 
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shaping of the annual budgets—Imperial and Provincial 1 alike,, 
which, apart from their intrinsic importance, have such a close- 
and vital bearing on the well-being of the people. 

(a) As regards the Provincial Budgets 


As things are at present, strictly speaking, the 


Local Governments have no Budgets of their own 


in- 


—no independent sources of revenue and no 
dependent heads of expenditure. They have only 
a portion of their Provincial Expenditure transferr¬ 
ed to their control and are granted assignments of 
monies from the Imperial Treasury for the (Pro¬ 
vincial services, and their sole concern is to adjust 
their expenditure to their allotted iucome. Taking 
the Accounts for 1906-07, the total amount of 
assignments thus placed at the disposal of these 
Iiocal Governments is 32‘7 erores or just 30 per 
cent of the aggregate Imperial revenues. A large 
portion of the money so allotted is for obligatory 
expenditure—including cost of collection and General 
Administration; and it is only the small residue— 
about a third of the total assignments—that is alt 
that the Provincial Governments have at their free- 
disposal. And their Budget arrangements consist 
in allocating this small portion of their revenues- 
to various Provincial purposes. There is here 
absolutely no question of the constitutional Power 
of the Purse—no question of Imperial obligations 
or responsibilities; and the Conference submits 
that the expanded Councils may be permitted to- 
decide by their free and unfettered vote on such, 
adjustments of their Provincial expenditure. 

The Municipalities and District Boards are per¬ 
mitted to vote their own Budgets—over 10*2 crores- 
of income and expenditure; and the Conference-is 
strongly of opinion that the new expanded Coun¬ 
cil's ought ..not to he placed by statute in any worse 
or weaker, position in'this respect. 
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As, regards the Imperil Budgets :— 

The epestion touches the Power of the Purse; and 
•the Conference at this' stage of the country's con¬ 
stitutional advance would generally acqttiesc? in the 
Government proposals. In "view, however, of the 
•vast importance of the subject, the Conference would 
respectfully ask in the interests of sound and bene¬ 
ficent administration that the nou-otficial members 
-of the Supreme Legislative Council, as representing 
the public opinion of the country, ought to have 
the very amplest opportunities of placing their 
views in the shape of formal resolutions before 
-Government on every broad aspect of the Imperial 
Budget—whether on the side of revenue or of ex¬ 
penditure; and that there may be no needless re¬ 
strictions on the freedom of such debate and; dis¬ 
cussion. 

Government proposes, however, to exclude from 
the permissible range of debate certain important 
heads of the Imperial Budget,—on the side of 
revenue, Stamps, Customs, assessed Taxes, etc*; 
■ou the side of expenditure, Army, Marine, Military 
Works, Debt, Railways, Statutory Charges, etc. 
These heads, particularly on the side of expenditure,_ 
scheduled for exclusion cover a very wide area of 
the Budgetary arrangements; and the proposed 
■exclusions would be felt as a most serious grievance, 
-as imposing unnecessary restrictions on freedom of 
•debate; and as Government proposes to maintain 
in its hands the power of both original initiative 
•and ultimate control, the Conference prays that 
these scheduled exclusions in the Imperial Budget 
may be dropped. 

2. The Executive Councils. 

The contemplated changes are:— 

,(1) Creation of Executive Councils for the Provinces 
under Lieutenant Governors, 
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(2) Enlargements of the Coucils of Bombay and Madrasi 
(3 ) Appointment of Indians to the Executive Councils* 
(1) Creation of Executive Councils for the Provinces:— 

As at present, of the 8 major Provinces, Bombay and Madras 
are under Governors assisted by Executive Councils; Bengal r 
East Bengal and Assam, Burma, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab are under Lieutenant-Governors without Councils* 
to assist them; while the Central Provinces-andBerar are a 
non-regulation Province under a Chief Commissioner. 

The Conference ventures to think that the time has come 
for elevating all these latter 6 Provinces including the Central 
Provinces and Berar to the status of Presidential Governments 
and placing them like Madras and Bombay under Governors 
appointed from England. 

A change is rapidly coming over the position of the* 
Provinces, which in the interest of progressive administration* 
deserves to be recognised. They are no longer Local Admi¬ 
nistrations—confined to the simpler duties of collection of 
revenue and maintenance of peace and order—but they are 
Provincial Governments proper, each with a Legislature, an 
administrative organisation and a financial system of its own 
and the interests of administrative efficiency and progressive 
development alike require that these Local Governments should 
be presided over—not by Lieutenant-Governors or Chief Com¬ 
missioners recruited from the Indian Civil Service,—but like 
Madras and Bombay by Governors appointed from England. 

India is passing through a most important stage of her 
political progress; and the Conference considers it essential thatr 
she should have as heads of Local Governments to preside over 
the transition and guide her to a higher plan e of political life-,. 
Governors brought out from the free atmosphere of England’— 
statesmen chosen from the front ranks of public life,—who 
would bring to their work in India a wider outlook, a greater 
breadth of view and a larger experience of representative insti¬ 
tutions than purely Indian experience can supply. 
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rug connection, the Conference notes with regret that 
Lord Morley is inclined to uphold the existing arrangement 
and retain at the head of the Local Administrations officers 
chosen from the Indian Civil Service—trained and experienced 
only in the routine duties of Indian Administration, and with 
no broader outlook or larger experience. The Conference, 
however, is not without hope that on a further consideration 
of the matter the Secretary of State will see reason to revise 
his judgment. 

When the Provinces are so levelled up to the higher status 
of governorships, the Conference would give its most hearty 
support to the Government proposal to give them the assistance 
of Executive Councils as in Bombay and Madras composed 
of Indian officers of the highest standing in the administration. 
Even should it be decided to maintain the existing arrangement 
untouched and retain lieutenant Governors at the head ot 
Provincial Governments, the Conference submits that the 
institution of Executive Councils to assist them as in Bombay 
and Madras, as is proposed in the Government Scheme, is a 
most necessary and desirable step in the interests of sound and 
progressive administration. 

The Conference regrets that Clause 3 of the India Councils 
Bill authorizing the creation of such Councils has been vetoed 
in the Lords, but is not without hope that the said Clause 
will be re-inserted in the Bill when it is submitted to the 
Commons. 

(2) Enlargement of the Councils:•— 

The strength of these Councils in the opinion of the Con¬ 
ference may not exceed 3 members, as contemplated by the 
Charter Act of 1833, one of whom should be by statutory 
regulation an Indian. 

These Councils are intended not so much to share with the 
Governors the detailed control of the Executive administration>• 
as to assist them with a knowledge of local conditions and 
administrative requirements which they most require but lack, 
and any larger number of members would seem unnecessary. 
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(8) Appbirittiierit of Indians to the 1 Executive Coun- 

Sttek appioihttnents Will mark a nidst important advance 
oti thfe existing atroiigetnfenfc, arid while bringing gfeat strength 
arid valued agystance arid sllppolt to the General Adimni- 
stiatirin, will give deep and wide-spread satisfaction. Such 
admission of Indians to a participation in the duties and 
responsibilities of adririnistrative work in its highest sphere 
will be welcomed with grateful appreciation as a generous step 
in fulfillment of the noble promises of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion Of 1858. 

On this point the Corifefehce lias Only three suggestions 
to submit:— 

(a ) That such appointments should be guaranteed by 
statutory sanction. 

Executive resolutions must at best be lacking in 
strength and certainty. Yiews and policies may 
change and the practice of making such appoint¬ 
ments may be interfered with and eventually drop¬ 
ped, and may not be suffered to grow into a confirm - 
ed rule. Such a statutory regulation might he 
objected to as setting up racial standards in reference 
to a matter regarding which there should be no such 
considerations. The exclusion of Indians, however, 
froiri these Councils so rigorously maintained up- 
till now in spite of the promises of 1833 and 1858, 
is a sufficient reply to the objection on its practical 
sido and points to the necessity of statutory regula¬ 
tion. 

O) That no service rule may be made applicable to 
these Indian appointments. Such a rule, if made 
applicable, would unnecessarily restrict the area 
of selection and considering the existing conditions 
of recruitment for the higher branches of the 
public service, interpose a formidable, if not in¬ 
superable, obstacle in the way of Indians getting 
into these Councils, 
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c) That Indians may be appointed to such seats on 
the Executive Councils on the recommendation of 
the^iuon^ofiicial members of the expanded Legis- 
lative-CoimciiiS* 


of 


Such an arrangement exists in the Crown-Colony 
Mauritius and is found to work there most satisfactorily. 

Such are briefly the views of the Conference on the subject 
of the Reform proposals. The Government Scheme is in many 
- respects defective ; but, if modified and amended in the 
directions' suggested in the fore-going prayers, would in the 
opinion of the Conference not only serve to place the constitution 
of the Government of India on a broader and sounder founda¬ 
tion, but tend to advance in a most effectual measure the 
well-being, happiness and contentment of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. 

And, in conclusion, the Conference begs to repeat its 
roost grateful appreciation of the policy—enunciated in His 
Majesty the King-Emperor’s message to India of November 
last and to which the Scheme at present under the consideration 
•of Parliament is intended to give effect—a policy as noble in 
its spirit as it is comprehensive in its scope. 
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Tabular statement showing the changes as proposed, in the Government Scheme-—in the ?iumbers and constitu 
tion of the Indian Legislative Councils* 
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* Ejected by Non-Official Members of Prov, Councils: Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U. P, 
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Supreme Legislative Council. 


As now. 

Ex-Officio 

Nominated 

Officials 

Non-Officials 

Elected 

Prov. Oounc. 
Oham. of Comm, 


As proposed. 


n 

*1 


,n 


9 Ex-Officio 9 

Officials represent- 
11 ing Provinces 8 
Nominated Officials 15 
„ Non-Officials 3 

Elected 

Prov. Counc. 12" 

Land-holders 7 

- Mahomedans 5 

25 Oham. of Comm. 2 
Indian Commerce 2 


35 


28 


63 


Provincial Legislative Oou&£iLS. 


As now. 

Ex-Officio 

Additional 


131 Ex-Officio 
108 j 121 Others 


As proposed. 

13 i 

*254/ 267 


Nominated Offi- ] 
51 

Non-Officials 23 j 
Elected 

District Boards & 
Municipalities 17 
Other Electorates 17 
Corporations 3 
Universities 4 
Cham, of Com.5 
Port. 1 

Land-holders 2 
Sardara 2 


^Nominated "j 

74 Officials 124 

Non-Officials 31 \ 155 

34 

Elected 99 

District Boards 
& Municipal!ties 40 
Other Electorates 59 
Corporations 8 
Universities 5 
Cham, of Oom.8 
Indian Comm. 4 
Land-holders 15 

- Planters 4 

108 Mill-Owners 1 
Port, 1 

Mahomedans 13 
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NOTE ON HGmeULTUKE IN BOMBAY.*' 

Leaving out of account, our* rising mills and factories,, 
which, though full of promise for the future, give work as yet 
to hut a fraction of our labour, we find that agriculture is still 
with us, as elsewhere in India, almost the sole occupation for 
the njass of the people as well as their only means of subsist¬ 
ence. Over 80 p. c. of* the population is resident in villages, 
and for the most part lives by the tillage of the soil; and even 
a considerable portion of the remaining 20 p. c. found in the 
towns is agricultural. The census enumerations of 1872 and 
of 1891 disclose but a slight variation in the relative strength 
of our rural and urban classes. The bid balance of rural and 
urban industry, continues as perilously Critical as ever, and the 
future economic safety of the Presidency is the reverse of being 
hopeful or assured. It is painful, after a century of British 
rule and its new light and life and elevating influences, to have 
to recognise the fact that the mass of our population is at this 
hour as absolutely as ever at the mercy of soil and sun, and 
wind and rain, for its very daily bread. Nowhere perhaps in 
the civilised world is there such hopeless dependence on an 
industry—so uncertain in its returns, and in its nature capable 
of only limited expansion. But what makes the situation 
grave, and gives cause for anxiety, is the fact that this industry 
—which constitutes the sole, surviving stand-by of the people,—- 
is in a most unsatisfactory condition. There is a consensus 
among careful observers that the soil is undergoing rapid ex¬ 
haustion under a reckless and exhaustive system of agriculture, 
and that the outturn is slowly falling away. This is a grave 
state of things, and we are convinced that unless there is a 
radical change in the existing conditions under which the 
industry is curried on, it is hopeless to expect any real improve¬ 
ment. The question, therefore, of agricultural reform is to our 
thinking one of immediate practical urgency, and we make no 
apology tor inviting the Conference to a careful consideration of 
the present postition. 


" This note, written by Mr. G. V. Joshi B. A., Head Master, Sholapur 
High School, and Tead at the last Industrial Conference hbld on the 14th. 
September 1894, has, been kindly placed at our disposal by him.— Editor y 
'tiarvajaniha Sabha. Jayrna 

This paper was published hi the Journal of the Poona Sarvaianika 
Sabku, October 1894. 
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We would begiu with a brief review which will bo con fined 
to the Presidency proper, excluding Sind for which sufficient 
information is not available. Our review deals with a period 
of 20 years from 1872-73 to 1892-93. The year 1872, though 
the year of the first regular census of the country, is not a good 
year to start with for purposes of such a comparative retrospect 
as being a year of agricultural depression, with a scanty ram-tall 
and falling prices, but official Btatisti.es do not enable us to go 
further back. The period selected, however, is long enough to 
bring out in clear relief the permanent features of the situation. 

On a general survey of the facts, the conclusion forces itself 
on the mind that our position in respect of agricultural industry 
is one of serious depression. The results of the detailed inquiry 
are put in the form of a tabular conspectus ( annexed) and may 
be briefly summarised as under :— 


During this period of 20 years, we have an 
Increase of Population 

Revenues (general) 

„ (land) 

Foreign Export (India ) 
General prices 
Cropped Area 


9f 






13*4 p. 

39 p. 

22 p. 

84 p. 

12-8 p. 
2*6 p. 


c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

Ct 


The first four increases represent a largely enhanced de¬ 
mand on the land, partially balanced by the 12*8 p. c. rise in 
prices, and it is disheartening to find that this increased de¬ 
mand has not been in any adequate measure met either by ex¬ 
tension of cultivation or improved husbandry. 

( 1 ) Taking, first the cultivated areas—we have an in¬ 
crease of only 51 lakhs acres or 2*1 p. c. And yet a much larger 
extension of agricultural operations might have been carried 
out there being over 18 lakhs of acres awaiting the plough m 
the’various districts of the Presidency. Much of the remaining 
land however, is no doubt very poor, but the economic pres¬ 
sure’ou-ffit to have supplied the requisite stimulus to agricul¬ 
tural enterprise to push on tillage even to these waste areas. 

( 2 ) Passing next to double-cropped areas—or what the 
Government of India designate as vertical extension of cultiva¬ 
tion we find that such acreage has advanced from a trifle over 
3 lakhs to 7 f lakhs—and thereby increasing the total cropped 
area of the Presidency by 1*5 p. c. The advance m the people s 
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Tesort to this method of extending cultivation lias been much. 


larger in most of the other provinces. This double culture 
system opens up a new and promising line of possible agricul¬ 
tural development, and is likely to afford increasing effective 
relief to an advancing population pressing upon the soil. Fortu¬ 
nately the climate conditions of the country permit of practical¬ 
ly unlimited recourse being had to this method for increase of 
produce ; and provided care is taken to replenish the soil by an 
adequate use of manure and water—otherwise there would be 
the serious danger of accelerated soil-exhaustion—double¬ 
cropping forms a limitless addition to our reserve of economic 
strength. But the Bombay Ryot is as yet too apathetic and 
resourceless to profit by this system. 

Taking both kinds of cultivation we have a total increase 
in our cropped area of 3*6 p. c, during these 20 years—evident¬ 
ly a most inadequate advance to balance the pressure of in¬ 
creasing Population, Revenue and Export,. 

( 3 ) Let us next inquire if the economic balance has 
been maintained by improvement in the style of husbandry 
and increased yield from, the soil. Here too, the result reached 
is disappointing. There is not much direct positive evidence 
on this point, but we have strong indications which in their 
cumulative effect leave no doubt in the mind that there is a 
serious deterioration in our position. 

(a ) First as regards the Ryot’s agricultural stock—we 
have some increase in the number of ploughs but a considerable 
decrease in plough cattle—which, taken concurrently with an 
enlarged cropped area, means worse ploughing. And in fact 
observers find that the ploughing done in these days is much 
inferior. It is of the nature of superficial scratching and does 
not tend to increase the absorptive and retentive powers of the 
soil; and when rain comes in heavy showers, it rushes off the 
lands which are seldom protected by embankments, and carries 
.away vast quantities of rich plant food. The rain water does 
not usually soak to any great depth, and much of it only runs 
off the surface. Besides, the crops grown are mostly cereals 
or grasses ( over 70 p. c. )—which are surface soil-feeders, and 
as the subsoil is seldom brought up owing to shallow ploughing, 
the surface soil gets more and more exhausted by repeated un¬ 
manured cropping. 

( b ) Next as regards manuring—the Ryot’s available 
manure supply is undergoing much contraction owing to a 
variety of causes, but it is still enough for about 20 p. c. of his 
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acreage. Bat strange as it might appear, .be seldom &mm* 
evec half tlait area, tMsleaviug 90 p. c. of the orqpped area 
of the Presidency all hut .anmunnred. 

(c ) Passing thirdly to irrigation—Irrigation with -us is an 
absolute necessity ; the rainfall is more or less variable, an« 
limited to but a few months of the year ; the holding off of •ranr 
even for a couple of weeks may turn a good season into a bad, 
and injure the crops. Besides, agriculture is in these lower 
latitudes emphaticall y “ agriculture by irrigation and man are , 
as it is agriculture by drainage and manure m the higher. In a 
country like ours, therefore, it is indispensable that the agri¬ 
culturist, should have at his command an artificial lrrigational 
supply, both to supplement the deficiencies of the seasonal ram- 
fall and also as a means of increasing production by the method 
of double-cropping and the growth of: green and fodder crops. 

But with all the efforts of the past 20 years and more, we find 
that our total irrigatioual supply-even including obi workout 
of repair- is most inadequate. If is barely enoiigb for , , w th of 
our cropped acreage, and the,fact remains that full 00 p. P- fit 
our lands under crop are exposed from year .to year to all the 
capricious fluctuations of the seasons I But what is still, worse 
is rimt the Ryot does not care even to make a fair use of the 
restricted supply he has at his.disposal The total irrigated ^ea 
is about 8 lakhs of acres or 3-2 p. c. of the cropped area, and the 
remaining 96 p. 0- and more is dependent on the variable ram- 
fall of the seasons. Besides, it is observed that m-respectof the 
major part, of the irrigated acreage, the cultivator uses artificial 
irrigation only to save ordinary crops in seasons ; <rf draught, or 
to help them over short periods of deficient rainfall, and rarely 
ns a means of improving Ms acres or growing better crops. In 
the Annual Report of the Director of 

it is stated'that during the 5 years 1886-8 1 —18R-.tne 
increase in the number of irrigatioual wells was 10,1%, and on 
analyse of the figures we find that 7,576 new wells were con¬ 
structed, and 2.62U old wells repaired by the Ryots during the 
neriod. This is no doubt a -hopeful feature of the returns, kit 
U observe as per contra, that so many as 29,405 old works 
Tort 29‘Vwells 1929 tanks, M83 bandharas and other works ) 

iSdtoS, lid 3,320 tok, remain in di.rop.ir imm 

in the singledistrict of Rbarwar- GovernmentMsobned i som 
time ago° to call out self-helping effort in ttfis du-eetion by 
iiivitBaiT cultivators in Gnjarath. and the Southern .Mamtha 
Country to ixiutribukdo.the .coat,of repairing these old works, 
*s a condition precedent to the execution of such repursby the 
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lent of Public Works. But the scheme failed, and last 
year it was decided to undertake the repair and up-keep of such 
works, both large and small, from Public Works grants; 
“ preference being given in order of execution to works towards 
the cost of which cultivators are willing to contribute in money 
or labour or both.” Obviously Ramji bin Raoji has little inean& 
—and less motive—for such efforts to help himself. 

(d) Fourthly, as regards the application of restorative 
methods—Rotation and mixed cropping are practised only here 
and there in good lands ; but the general system of cropping, 
andier which 90 p. c. of the .cropped area is laid under what are 
technically called exhaustive crops, leaves but little scope for a 
proper alternation of crops,—cereals and legumes,—so as to 
secure the maximum Advantage of surface and sub-soil. The 
cropping continues from year to year without due manure and 
water-supply, and without any attempt at restorative rotation 
till the last stage of soil-exhaustion is reached, and lands lie 
unsown and replenish themselves under the action of natural 
forces. This brings us to what are called “ current fallows ” in 
the official returns. 

Fallowing is an old and rude restorative method, and 
where, as in Australia or America, there are vast reaches of 
soil of virgjn fertility awaiting the hand, of man, is both 
practicable and advantageous; but in an old country, like ours, 
where population so hardly presses upon the soil, and where 
every acre we could get is required to be under crop, recourse 
to tins method, in preference to manuring and other restorative 
means, involves a needless, positive waste of resource. Science 
teaches us that it is by ho means impossible to have continuous 
cropping on the same soil from year to year, end without the 
least loss in productive power, under a judipious use of manure 
and water. Besides, in India our lands perforce lie fallow for 
six months of the year, therefore seldom require such rest. 
The result is that practically we have no fallows proper in this 
country. The Ryot leaves a large portion of his land unsown 
every year either for want of means or—( and this is often the 
main reason )—because the soil under continuous unmanured 
and unirrigatod cropping gets so far exhausted as to yield little 
or no return to his industry. We have now close on 60 lakhs 
of acres as the area under current fallows or over 15 p. c. of the 
total occupied area. The ratio of such fallows to cultivated!, 
areas is not so high elsewhere, except in Madras. In 1873-7ff s 
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N. W. Provinces. 8 p. o. 

Oudh. 6 p. c* 

Punjab... 13 p. c. 

Central Province 12 p. c. 
Madras. 23-2 p. c. 


Vaa ou an average 13 p. c. ( about 38 lakhs ); duringtho last 
20 years this fallowed acreage shows 
an increase of over 10 lakhs. T his is 
an alarming increase, and whether 
it is due to the Ryot’s growing want 
of means, or to the progress .of soil- 
exhaustion, it is to our minds a 
decided indication of agricultural deterioration. In this 
Presidency, the agriculturist pays not for cultivation but for 
occupation., and whether he puts his occupied acres under crop 
or not, he pays his assessment on the whole occupied' area all 
the same. Taking the average rate of assessment at 1 Rupee 
per acre, it is clear that he pays to the State half a crore in 
assessment on lands on which be does not and cannot grow even 
a single bushel of corn,—a good round price paid for the barren 
privilege of occupation. In other words the loss to the com¬ 
munity in regard to agricultural produce—even putting it at 
9 bushels per acre,—comes up to 45 millions of bushels,—a 
measure of corn which could supply food to 4 millions of people ! 
-Our population dnring the,last 20 years has not increased even 
by 2 millions, and if the Ryot only takes the trouble, or rather 
has the will and the energy and the means to crop these fallow 
acres, there will be no need for anxiety about the food supply 
for our growing mouths for half a century to come. But wo ere 
is the stimulus to work to come from ? 

(e) Coming (fifthly) to the outturn of a crop,—the data 
are very meagre. Besides, the yield must vary from season to 
season, and from field to field; but allowing for all such varia¬ 
tions, and taking good years with bad, there is the widely 
prevalent belief that it is steadily diminishing,—particularly on 
dry crop lands which means 96-5 per cent of our cropped area. 
The Rothamsted experiments establish the fact that the produce 
of land cropped continuously without manure falls away in an 
ever-decreasing ratio, and comes down in 40 years from 17 to ,9 
bushels; and so competent an observer as Sir J. Caird thinks 
that “ the present average produce is below 10 bushels an acre ” 
( Report on the Condition of India, Fage 45 ). The exhaustion 
of the soil is proceeding apace under the Ryot’s reckless, 
ignorant, and exhaustive system of culture, and we have almost 
reached the stage. The increasing area which has to be left 
uucropped from year to year is another indication of the same 
result. The laws of nature cannot with impunity be defied ; 
«nd when we remember how the Ryot crops his acres season after 
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^ tl fi& takes away exhaustive crops without taking care to 
re-urn to the soil what he is taking from it, or even ploughing it 
deep enough to allow natural influences to replenish it, °the 
penalty he brings down upon himself in the shape of a diminish- 
ing yield need occasion no surprise. v Bub it only suggests an 
observation that the penalty is a needless, self-inflicted penalty, 
which it lies in his power to escape from, if he will but follow a 
more rational method of culture. An increase in the out* turn 
of even a couple of bushels to the acre would provide food 
enough for 5 millions of increase in the population of the Pre¬ 
sidency. 

(/) Lastly, we come to cropping —On analysis of the 
returns, we find that there has been not much change during 
the last 20 years in respect of the nature of the crops grown. 
The slight variations, however, which are discernible, strongly 
point to a decided decline. In 1872-73 the area under non-food 
orops, including sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and oil-seeds, 
was 5-4 million acres ; whereas in 1892-93, the acreage under 
these crops was only 4-8 million acres. Similarly, if we take 
recent figures, we find the same tendency to deterioration 
further accentuated. Comparing the crops of 1892-93 with 
those of 1887-88 the decreased uuder rice, wheat, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, oil-seeds, cotton and dyes are more or less con¬ 
siderable—amounting to over 6 lakhs of acres. 

The salient points of the foregoing brief review may be 
ithus summed up :— 

( 1 ) that cultivation—including double cropping- 
shows an advance of only 3*6 p. c. daring the last twenty 
.years ; 

( 2 ) that the area under irrigation has increased by 
little more than 1 p. c. and is still only p. c. of the 
total area; 

( 3 ) that the general style of cultivation discovers a 
marked deterioration; ploughing and manuring, and the 
application of restorative methods, being all worse than 
they were 20 years ago. Three-fourths of the cropped area 
-only is harrowed each yea^ and ploughed—and that too 

very imperfectly—once in four or five years; nearly 90 
p. c. is cropped year after year without manure, and 96 
p. c. is unirrigated. The liyot—as far as intensive husban¬ 
dry is concerned—does not, strange as it may appear, 
make the best use even of the scanty resources he 
possesses; 
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(4) that under a deteriorating system of culture,, 
the exhaustion of the soil is proceeding apace, and that 
the outturn per acre is gradually diminishing, and in 
respect of some crops ( 6. < 7 . wheat) has already fallen, 
to the lowest poiat. ' The area under fallows un¬ 
steadily growing; 


(5) that on an analysis of the crop, returns, a; 
decided tendency to qualitative decline—especially in 
recent years—is clearly discernible ; and lastly, 


( 6) that an inter-provincial comparison reveals the- 
faqt that the Presidency, in many points of agricultural 
importance, is worse off than most of the other provinces. 


With such a decided deterioration in all the, essential 
elements of agricultural strength during the last 20 y ears, on the - 
one side, and large increases in population, revenue and ex. 
ports—only partially balanced by a small rise in prices,—the 
position clearly is oue of serious economic depression. The 
necessary equilibrium between, the national industries and the 
demands of a progressive civilization has not only not been 
maintained, but violently disturbed. And the disturbance will 
appear all the more grave when it, is remembered that the year 
1872-73 was not a good-season year, as compared with) 
1892-93. 


Viewed as a whole, the situation is oue which cannot be- 
contemplated without the gravest apprehensions. Agriculture, 

as said before, is the, one industry by which we live, and upon. 

which we rely for all our means of economic progress m other- 
directions,. It is the one source from which the nation gets its 
food-supply, the State, its increasing revenue, and the trader, 
the bulk of his exports, and the means of paying for his im¬ 
ports. Briefly, this industry is the main-stay of our entire 
economic life. And it is painfully disquieting to find that this 
main prop is failing and giving way. What further adds to the- 
gravity of the situation is the growing listless apathy observab e 
on the part of the Ryot—the one worker on whom the whole 
nation depeuds ; he does little to help himself, andyetrefuses, 
in too many cases, to be helped. The result is, that •both. the- 
soil and the tillage of the soil are fast deteriorating m his hands 
to the serious prejudice of the national interests, lhe outlook 
is gloomy, aud all indications open to observation point to am 
approaching economic dead-lock of the severest type. 
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; there is <4 bright ray of hope that relieves the gloom of 
*the prospect. The State with us is' not an unconcerned spectator 
of the approaching crisis. Rising superior to the doctrinaire 
theories of laissez faire, it realizes to its full extent its 
oWh responsibility in the matter, and is prepared, in generous 
sympathy with the national requirements, to take measures, 
as far as it lies in its power, to maintain the agricultural in¬ 
dustry of the conntry 44 at the highest attainable standard of 
efficiency.” ( Government.of India Res. 1881). And indeed 
we fi.ud that during the last 20 years it has been making vigor¬ 
ous efforts in many ways to help the Ryots, and promote , the 
interests of agriculture. Its action has been partly legislative 
■and partly executive - 


As, regards legislation—the Civil Procedure Code has been 
several times amended in favour c>f the agriculturist; an im¬ 
proved Land Revenue Code (1879 ) has been adopted, and 
provisions have been added later (1886 ), guaranteeing in. the 
most complete and explicit manner 1 the iron-taxation of private 
improvements, with a view to encourage the application of 
•enterprise and capital to the land. A series of Acts for the 
relief from indebtedness of the old landed aristocratic families 
in Gujerath and in Sindh have been passed. But above all, 
the most important and comprehensive legislative measure of 
the period has been the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act . of 
d879. It is a statute of remarkable breadth and wide-reaching 
effect, and resembling as it does both in its aims and leading 
provisions the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act of 1882, is 
intended to bring to the indebted peasantry of the Deccan the 
same sort and extent of relief that has been conceded to the 
large proprietary families of Gujerath and Sindh, Oude, 
Chota Nagpur and Jhansi. Under this Act, when the indebted 
Ryot institutes a suit for an account of his bid debts or for the 
redemption of Jhis mortgaged holding, the Courts are empowered 
to go behind the bonds and'inquire into the history and merits 
of the claims against him, and determine their extent oh a 
reasonable basis, and enforce an equitable settlement of them. 
Lastly, to supplement judicial action, the Tagavi and Loans Acts 
have been revised, and liberal rules have been framed there¬ 
under. 

Nor is Governmental action confined to the passing of re¬ 
lief legislation for the agriculturists. An extensive scheme 6f 
executive action is being puslied on with remarkable vigoilr 
4o promote the improvement of agriculture. 
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( 1) Vast sums are being spent on the development of 
communications by rail and road, to connect the rural parts 
with the large centres of industry and trade, and to extend the 
market for agricultural produce. In 1892-93 the outlay on 
these works was 26 4 lakhs. The railway mileage open for traffic 
under the control of the Bombay Government has largely 
creased, and is now 5,783 miles. 


m- 


(2) Irrigation —A large expenditure is also kang in¬ 
curred for the purpose of extending irrigational facilities. 
Already over 21 crores have been spent on the construction ot 
canals and storage tanks, which can now irrigate more than 
half a million acres, and “ command ” a still larger area—to 
which the supply can be carried if need be. Even with regard 
to the repair and upkeep of old works, Government recently 
decided to undertake the work departmentally, independently 
of popular contributions in money or labour, 


( 3 ) A large system of Forest Conservancy is being vigor¬ 
ously elaborated and pushed on under expert directions. We 
have now 12,832 sq. miles under forest or about 17 p. c. ot the 
total area; and large operations in the direction ot creating 
communal forests and fuel and fodder reserves for the direct 
benefit of agriculture, are under contemplation. It has been 
estimated that about i of the area of the countrv must be under 
forest to permanently ensure the requisite modifications of sou 
and climate in favour of agriculture. In Germany 2o-7 p. c. 

of; the total area of the empire is occupied by forests—under 
State control. 


('4 1 As regards Tagavi advances—considerable amounts 

\ ' _ • 1 A i. J— of n Inw rnf.ft 


are advanced, under special Acts, to needy Ryots at a low rate 
of interest from the public treasury, for the purchase of seed 
and cattle, and for purposes of land improvement. In 18J«-93 
over 6 lakhs were so lent. And efforts are being made under 
more liberal rules and a simplified procedure to make the system 
popular and effective. 

(5 ) And similarly in various other minor ways—in the 
matter e. g. of cattle-breeding, veterinary aid, distribution of 
seed, cattle-shows and exhibitions—Government is doing a vast, 
deal for the cultivators. 


(Q) But above all we have a well-organised Department- 
under distinguished expert control, to look after our agncultura 
interests, and guide the action of the State in useful and needfuL 
directions. 
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the whole, the Government scheme of operations is a 
large and varied one, and we only wish it were larger and more 
varied still both in its aims and methods. The weakness of the 
plan seems to us to be that it places too exclusive a reliance on 
the agency of the State Departments. For the most part, it 
ignores the popular element, and never seeks to enlist the co¬ 
operation of the people in the work which concerns them so 
vitally. And yet their active association with these measures on 
a footing of well-defined responsibility will be attended with the 
best moral results, and render State action more effective.^ State 
agency, however well-directed, must be defective in a field of 
effort lying outside the proper sphere of State interference. 
With regard to Forest Conservancy, for instance, the admini¬ 
stration would certainly be much more successful and popular 
than at present, if it were to be assisted by the village com¬ 
munities,—or communal unions—particularly in the work of 
forming fuel and fodder reserves and communal forests on the 
village waste lands. Similarly we agree with Dr. Vocleker 
that, while canals and large tanks should be carried out by the 
State through its P. W. Department, the construction and 
maintenance of minor works, such as small distributary channels 
and irrigating tanks, might he advantageously left to such 
communal agency. And so also, with regard to Tagavi 
advances—the true aim of State action should not be to supplant 
the Marwadi who is a necessary integral part of a healthy in¬ 
dustrial system, and destroy his business—which would injure 
that system in its most vital point—but to place bis relations 
with bis debtors on a more equitable basis ; and the success of 
the Government policy is to be measured, not as is too often 
done, by the number and value of the loans given, or the ap¬ 
plications received from them, but by its effects on the general 
movements of credit, and the relations between the lenders 
and borrowers. And in this view of the matter, it is very 
desirable to enlist the agency of the private bankers, formed 
into local syndicates to assist and supplement- the efforts of the 
State, to supply pecuniary accommodation to the needy Ryots. 
So, again, in the matter of the distribution of seed, we find 
that in France and Germany, it is the private firms that are 
subsidized from the public treasury to distribute the needful 
supply. 

But, however open to objection and criticism the Govern¬ 
ment scheme may appear to be, the work that has been done 
and is being done is, on the whole, on right lines, and con- 
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■'ducted in a right spirit, and therefore deserves our warmest 
acknowledgment. And our only regret in the matter is that 
it is not attended with greater success. 

It is however very disheartening to find that the Ryot,—o 11 
. Whose behalf and for whose special benefit the State in India is 
generously doing so much, and is prepared to do yet more, even 
going bevond the legitimate Sphere of its activity,—neglects, in 
a blind spirit of almost unaccountable apathy, to avail himself 
of such valuable and heedful aid. Helpless himself, strangely 
enough he declines to be so helped I Neither the legislative 
relief conceded to him, nor the various executive measures taken 
in aid of his industry, appear to interest him, and he seems 
unwilling to take advantage of them to any appreciable extent. 

(1 ) The Civil Procedure Code in its amended form con¬ 
tains many protective provisions in regard ( e. g. )< to the execu¬ 
tion of decrees, specially intended to keep him on his land and 
to save him from expropriation; but he is fast selling his acres, 
and falling down to the status of a landless labourer or a tenant- 
at-will on his former holding. From the Registration Report 
for 1892-93, it appears that during 6 years 1887-92, the 
total number of registered deeds of sale of immoveable property 
was 2,62,677 ; the corresponding figure for the 4 Deccan 
districts under D. A. R. Act was 46,000. The whole number 
amounts to about 30 p. c. of the total number of hotdihgs in 
the Presidency. During 2 years 1891-92 the aggregate value 
■of such sales came up to close on 6 crores; the figure for the 
Deccan districts was 44 lakhs. 

(2 ) Similarly with regard to the D. A. Relief Act (1879) 
—it is’noticeable that while sec. 3 cla. (z) and secs. 16-17 
place in his hands the most effective means—-that a legislative 
measure could give-T-by which to clear off his old debts and 
encumbrances and recover possession of his ancestral acres, he 
lias had during the 13 years 1879-92-—that the Act has been 
in forco in—-less than 1500 suits for accounts, ora little more than 
100 a year, and only 20,567 redemption suits—before the 
Courts and the Conciliators-together—for the recovery of his 
mortgaged holdings—or about 1580 a year! The total number 
of holdings in these Deccan districts is 2,31,479 and it is 
believed that full 40 p. c. are hopelessly encumbered-^or 90,000 
-—while the relief sought for a year was hardly 2 p. c>, and not 
a-td of the whole during a period of 13 years. 
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So also, in regard to the Tagavi and Loans Acts, 
the result is Equally meagre. The total amount advanced in 
1892-93 was only 6 lakhs as given before, or even less than 
3 p. 0. of his annual borrowings. 

As in reference to legislative measures of protection and 
relief, so in the matter of executive measures of help, the Ryot 
shows equal apathy. 

(1 ) The facilities for transport by sea and land are fast 
•developing, and the market for agricultural produce is, con¬ 
tinually widening with every advance in such , development; 
and yet we find on an analysis of his crops that he does not care 
to grow the more remunerative ones—the tendency is! on tjbe 
contrary the other way ! 

( 2 ) Similarly in regard to irrigation—the existing works 
can supply water to 9 p. c. of his acreage, but he barely, takes 
it for 3 p. c. ! The conversion of dry-crop into wet-crop 
cultivation requires an amount of care and perseverance, which 
he apparently does not Care to put forth, and he often pleads 
as an excuse want of manure and means, tut as the old saying 
goes, “ where thete’s a Will, there's a way." 

(3 ) Next as to Forest Conservancy,—we all know, that 
his attitude in ’this matter is one of sullen indifference—and 
sometimes of active antagonism. He constantly complains of 
the rigour of the State administration instead of co-operating 
in the work himself, and bearing cheerfully, if only tor the 
sake of the future, present inconvenience.and sacrifice. 

It is this attitude of apathetic indifference observable on 
the part of the Ryot, in regard not only to the natural advan¬ 
tages he enjoys, but also to these proffered aids, that consti¬ 
tutes the most complicating and perplexing factor in the 
situation. The general position may be thus sketched :— 

(1 ) Agriculture is the one sheet-anchor of our industrial 
life, and the prosperity of this industry is of supreme impor¬ 
tance to the well-being—nay, to the every existence of the 
nation ; and yet no industry could he in a worse plight. 

( 2 ) And yet the advantages at the disposal of the worker 
are not inconsiderable. Oar soil and climate are in no way 
uiipropitious; the expanding markets supply an increasing 
stimulus to his enterprise ; and the State is ready to help him in 
many ways, and to the full extent of its resources. And yet 
44 
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"see the Ryot—on whose shoulders rests the whole 
-maimed and dwarfed, without energy or enterprise—helpless 
and struggling in the slough of despondence and misery, and 
unwilling to be helped out of it. What situation could be more 
embarrassing ? 

It is, however, clear, that unless the worker improves,, 
his work never can or will prosper ; and any improvement in 
the condition of our agricultural industry can only be looked for 
and the economic future of the Province assured, if the Ryot 
improves in his character and habits, and his methods of work. 
As long as there is nothing to ensure such improvement on his 
part, the condition of things must continue critical, and 
possibly may get worse. 

View it as we may, it is almost an unprecedented position,, 
and is variously accounted for. We will notice here only 4 
theories:— 

( 1 ) In the first place, it is said, the physical conditions 
on this side of India are very much against the Ryot. With 
such a precarious climate as the Deccan enjoys, it is hopeless 
to expect him to prosper. However secure the tenure, however 
fair the assessment, he cannot evidently control the skies and 
contend with Nature. Tho D. A. Relief Act Commission 
attribute the indebtedness of the Deccan peasant “ mainly 
to the capriciousness of the climate.” And indeed, the 
meteorological history of the Presidency during the past 25 
years would seem to lend support to the view. The fluctuations 
of the seasons have been extreme, and two seasons out of every 
three have been below the average ; and besides we have had 
our years of droughts and floods. But we must remember that 
if Bombay does not possess a more equable climate and a more 
certain rainfall, so is neither Switzerland nor Belgium better 
gifted by the bounty of Nature. And if the Swiss peasant is 
able to contend with snow and storm, and clothe the rocks with 
verdure, and the Flemish farmer turns the sandy wastes of 
his inhospitable native land into fine, blooming gardens, what 
is there to prevent the Bombay Ryot from protecting himself 
against the uncertainty of the seasons ? Science is Power, and 
the resources of Science are within his reach. 

(2) Secondly, it is asserted that the Ryot himself is 
accountable for all his woes. As an industrial worker, he is 
a hopeless failure. He is by nature indolent and improvident— 
and bound by the fetters of caste and custom. He will fritter- 
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Spriest, without a thought for the morrow. It is almost second 
nature with him to borrow, and borrow he will, as long as he 
has the smallest shred of credit. He marries early, and' 
multiplies and lives beyond his means. He will never work, 
and save except under the spur Of high assessment, and will not 
cease borrowing unless deprived of his credit and his right of“ 
free alienation. This is a heavy indictment, but this theory 
which seeks to explain his difficulties by referring them all to 
the inherent failings of his nature, appears to us to betray a 
strange misconception of the fundamental principles of 
human nature and the main springs of human action. His 
critics, who delight to paint him thus, never stop to inquire 
what has made him what he is, and whether he has, in the 
circumstances in which he is, and the conditions under which 
he works, any sufficient motive for industry, economy or thrift. 
They have perhaps never considered, 44 What race would not be 
indolent, when things are so arranged that they derive no 
advantage from fore-thought and exertion'?” It is necessary to 
remind them that human nature is not differently constituted in- 
Asia and in Europe ; and if experience and the lessons of history 
are worth anything, it is only as a freeman in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the privilege of a free status, and living under free 
conditions—and never as a slave or predial serf,—that the Ryot 
can ever improve. The magic of liberty and property, which, 
has transformed the serf farmers of the Rhine and the Danube 
into the most prosperous peasantry in the world, may also be 
trusted to work a similar change in the valley of the Krishna 
and the Tapti. 

(3 ) There is yet a third theory which holds the Marwadi 
responsible for the Ryots’ difficulties. It is said, his un¬ 
scrupulous exactions, aided by the action of the laws and the 
civil Courts, hold the poor indebted cultivator fast in fetters— 
even worse than of iron; and he has no escape from the 
bondage. But it should be borne in mind that usury with us— 
as everywhere else—is but a product of the economic situation 
that exists, and has its deep roots and its firm base. 
Were the conditions easier and freer, the usurer’s occupation 
would be gone. In Europe the Jews were even worse as money¬ 
lenders, but now their usury is a thing of the past. 

(4) Lastly, we have what may be designated as the over- 
assessment theory. It is. argued that the assessments are- 
pitched too high, and iu some cases are even heavier, against* 
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,11 the declared principles of the Surrey, than the true economic 

rents, sweeping away not only all the Ryot’s “ net assets, ” 
but also trenching on his narrowing margin of subsistence. The 
revised rates are further condemned as taxing private improve¬ 
ments, in violation of a statutory guarantee against such 
taxation ; the valuation of the soils is most arbitrarily raided 
for the sub-soil water and general position advantanges, abd 
rarely, if ever, lowered for the “ faults of the soils ” as directed 
by the Joint Rules. The result of the revision settlements, sofar 

No. of villages resettled..9,245 lakhs as regards the 

Total assessment before revision.94'6 „ 9,245 villages re- 

Revised assessment .125 - 9 „ settled in 13 dis- 

-- tricts, is an in- 

Increase 31-3 lakhs crease 0 f 33'1 

____ _ _ or 3 3- 1 p. e, p c> on the origi* 

•S* 8 ” ),No. of villages resettled....2,766 ual assessment, 

^°r > Net increase in assessment °r a net addition 

Sholapur ( on rovi3ion .....9-7 lakhs of 31| lakhs to 

Satara )_ _ _the Government 

demand. In t,be 4 Deccan Districts placed under special relief 
legislation, the revised rates make a total addition . to the 
assessment of close, on 10 lakhs. It is said-—and said with 
much force—that such large additions to the burdens of‘ the 
embarrassed Ryots are not only unfair, but economically 
inexpedient as tending to discourage industry and enterprise. 

This view regarding the economic effects of enhanced assess¬ 
ments was thus put by Sir W. Hunter in the Viceregal 
Council in the course of the debate on the I). A. Relief Act 
Amendment Bill, 1882. Quoting a remark from-the Special 
Judges 7 Report for 1881 that “ in average years, the ordinary 
Deccan Ryot does not gain enough from the produce of his 
fields to pay the Government assessment, and to support him¬ 
self and his family throughout the year, so that really no margin 
is left for the payment of his debts 75 —Sir W. Hunter observed 
that “ the fundamental difficulty in bringing relief to the Deccan 
peasantry, as stated by the chief Special Judge entrusted with 
the task," is therefore that the Government assessment does not 
leave enough food to the cultivator to support himself and his 
family throughout the year. 77 Be it remembered that this is 
the state of the peasantry not in times of famine, but in 
ordinary seasons. Sir W. Hunter went on to argue thus:— 

“ My Lord, on the one hand we are told that the Deccan 
peasantry are so hopelessly plunged in misery and debt th&t a 
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olvent law is necessary to freethem from their private- 
crertitors—the money-lenders. On the other band, we find tha 
the Revenue officers have, during the past 10 years, greatly 
enhanced the land assessment in these afflicted districts. The 
Government has sent forth one set of officers to absolve the 
cultivators from the loans which they have borrowed from 
private individuals ; and almost with the same breath, it 
launches another set of officers to collect a largely enhanced 
rental from the cultivators. 


“ The rigidity of the revenue collections is made a further- 
ground of complaint. During the decade ending with 1890-91 
with its seasons'of drought and deficient rainfall, the annual 
remissions were only in tha ratio of 0 - 23 p. c., 98’40 p. c. was 
recovered within the year in which it fell due, and a little- 
under 1 p'. c. was postponed or leftover.” 


A similar view is widely entertained in regard to the re¬ 
vised assessment generally . Bat whatever its truth 1 and justice, 
it will be useffil to point out that the- State demand upon the 
land—even the revised and enhanced demand,—comes up to but 
a trifle over one rupee per acre, in this Presidency^ while in 
Madras it is nearly 1£ rupees. Besides, the rents charged on 
lands let out by the occupacy-holders are as a rule 3 or 4 times 
the assessment. One rupee on an acre of cropped land yielding 
on. an average 10 rupees worth of produce is only 1 of gross pro¬ 
duce, and if, even at this rate, it is felt too heavy a tax, the 
reason is rather that the yield of the land itself is diminishing, 
ban that the Ryot’s resources are failing. Under the economic- 
circumstances of the Presidency, there is no doubt much truth 
aDd force in the argument that the State demand upon the laud 
should be as light as possible, and give the Ryot the breathing 
timo he so sorely wants ; and that it onght not to add to his- 
embarrassments—already so oppressive. But the true remedy 
for the prevailing agricultural distress must be looked for 
elsewhere, in the conversion of the existing system of agricul¬ 
ture from an exhaustive into a restorative one, and in the 
increase of the produce of the soil; and we beg leave to point 
out that any lowering of the assessment—-however desirable and 
necessary from other points of view as a measure, of temporary 
relief—-would not remove the economic dead-lock, but would 
only postpone it. 


None of these explanations, however, of the Ryot’s growing 


apathv and despair and the consequent depression ol the 
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iiral industry seem to bo satisfactory. In oar view- of the 
sitaation, the determiniag causes are mainly these :— 

(I) The Ryot’s growing insecurity of position, due 
(a) partly to the incidents of the Survey Tenure, and 
( b) partly to the consequences of the extended practice 
of sub-letting, and the oppressive burden of unrelieved 
indebtedness,—an insecurity of position, which makes him 
feel less as a freeman working on bis land for himself 
and more as an adscriptus glebce working for another, 
and almost puts him into the desperate and demoralising 
condition of a cottier-ten mt—a condition in which he has 
little to gain by industry or thrift and little to lose by 
reckless indolence. 

(II) The Ryot's fast diminishing means, a circum¬ 
stance which tends to drive him into blank despair with 
the increasingly heavy loads of debt, and the equally 
growing burden of public taxation, and leaves him but 
little breathing time to recover, and little or no means 
to make a sustained effort. 

( III) The over-crowding of the Ryot's field of work— 
consequent on increase of population, and concur¬ 
rently with it a progressive collapse of non-agricultural 
industries to draw off the increase,—and resulting in a 
most unhealthy over-competition for the land, forcing 
up the rents against him, and bringing down the profits 
of his work, and even compelling him under the increasing 
economic pressure to fall to the status of a tenant-at-will. 

(IV ) The Ryot's utter want of education which leaves 
him without the needful light of knowledge to help and 
guide him, to stimulate his efforts, to sustain his persever¬ 
ance, and call out all energies in his trying situation, and 
makes him hopeless, and keeps him helpless. 

The concurrent operation of these four causes in depressing 
his energies is further aided by the efforts of a precarious 
climate and an exhausted soil. 

These are some of the causes to which we would attribute 
the Ryot's present attitule of listless indifference, and the con¬ 
sequent agricultural decline of his prosperity. 

(I) As regards the growing insecurity of the Ryot's 
•tenureThe Survey Tenure—winterer its other merits—is 
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__ being an economic success. It does not establish 

property in land, and assuro to the Ilyot permanent possession 
of his acres at fixed rates. The 30 years’ settlement is but 
a long lease and cannot claim the advantages of the Miras 
tenure of old; it gives the cultivator Only a limited interest 
in his lease-hold and as the lease rhns over and draws to a 
close, even this limited security vanishes away. It inspires 
a very incomplete sense of occupying-ownership and supplies 
no strong stimulus to agricultural enterprise. 

Turning to the condition of occupancies, we find that it is 
only l of our cultivators who enjoy this qualified security of 
tenure under the Survey—those, viz., who still hold their 
own—albeit with difficulty—and keep their heads above the 
rising flood of pauperising indebtedness, surging and closing 
around them. These 30 or 35 p. c. of our survey occupants 
take interest in their holdings, invest capital in them like 
the Ujali Paraj cultivators of the Gujerath districts—who are 
as yet free from debt, industrious and thrifty, ahd who possess 
the characteristics of a fairly prosperous tenantry. But even 

some of these 


Land occupants not cultivating .. 

„ „ cultivating .. 

Tenants and sharers, cultivating .. 


No. 

316,800 

6,026,630 

2,603,836 



—likely to fall to a lower status,- 
the prevailing insecurity. In the 


—and 

case 


are just on the 
ve rge,—and 
as the situa¬ 
tion goes more 
and more 
against them 
sharing in 
of the re¬ 
maining |rds of 
our Ityots, how¬ 
ever, even this 
imperfect secu¬ 
rity of occupying 
ownership does 
not exist. Owing 
partly to the ex¬ 
tended practice 
of sub-letcingand 
partly to the con¬ 
sequences of un¬ 
relieved indebted¬ 
ness, these cul¬ 
tivators have more or less lost their privileged status under the 



* Holdings. 


No. 

p. C. 


1-5 acres. 

260,641 

26*5 ) 


5-25 

.451,449 

45*5 > 

72 p. c. 

25-100 

250,44 5' 

25-1 J 


100-500 

24,817 

2*5 C 

28 p. c. 

over 500 

385 

•4 J 


Total ... 

987,737 
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.Jxi rvey and are practically ,in the position oi tenants-at-will 
holding their lands on a most precarious tenure. Unfortu¬ 
nately there is no record of rights in this Presidency and the 
<latu for forming an opinion ou this point,of the status ot the 
Ryot are most defective. What information is available is put 
in marginal tables below. 


(a) As to sub-letting—we have no grande culture 
amongst us—it is ■petite culture all the country over. Our 
large occupants whose holdings average 50 acres and upwards 
usually let out their holdings or portions of them to under¬ 
tenants ; and this practice of sub-letting is extending now even 
to the smaller holders. The leases are short, varying from 
years to one year and under ; and the rates demanded range as 
high as 3-4-5 times the assessment. The sub-tenants who hold 
on such leases have no secure status under the Ijand Revenue 
Code. We have no tenant-right proper in the Presidency and 
no tenancy laws such as exist in Northern India. The Land 
Revenue Code contains no provision for the accrual of occupancy 
rights and the under-tenant has no legal protection against 
rack-renting or eviction ; nor can lie claim compensation for 
disturbance and the unexhausted improvements. The terms on 
which he holds are left absolutely to be regulated by private 
agreement and in rare cases by usage, and section 83, cl. 2 
leaves the under-tenant completely in the power of the superior- 
holder, who is further privileged under section 86 to claim 
the assistance ot the Revenue Authorities in the realisation 
of his rents and dues—a privilege not allowed in respect of any 
other class of claims. And so excessive is, the competition for 
the land that the tenants usually undertake to pay more than 
it is ever possible for them to pay. The rents are j,hus forced 
up to a ruinous height and the under-holder contents himselt 
with a bare living. These sub-tenants are thus little better 
than oottier'tenants an d number full 28 p. c. of our cultivat¬ 
ing population. 


(b) Next as regards indebtedness:—there are no means* 
of estimating the extent of such indebtedness and its bearing 
on the Ryot’s status with any accuracy. Figures given in Mr. 



Mr. Woodburn’s figures for 9 Districts relating 
to Indebtedness. 
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n’s Report ( 1889 ) on the Deccan Districts and Regi¬ 
stration figures 
afford some gui¬ 
dance, and are 
given below. 
The IS a t a 
are defective. 
But that the 
burden of old 
debts is more or 
less severe in 
all parts of the 
Presidency and 
is increasing 
every year with- 
the piling dp* 
of fresh obliga¬ 
tions , ^ there 

is ample' evi¬ 
dence. f h e 
b u r A e n i s 
more oppre¬ 
ssive in the 
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Poona . 
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21 

12 

31 

Satara . 

35 

25 

15 

23 

Nagar. 

44 

29 

11 

14 

Sholapur ... 

42 

35 

11 

11 

Khandesli.. 

23 

26 

18 

32 

Nasik . ; 

26 

28 

16 

28 

Thana . 

46 

12 

10 

! 29 

Batnagiri.. 

34 

12 

9 

I' 43 

Bijapur ... 

56 

26 

8 

« 

I 

Averages... 

37*7 

23-9 

12*2 

| 25*4 


Mortgage and Lease-Registration. 
( 1 ) The 4 Deccan Districts under the 
D. A. R. Act. 


1 

© 

m3 

Mort¬ 
gages, 
with Pos¬ 
session. 

j Mort¬ 
gages 
j without 

| Posses* 

j si on. 

Total 

Mort¬ 

gages. 

Leases 
under one 
year. 
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90-91 
g S 91-92 

S&. 92-93 

hH ^ 
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22.179 
23,332 
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33,826 
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32,807 

36,245 
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o ■ 
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91,269 

57,282 

147,553 

151,670 

o PerO. on 
H Total 

Holdings. 

39 

25 

64 

67 


Deccan with 
its extreme¬ 
ly precari¬ 
ous climate 
t h a n ' i n 
G ujerath 
w i t h it s 
morefavour- 
abiephysical 
conditions, 
but even here 
we observe 
t h a t the 
Kali-Pa raj 
cultivate rs, 
who form 71. 
p. c. of the 
rural popu¬ 
lation, are in 
a wretched 
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deeply in¬ 
volved in 
debt and 
for the most 


condi 1 



6 years 

1887-88—1892-03. 


Mortgages Leases 

No. No. 


Total transactions ; p. c. q~q no? 
on total No. of hold- 

ings ( =1,097,957. ) 



ers, tilling 
their lauds 


for them as predial serfs. The Deccan peasant is worse off 
still. Full 25 p. c. of our cultivators, who are “hopelessly 
involved ”, owing debts over 20 times the assessment, have pre¬ 
sumably parted with their occupancy rights by mortgage with 
possession, and continue on their lands as mere tenants-at-will 
holding on annual leases. Apparently things are getting worse 
all-round. In the Deccan districts there have been as many as 
1 , 47,553 mortgages during 4 years 1889-90—1892-93 or 04 
p. c. on the total number of holdings—of which 39 p. c. are 
mortgages with possession and 25 without possession. Similar¬ 
ly, leases under one year number during the same period as 
many as 1,51,670. Generally in the Bombay Presidency in¬ 
cluding Sindh, the Registration Reports show that the total 
number of holdings, and the number of leases is 1,39,120 or 
13 p. c. 

On the whole we may take it, that about 35 p. c. of the 
cultivators in the Presidency are in this miserable predicament 
in consequence of their indebtedness, virtually expropriated 
from their ancestral holdings. 

Taking both the under-tenants ( 28"7 p. c. ) and the 
mortgagor lessees ( about 35 p. c. ) together, it may be assumed 
without much risk of error that they constitute full frds of our 
peasantry. De facto they form a vast body of cottier-tenants, 
living on the soil, holding on short leases and at rack-rents 
which are so extortionate as to leave them even in good years 
little more than the bare means of subsistence, without the 
least interest in their holdings and with absolutely no motives 
for industry or enterprise. 
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tlv, we liuiv sum up the result under this first head oi 
causes thus *.— 

( 1) The Survey Tenure with its 30 years settlements 
allows only a limited measure of property in land and pro¬ 
prietary security. 

( 2 ) Only 35 p. c. of our Survey occupants enjoy this 
restricted security of tenure ; and 

( 3 ) The rest ( 65 p. c. ) of our cultivators are for 
all practical purposes a vast rack-rented cottier tenantry 
without interest in their lands, holding on a precarious 
tenure and living in a hopeless condition of destitution. 

And thus as far as the bulk of our cultivators are concern¬ 
ed, the result may be stated in the words of Sir G. Wingate 
XXms .__ a The Ryot toils that another may rest and sows that 

another may reap a situation utterly devoid of all induce¬ 
ments to exertion or prudence. Even the upper 3o p. c. 
•occupants, though still free from embarrassments, are beginning 
-to share through various causes in the general insecurity of the 
position* 

Here then we reach a basal fact of the utmost importance 
which largely accounts for the existing situation. Condemned 
to work] for others like a slave, the Ryot fails ; and what 
chance has he of success? The stimulus of self-interest is 
wanting and all incentives to good work are taken away from 
him. And yet be it said to his credit that no farmer in the 
world could stand the pressure better. No wonder if tne D. A. 
Relief Act, the most, expansive measure passed in recent years, 
has failed to bring relief to the Deccan Ryot. Clearly, no mere 
change of judicial procedure could be an effective cure for an 
economic evil. 

( n ) Rut again, their is yet another cause to deepen the 
Ryot’s despair. His income—never large and ever uncertain 
owing to ,the variations of the seasons—is fast going down 
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ir the increasing double pressure of ('a ) pitblic taxes 
( b ) debt- 

( a ) As regards public taxation—Public taxation to 
which the Ryot is the chief contributor is steadily growing with 
the growing needs of a progressive administration and the* 
weight falls upon him with peculiar pressure. The gen 
revenue* during the last 20 years show an advance from 9*5 to 
13*7 crores or 39 jn c. (the Land Revenue 22 p. c. ), and as¬ 
suming that the Ryot's share in the public burdens is 75 p. c. v 
this increase of Revenue means a net increase to the State de¬ 
mand upon him of 2 crores a year. His corn-heap, however, 
has been continually falling away and is just now at the mini¬ 
mum point barely enough for his living, and his despair can be 
conceived when be is thus called upon to pay 2 crores more of 
public taxation. Enhancement of public burdens, instead of 
spurring him on to increased exertions as the advocates of the 
Ryot's indolent nature theories imagine, only plunges him 
deeper in debt and despoudency. 

( b ) But the Ryot's narrowing margin of means is fur¬ 
ther and to a more alarming extent encroached upon from 
another quarter. His debts are growing and the money-lender 
presses liirii harder than ever. With bis diminishing corn-heap, 
he can even in average years hardly pay his taxes and rentals 
and live without borrowing. His necessities in this respect are 
often imperative. The oscillations of the seasons, the pressure 
of public burdens, domestic requirements, and various other 
u accidents of circumstances " leave him no alternative but 
often to go to the money-lender and borrow. And borrow he 
must, in tlie,absenee of cheaper banking facilities, on ruinous 
terms. In the L Deccan districts, his annual borrowings average* 
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The 4 Deccan Districts ( Popu 
lation = 39,33,233.) 

Land Revenue =57* 17 lakhs. 

The Ryofs Annual Borrowings. ^ 
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Applying these yearly averages to 
the Presidency, 


about 53 lakhs a year 
or 93 p. c. of the total 
assessment. On the basis 


Land Revenue 293*99 lakhs 

93 p. c. 

= 273*4 lakhs or 250 lakhs, amount 
of the RyoPs yearly borrowing. 


of this figure, his annual 
debts in the Presidency may 
be estimated at roughly 
250 lakhs,—and taking the 
average rate of interest 
on secured and unsecured 
debts at 12 p. c., his annual 
interest payments on ac¬ 
count of annual debts come 
up to 30 lakhs. Nor is this 
all. The pressure of old 

debts is excessive. On the 
basis of Mr. Woodburn’a 
figures for 9 districts giving 
on an average 28 Bs. of 
old debt per head of the 
population, the total of 
such debt for the whole 
Presidency might be put at 
about 45 crores, on which 
the annual interest charge 
at 12 p. c. amounts to 540 
lakhs. On Mr. WoodbunPs 
data, it is 560 lakhs. 
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9 Districts 
( Pop e = 89-5 lakhs ). 

Debt per head of 

population. 

Total debt on 

population 

basis. 

Amount of interest 

of 100 Bs. 

of 

assessment. 

lakhs 

30 

,540 

Khandesh ... 
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6,71 crores 
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Applying these proportions- to the Presidency 

population......159'85 millions 

at 28 Bs. per head. 

Total old debt.45 crores. 


Putting together both debts—annual and old—the interest 
charge to the. Ryot at 12 p. c. seems to come to close on 6 
crores a year. Were he only able to borrow on easier terms— 
say at 5 or 6 per cent,—what a relief would it be to him ? His 
pressure would be brought down by 3 crores and more on this 
account of interest charge alone and he would at once be placed 
—in 75 cases—in a solvent position. 

However, he has unfortunately no such means of relief. 
His personal credit is as good as ever and his sturdy honesty of 
heart, which leads him cheerfully to bear his load of debt and 
makes the very idea of going into insolvency revolting to his 
mind, is appreciated even by the Sawakar ; and he can borrow 
even in the worst Deccan villages small sums on personal secu¬ 
rity. Nor is there lack of capital in the country as pointed out 
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jm . r _by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade in his paper on 

Real Credit Re-organization. 250 lakhs are locked up in the 
Savings Banks in this Presidency, and presumably a still larger 
amount in Government securities, and any rate of interest 
judging from the recent conversion operations would seem to 
satisfy our depositors and holders of Promissory Notes. All 
this monev and much more would be and ought to be at the 
service of‘industrial enterprise but for want of a via media. 
The divorce between capital and land and industrial enterprise 
is almost complete, and this divorce has been the ruin both of 
the Ryot and his industry. There is almost an impassable 
gulf—tbe gulf of ignorance, and want of confidence and habits 
of combined effort—between those who save and those who 
work—a bar preventing the free flow of capital to fertilize the 
fields of industry ; and the State, which alone with its limitless 
command of resource and organization is in a position to 
bridge over the gulf and remove the bar, still declines to under¬ 
take the work, and the dead-lock continues with disastrous 
results to the progress of industry. As far as the Ryot is con¬ 
cerned, he has to pay 12—24 p. c. interest to the money-lender, 
while a Savings Bank depositor is content with little more than 
3 p. c. and has thus to pay 6 crores nearly to his Sawk&r vear 
after year, whereas he ought not to pay more than 2 or 3. ihe 
consequence is that his 3 or 4 crores which might otherwise go to- 
his acres pass into other hands, and no one is any the better 
for it, and every one much the worse for such diversion of the 
Ryot’s savings, not even excluding the money-lender who 
suffers by the general industrial paralysis thereby caused. 
The State withholds the needful help ; the Ryot suffers and 
with him the whole nation shares the penalty in the depression 
of its one surviving industry. In another respect again, the 
absence of cheap banking facilities is causing inconvenience. 
It largely teuds to neutralize the effect of much of the protec¬ 
tive legislation of the past 20 years. Taking the D. A. R* 
Act, we find that while on the one hand, during the past 13 
years the Act has been in operation, the Courts and Conciliators 
have together settled iu all 20,567 claims valued at 37 £ lakhs 
in redemption suits in respect of mortgaged, lands, the Registra¬ 
tion figures, on the other, show that the fresh mortgage debt 
alone (leaving out simple bond debts ) contracted by the Ryot 
during 8 years 1885-92 amounts to over 3 crores, nearly U> 
times the amount reported as settled, the annual amount 
increasing steadily from 29 lakhs in 1885 to 48*4 lakhs in 
1892-3 ! This one striking feature of the returns is enough to 
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WVff how fatila it is to attempt to relieve the indebted Ryot, 
merely by a reform in judicial procedure. The Ryot sees it 
and we can understand his reluctance to seek, in too many 
cases, through the special courts the barren benefit of paper 
redemption. If thus the D. A. R. Act is a comparative failure 
as a means of economic relief, neither are the special:relief Acts 
for the superior landed proprietors, any more successful. On 
this point, Mr. Raines writes in the Deceunial Report ( pages 
24.3-4 ):—“ The most noteworthy feature in the working of these 
Encumbered Estates provisions is the continuous need of them. 
The total number of persons entitled to relief under such enact¬ 
ments is necessarily limited, but we find in Gujerath 108 

estates under management in 1881-82, and nine more after an 

interval of 10 years. In Sindh the law has been changed on 
more than one occasion, so the decrease from 346 to 30 may 
be due to special and artificial causes, rather than to increased 
providence. In the case of Jhansi, where the persons for whose 
benefit the special local Act was passed are of a lower 
social position than the Talukdars of ^Gujerath, it vvas 
ascertained that the loan advanced by the State from public 
funds to keep the agricultural proprietors on their lands was 
repaid by loan from the village money-lender, who closed in 
some way or other on the disembarrassed land as soon as it was 
out of management. In Bengal the Chotia Nagpur Encum¬ 
bered Estates Act was applied in 1801-92 to 59 estates, and 
in 1881-2>to 72. The amount of debt at the close of the former 
vear was Rs. 1,63,749 and Rs. 66,192 of this was ascertained 
during the year in cpiestion. In Oiidh, again, the supply of 
indebted local magnates appears perennial*” 

Briefly, then under the second head of causes we may 
sum up by saying:— 

(1 ) The Ryot’s margin of means is perilously 
narrowing owing to (a) increasing public taxation and 
(b ) to bis growing indebtedness. 

(2) The net addition to his share of the public 
burdens has been 2 crores during the past 20 years, 
.Re is not permitted to enjoy even his luxury of cheap salt. 

( 3 ) Real credit being in a most disorganized con¬ 
dition and the State still withholding its aid iu re-organiz¬ 
ing it, the Ryot has to pay 3—4 crores more than he 
ought or need, as interest to his Sawkar every year. 
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(4) This double pressure increasing concurrently 
with % diminishing yield from the soil, makes his 

condition \yprse. 

(III) Passing next to over-ergwding of his field against 
him as another cause of his suffering,—we have, according 
to the recent census, in the whole Presidency a population 
of 1,06,49,811 souls—living on the soil on a cropped area of 
28’3 million acres—or less than 3 acres per capita . Assum¬ 
ing with Sir J. Gaird that a square mile of cultivated land can 
give employment only to 60 persons—men, women, and chidren 
together (or 12*8 acres per head), our cropped area is not 
enough even for an agricultural population of 3 millions ; so 
that, we have 7-8 millions of our agricultural people without 
adequate employment and in a condition of demoralising in¬ 
dolence. The loss of work and working energy to the country 
is of course enormous. But such an excessive concentration 
of an enormous population on the soil has the natural effect 
of over-crowding the field against the agricultural worked, 
sending up rents and bringing down the profits of husbandry 
and the wages of agricultural labour. Both the under-tenant 
and the form-labourer are heavily weighted, and equally or even 
more so, is the occupancy tenant. 

(IV ) We come to the last head of our causes viz* 9 the 
Ryot’s want of education—which practically speaking, we 
may assume, to be almost total—hardly 4 or 5 p. c. could be 
found among the cultivators who know the elements. We 
have in the Presidency proper 22,968 villages, of which only 
:'5 % 140 have schools, the remaining 17,828 with a popula¬ 
tion of 10 millions and more unprovided with any educational 
facilities. We feel rather strongly on this point and hold that 
there is no disability harder to bear than ignorance and its 
penalties. We are firmly convinced, the Ryot would be able 
to help himself out of half his difficulties if he were only 
educated. As it is, there is the darkness of ignorance darken¬ 
ing bis horizon and paralysing his effort and leaving him 
.hopeless. 

Thus, then the Ryot, never very strong in his sense of 
proprietory security under the Survey, feels his position in- 
insecure and is fast falling down to the status of 


ereasingly 


a cottier-tenant; his corn-heap is diminishing from which, 
however, he has to draw out larger and larger portions to pay 
his growing taxes to the State and his growing interest charge 
io the Sawkar, so that, he has now hardly enough left with 
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to live upon and save, and is beginning to feel more* 
desperate than ever ; he also suffers from excessive, unhealthy 
competition for the land, being driven in too many cases to keep 
possession of his few acres on any terms compatible with a bare 
subsistence ; and lastly, what is worse than all, he is without 
education,—without the needful light of knowledge to sustain 
and cheer and guide him in his trials. Add to all this, the 
capricious variations of the seasons and the results of an ex¬ 
hausting system of agriculture, and we venture to think that 
there will be no difficulty in understanding his apathy, indolence 
and improvidence. Placed in a situation little better than that 
of a serf, he has no inducements to self-help and improvement; 
working for others he shows no good work—and why should 
he ?—and with the depression of the workers we have to face 
the depression of the industry which depends upon him and on 
which the whole population depends. 

If the foregoing analysis of the causes to which the Ryot’s 
present position may, in our opinion, be ascribed, is not very 
wrong, it indicates the lines on which remedial action might be^ 
taken. What the Ryot seems to require is that his position; 
may be made more secure than it is under the Survey, that he 
might have some relief from growing taxation as well as from 
the pressure of his growing indebtedness, that he might be 
secured from over-competition in the field and relieved of the* 
disability of ignorance. And if his position is better assured 
under a more permanent system of tenure, if executive and 
economic as well as legislative measures were adopted to secure 
him against over-assessmeut and the taxation of his improve¬ 
ment, to give him some relief by providing cheap banking 
facilities in the matter of bis heavy interest charges, to protect 
him against unhealthy over-competition by the promotion of 
non-agricultural industries, but above all, to rescue him from* 
the slough of ignorance,—no worker in the world—not even the 
peasant-proprietor of the Rhine-land—could surpass the Bombay 
Ryot in industry, enterprise or energy. He would be able to 
help himself and avail himself of other people’s help in his 
battle with Nature and the adverse seasons, in a way of which- 
we have at present no conception. The present average produce 
per acre is according to Sir J. Caird below 20 bushels, and if 
a gradual and progressive improvement in agriculture, which 
the Ryot might be safely relied upon to carry out under freer 
conditions, might raise this meagre yield to 12, 15 and 20* 
bushels, he would be able to assure the economic safety of the* 
country for years to come. 
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Among other measures of relief for the benefit of the Ryot 


we would recommend the following :— 

(1) First of all we would strongh' plead for a permanent 
limitation and settlement of the State demand upon the land, a 
measure of relief which is now an economic necessity and ought 
not to be any longer delayed. A grave crisis is impending. 
An exhausting agriculture and an advancing] population are fast 
coming to a serious dead-lock; and as far as one can see, nothing 
can possibly avert disaster except a change from the exhausting 
to a restorative system of cultivation. But such a change re¬ 
quires on the part of the Ryot an effort, to which, under the 
Survey Tenure with its periodical unsettling revisions of assess¬ 
ments, he feels no sufficient inducement. The magic of pro¬ 
perty alone can supply the requisite stimulus, and some form of 
permanent tenure is indispensable. 

Besides, our climate being what it is—subject to violent 
oscillations—induces a chilling sense of uncertainty ; and moral 
incentives to exertion require to be proportionately stronger. 
What else but a most complete sense of proprietory possession 
leads the Flemish peasant to grow rich crops on his sandy waste 
and seek to form fresh soils by conveying earth in baskets where 
Nature denies the advantage ? 

It is often urged as an argument against the concessions 
of a permanent settlement that it involves a large prospective 
loss of Revenue. But such fears have no foundation in fact. 
The theory of the unearned increment on which these fears are 
based is altogether an inconsistent theory, which looks only 
to one element in the problem— viz., movements of population, 
but ignores the other and even more important element, viz-> 
movements of property and possessory claims. Even assuming, 
however, the theory to be sound and the fears of a prospective 
sacrifice of revenue well-grounded, it is permissible to submit 
that any such financial loss that should result from the measure 
would be recouped to the State a hundred times over in the 
assured prosperity of the peasantry as well as in the consequent 
increased productiveness of the other sources of revenue ; and as 
the Duke of Argyll says, “ the best wealth of a Government is. 
tobefouudin the growing wealth of its subjects.’ 7 Further, 
any amount of additional revenue that should be required in 
future years to meet the exigencies of a progressive administra¬ 
tion might be without difficulty raised in many ways from a 
prosperous community; and the large expansion of revenues, 




imperial and local, other than land, during the past 30 years 
leaves no doubt on the point. But clearly, no mere financial 
considerations should for a moment be allowed to out-weigh the 
imperative necessities of a grave economic position . 

Next, we would point, out that our Presidency is more than 
ripe for such a concession. It fairly fulfils the conditions under 
which the concession is promised in the Despatches of Sir 0. 
Wood and Sir S. Northcote ( 1802 and 1807 ) ; full 05 jji c. of 
our arable area in place pf 80 p. c. required is under cultivation, 
and there has been considerable progress in regard to irrigation 
and railways. We have now irrigation for over half a million 
acres and a railway mileage of over 5,000, There is of course 
much scope yet for extensions in regard to both; but this 
circumstance alone furnishes to our thinking no sufficient 
justification for withholding the boon from a people on the 
verge of an economic crisis. 

Such a measure, lastly, would be a logical and at the same 
time a most beneficial development of that generous land policy 
of the Government, which has during the past 90 years dictated 
a change from annual settlements, which were the rule in the 
first years of conquest, to the 30 years 7 settlements of our 
day. Sir C. E. Trevelyan remarked thus on this point in his 
evidence before the East India Finance Committee (in 1873):— 
“ We began with annual settlements; then we went on to 
triennial; then to quinquennial; and at last we came to decen¬ 
nial settlements ; and from decennial settlements, we have 
got up to 30 years 7 settlement. Now, exactly in the proportion 
in which the length of the tenure has been extended, has the 
principle of property been created, and the general benefits 
have been in proportion; but I conceive that, although fey 
comparison with the past we consider the 30 years 7 lease a 
great thing, yet it tails greatly short of what is wanted, and 
would land us in a very poor and unsatisfactory state of 

-society.If we stop at the 30 years 7 settlement it is 

equivalent to putting an effectual barrier to the growth of the 
public improvement, and of the moral aud intellectual civilisa¬ 
tion and refinement of the country. 77 

But even a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
would be an economic failure, if the assessments were fixed too 
.high ; for, as Sir C. Wingfield often insisted, over-assessment 
-and extortionate rents tend very much to destroy the sense of 
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—/•security. ' It would, therefore; be most necessary in. 
Opinion fhatthe State demand, even when settled in 
perpetuity, should- he' moderate. 

-(2)' Next, side by side with such a permanent settle¬ 
ment,, we would strongly go in for a tenancy law for this 
Presidency, partly as.; a check on unprincipled and excessive 
suh-letting and partly to assure the position of the under¬ 
tenants. As remarked before, there is no tenant-right as such, 
recognized under the Land Revenue Code, which contains no 
provisions againsit either rack-renting or, arbitrary eviction. 
Cb. VII of the.L. R. Code would have to be'-very much recast, 
jparficularly .See.. 83 which leaves the powers of 'the land-lord 
in regard do enhancement of rents and ouster and dispossession 
practically uncontrolled. We would also humbly join in a 
suggestion made by the late Hon’ble Mr. Nulkar (Vide D. A. 
R. Act Commission Report,) that Sec. 86 of the Code should be 
modified at least so far as to withdraw from the mortgagee- 
superior-holder the needless privilege of claiming the assistance 
of the Revenue authorities in the realisation of his rents and 
dues. We would further have provisions inserted in the Code 
for the accrual of occupancy rights. These and such other 
amendments of the Code would be required to protect the under¬ 
tenants. 


The legislation of the past 23 years has done much to 
protect subordinate rights in the land in Northern India ; and 
Bengal and N. W. Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces have now each its strong tenancy law, and Bombay and 
Madras alone have not yet such legislative protection for the 
tenant’s rights. Half the value of any permanent settlement 
of tbe land revenue would be lost in the absence of such 
statutory provision to discourage and check sub-letting. Iu a 
country, circumstanced as ours, where agriculture is the only- 
occupation for the mass of the people and population over-crowds 
the soil, the tendency is very strong to sub-let occupancy hold¬ 
ings at rack-rents and live ou the difference between such rents 
and the assessment to be paid ; and the danger of the gradual 
growth of a rack-rented cottier-tenancy on the soil is very real, 
and as noticed before, we have already -|rds of our toiling 
peasants in this wretched position. It is, therefore, clearly the 
duty of Government, in the interests of the State, the nation 
and the tenants themselves, to provide proper safe-guards 
against such dangers. 
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,y a permanent settlement of the Land Revenue at md 
rates, coupled with an amendment of the land law ot the 
Presidency in some such directions as suggested above, would, 
in onr opinion, go far to assure the position of the Ryot. As 
regards under-tenants, it is not possible altogether to stamp our 
this evil of sub-letting by any legislative checks ; but the tact 
has to be recognized as noticed by the Government ot India 
( correspondence on Sir J. Oaird’s Report) that a large “ class 
-of unrecorded partners and sub-tenants is growing up m this 
Presidency to an extent which threatens to be a serious evj i m 
the future”; and as strongly recommended by the Famine 
Commission, (Vide Report, Part II—pages 122-3) measures 

to recognize and protect the position of our under-tenants are 

urgently called for. 

(3) The position of the Ryot so assured, it would be 
next uecessarv, in order to ensure agricultural improvement on 
his part, to provide for him cheap banking facilities under a 
proper re-organization of real credit. His borrowing necessities 
must be frankly recognized and it is unfair in the circumstances 
in which he is, to leave him entirely at the mercy of the private 
money-lender. On this subject we would generally support the 
scheme of agricultural bonks as suggested by the Poona Com¬ 
mittee in 1882 ; but we would recommend two important molli¬ 
fications. First, we think that there need be no insistence on a 
concession to the banks from Government of “ the privilege of 
recovering their debts from the land through the revenue 
officers arrears of Land Revenue.” The necessity for such a 
concession is not clear and the civil remedies in regard to all 
realisations of debts and dues appear to us to be ample. So 
again, we are strongly of opinion that the maximum rate of 
interest proposed ( 12 p. c.) is needlessly too high. As far as 
indications go, the saving classes in this country would seem to 
look, as shown by recent conversion operations, more to the 
safety of their deposits and less to the interests realised on the 
investment; and we think, 9 p.c. would meet all requirements as 
the maximum rate. With these two modifications the Poona 
scheme would be free from most of the objections taken to it and 
ought to command support, and we trust, it will. 

But we fear, private banks alone would not do for all 
parts of the Presidency, though they would suit best the more 
advanced Zillas and Talukus. In backward districts and out¬ 
lying villages we would prefer the direct State agency, and 
we would recommend State banks established on the model ot 
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lortgage Bank** in Switzerland, ( e. g. the Mortgage I 
the Canton of Berne), to work, through the'inter¬ 
agency of local banking syndicates formed like the 
Comptoirs of the Savings Banks in Belgium. These comptoirs 
work as local agents for the banks to whom the farmer 
“ addresses himself in the first instance and whose duty and 
interest it is to keep an eye on the affifirs of the borrower as 
soon as a loan has been concludid.” The comptoir in each 
local centre “ guarantees the repayment of the loan, while its 
members are collectively responsible to the Savings Bank, and 
have to furnish sureties of value proportional to the importance 
of the loan. These sureties consist of mortgages, or of secu¬ 
rities of value. The Savings Bank receives 3 p. c. and the 
comptoir 1 p. c.”—the fixed rate of interest being 4 p. c. 
on loans to agriculturists (Commercial Reports No. 3, 1894, 
page 29). In connection with these loan operations as well 
as the granting of the Tagavi advances, we would recommend 
that in various village centres, village committees might be 
organized and loans to agriculturists under section 9 of the 
Land Improvement Act 1883, given on the joint and several 
responsibility of these committees. 

But it is clear that in the existing circumstances of the Ryot’s 
indebtedness, no such scheme of banking facilities could have 
^ fair trial except on the basis of a complete clearance of prior 
encumbrances. A preliminary liquidation, on the lines sug¬ 
gested in the Government of India letter dated 5th December 
1882, requires to be carried out as a necessary precedent con¬ 
dition. It might be attempted on the voluntary basis through 
the agency of official liquidators, but should the attempt fail, 
we would provide for a compulsory scheme under statutory 
.provision. The Talukdari Act of 1862 Sec. 1 provides for 
taking over the management of Talukdari estate, whenever it 
should appear to the Governor in Council that the Talukdar’s 
debts and liabilities exceed 5 times the average rents and 
other income. Some such provision inserted in the Land 
Revenue Code, making liquidation compulsory in the case of 
Ryots whose debts exceed 20 times the assessment and who 
are hopelessly involved, would meet the requirements of 
the case. 

Liquidation of previous debts so carried out upon a 
voluntary or a compulsory basis, and relief given to the Ryot 
in regard to his interest charges, and thereby his solvency 
xe-established in 75 p. c. cases, the provision of cheap credit 
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ilities through the agency of such banks, private, Si 
jtate-Aided, would put within his reach means ample enough 
for his requirements in the matter of agricultural improvement 
and on advantageous terms, and with the incentives to in¬ 
creased effort under a securer tenure, lie may be trusted to 
make full use of such new resources placed at his disposal. 

(4) Another effort, yet, is needed to help the Ryot* 
As we have seen, there is too much crowding of the population 
upon the soil, and unless noil-agricultural industries develop 
to draw off the superfluous numbers, the pressure will continue 
and increase much to his prejudice. With our urban industries, 
our rural ones also have disappeared or are dwindling a Way, 
and it is worth the while of the Conference to consider in what 
way these small handicrafts, which do not require much capital 
and no use of costly machinery, might be resuscitated. We 
need not dwell on this point further than to point out. its im- 
portance in its bearing upon the Ryot’s position. The more 
the Ryot is relieved from the existing unhealthy and abnormal 
pressure by the opening up of such new outlets for labour, the 
freer the conditions of his work would be and the greater his 
chances of success. 

( 5 ) Coming, lastly, to education—On this point we have 
nothing to add to our proposals of lasc year, and it is satis¬ 
factory to know that the whole subject is at present under the 
consideration of the authorities. Our requirements in this 
regard are two :— 

( 1 ) As large an extension of primary education as 
possible, the aim to be kept in view being to provide every 
village with a population of 000 souls and upwards with 
a school. More than 17,000 villages are at this moment 
unprovided for ; and this marks out the scope that there is 
for further efforts. 

(2 ) An adequate scheme of agricultural education 
including the appointment of travelling lecturers to carry 
better notions to the very cottages of the poor Ryots. Our 
scheme of last year has been objected to as being too large, 
too expensive and too much in advance of the requirements 
of the country. We would, however, invite oar critics 
to a dispassionate survey of the existing position of our 
agricultural industry with its two distressing characteristics 
of rapid soil-exhuustioii and diminution of outturn, and 
with the Ryot sinking down in helpless despair—helpless 
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if and unwilling to bo helped—poor and yet not 
__owing how to make "the best of the resources Nature 
places at, his command,—and judged in the light of such a 
survey whether the programme we ventured to suggest is 
open to such objection, and indeed whether even a larger' 
scheme is not an imperative reqnirdflient of the day to stay 
the progress of the evil and to turn the tide in the 
Ryot’s favour. The Famine Commission, writing 13 years 
ago, insisted on the necessity for making duo provision for 
the training of the agriculturists, pointing out the supreme 
importance in the critical economic circumstances of India 
of calling to the aid of the Ryot the resources of science 
and scientific skill. Things have since gone on_ from bad' 
to worse and now that we are in the presence of a formid¬ 
able industrial dead-lock when even our food-supply is in, 
danger, we submit no scheme of agricultural education 
could be too large, and no expense too great to provide 
adequate aid to the Ryot and his industry in this respect. 
The remarks of M. Tisserand, the present Director of 
Agriculture in France ( writing under date December 5, 
1893 ) explaining the importance attached to agricultural 
education in Erance, will be read with interest. ‘‘As to 
providing facilities, ” he writes, “ for agricultural instruc¬ 
tion, the administration of agriculture in France has 
considered all measures undertaken to this effect as 
being the most effectual means of developing improvements 
in cultivation amongst the rural classes. Agricultural 
instruction, indeed, enables the cultivator to understand 
the scope of scientific discoveries and the means of 
applying them. It enables him to calculate his 
operations, to shield himself from frauds to which 
he may be exposed. It gives him the certainty 
after he has become acquainted with the elements, 
of the soil he tills, of using the chemical fertilizers, the 
implements and processes which shall result in increasing 
his production. It will diminish the cost there-of and 
enable him effectually to compete with foreign rivals. By 
its means he will be able to draw with certainty upon the 
sources of credit which are open to him, to inspire 
confidence to lenders, and give confidence to his land-lord 
as regards the use he may make of the property under his. 
charge. In this century of extreme competition....... 

the agriculturist can only thrive, if in working the soil he 
adopts scientific methods. There is no profession more 
47 
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jased on science or more dependent on scientific know¬ 
ledge than agriculture. These considerations explain the 
importance given to agricultural teaching in France by 
the powers of Government.” (Vide Commercial Report 
No. 3 ( 1894 ) Page 53 ). 


Primary and agricultural education so provided, the Ryot 
will be brought out into the broad light of knowledge and 
effectually helped to help himself. 


Such is our scheme and such are our proposals—intended 
(I) to assure the position of the Ryot, (2) to ensure agricultural 
improvement on his part. 

A similar scheme of remedial action was adopted, in the 
early years of this century, by the statesmen of Germany in 
dealing with a similar situation—perhaps worse than ours and 
more difficult. Property in land was established, free from 
feudal incidents and disabilities ; and a peasant-proprietary 
class created ; agricultural banks were established and non- 
ngricuLtural industries were promoted; and a vast scheme of 
education, primary and special, was adequately provided for. 
And now after close on a century of such sustained, many-sided 
national effort on such lines, the German peasantry is the 
strength and pride of its Fatherland and German agriculture for 
its unparalleled progress is the admiration of the world. Simi¬ 
lar efforts made here, though we are on other shores and under 
other skies, would be attended with similar results, and in all 
human possibility, would succeed in transforming the peasantry 
of Bombay, starving and struggling, nerveless and resourceless 
as we now find it, into a peasantry one of the most thriving and 
prosperous in the world and make it what it should be, a tower 
of strength—to the State and to the country—proof against all 
assaults. 


And the position of the Ryot so assured and improved, we 
may safely leave our national industry iu his hands. Under 
the stimulus of a full proprietary security, he will _ put forth all 
his best energies, and new vast possibilities of agricultural 
development would open out before his inquiring mind and 
trainee! eye. He will change his preseut exhaustive system oi 
culture into a restorative one, and if with the aids of science and 
skill and cheap credit, he succeeds in raising the yield of his 
acres from its present low level ot 10 bushels to 12 15 and even 

32—the standard of the English yield—-he will be able to 
assure the economic future of the nation and supply food to 3 
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more the existing numbers in the country ; and all 
.fears of over-population and its evils, of famines and scarcities 
may not disturb and disquiet us for generations to come. There 
is our hope, and it is in the confidence 0 f that hope that we 
submit our humble proposals for the consideration of the Con¬ 
ference. 

The situation is critical and the magnitude of the remedial 
efforts required must not deter or dismay ms. The interests of 
16 millions and more are at stake and the task is worthy of the 
highest order of statesmanship. To rescue a long struggling 
and long-suffering peasantry from its present degradation and 
depression, and transform it into a thriving, industrious and 
enterprising peasantry and thereby to assure to an agri¬ 
cultural community its economic well-being and safety_ 

that is the object in view. And to a true statesman anxious to 
promote to the highest extent the welfare of the people com¬ 
mitted to his charge, what object can be nobler or higher, and 
what task worthier of his best efforts ? 

And in conclusion whatever may be thought of our humble 
ideas and suggestions on this point, we have only to urge that 
the evils from which we are suffering are serious and 
growing, and that the situation is becoming graver every 
day. And if the coming danger is discerned and realised, it 
becomes our most sacred duty to do all that lies in our power to 
; avert it .; and if this duty is recognised, 

“ Let us be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait.” 
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A TABULAR CONSPECTUS 

of the present position of our agricultural industry ( 1802=93 ), 
as compared with what it was in 1872=73. 



I. General Tables —relating to Population, Revenue and Trade. 


Population ( Presi¬ 


Revenue ( Bombay including Sindh.) 


Foreign Export Trade 


dency proper. ) 






( British India. ) 






General Revenue 

Land Revenue. 





1872 

14,086,791 


1872-3 

Rs. 9,589,529 

Rs. 3,751,050 


1872-3 

55,236,295 


1881 

14,070,591 









1891 

15,985,270 


1892-3 

Rs. 13,336,312 

Es. 4,561,014 


1892-3 

101,945,706 


Increase since 1872 


In¬ 

Rs. 3,746,783 

Rs. 809,964 


In- 

46,709,411 


l,898^79orl3-4 p.e. 


crease. 

99 p. c. 

22 p. c. 


crease. 84 p. c. nearly. 



Rise of prices. 

( Between 1872 92.) 


Rice 11 p. e. 
Wheat 17-5 p. e. 
Jawari 12*5 p. c. 
Bajari 10*1 p. c. 


Average increase 
12*8 p. c. 


Summary. 



Increase during 20 years. 

( 1872-3-1892-3.) 

Population....... 

13*4 per cent. 

39 per cent. 

22 per cent. 

84 per cent. 

Revenue 7 G eneral... 

(including Sindh) ) Land.. 

Foreign Export (British India).. 

Per Contra Rise of Prices... 

12*8 per cent. 


Remarks :—The increases in Population, 
Revenue and Foreign Export, though 
partially balanced by a rise in the prices 
of agricultural produce, represent a 
large augmentation in the total com¬ 
bined demand on the agricultural re¬ 
sources of the Presidency. 
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1, S6w far is this augmented demand upon the land met 

( A) by Extension of Cultivation or (B) by Improved Husbandry, or both ? 



TABLE II 

( A ) Extension of Cultivation. 


Area of land occupied and culti¬ 

vated in acres—Horizontal 
extension of cultivation. 

[ 000s omitted. ] 


Vertical extension 
or cultivation. 

[ 000s omitted. ] 


Summary 

Total extension of 

Cultivation. 

( Horizontal and 
vertical. ) 

HsMAfiKsi —The total increase 


Occupied* 

Cultivated. 





1873-6 

average 25,048 

in cropped acreage during 
these 20 years has been only 
3*6 p. c. There was scope 
for much larger extension. 
The cultivable area avail¬ 
able is 1,887,0$3 acres or 
4 p. c. on the total,— 
ranging from 15 p. c. in 
Khandesh to 1 p. c. in 

1873-6 
average 
of 3years. 

28,422 

24,636 


1873-6 

312 



of 3 acres, 

years. 

1892-3 25,943 „ 


1892-3 

780 



Increased 895 

Nagar, Sholapurand Satara. 
In Poona and Ratnagiri the 
limit of horizontal exten¬ 
sion is reached. Double 
cropping ( Vertical exten¬ 
sion ) might have been 
increased to any extent to 
meet the economic pres¬ 
sure. 

1892-93 

29,918 

25,162 


Increase. 

468' 

over 250 



3*6 p. c. 

Increase 
in acres 

.1,496 
5*4 p. c. 

526 

21 p.c. 



p. c. 
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Intension of Cultivation. 
a ) Agricultural resources and methods: 




Ploughs 

[ OO0g omitted. ] 


1873-6 

1,030 

average 

1892-3 

1,111 

Increase 



Plough cattle (statistics defective) 
[000s omitted. ] 

Cows and bullocks 1873-6 
1892-3 

5,442 

5,002 

Decrease 

440 

Decrease in no. 1 
of bullocks. 

27Q 

Adding male buffaloes 
Plough cattle 1892-SI3 

3,372 

Cropped area per pair ISr! 

3 acres. 




<§ 


(1) Ploughs, plough cattle, and ploughing. 


Summary. 


Plough cropped area 
per plough 23*5. 


Plough cattle cropped 
area per pair 15*3 


Hem ares. 


(1) Ploughing is inferior—and 
worse than in 1872-3 owing to reduc¬ 
ed cattle power( 1 ) Assuming one 
pair of bullocks can plough 6 acres 
during the 3-4 months after harvest, 
we have not cattle enough for even £ 
of our cropped area. ( 2 ) Usually wet 
crop lands are ploughed every year, 
and dry crop only harrowed ; and 
these latter are ploughed once in 5-6 
years—in some districts not even in 
10. ( 3 ) The ploughing done m not 
deep enough, and the soil suffers in 
seasons of deficient rainfall or dro¬ 
ught ; heavy rain too rushes off the 
land and washes away much o:f 
valuable plant food. 
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Manures exported 
[ in tons ] 


Bones J 

r 1891-2 43,7661 

1892-3 47,584 l _ 

Increase in 3 j^ears 

7,298 tons 

i 

1893-4 51,064 J 

Others . 

r tm& 1,211 ) 

) 1892-3 1,032 V.. 

160 „ 

l§93-4 1,371) 



^supply & manuring. 


Note.—The manures used are twigs and 

leaves of trees, village ashes and sweep* 
ings, refuse of oil-cakes, farm yard 
manure,—droppings of sheep, powdrette, 
&e.; green manures are little known and 
except here and there little used . mineral 
manures [ lime, saltpetre, &c. ] are not 
used ; chemical manures are beyond the 
ryots’ means. Sheep-folding is another 
method of manuring. We have in the 
Presidency 3,461,000 head of sheep and,— 
assuming that 6000 sheep oan manure one 
acre a night, our flocks of sheep if fully 
utilised, can manure 100,000 acres. The 
supply of manure available is enough for 
20 p. c. of the cropped area, but not even 
10 p. c. is manured. 

The supply is, however, being slowly re¬ 
duced by 

(a) the extended working of forest 
oonservancy. 

(b) increased use of cattle-dung as 
fuel, the price of fire wood being in 1892-93 
50 p. c. higher than in 1860-1." 

(c) decrease of cattle. 

(</) increasing export of agricultural 
produce. 

(e) export of manures :-r-bones. salt¬ 
petre, oil-cakes. 
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III ( 0 . ) Continued —( 3 ) Irrigational stipply and Irrigation* 


Works. 


Irrigation. 


.— r . . 



Area irrigated in acres. 

p. c. of cropped area. 

Summary. 

Oovt. Works :—i 
Canals and tanks. 
Other works :— 
Wells. 

No. of 

works. 

Irrigable 

area in acres. 

1873-6 


acres. 

Irrigable 9 p. c. ( 2,372,000 ) 

Irrigated 3-2 p. c. ( 802,114 ) 

36 

572)000 

average 504,740 

1802-3 802,114 

2*1 p. c. 

3*2 p. c. 

178,087 ) 
10,874 } 


increase 297,374 

1*1 p. c. 

Double cropped area 780,830 acres 
of which irrigated. 111,530 „ 

Tanks . 

1,500,000 

Bandharas &c . 

5,186 ) 


Irrigated crops. 

Total irrigated crops. 

Doubled crooned with 1 

Total works in 

use ... 

194, i83 

2,072,000 

Wheat... 196-8 1 

tfice. 149-2 -'412*6 

Hemunerntive ...413 

Ordinary .....500*7 

A/V/U U» vU VlUl/LJvU f» lVU § 

help of moisture &c., > 669,300 
and so precarious...... } acres. 

Old works out of 
repair:— 



Sugar-cane 66*6 J 

fTUfol 



Other ce- \ V 
reals, &c. 345*4 f 

ioiai...yio o 

90*3 p. c. of the total cropped area 
unirrigated and depending on 
.rain-fall. 

W 7 el!s, tanks &c. 

29,400 

300,000 

Deduct 

Double crops.Ill;5 

Total works...... 

I 223,583 

2,372,000.' 

Others ...137 8 7500*7 

Total irrigable area 9 p. c. v of. the total 
cropped area. v 

Fodder... 17'5/ 

Tdtal 913-644 

Net area' 

Irrigated... • ...802T14 

3*2 Irrigated. Of the double-crop¬ 
ped area l/7th is irrigated. 


"Remarks. — The irrational supply, if the old works are repaired,. is\enougli for 9 p. e. of the crapped area. But 
.only 3*2 p.e. is irrigated^-.shoyriog an advance of only-1*1 p. c. over the average of 1873-6 ; the remaining 96*8 p. e, is left 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the seasons. . Looking again to irrigated crops, -it appears, less than Half the-'area only is 
under remunerative crqpsf or 1*5 p.-.c. ) ; over the rest of the area, the Byot uses irrigation, either to save'ordinary crops 
in seasons of drought.or Help them over periods of deficient rainfall. Of the double-cropped area, only l/7th is - irrigated j 
the rest depends on the moisture that remains over from the monsoons and the dropping is precarious. 
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1/4) Restorative and saving methods—Rotation, mixed cropping and,fallowing. 


Crops grown 
( 000s omitted. ) 


Cereals 

.17,900 

acres. 

Pulses 

. 3,215 

n 

Tobacco &c . .. 

. 68 

*> 

Sugar-cane 

68 

» 

Oil seeds 

. 1,500 

» 

Fibres 

. 2,844 

ij 

Garden produce. 

. 160 

n 

Miscellaneous ... 


)) 

Total ... 25,943,474 

n 


Re-classified. 
Exhaustive crops 23 mill, acres 
Restorative cvops 3 „ , 


Exhaustive crops 
Restorative crops 


...89 p. 
...11 p. 


Remarks, 


Rotation and mixed crop¬ 
ping are well understood,— 
but practised to a very limit¬ 
ed extent. Cotton and wheat 
and pulse,-betel, sugar-cane 
and rice,—hemp, sugar- 
cane, rice and pulse—are 
found in isolated parts in 
periodic rotation, and simi¬ 
larly mixed cropping—cereal 
and legume—are at times 
grown together. But the 
application of. both the re¬ 
storative methods is limit¬ 
ed,—and the fact remains 
that we have 89 p. c. of our 
cropped area under exhaus¬ 
tive and only 11 p. c. under 
restorative crops. 


! 

1873-6 

Aveiage 

Occupied area 

(000s omitted.) 

Fallows. 

( 000s omitted.) 

p. c. 

28,422 

3,786 

13 

3 892-3 

29,918 

4,755 

16 

Increase. ! 

1,496 

969 

3 


Fallows. 


Remarks. —Fallowing is a wasteful method, and unnecessary 
in India—the soil lying practically in rest for 6 months of the 
year. Under a judicious application of manure and water, no 
fallowing is required. Excepting where these fallows are under 
or customary fallows in rotation, they involve a ivaste of resource* 
The Ryot pays assessment for all occupied land*— including 
these fallows,, so that taking one rupee as assessment per acre, he 
pays 47 lakhs of rupees to Government for occupation of lands 
on which he grows not a bushel of grain ; to the Presidency, 
the loss of agricultural produce (at 10 bushels per acre) is 
4,75,00,000 bushels a year,—equal to the food of 40,00,000 of 
human beings. Usually, these acres lie fallow—( 1) and this 
because the soil i3 exhausted or (2) because the Ryot has no 
means. The increase in the area of fallows by over 9 lakhs of 
acres during these 20 years indicates a serious decline in the 
Ryot’s resources or in the fertility and productive powers of 
the soil. And the belief widely prevails that soil exhaustion 
is fast proceeding under a system of unmanured cropping. 


co 
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y/ III —Continued 

( b ) Results of cultivation—(1) The out-turn. 


<s 

00 


The out-turn ( a conjectural estimate ) 


Some put it at 12 bushels for all food 
crops, the .Government of India put it at 9 
bushels for wheat. Sir J. Caird puts it at below 


10 bushels generally, 
turn is diminishing. 


All agree, the out 


The Rothamsted experiments show that 
the produce of land continuously unmannred 
for 40 years is 12^-bushels. 

Pr. Voelcker’s Report Page 41. 

Sir J. Caird says, the experiments of Mr. 
Lawes on a plot of land unmanured for 40 
years show a gradual but progressive de¬ 
cline in the yield of periods of years, begin¬ 
ning with 17 bushels of the first period, 15 
of the second, 14 of the third, 12 of the 
fourth and 9 of the last period. 


Remarks. 


Considering 

(1) that ploughing and manuring are def eeti ve—and are even worse 
than 20 years ago, 

(2) that the manure area is at best only 165 of the total cropped, 
and that the manure supply is diminishing, 

( 3 ) that the irrigated area is only ‘3*2 p. c. of the cropped acreage, 
(4) that the area under current fallows is increasing—is now 16 p. c. 

against 13 p. c. 20 years ago, no that 83*5p. c. of the cropped 
area is unmanured and 96*8 p. c. unirrigated and 16 p. c. of 
occupied area has to be left fallow—3 p. c. more than 20 
years ago, and 

{ 5 ) that rotation and inter-culture are little used to recuperate the 
soil, 

the conclusion seems to be that the out-turn is diminishing- and as Dr. 
Voelcker suggests, the diminution is counteracted to some extent by the 
action of the tropical sun and atmosphere. The last stage of exhaustion 
of the soil and diminution of outturn is already in view ( e. g. as regards 
wheat), 
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(2) Crop analysis—a comparison—(Virtually, Status quo with a decided 

tendency to deterioration). 


Crops. 


1873-6 

average 

(000s 

omitted.) 


1892-3 
(0 Os 
omitted.) 


Wheat and Barley 
J&wari and Bajari 
Lessor ... 

Bice 
Pulses 


Total food crops. 


Tobacco ... 
Sugar-cane 
Spices 
Cotton ... 
Other fibres 
Oil seeds... 
Byes 

miscellaneous 


Total non-food. 


Grand Total 

III ■ ■■■■II. 


1,541 

12,871 

2,004 

1,490 

1,307 


19,213 


5,423 


24,636 


Crops. 


[ 000s 
omitted. ] 


1887-91892-3 


In¬ 

crease. 


De¬ 

crease. 


<SL 


Bemabks. 


20,331 


67 


180 

2,702 

141 

1,500 

3 

180 


4,841 


Ur 

s o « 
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£ rO 
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s a 
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11 

* 1 3 

18s 

® a.-3 

S S.3 * 

fl W 43 ® 


25,162 


Jawari ... 
Bajari 
Rice 

Wheat ... 

Total cereal 
Pulses 
Tobacco ... 
Sugar-cane 
Oil seeds 
Cotton ... 
Orchard and I 
garden produce } 
Spices &e. 

Dyes 

Tq$$i 


7,120 

4,637 

1,725 

2,209 

17,695 

2,563 

80 

81 

1,640 

2,816 

152 


164 

8 

25,392 

598 

24,703 

5,726 


7,122 

5,450 

1,867 

1,918 

17,900 

3,215 

67 

68 
1,500 
2,702 


L60 


180 

2 

25,943 

780 

25,102 

4,755 


2 

813 


205 

652 


8 

16 


641 

82 

399 


58 

291 


13 

13 

140 

114 


971 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING. 

The agricultural position 

( 1872-73-1892-93 ). 

- :o .- 

A—Extension of cultivation :—horizontal and vertical... 3*6 p.c, 
B—Intension of cultivation;— 


[1] 

Ploughing.. 

.... worse. 

L2] 

Manuring. 

...worse. 

[ 3 ] 

Irrigation. 

...better by 1*1 p. o. 

[ 4 ] 

Restorative method... 

...unchanged. 

[5] 

Fallows.. 

...worse by 3 p. c. 

[ 6 ] 

Out-turn . 

... diminishing. 

[ 7 ] 

Cropping.... 

...unchanged, but with decided 


tendency to deterioration, 
-in all these points there is a decline in intensive 


husbandry. 

A and B together :— 

Increase in cropped area accompanied by a d&cline in 
intensive husbandry. 

3-6 p. c. to balance. 

An increase of Population.p. c. 

,, „ Revenue :— 

General.39 p. c. 

Land.......22 p. c. 

„ „ Foreign Export... 84 p. o. 

Wherefore, the general position as regards our agricultural 
industry is one of deterioration and depression. 
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Table IV—Provincial comparative returns. 


Acreage (000s omitted ) 


<SL 


Province. 

( 1 ) Cropped areas. 

( 2 ) Double cropped 
areas. 

( 3 ) Ratio of fallow" 
to cropped areas. 

( 4 ) Cropped area per 
pair of plough cattle 


1872-3 

1892-3; 

Increase 

Percen 

tage 

Areas 

Percentage 

Area-fal- 

lows 

Ratio 

Areas 

Bombay . 

25,048 

25,943 

895 

3-6 

780 

31 

4,755 

19 

15*3 

Madras ... ... 

19,986 

23,737 

3,751 

18-7 

2,675 

11*2 

5,502 

23*2 

10*6 

N. W. Provinces 

24,543 

25,243 

700 

3’ 

4,621 

18* 

2,171 

8 

7*7 

Oudh. 

8,332 

8,881 

549 

6*8 

2,745 

31‘ 

538 

6 

7 

Punjab .. ... 

19,724 

23,789 

4,065 

20- 

2,945 

12*4 

3,028 

13 

11*2 

Central Provinces ... 

13,270 

16,110 

2,840 

21- 

1,636 

10* 

1,926 

12 

15*8 

* 


This inter-provincial comparison further brings out the fact that we are worse off, 

( 1) in extension of cropped areas than all these Provinces except N. W. Provinces. 
( 2 ) in vertical extension of cultivation than all these. 

( 3 ) in regard to “ current fallows ” than all these except Madras. 

( 4 ) in the matter of plough cattle than all these except the Central Provinces. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING. 

Our agricultural position—absolutely as well as relatively to tho other Provinces—is one of decline* 
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FAMINE MISTAKES IN GUJERAT. 


In a previous letter, I referred to the enormous exodus 
from the relief works that is at present going on on account of 
cholera in several parts of Gujerat. As many as 130,355 

famine workers, with 8,111 dependents (a total ot 144,460 ) 
have already left since April 21, and more are daily leaving 
the works. Where these unfortunate people are going—whether 
they are returning to their village homes, there to suffer and 
starve, or are aimlessely wandering about in search of food,— 
or wherever they ate, how they contrive to maintain themselves 
when so deprived of all State assistance—is. not clear. But as 
far as official returns enable us to judge, it is certain that none 
of them have yet found their way to any of the relief works 
elsewhere, and that few, if any, of their dependents yet get the 
village dole. Apparently, there is no organized effort on the 
part of the local authorities to control and guide the exodus 
or keep the people in hand by moving them from infected to 
uninfected areas under responsible direction, and improvising 
relief camps for their use. Practically, those distressed people 
are suffered to run away in all directions in wild affright-pain¬ 
less and hungry and destitute of food,—to starve and perchance 
to die by the way-side or in the jungles, or under their ancestral 
trees, if they get back to their village home-steads, parrying, 
however, with them, wherever they go, the fatal infection. 
Government have no doubt sanctioned some special measures ot 
relief; but, as we know, there is always an interval, more 
or less long, between the issue of a Government Resolution 
sanctioning a measure and its translation into a working 
reality ; and during this interval, what must be the sufferings 
of those people,—men, women and children, all in a state ot 
utter destitution—may be better imagined than described, lhe 

grave risks of such a state of things continuing for any iengtft 

of time are obvious. There is already a serious increase of the 
death-rate in the Gujerat Districts, and Government is under¬ 
stood to have ordered a searching inquiry. 

The situation is indeed such as to cause great anxiety- 
close on a hundred and forty-five thousand famine-stricken 
people driven off from the relief works, and ruunmg away m 
panic in all directions in immine nt peril of ex treme sufferin g 

o This letter appeared over the signature ‘ G. V. J.’ in the Tme» of 
India dated 6th June 1900. 
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Nation ! How does Government propose to dfeal with it 
A Government Resolution published in the Government Gazette 
of the 22nd May outlines the measures it has ordered. Govern¬ 
ment does not think it is within its administrative resources to 
improvise any effective system of special relief for all those 
unfortunate Cholera refugees. All it liopes to be able to do, is. 
to provide relief for but a few of them who need it most, The 
rest must wait till Cholera subsides, and return to the Works 
•or go without State relief. Government is not prepared to go 
any further. 

The special measures sanctioned are these. The village 
dole lists may be temporarily expanded for these people, and 
such of them as are u in danger of starvation ” may be admit¬ 
ted to the benefit of gratuitous relief, of course under the 
strict limitations as laid down in Sections 49 (F^ and 61 (A) of 
the Famine Relief Code. As for the able-bodied workers, the 
opening of small works, at some distance from their homes, 
is authorised, provided “ official supervision ji can be arranged 
for them, and that, too, so as to allow “ some ” of them to be 
so employed. And even here, employment is to be given to 
those refugees strictly on Piece-work, as distinguished from the 
code system of task-work and minimum-wage. The Piece-work 
system so ordered is, roughly speaking, a system of increased 
tasks and lower rates of wages—a system of “ payment by 
results,V ue* of wages in strict proportion-to the out-turn of the 
labourer’s work, with a maximum limit to earnings, and with 
the Code minimum substance wage, a Sunday wage and 
allowances for dependents all knocked off. It is a system of 
relief which, however good for able-bodied efficient workers, 
does not admirably suit .requirements of the weak and the 
infirm, who cannot be expected to work by the piece like 
labourers iu a normal state of health and strength, and earn 
enough for the support of themselves and their dependents. 
Accordingly in seasons of acute and wide-spread distress, when a 
large mass of inefficient labour has to be provided for, both the 
Famine Commissions of 1878 and 1898, concurred in the view 
that this piece-work system is an unsuitable system of relief^ and 
ought not to be employed save under exceptional circumstances. 
Referring to the suggestion that 61 all relief works should be 
on piece-work system,” the Famine Commission of 1878, in para 
133 of their report, Yol. I, writes:—“ we are of opinion 
that experience has proved that the portion of the population 
not accustomed to work for wages on public works will not spont¬ 
aneously seek such employment until forced to do so by Want, 
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that it must be anticipated that many will be rede 
Strength, and at first, at all events, incapable of earning a 
livelihood on the public works, assuming that a work to be 
done to earn a livelihood by everyone must be that of an able- 
bodied labourer. An unusual proportion will certainly be 
women and a-.large fraction will consist of children unfit for 
labour, the aged and infirm, and those who are iUiaecustomed 
to the sort of work, and otherwise unable to work up to the 
standard performed in the case of skilled labourers in. ordinary 
times.. Any attempt, therefore, to make these classes earn 
their, living by ordinary piece-work could not fail to result in 
great suffering and mortality. ” The Government of India’s 
instruction on the point during the last famine of 1896-97 was 
to the like effect s— “ When payment by results is adopted, the* 
rates offered should be so regulated as not to attract labour from 
existing employments elsewhere. If the demand for inefficient 
labour for employment should increase when the payment- 
by-results system is in force, it should be first met by opening 
test works under ordinary task conditions ; and if it should 
continuously increase, the existence of acute distress might 
be assumed, and thereupon payment by results must be dis¬ 
continued and task work substituted for it. ” ( Vide Narrative 

of the Famine in India in 1896-97 by Holderness, page 32, para 
’ 63 ). When, however, such a system of piece-work is, in the 
opinion of local Government, suitable and necessary, under 
. any special circumstances, Sir J. Lyall’s Comission observe in 
para 215 of their report:—“ We consider that in every case it 
should be a condition that adequate provision is made either 
by task work, subject to a minimum wage, or by piece work 
at specially favourable rates for those who, though capable of 
performing a light task, are unable to earn a reasonable subsi- 
' stance allowance when payment is made on the ordinary scale 
strictly by results. Without such a safeguard, we do not 
think that a system of payment by results is suitable for relief 
works at.any stage of scarcity or famine.” And again in para 
461, in discussing various systems of payment by results, 
“ whatever system of payment by results be introduced, pro¬ 
vision must always be made for such weakly persons as may 
be unable, though not fit objects for gratuitous relief, to earn 
a subsistence wage under the system in force, or to obtain ad¬ 
mission into any of the family or village gangs working under 
the system. The provision may be in the form of a special 
piece-work rate to be paid to feeble gangs or they may be 
treated as task-workers under the Code.” 
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Ordering such a system of piece-work, a payment by 
to be strictly enforced on tbe small works to be opened 
for these cholera refugees, Government does not seem to have 
allowed due weight to any of those considerations and views, 
or provided any safe-guards or modifications such as the Lyall 
Commission insist on as indispensable* and a scheme of relief 
is sanctioned, in order to prevent the works being swamped by- 
people attracted from the larger works, for those people running 
about in mad terror, depressed and disheartened, which expects 
them all, famished men, women and children to work by the 
piece as in normal conditions, and earn their famine wage or 
go without it. 

The cynicism of the special relief so sanctioned for those 
unfortunates in the Gujarat Districts is apparent, and no 
comment is needed beyond that it is based on lines opposed 
to all expert opinion, the concurrent recommendations of two 
Famine Commissions, and the positive instructions of the 
Government of India, 

But, after all, such special relief—and that too, to be given 
under restrictions at best ungenerous and inexpedient,—is 
intended only for a few of those panic-stricken trekkers from 
the works ; as for the rest, Government pleads its non-possumus, 
giving reasons in two remarkable paras of the Government 
Resolution above referred to ;— 

“ His Excellency the Governor-in-Council sees no objection 
to the opening of small works at some distance, not less than 
five miles, from those already in progress, provided the Com¬ 
missioner N. D. can arrange for reasonable efficient supervision 
tor them and. to the extent to which such supervision can be 
arranged. It is to be remembered that,unless labour is really 
exacted, relief by means of such works is little, if at all less 
demoralising than gratuitous relief to the able-bodied, and it 
has not hitherto been found practicable, on account of the want 
ot sufficient establishment, to 'give relief in this manner on a 
considerable scale. 

3 * he recognised that it will not be possible 

to give relief in this manner to a large proportion of the people 
wiio leave the larger works on account of cholera. The ten- 
dency to do so is general, and although the present state of the 
public health renders it especially disastrous in Gujerat, it 
must in the mam be dealt with there, as elsewhere, in the 

manner which experience has shown to be generally effective. 

W hen the camps are changed and cholera subsides, it is im- 

49 
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probable that many who have had experience of relief on The 
regular works, will persistently refuse to return to them, if 
they have no hope of assistance at home ” ( Yide Government 
Gazette, Part I, page 1052 ). Or, in other words, Government 
does not consider it possible or advisable to give relief—even in 
such critical circumstances—on any large scale by means of 
such small works, which do not furnish an effective or adequate 
test of labour and are, besides, so difficult to supervise. It has 
no faith in such a system of relief and has no requisite esta¬ 
blishments for any such organisations. Consequently, the 
majority of these cholera refugees in Gujerat must go without 
relief, until cholera subsides and they are able to get back 
again on the regular relief works. 

This is, however, a policy of despair—rather of non-possumus 

_-which rests on too conservative an adherence to, and too blind 

a faith in, a supreme efficacy of the existing system, but for 
which there is little excuse, and which the public will not 
accept as justifiable iu any view of the matter. There is 
nothin 0, in the circumstances to forbid an endeavour on the part 
of the° authorities to deal with the crisis that has arisen in 
Gujerat—for it is no less—in the same effective way in which 
similar emergencies are dealt with in other provinces under a 
proper and carefully planned-out scheme of action, and Govern¬ 
ment’s confession in the present case of its inability to cope 
with it, except, within the restrictive allowable limits of the 
Bamiue "Relief Code, only seems to point to a most fundamental 
defect in the general frame-work of the Bombay system 
■of Famine Relief. 

Under our present arrangements, almost exclusive depen¬ 
dence is placed ou large works, as supplying the most effective 
system of-relief susceptible of easy expansion in case of need, 
and at the same time, admitting of proper supervision and 
control and to be put iu exhibition at all stages of famine except 
the initiator premonitory, and there is no programme of small 
works tacked on to it and maintained—even as a reserve after 
the first premonitory stages are past—in the back-ground on 
which to fall back in an emergency. Looking up the latest 
return for the Presidency, we find that of the two hundred 
fifteen relief works at present in progress in the Presidency, 
full two hundred and two are under the management and control 
of the Public Works Department—all large and of permanent 
utility—only some seven to fcpn being allowed to be under the 
civil authorities. 





How, we may riot, with Mr. Malabari, conderuu •„_ 

fme of large works as useless or inadequate or wasteful; nor, 
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-again, share with the Bengal Government their exclusive pre¬ 
ference for small over large works for purposes of famine relief. 
The question here is not one of large versus small works ; the 
selection of works must always vary with the varying condi¬ 
tions of place and time. But it is allowable to argue that no 
system of large works, no matter how carefully organised, could 
be effectively worked under circumstances of such acute and 
wide-spread distress, without an auxiliary scheme of small 
works, planned out beforehand and always held ready to be put 
in hand by way of supplement or substitution, as the case 
might demand, on the occurrence of such a contingency as 
the one that has arisen in Gujerat, e. g. ; a choleraic epidemic, / 
which might necessitate the contraction or even suspension of 
large organizations of concentrated famine labour, and the pro¬ 
vision of relief on small works to scattered bodies of distressed 
.people. When large works are started, and thousands of poor 
starving workers are massed together on them, there is always 
present the danger of such contingencies arising, and it may 
be submitted that such contingencies cannot be adequately 
provided for except under a comprehensive scheme of small 
works. 

Large works may continue to be, as at present, * 4 the 
back-bone of the system, 77 but to make them the sole 
exclusive frame work of it is a mistake. Small works are 
always, at all stages of famine, a necessary supplement which 
* cannot be dispensed with without grave risk, in such emer- 
.gencies, of a break-down of the general scheme of relief. 

In most provinces small works are tried at the initial 
stages-of famine, but more as tests of distress than otherwise ; 
and as the pressure increases and distress spreads and deepens, 
the famine sufferers are massed Ctn larger works, and famine 
labour more or less concentrated under the control of the 
Public Works Departmeuts. When, however, the closing stage 
arises, such concentration of famine labour is inconvenient and 
♦otherwise often undesirable, and it is found necessary tq get 
the people back to their fields, as the rains approach and 
provide employment for them on small works near their 
homes. During the famine of 1896-97 in the Punjab, it was, 
for instance, deemed expedient “ to concentrate famine labour 
from the first as far as possible on works of importance and 
value, such as Ghaggar Canal in Hissai and the Jhelum Canal, 
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<Jrat. Ia the hot weather months, in inversion or 
'‘presented hy the Code, small works were largely re¬ 
sorted t.o in the Hissai district to supplement the large works 
in progress, and rapidly approaching completion, and to provide 
employment nearer the homes of the people at a time when 
the hot weather conditions were most severe, and when the 
approach of the rains made it desirable to keep the workers within 
immediate reach of their fields- These small works consisted 

of the excavation or deepening of village tanks. 

In July 1897, as many as 247 tanks were in progress in those 
districts, giving on an average one Relief, work for every lour 
villagers . • • • • These works were throughout the 

period “managed by the Civil Authorities with such profes¬ 
sional assistance as they could obtain from the District Board 
establishments” (Vide Indian Famine Commission’s Report, 
1898, page 91-92. ) And this is the policy in this matter of 
large and small works, which the Famine Commission favour, 
remarking (in j>ara 178) : —“ As the hot season, which pre¬ 
cedes the rains, comes on, operations on the large public works 
may with advantage be contracted . . . and village work-s 

may be gradually opened.” 

Small works are further useful, and almost indispensable 
as a provision for emergencies—such as render impossible or 
risky the maintenance of central organisations of concentrated 
famine labour; and the experience of the North West Provinces 
Government in the matter during the last famine has special 
value for us at the present moment; and the following extracts 
from their Famine Report will be of interest:— 

“ The Famine Code contemplates that these, smaller works 
should be utilised in the early days of scarcity. But during the 

late famine.it was not found expedient to 

adhere to this principle. Large works under the control of 
trained officers of the Public Works Departments were founds 
both more effective as tests and more capable of ready ex¬ 
pansion to meet the large and enforcing demands which, 
characterize the early stages of the famine. Village works, on 
the other hand, were found more suitable in the advanced season 
of the year, when the water supply runs short, when the 
collection of great numbers of workers in one place is attended: 
with danger of epidemic disease, and when it is desirable to 
find employment close to their homes tor persons who, for one 
reason or another, are unable to join the large relief camps. It 
was for these reasons, for example, that the Public Works 
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.^^^-ent abandoned the great'relief works in the Allahabad 
District in favour of groups of smaller undertakings. ” And 
touching the schemes laid, it is further observed:— 

“ As-the warm weather approached,'another serious danger 
threatened.in parts of the country south of Janina. The water 
supply showed signs.of failing. The smaller streams dried up 
^jn(l wells in rockv soil began to run lowv Besides the obvious 
iahonvenience and danger* of this failure, it brought about con¬ 
ditions favourable. to outbreaks of cholera. And cholera was 
•not long in making its appearance. It first broke out with 
corisixierable’ violence in South Allahabad, where about 96,000 
laboajers.had been concentrated for some tira$. The limited 
4rea of ^country,, in which suitable work projects and water 
>sfip‘ply Vere, available, rendered., it" necessary to modify the 
entire arrangements t-hto in force. In fact these conditions 
came MtcvCperatioh y . .. . .calling for the establishment of 

small relief works. %e fahole'of South Allahabad wasjiccord- 
ingly mapped out into ’ circles, each of about 6 to 7 miles 
square, and a large number of minor works, each affording 
accommodation for about 5 hundred labourers, were opened, 
six to ten such projects being located in each circle. . The work¬ 
people on the large works were broken up into bodies of five 
thousand and marched to their allotted circles. Over these a 
further sub-division into bodies of five hundred men was 
effected.; and each such body told off to the nearest minor 
work. When all had been in this way dispersed, the indi¬ 
vidual labourers were then shifted so that each was brought to 
a work in the neighbourhood of his own village, and had the 
advantage of being able to return home every evening of his 
day’s task. There were no large standing camps to serve as a 
nidus for disease .... The whole of this re-organization 
affecting ninety six thousand people was- completed for the 
infected section in a fortnight. Cholera disappeared, and reliei 
was effectively provided for all.” “ The celerity, ” continues 
the Report, “was only practicable, because the people were 
well in hand, and because the danger had been",foreseen, and a 
large number of village projects selected beforehand to admit of 
rapid dispersion wheirtbe occasion sirose. The scheme proved • 
effective and very/popular. It had the draw-back ot attracting- 
.larger numbers than would* have sought, the works under best 
favourable conditions, but very- liberal measures were required 
in this tr^ct, where distress was very acute and wide-spread and 
■the resources-pf the people abnormally depleted. The virulent 
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«^emic, cholera, disappeared with the dispersion of the large* 
todies, and after that time recurred only in a mild and sporadic- 

form.Precautionary arrangements were made in. 

the other districts to follow the South Allahabad plan, should a 
similar necessity arise. ” (Tide Administration ftepbrfc on the 
Famine Belief in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
during 1896 and 1897, pages 68, 69, and 106. ) 

These extracts are rather long, but are highly interesting 
at this moment, as giving us a most suggestive phase of the 
.famine campaign in the North-Western Provinces during 1896 
and 9 1. 

Contrast the present unpreparedness or non-possumus of the 
Bombay Government in connection with the critical situation in 
Gujerat, with the most effective and successful way in which a 
similar emergency was dealt with in quite a‘ German-like 
fashion in the Allahabad district in the North-Western 

Provinces during the famine of 1896-97 ; and the difference 
between the methods of the two provincial Governments is 
apparent. The fact of the matter is, that our Bombay system o f 
famine relief, to which Government seem so blindly to* 
adhere, is radically defective in that it relies almost entirely 
on a scheme of large works for purposes of relief under all the 
varying phases of famine, and does not provide for such con¬ 
tingencies as the one that at present has arisen in Gujerat— 
which render absolutely necessary resort to small village works 
in order to afford relief to scattered bodies of famine sufferers. 
In the face, however, of such a virulent epidemic cholera, as 
is at present raging in the Gujerat Districts, it would' scarcely 
appear advisable—as the Bombay Government proposes to do— 
to strictly adhere to, or even maintain, the policy favoured by the 
Code, of concentration of famine labour on large central works 
and ir relief is to be given to those unfortunate cholera refugees,, 
the opening of minor works on a sufficiently large scale, and' 
conducted on the task-work system of the CMe and 1 not on the - 
piece work, is a necessity of the situation. The existing, 
system of famine relief is not a perfect system, and is never 
intended to be a cast-iron, inelastic system, from which all 
deviations are peremptorily forbidden. New situations, as they 
arise, necessitate modifications and sometimes demand new~ 
measures, and the present crisis in Gujerat clearly belongs to 
this category. 
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true, small works, uumerous and scattered, do not 
easily lend themselves to economical management or effective- 
supervision. But difficult though the task is, it is certainly not 
hevond the administrative resources of the Government. There 
are the local—village, tatnka, aud district—establishments ready 
to hand, which might be employed in the way in which similar 
local agencies were in the Punjab and in the North Western 
Provinces, three years ago, in the worlc of supervision. Thin 
is, however, a matter of administrative detail. The question 
that presses is one of policy, not of plan. 

The situation in Gujerat is undoubtedly a most embarrass¬ 
ing situation. But the public have every confidence that the 
Government of Lofd Northcote will.rise'equal to the .emer¬ 
gency, and casting aside all blind reverence for a .traditional 
system which has been tried and found wanting, and initiating a 
bold departure iu this respect on lines found so effective and 
successful in the North Western- Provinces just three years ago, 
underi similar circumstances,ido all it lies in its power to do, to 
alleviate the .sufferings Of those one hundred forty five • thousand, 
cholera refugees in Gujerari ' 

Time however presses, and unless some such comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of relief.by means of numerous small works is adopt¬ 
ed and adopted without -the- least delay—there is grave reason 
to fear that there Would be much suffering among these un¬ 
fortunate people and possibly, heavy mortality, for which the 
Government will make itself responsible. - 

, V 

The letter. Sir, is long—very- long, but my excuse lies m 
the difficulty of the question, and I would - humbly throw myself 
on your kind indulgence for space. Trusting that the apppeal. 
addressed in the preceding lines to Government on behalf of" 
these panic-stricken cholera refugees in Gujerat will meet with*, 
your approval and receive your support, 1-remain yours etc.' X 
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The question of famine relief measures in Gujerat is one of 
pressing importance, but having only lately taken up so muc h 
of your valuable space, I am afraid it would scarcely be excus¬ 
able in me to trespass any further on your indulgence in that 
connection ; and my reply to “ X. Y. Z.’s ” letter in the Times 
of the 12th Instant, must be brief. 

“ X. Y. Z.,” presumably, writes from official knowledge, 
citing facts and figures not yet published, and has access to 
sources of information not open to the public. As regards 
the recent outbreak of cholera in several relief camps in Guje¬ 
rat, he assures us the emergency was not only foreseen, but 
was duly provided for by way of anticipation, and Government 
had under famine programme “ a large number of small 
village projects”—full as many as 413 for three districts alone— 
to be started at once in case of need. And in this connection, 
when the emergency came, Government, inspite of their declar¬ 
ed non-possmus, ( Vide Government Gazette of May 22 ) to 
some extent, ordered the plan of campaign to be put in execu¬ 
tion. Besides the expansion of the village dole lists, small 
village-tank works were opened for the district people, who 
were running away from the larger relief works. It would be 
interesting to know how many such works were started, and in 
what parts, and how many of the refugees were taken on 
them. The weekly returns do not much help us in the matter 
as containing no'mention of any such. On referring to 
these returns", I find that between April 7 and June 5 some 
twenty five new works were opened in Gujerat—14 in Ahmeda- 
bad, 8 in Kaira and 3 in Broach—mostly tank works, but 
probably by way of substitution and not addition, for the total 
number of relief works in progress continues the same, viz., 7 3 


'and not “ more than 100,’ 


as 


“X. Y. Z. ” states. (Vide 


latest return for the week ending 26th May ). 

As regards the exodus from the cholera-stricken camps, 
•“ X. Y. Z. ” does not think it could have been prevented or in 
any way controlled It was impossible to keep the panic- 
stricken people together, particularly the Bhills and Iyolis, and 
the methods found practicable in the NorthWest Provinces had 


* This letter appeared over the signature ‘ O. V. J.’ in the 
'Times of India dated 16th June 1900. 
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iy no application here. As far as tfye wild tribes are con¬ 
cerned, your correspondent is probably right in his views. 
They are, however, ‘ to be found only in two out of the five 
Gujerat Districts, viz*, 9 Broach and the Panch Mahals, where 
their total strength is, according to the last census, 28 , 891. 
These apart, rest of the workers in the relief camps were Hindu 
Kunbis and Musalmans, and “ X. Y. v would not, I suppose, 
contend that they, too, could not be kept in hand. We may not 
admire the German methods of the North' West Provinces 
Administration, but surely the experience'gained in those 
provinces during the last famine, as to the way in which large 
bodies of distressed people could be effectively and successfully 
handled and controlled, will be allowed to have been too valu¬ 
able to be so lightly brushed aside. I would not, however, 
press an analogy which may not perhaps apply to exist¬ 
ing conditions in certain parts of this Presidency. As to 
the Bhils and Kolis and Nikwards, they are admittedly 
u unmanageable—difficult to deal with even in their wilds in 
famine times—averse to regular work, and impatient of control 
and discipline, always fickle and suspicious ” ; and was it not, I 
would ask, little short of an administrative mistake to get them 
on these large works and keep them there massed in such 
numbers ? The miserable break-up of relief camps, when 
cholera broke out and panic ensued, like those at JJohad and 
Godhra, where 8 thousand and 11 thousand of such people 
were massed, can occasion no surprise. These wild tribes 
should have come in for special treatment for purposes of relief, 
as recommended by the Lyall Commission ( Vide Chap. Section 
3 of their Report) and employment provided for them on small 
works in their village or village groups, under the super¬ 
vision of their village headman whom they trusted. Now, 
at all events, that the monsoon is advancing, and as it is 
important that these and other distressed people as well should 
Be, as far as possible, near their homes, it would seem, 
Government cannot do better than put in hand the programme 
of small village projects, “ X. Y. Z. M assures us, they have 
.ready for such emergencies. 


Your correspondent does not seem to think, however, that 
any such village works need be even new, or indeed can be 
usefully started. The works at present in progress are as good, 
infinitely more useful, and near enough to the peoples’ homes. 
The following analysis of them, however, will show that they 
50 
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far from being the class of works the present stage of 
distress requires 
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Ahmedabad 

22 

191 

40*1 

77 

42,000 

2,710' 

Panch Mahals 

9 

178 

34,800 

2,571 

Kaira 

17 

95 

34-6 

51,270 

3,513 

Broach 

18 

81 

22 

19.000 

2,700 

Surat . 

7 

236 

122 

92,000 

730 

Average for the 5 districts 
for 

each of 
73 

works 

140 

47 

42,500 

2,700 


A scheme of smaller works much nearer the village-homes 
of the distressed people—this is a pressing need of the hour, 
not only in Gujerat but in the Deccan as well. 

That most of the works at present in progress are well- 
selected and are Works of permanent value and utility is not 
disputed ; but the question is whether it is right and safe to 
exclusively rely on such for purposes of famine relief at all 
times and under all circumstances, and whether a programme 
of smaller subsidiary works is not needed by Way of supplement 
to he put in execution, not only in such emergencies as a 
cholera ont.-break, but on the approach of the monsoon, or after 
the commencement of the rains. 

As regards the condition of the trekkers from the cholera- 
stricken camps, “ X. Y. Z. ” does not think it is so bad as I 
imagine. I would only invite his attention to the “ tragic side 
of famine” in the Panch Mahals, and the horrors of the “ dismal 
exodus ” from the Godhra Camp as uufolded in the graphic- 
letter of your special correspondent, dated Camp Godhra, May 
26, published in the Times of India of the "th Instant. 

First, as regards special relief for these distressed refugees 
I am sorry “ X. Y. Z. ” misquotes me and says I am wrong. 
Mv statement as to “ few, if any” getting the village dole, has 
reference not to the trekkers generally, but to these b,ui 
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i, instead of returning to the village homes after 
the break-up of their camp, have accompanied them in their 
trek ; and on looking up the figures again, I see no reason to 
modify it. Indeed, I find the number of such dependents to be 
full 10,500 np-till May 26th, without State-help in any form. 
No later return is yet available. The following figures may be- 
of interest in this connection 


Gujrrat Districts. 


The Week ending. 

Total No. 
of workers 
on relief 
works* 

Total No. 

of 

Dependents 

Total If o. 

of persons 
fed in poor 
houses and 
kitchens. 

Total No. 

of persons 
in receipt 
of village 
dole. 

14th April 

21st April 

28th April 

5th May 

12th May 

19th May 

26th May 

327,631 

340,084 

315,678 

292.409 

250,123 

204,067 

194,394 

63,556 

57,448 

63,353 

60,413 

62,147 

40,826 

33,992 

19,461 

20,815 

20,770 

19,035 

18,211 

18,634 

16,755 

20,339 

23,159 

23,923 

26,746 

30,346 

36,042 

46,055 


The decreases between April 2i and May 19 were as un¬ 
der :— 


Workers ... ••• 136,01" 

Dependents ... ... 22,527 

Poor house inmates ... 2,181 


Total ... 160,725 

Against this decrease of 24,708 dependents and other 
gratuitously relieved persons, we have an increase in the village 
dole list of’12,883, leaving 11,825 helpless persons unprovided 
for at the end of the week ending 19th May. Of those, we find 
1,298 found relief in their village homes during the next 
week, and we have still 10,527 of these dependents and poor 
house inmates—old, infirm and incapable—without relief of any 
kind. Let us hope there will be improvement in this respect in 
the next few weeks. 

Finally* I come to the Panch Mahal figures. The numbers 
“ X. Y. Z. ” gives represent the weekly totals. The daily aver¬ 
age number on the village dole for the 7 weeks from April 7 to 
May 26, 1 find to be as under :— 

«?■' « 




















An increase of 6,236. an the number of persons on the 
village dole lists, no doubt, represents, as far as it goes, a fair 
measure of relief afforded to the weak and infirm among the 
distressed trekkers. And I have never asserted that none of 
them get any relief of the kind. My statement, I would repeat, 
in my last letter, had exclusive reference to the number, as I 
found it from the returns, of workers, and their dependents who 
had run away from the works and, till then, were without State- 
help of any kind ; and I am glad considerable numbers 
of them have been since and are being admitted to the benefit 
of State relief. But even here in the Pancb Mahals, the number 
of distressed trekkers still without relief is full 18,528, and the 
public are anxious to know if anything is being done for their 
relief by employment on small village works near their homes, 
or otherwise. Let us hope, later returns will furnish a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

Meanwhile the public will, I am sure, endorse the views of 
your special correspondent writing from Camp Godhra, under 
date May, 26, who holds that “what is wanted is a more elastic 
Code, a lighter task to make these famine works more attractive, 
a greater number of small works, and when possible a wider 
system of village relief.” That is the pressing want of the hour— 
particularly small village works—not only in Gujerat but all over 
the famine area. And with that remark I would close, 
apologising for the length even of this brief reply to the remarks 
of “X. Y. Z.” 













RELIEF MEASURES IN 6UJERRT* 

II. 

As far as the administration of relief measures in Gnjerafc 
is concerned, the official famine statement for the current week 
is eminently re-assuring. It will allay public anxiety as to 
adequate provision of relief for distressed cholera refugees. As 
soon as, towards the close of the last'month, it was evident 
that the trek from the works on account of cholera was reach¬ 
ing enormous proportions, and demanded special measures, 
vigorous action seems to have been planned out with generous 
promptitude with a view to the special relief of these panic- 
stricken trekkers, though, of course, on the narrow lines laid 
down in the Government Resolution of 22nd Ultimo. Some 
65 small works have since been started for their benefit, and 
the village gratuitous lists expanded, so as to admit of large 
numbers of them being put on the dole in their own village 
homes ; and besides, many have returned and. are returning to 
the larger works. The result is that the total number on relief 
in these Gujerat Districts is now very much what it was before 
the cholera exodus ; and making allowance for increased in* 
tensity of distress during the interval, it would appear that 
most of the cholera trekkers are now again in receipt of State- 
help in some shape or other, except in the Ahmedabad and 
Broach collectorates, where the numbers are still short of the 
pre-exodus level by about 44,000. 


The figures are as under :— 

Total Number of Relief. 


District. 

Before exo¬ 
dus April 
21. 

Exodus 
May 19. 

Present week 
ending 16th 
Juno. 

Difference be¬ 
tween figures 
before the ex¬ 
odus and now. 

Ahmedabad 

Broach 

169,475 

84,690 

97,749 

78,405 

134,264 

76,440 

j—43,461 

Total 

254,165 

176,154 

210,704 

Panch Mahals 

Kaira 

Surat **' 

53,225 

115,138 

18,968 

33,688 

80,303 

9,424 

81,131 

125,225 

23,373 

[>...42,398 

_Total 

187,331 

123,415 

229.729 

L. 

Grand Total 

441,496 | 

299,569 

440,433 



° This letter appeared over the signature ‘ Gr. V. J. 1 in the Times of 
India dated 3rd July 1900. 
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_ Thus, the total number of persons in receipt of relief is 
now practically the same as about the cholera exodus—short by 
1,063. Put in another way, the figures stand thus :— 


» * 

Class of persons on relief. 

Before 
exodus 
April 21st 

Exodus 
May 19th. 

Present week 
16th June. 

Workers 

340,084 

204,067 

267,640 

’Gratuitously relieved 

101,412 

95,502 

172,793 

(a) Dependents 5 7,444 


40,826') 

43,612') 

•■(6) In.poor bouses 20,815 


18,634 )- 

| 

14,203 y 

i 

< {e) Ou village-dole 23,149 


j 

36,242 J 

114,976J 

, ' ; Total ... 

441,496 

299,569 

440,433 


From the foregoing table it would appear, out of the 
1,36,000 famine workers who had been scared, away by cholera, 
over 63,000 have since returned to the works; out of the 
15,000 dependents who had accompanied the workers in the 
exodus, just 3,000 are now back on the works with the workers; 
of the rest of trekkers, workers and dependents numbering 
together 87,000, close on 44,000 wait still out in the cold 
out-side the pale of State relief in the Ahmedabad and Broach 
districts, while the remaining 43,000 are taken on the 
village dole. 

The admission of so many as 43,000 of these cholera 
trekkers to the benefit of gratuitous relief in their own village 
homes marks a noticeable expansion of the village dole list, 
and if it has taken place—as presumably it has—under the strin¬ 
gent limitations laid down in Sections 49 (I') and 61 ( A ) of 
the Famine Relief Code in accordance with the Government 
Resolution of May 22, would seem to furnish a sad index to 
the woeful distress in which these poor people were after the 
exodus and before they were put on dole. 

♦-There seems to be some discrepancy in the figures in these two 
tables, and^that on page 399. 
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detailed district figures on this point would be 



District. 

Class of Belief. 

April 21 

June 16 


f Workers 

1,24,531 

74,493 

Ahmedabad... 

\ 


Gratuitously relieved. 

44,924 

59,861 


(‘Workers 

42,671 

43,116 

Paneli Mahals 

^Gratuitously relieved. 

10,561 

38,015 


(‘Workers 

91,955 

88,715 

Kaira 




(^Gratuitously relieved. 

26,183 

35,510 

Broach 

f Workers 

65,975 

&4,445 

^Gratuitously relieved. 

18,715 

21,895 


f Workers 

14,932 

5,861 

Surat 

\ ~ ! , 



[Gratuitously relieved. 

4,026 

17,512 

Total for all 

Workers 

3,40,084 

2,67,640 

the 5 districts. 



Gratuitously relieved... 

1,01,412 

1,72,793 


It will be noticed bow largely the number on gratuitous 
relief has gone up all round since the exodus. Taking the 
five districts together, the increase is full 71,000—-from an 
average of 1,01,4J2 during the third week of April to 1,72,793 
during the week ending 16th instant. The village dole list 
which stood at 23,147 now shows a formidable total of 1,14,978 
or a five-fold increase. The proportion, too, of such numbers 
on gratuitous relief to the total number of workers exhibits a 
like advance. During the week ending April 21, the numbers 
wer.e—workers 3,40,084, gratuitously relieved 1,01,412—or in 
4he proportion of 1: 3*4; now the ratio is as high as 1: 1-6, there 
1,72,793 on gratuitous relief to 2,67,640 on,the works. 
In Ahmedabad we have about 60,000 in receipt of such relief 
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st a total number of 74,000 workers. In fclio Jr'aTicJ 
abals the two numbers come very close, 38,000 thousand 
against 43,000. In Surat, we have what will strike most 
people as a. remarkable phenomenon, viz ., the number on 
gratuitous relief is 17,512 against 5,861 workers, or full three 
times the'number on the works. 

There is a good deal about these and other figures in the 
official famine 'statement, that is anomalous, and challenges 
attention, as marking a wide diversion from the usual lines 
• of famine relief; and however satisfactory it is to find that the 
majority of these cholera refugees have at length been again got 
on State relief, though not without a most trying interval of 
some weeks, we cannot shut our eyes to the inherent defect of 
a system of famine administration, under which such un- 
. desirable delay, was found unavoidable in bringing relief to the 
trekkers, and"which has necessitated such a large dislocation 
and'disturbance of relief arrangements—and that, too, on the 
occurrence of a by no means unexpected or - .unforeseen con¬ 
tingency. It would,- however, be ungenerous, and scarcely 
right at this stage to examine too closely ,tbe. conduct of an 
-exceptional relief operation carried out under circumstances of 
no ordinary embarrassment; and it will, I am sure, be grate¬ 
fully recognised on a general view of the figures above, pub' 
together that the local officers in these Gujerat Districts—acting 
under the able and inspiring guidance of that veteran-worker in 
the famine field and trusted friend of the people, the Kon’ble 
Mr. Lely—are dealing with a situation of serious difficulty with 
remarkable energy and vigour, and are doing'ih- 'a spirit of 
broad-minded sympathy all they can, though ;of-course under 
the hampering restrictions of an inelastic and defective Code, to 
alleviate the sufferings and hardships of distressed poor. The 
state of things in Ahmedabad and Broach is yet far from being 
all that could be desired, hut even here, there is steady im¬ 
provement. . 

There is, however, one point in connection with this 
scheme of special relief, that is at present, being worked .out in 
these Gujerat Districts, to which attention may be usefully 
invited; and that is in regard to small works. We learn 
from the official statement that there are' at present some '65 
works of this kind started hi Northern Gujerat. The opening 
of such village-works for the relief of the distressed is no doubt 
a most welcome departure, hut the number is manifestly 
inadequate for the needs of a province winch has a total oi 
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illages anti contains a population of over 30 lakhs 
* souls and has just now on its famine muster rolls close on 
four and half lakhs of distressed people. The monsoon is just 
setting in, and as it is important that, these people should* he 
as near the fields as possible, it may be hoped'that, the number 
of such works will be at an early daife largely increased. 
Government is believed to have on its famine programme some 
four hundred anti more such village projects, and there need 
be no difficulty in the matter. As regards management, we 
are told that these small works, in the absence of a more 
suitable agency, are at present placed under the control of 
village officers and dole committees. It will, however, be 
advisable to provide, even in regard to this class of works, some 
sort of professional guidance and supervision, and it may be 
suggested that a special staff of trained P.W. subordinates may 
be entertained, as a temporary measure, to work as travelling 
inspectors, each, say, with a charge of some 25 to 30 village 
works. It will no doubt entail considerable additional expendi¬ 
ture but, we may be sure, the extra outlay will bring in an 
ample return in the shape of better and more effective work. 
In Bengal, during the famine of 1876-77, numerous small, 
scattered village works were the chief feature and back-bone 
of the relief system, and the Local Government so strongly 
held the view that adequate supervising establishments were 
“ economical in the long run,” that they entertained a large 
subordinate professional staff and work-agents and sub*overseers 
for the purpose. Some such arrangements might here in Gujerat, 
too, be advantageously adopted. 

But, “it is reported”—so we read in the official statement 
—“ that advantage is not taken of these works to a large extent, 
and people who had been scared away by cholera are now 
returning by preference to tbe larger works.” Such preference, 
however, shown by these cholera trekkers need cause, as 
things are, no surprise. The reason for it is apparently not 
far to seek. Presumably, employment ou these works is offered 
to the distressed refugees, agreeably to the Government Resolu¬ 
tion of May 22, on the piece-work instead of on the task-work 
system of the Code. And, we all know what this piece-work 
system or system of payment by the piece means. It is a 
system of stiffer task and low rates—with a maximum limit to 
51 
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iarnings with no mimimum wage, no wages for rest days, 
and no allowance for dependents. Under such a system in force 
on these smaller village works, it is no wonder that these 
cholera treklcers,—even so awfully afraid of that epidemic—are 
returning “ by preference ” to the larger works where they 
have the benefit of the task-work and minimum-wage system 
of the Code. 


This piece-work system is evidently for able-bodied labour¬ 
ers, intended as an inducement to them to do a fair day’s work and 
can never suit the less efficient and weakly. Accordingly, 
however, it may be useful and suitable for the earlier and 
lighter phases of a famine when it is necessary to apply a 
rigorous test of distress and serve as a check on resort to State 
relief of persons able to earn a subsistence, otherwise or 
or elsewhere, as well as “at the end of a famine, if any able- 
bodied labourers are disinclined to go back to their ordinary 

work.. to induce them to go.” (Vide Famine 

Commissioner’s Report, 1,320). It cannot be too strongly urged 
that this piece-work system is altogether out of place in-a 
scheme of relief intended for a stage of acute and wide-spread 
distress, such as we are at present passing through. The start¬ 
ing of such small works near the people’s homes is, as observed 
before, a timely and graceful concession to the needs, of the 
distressed poor, and it may be permissible to hope that the conces¬ 
sion may not be robbed of its value and grace by the attaching 
to employment on them of conditions calculated to deter dis¬ 
tressed people from resorting to them and drive them “ by 
preference ” to the larger works. Besides, cholera is still bad in 
Ahmedabad and other parts of Gujerat, and cases are reported to 
be occurring on relief works,—some 75 cases during the last 

we ek,_and the evident risk of keeping large numbers of famine 

sufferers on large central works ought not—at all events after the 
bitter experience of last month—to be altogether kept aside. 
And further in view of the supreme necessity that at present 
exists for getting back these people as near to their village 
homes and fields as possible on the eve of the monsoon, we may 
venture to urge on the attention of the authorities the desirabi¬ 
lity of substituting the task-work and minimum-wage system 
of the Code in place of piece-work on these smaller works in 
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at and making them attractive to the suffering poor. 
Under better and more effective supervision such as I have 
suggested before, by that temporary employment of an ade¬ 
quate professional staff of trained overseers, there will be, I 
would submit, little fear for these works—even conducted on the 
task-work principle-being practically so many “ alms-houses 
in disguise ” at the people’s doles. It will, no doubt, have 
the drawback of attracting to sucb small works larger numbers 
than it may be possible or desirable to take ; but it has to be re¬ 
membered the pressure of the situation is unprecedentedly severe 
and calls for very liberal measures of relief. The conditions of 
work and wage being thus equalised on the task-work principle, 
for both classes of works—large and small, we may rest assured 
that the distressed poor, particularly these cholera trekkers in 
Gujerat, will no longer exhibit such strange “ preference ” for 
the larger works and central relief camps of which they are in 
such mortal dread, and come upon the smaller village works 
near their homes, rather than migrate in a nomadic spirit with 
their families to distant works, and that the generous intentions 
■of Government in starting such village works will be fulfilled. 
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REVENUE COLLECTIONS IN THE 
FHMINE DISTRICTS. * 

I 

You have within the past few weeks addressed more than' 
one powerful appeal to the authorities on behalf of the broken 
peasantry of Gujerat and the Deccan for the adoption ot a more 
liberal policy in this year of calamitous famine in the matter of 
land revenue suspensions and remissions. Similar appeals liave- 
also gone up to Government from other organs of public opinion 
and vet, despite all such appeals, it is disappointing to find that 
the position of things in this regard is as unsatisfactory as ever. 
IS either Lord Northeote’s Poona speech, m reply to the Deccan 
Sabha’s address, nor Government’s reply to the Presidency 
Association, seems to have in any way improved matters, and 
the pressure continues unrelieved. Judging from local accounts, 
it would seem the work of collection is proceeding apace m all 
the famine districts as before, and on lines hardly consistent 
with that policy of generous sympathy and consideration which, 
the exigencies of a hard situation demand, and to which the 
sufferin'" ryots have a claim in a season of such distress, lhe 
revenue*realisations up to the closing week of last month— 
according to the figures quoted m the 'limes of the mk 
ultimo—amounted to 105-5 lakhs out of a total demand of 
205.2 lakhs in these affected districts, or over 50 per cent, the 
percentage in 6 districts being as high as 7.0, and m the re¬ 
maining 5, over 21—thus : 


District. 

Total demand 
in lakhs of Ks. 

Total realisa¬ 

tions up to 
close of June. 

Percentage of 

realisations to 
total demand. 

Surat 

Sholij,pur... ••• 

Nasik 

Satara 

Kh&ndesh 

Poona 

Total ... 

Pa,nek Mahals ... 

Kaira 

Ahmednagar 

Ahmedabad 

Broach ... 

Total 

23*92 

11-40 

15*54 

19*42 

41*2(5 

13*44 

22*6. 

8 

11 

18 

24*5 

7 

95 

70 

70 

67 

60 

52 

124*98 

86*1 

70 

3*86 

21*37 

16*70 

16*12 

22*70 

1*25 

7 

5 

3 

3*2 

37 

32 

30 

18 

14*4 

80*25 

19*45 

24 

. * •'Phis letter ajipeared over the signatu-e * J. in 

the Turns of 


India dated 28th July 1900. 
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The high percentages of collections in some of the Peccan . - 
•districts, for which a more liberal treatment has been promised, 
more than once in consideration of the fact that-' c 6 the recurrence 
of severe famine after an interval of but two riot very favour¬ 
able seasons must have exhausted the savifigs of many.' Cultivat¬ 
ing occupants ” (vide G. R. of April are noticeable. 

The Collectors estimate the recoveries in the current year at 
from 62 to 75 per cent of the.riiemancl^ auri iri' Nasik at a higher' 
figure. If the work of reveutie collection,' however j goes on as 
heretofore, it is not unlikely that-the official estimates will be 
considerably exceeded; and that the final realisations - will come 
up to within a short distance of the dotal demand in these affect¬ 
ed districts -; and this, .be- it noted, rih a year in which the failure 
-of crops here is almost* complete and'the loss‘of cattle, by all 
accounts, is, particularly in, the' 'Gujerat districts, simply' dis¬ 
astrous; Figures relating to cattle mortality are* not available, 
•buirwe have official estimates as to loss of crops in these dist¬ 
ricts .given in a Note, dated 2.6th February, 1900; issued by. the 
Acting Survey Commissioner arid Director, Land Records and. 
Agriculture, and published in the. Government Gazette of ~ 
March 1st 1900. These estimates rire as follows :— . - ; 




■.9' 

. Outturn in Indian njfaWcK), 

000’s ormtted; • ' r 

District. 

A /, . 


- a _ o ' 

> G.O 

9 K H 

>g P 1 

■s § s 

3 " : 

d ■; . 

Ci 
c Cl) 

. g-CC ' 

^ §>•' , 
G,rH 

O 

.So . 

_ o nrs 

P Ol> 33 © 

p 6q^ q- 

o r*, >• 

m 

§ ti 

§ •*§ .a'S 3 

o o OO © >* 

0'»M ^'O cL ■ 

£*:°.s ■ 

Ahniedabad , ... 

Kaira 

Panch Mahals 

Broach. ... 

Surat ... . v... 


2,40,826 
' 2,04,430 
2,03,779 
35,703 
..2,74,836- 

• : 
7,343; 
3,684 
.3,031 
: 4,548 

411 

411 

33 

39 

,279 

" ' 5*1 

6-6 

0*9 

. ' 1*2 
. -6*2 

•; Total 


J9'59,583 

26,708 

1,173 

- 4*4 . 

Ivhandesh / •* 

Nasik 

Ahmednagar V 

Poona ... 

‘Sholapur ... 

;.»■ 

\3$ 2,785 
10,13,086 
19,89,772-' 
.14,38,301 
17,73,677' 

10,801 
9*,235 
/. 8,99.7 
' 7>31‘ 
,-9,151. 

.344 
• 1,798. 

tm 

4,098 

1 . 847 

3*r 

' 19*4. ' ' 

13*5 

14*2 

9:2 

Total 


76;22,57i; 

46,115 

- 5,303 


Grand Total 


85,82,144- 

-72,823 

6,476 

9 nearly. 
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The area sown this year is about 72 per cent of the total 
acreage under crop last year; but the estimated yield is not 
even 9 per cent; it is only 4-4 in the Gujarat districts and 11*4 
in the Deccan—( the figures for Satara are not avilable). 

Never in previous famines wa3 there such a disastrous crop* 
failure, except in Sholapur and Bijapur. In the famine of 
1876-7 the percentage of the actual outturn to the normal 
ranged from 62-3 in Satara and 60-5 in Khandesh to 28-6 in 
Belgaum and 21 -6 in Dharwar. In Sholapur and Bijapur it was 
fi'fi'and 5-2. Even in the famine of 1896-7, officially described 
as “ the most calamitous famine of the century,” the outturn, 
though smaller than in 1876-7, still varied from 37-5 per cent 
in Dharwar and 36-8 per cent in Nasik to 29-2 per cent in 
Nagar and 24*3 per cent in Poona, of the normal average. In 
Sholapur the percentage was 8-3; in Bijapur-07. In the 
present year in no famine district does the estimated yield come 
up to even 20 per cent of the normal. Sholapur is slightly 
better this time with 9-2 per cent; but in Broach and the 
Panch Mahals, the crop-failure is almost total; in Khandesh it 
is but a trifle over 3 per cent. 

Further, be it remembered, this year of such calamitous 
failure of crops and loss of cattle comes upon the top of a series 
of years of gradual but continuous agricultural decline. The 
following figures put together from the Annual Reports of the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture may be of 
interest in this connection :— 

[ 000’s omitted. ] 


Year. 

Cropped area 
iu acres. 

Plough 

cattle. 

Ploughs. 

Land Revenue 
demand in 
lakhs of Rs. 

1892-3 

17,520 

2,135 

667 

199-2 

93-4 

17,352 

2,158 

657 

202-3 

94-5 

17,479 

2,107 

642 

203-2 

95-6 

17,052 

2,107 

: 614 

203-8 

96-7 

14,765 

1,911 i 

555 

205-3 

97-8 

16,138 

1,926 

588 

205-7 

98-9 ■ 

16,741 

1,898 

541 

205-2 


These figures relate to the 11 famine districts. In the 

Gujerat districts—excepting the Panch Mahals, which show a- 
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steaav^mprovement all round—the decline in cropped areas, 
plough cattle, and ploughs is almost continuous ; the Deccan 
districts exhibit a slight recovery from the effects of the famine 
of 1896-7. On a broad view, however, the indications or 
agricultural depression in these zillas are unmistakable—and 
this, too, concurrently with a gradually increasing harden of 
land assessments. And indeed, on referring to the Settlement 
Reports, we find a total increase of over 0 8 lakhs on revision m 
these districts in the aggregate assessment. 

The indebtedness of the agricultural classes has also been 
on the increase during the period. We have full statistics lor 
the four districts of Poona, Satara, Nagar and Sholapnr under 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act bearing on the point. 
They are as under :— 

Value in lahhs of Ttnpees 


:§L 


Year. 

.gal 

No. of 
Mortgage 
. Bonds. 

Total 

No. of 
Sales and 
Mortgages. 

Value of 
Sale 
Deeiis. 

Value of 
Mortgage 
Bonds. 

1891 ..I... 

1892 . 

1893 .. 

1894 . 

1895 

1896 .. 

1897 . 

1898 ...... 

16,643 

18,141 

21,225 

20,847 

32.204 
23,021 
27,554 

24.204 

46,245 

52,645 

57,487 

54,059 

59,376 

59,395 

81,885 

53,631 

62,838 

70,786 

78,742 

74,906 

91,580 

82,416 

109,439 

77,835 

20*8 

23*3 

28*9 

28*6 

31-5 

29*9 

31*2 

32*5 

45*5 

48*6 

58*8 

56*8 

61*8 

58*2 

69*6 

55*3 


13 8 
B, 




4 

66*3 

71-9 

87*7 

85-4' 

98*3 

88*1 

100*8 

87*8 


In iooo, tiie total numoer oi «.wu 

'35,640 (sales 11,770 and mortgages 23,870 ), with an aggre¬ 
gate value, of 47-7 lakhs ; in 3898, the total number of these 
transactions was 77,835. During the previous three years, the 
numbers were simply alarming, the famine year sen( ing up 
the totals of transactions to full 109,439, with an aggregate 
value of over a crore ! When we remember that the total 
number of small holdings, averaging 25 acres and un 1R 
146,222, we can at once see the painful significance ot these 
statistics, and easily conceive how growingly severe must be t le? 
pressure of indebtedness among the poorer classes oi cuLtivatcro 
—the sales of land indicating the pressure ol past, and the 
mortgages, of present debts. 
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^ In Nasik and Khandesb the state of thing in regard to 
agricultural indebtedness is understood to be even worse, scarce¬ 
ly one-fourth of the ryots being free from debt, and more than 
two-thirds of the lands in the hands of the Sawkars. In the 
Gujerat districts things are slightly better; but most of the 
Kali-Pargj cultivators, who number over 70 per cent of the 
total peasantry of the Province, are . deeply involved in debt- 
tilling their lands (all mortgaged) 44 as predial slaves - of 
the Sawkars. 

Such is in broad outline the position of the cultivators in 
those 11 districts ; it is a position of diminishing agricultural 
resources and increasing debt-pressure. 

Under such circumstances, it is hard to share the officii 
view that the ryots in those districts, in this year of appalling 
distress—a year, moreover, over-topping a cycle of by no means 
favourable seasons—are paying up 60 and 70 per cent of their 
assessments u without, midae difficulty, 77 and without pressure, 
and without having recourse to the aid of the Sawkars in some 
shape or other. Government no doubt gives a frank acceptance 
to the broad principle laid down by the Famine Commission of 
1880 that 6 ‘nobody should be forced in such seasons to borrow to 
pay the land revenue 77 ( vide Rep., Vol. I. para. 167 ), and 
directs in its Resolution of April 7 that “ no coercion should 
be used to recover from an occupant assessment which he cannot 
pay out of resources other than those needed for the efficient 
resumption of agricultural operations. 77 But when it is found 
that in a district like Sholapur— so hard hit in all these three 
famines—and which is one of the poorest in the Presidency, and 
which, moreover, owing to the heavy indebtedness of its ryots, 
is under the protection of a special Relief Act,—or like Nasik,— 
where agricultural depression is so severe—the collections of 
land revenue have already been fully as high as 70 per cent of 
the total demand, the public are justified in enquiring how far 
these principles laid down by Government are being acted up to, 
and if a wide margin does not exist between them and the actual 
•operations of revenue collections as at present going on. Thus, 
indeed, the very instructions which Government has thought fit 
to issue to the District Officers in the matter, and which will be 
found contained in Government Resolution of January 16, 1900 
and annexatures, strike us as being in strange .conflict with its 
generous intentions. They are in fact so framed as to obviate 
all need for any grant of such relief in the shape of suspensions 
or remissions of revenue. They recognise no crop-failure—no 
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what its extent or nature—as any ground for allowing 
exemption, except in extreme cases, from liablity to pay the 
land revenue, and lay down as a general proposition that all 
those who can ought to pay the land revenue—whether the 
land yields anything or not ; and in both these respects they 
mark a departure'alike from the prescriptions of the Relief 
Code and the recommendations of the Famine Commission. 
They first originated in the famine of1896-7 with the Collec¬ 
tor of Poona* who when he found a widespread determina¬ 
tion in his district on the part of the ryots not to pay the 
revenue, thought it advisable to meet such determination “ with 
firmness, ” and dratted and submitted them for the approval of 
Government. They duly received that approval and were 
extended to the whole famine area. The effect was little short 
of magical. The revenue came in with marvellous ease, the 
suspensions ultimately found necessary only amounting to 7 # 8 
lakhs or less than 5 per cent of the total demand, and there 
were practically no remissions—not even in Bijapur—where the 
•crop-failure was almost total. 

The same instructions are repeated this year, though 
apparently without any such excuse as existed in the famine of 
1896-7, viz., in order to defeat a “political agitation.” They 
are as follows :— 

“ (1) On the expiry of the ten days’ grace usually allowed 
from the date on which an instalment falls due—notices shall 
issue t o— 

(a) All non-agriculturist occupants and all non-agricul¬ 
turists directly interested as mortagagees or otherwise in land, 
whatever the outturn of the land may be; 

( b ) All agriculturist occupants whom the Mamlatdar 
knows, or has good reason to believe to he— 

(i) Either well-to-do ( i>e. possessed of sufficient means 
to be able to pay without undue difficulty) what¬ 
ever the out-turn of his fields may be; 

( it ) Or occupants—who are not well-to-do—of fields 
which have yielded a crop of four annas and over; 

(c j All agriculturist mortgagees and others interested 
directly in lands in the occupancy of class (b ); 

('£) And notices shall not issue to agriculturist occupants 
or. mortgagees &c., who have both of the following quali¬ 
fications-— 
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i ) Not well-to-do. 

( ii ) Crops have not reached four annas. 77 
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Such are the instructions at present in force. On close' 
consideration, it will be seen, they virtually amount to a denial 
of relief except to a very small class of broken ryots : by re¬ 
fusing to recognise any claim to leniency in the enforcement 
of the State demand—on the ground of crop failure—on the 
part of non-agriculturists, occupants and mortgagees, and even 
of ryots, admittedly not well-to-do, but who have obtained a 
fourth of an average crop, which can, however, barely suffice 
for the maintenance of themselves and their families ; and by 
confining relief to cultivating ryots and cultivator-mortgagees 
who are not well-to-do, and have not besides got even one-fourth 
of an average crop. I contend that these orders of Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the collection of land revenue in the famine 
districts effectually exclude from the benefit of relief the vast 
majority of our poorer ryots, and force them to borrow to meet 
their liabilites, in contravention of the principle laid down by 
the Famine Commission and accepted as the guiding principle 
in the matter in all the Provinces of India. 

To take the exempted classes first, we have no statistical 
data for ascertaining the number of persons to whom relief 
is so extended. But ryots who are not well-to-do and who, 
though they may have debts, have not mortgaged the lands to 
non-agriculturist Sawkars—and who have further failed to obtain 
even a 25 per cent of an average crop—must be very few: 
indeed—and I think, we cannot be very wrong if we put it at 
(say i 10 per cent of the total body of agriculturists. As- 
regards agricultural mortgagees, the number of such ryots 
cannot likewise be exactly known. In 1889, Mr. A. F. 
Wood burn, in his report on the working of the Deccan 
Agriculturists 7 Relief Act, put it for the Deccan districts at 
from 7*2 per cent in Poona to 3.9 per cent in Satara {vide 
Appendix E, Form 4, of the Report). The class is believed 
to have been steadily, though slowly, growing since all over 
the Deccan and elsewhere, too. and may now represent about 
10 per cent of the total number of ryots. Relief under the 
present orders is promised only to such of those as are in a 
position of difficulty, or, say, to about a third of the number.^ 
Putting the two classes together, we thus reach a total of 
about 13—15 per cent of the ryots who are entitled to relief 
under the existing orders. As regards the rest—they go 
absolutely without any such help from the State. 
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Total male agriculturists ... 23,89,040 

First, as regards land-occupants not cultivating —these 
hold lands as superior land-holders, sub-let them and receive 
rents. They, are generally men of means, and Government sees 
no reason for exempting them from the fulfilment of their 
liability toi|e;'S>te {.vide para.;3>f Government's reply to the 
Presidency AssQcjatlon ), and accordingly allows them no relief 
of the kind; Itmiay, however, be pointed out that when those- 
men pay up their assessments, they do so as superior land-hold¬ 
ers-tod are entitled as such to Government assistance under 
Section 86 of the Land Revenue Code in the summary enforce¬ 
ment of their rents from their tenants. We have no Tenancy 
Law, and these cultivating tenants, who. number full 20 per 
/ cent of our agricultural population,' have in this Presidency no 
recognised rights under the law, and no sort of legislative 
protection whatever. They are as a rule the poorest of the 
poor—struggling somehow to maintain themselves—almost 
hopelessly involved in debt—and yet are left entirely at the 
mercy of the superior landlords, and must pay up, under the 
present orders of Government, their full rents—which are 
usually two, three or four times the assessments —even in this 
season of distress under the coercive processes provided by the 
Land Revenue Code, by borrowing for the purpose on the most 
ruinous terms. In the NorthWest Provinces, the law allows 
exemption to superior landholders in season of drought and 
distress on condition of their granting similar relief to their 
tenants! The Famine Commission refer with approval to this 
feature of the land legislation of those Provinces, and recom¬ 
mend that the principle underlying it “ should, if possible, he 
extended ” to the other Provinces. With us, .however, as 
things are, the expediency of any such relief to the poorer under¬ 
tenants is not recognised, and result is that these * tenants in 
these famine districts—numbering about .10 lakhs—must go 
without it, and are left to meet their liabilities as best they 
could—by borrowing —if even that should be possible.. 
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As to the next, cultivating occupants (76*6 per cent)— 
they are :—( a ) Those who are well-to-do ( about 10 to 15 per 
cent) ; 

( l ) Those who are fairly well-off and can meet their 
liabilities in good seasons, and are yet free froin debt ( about 10 
to 15 per cent) ; 

(c ) Those who are not well-to^-do and are in debt ( about 
40 to 45 per cent.); 

(i ) Those wh6 have debts but have not yet. mortgaged 
their lands. 

( H) Those whose debts are heavy and who have 
mortgaged their lands either to non-agriculturist 
Sawkars or money-lending agriculturists. 

Of these,—Ryots of class ( a ) have the means to pay and 
ought,to pay the Government demand. 

Class ( b )—This is a hard-pressed class of ryots who find 
their position one of increasing difficulty. They are yet free 
from debt—struggling hard to hold their heads above water,— 
and deserve every consideration in a season of distress like this. 
Under the present orders of Government, however, they will be 
taken as well-to-do, and will be called upon to pay their assess¬ 
ments, which they can only do by borrowing— and as is 
inevitable in such times-— borrowing on hard terms. 

Class ( c . i) —Those ryots will also, I think, be held as 
welhto-do and required to pay. Like class (b) they are, how¬ 
ever, deserving of every sympathy in their struggles. They 
have still some personal credit, and can borrow on simple bonds, 
and their lands are not yet in the hands of the Sawkars. It 
must be a hard struggle with them to pull through in a time 
like this, and if forced to borrow for payment of their assessments, 
they will in all probability fall into an embarrassing condition of 
indebtedness from which they may not for years to come be 
able to recover. 

It is in regard to these two classes of ryots—class b and 
class ( [c, i) —so deserving of the sympathy of Government parti¬ 
cularly that we fear so much about the coercive processes 
employed in recovering the revenue demand—of fines imposed, 
distraints made, properties sold, occupancies forfeited &c., &c. 

Lastly class ( 6*, ii )—These cultivators are heavily in debt, 
and their lands are in the hands of the Saw'kars for whom, 
virtually, they toil and moil as “predial slaves.’* Numbers 
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lust be on the relief works* Under the present ordl 
(ferninent, they will not be directly called upon to pay 
the Government demand ; but notices will issue on their mort- 
gagee-Sawkars for payment 6 a . pain of forfeiture. These Sawkars 
on service of such notices will naturally hasten to pay up the 
demand rather than lose their mortgagee rights. But their pay¬ 
ments, it must not be forgotten, will b v strictly on behalf of 
their mortgagor debtors, and as you pointed out a few days ago, 
every pie they so pay will be so much added to the latter’s debts. 
Practically, this is borroioing , pure and simple, for payment of 
assessments—however the transaction may strike us as novel. 
In this c se, the ryots do not go to the Sawkars for loans for the 
purpose, but Government virtually negotiates and accepts such 
loans on their behalf—albeit without their concurrence or even 
knowledge—from these mortgagee-Sawkars in satisfaction of 
their liabilities to the State. This is a novel method forced on 
these indebted ryots of class (c, it) of borrowing for payment of 
revenue in a famine year. 

It is, thus.,* in the case of these classes of ryots—cultivating 
tenants ( =20 per cent) and hfnd occupants of classes b and o 
( i andiz )-"-(=50 per cent) or in all forming about 70 per 
cent of our total agricultural population—that the present orders 
of Government are open to the objection that they directly con¬ 
travene the cardinal principle that no one in such season should 
be forced to borrow to pay the land revenue, and are otherwise 
opposed to the liberal intention of Government themselves. 

With such instructions, the task of the District Officers will 
he .recognised as being by no means easy, and if we hear such 
loud complaints of undue pressure or coercion employed in the 
recovery of the State demand, in so many parts of the famine 
areas, the root of the trouble does not lie, as you seem to think, 
in the local officers’ disregard of Government orders, but in the 
nature of those orders themselves, and unless these are so amen¬ 
ded or modified as to admit of relief—in some measure, at all 
events—-being allowed by them to the bulk of our poorer ryots— 
it is futile to expect any improvement in the situation in this 
regard. 

This is, however only one aspect of (he question. These 
orders of Government in regard to land revenue collection are 
open to objection on other grounds as welf. But this letter is 
already long, and I would here close, reserving for another 
occasion a lurther discussion of the point, and appealing to 
your, kind indulgence for space, I am, &c. 


MIN IST/fy 
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II. 


The monsoon has at length returned to the hard-stricken 
land to relieve the tension of the situation and gladden the 
hearts of millions. Most of the famine sufferers will no w be 
going back from the relief camps to their village homes and 
fields, and assisted with subsistence advances and a free distri¬ 
bution of the dole to their dependents, will be fairly able to 
resume their agricultural operations. There is, however, an 
upper stratum of distress—little touched by direct measures of 
State relief—which is represented by the bulk of our poorer 
•ryots—who have never thrown themselves on the charity of the 
State, but have been manfully struggling to bear up against 
their misfortunes, and are entitled to every-sympathy. Takavi 
advances, which are being so freely given, will no doubt go 
some way towards mitigating their hardships ; but something 
more is needed to put heart and hope into them and give them a 
fresh start—after a trial of such severity, and that is, as you 
have so often ur^ed, a broad and large-minded policy of land 
revenue suspensions and remissions. And we may be sure, 
nothing will redound more to the honour of Lord Northcote’s 
Government than such a measure of relief to the hard-pressed 
ryots of the Presidency, based on a generous appreciation of 
their difficulties. 

In a former letter I ventured to call attention to the exist¬ 
ing orders of Government in regard to the collection of land 
revenue in the Famine districts. As will have been gathered, 
these orders—intended when first issued in the last famine, to 
meet a special emergency of a political character, and defeat a 
widespread “ no-payment-of-land-re venue ” combination, and 
which were found effective for the purpose—are, however, 
altogether out of place to a normal scheme of relief. They are, 
firstly, utterly inconsistent with the broad principle laid down 
by the Famine Commission and the oft-repeated pledge of 
Government in accordance with the principle, viz. y that “ no 
one should be forced to borrow in order to pay the assessment ” 
in a season of such distress. And indeed, as a matter of fact, 
large numbers of these poorer classes of ryots—including both 
land occupants and cultivating tenants—are at present borrow¬ 
ing, directly or indirectly, to meet their liabilities to the State. 

* This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. T in the Timet of India 
dated 7th August 1900. 
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y, the present instructions- of Government in. the 
matter of land revenue collection are open to objection on the 
ground that they recognise no crop-failure—no matter what its 
extent or nature,—as any grounder se for grafting exemption, 
but order the levy of the assessment from all classes of 
cultivators—whether the land yields them anything or not— 
except in extreme cases. Absolute toant of means is alone 
accepted— irrespective of the outturn of the soil— -as giving 
■the ryot a claim to relief- “Government are unable,” says 
the Government Resolution of April 7th, 1900, “ to accept the 
view that nobody who has lost his crop should be pressed to 
pay his land revenue in the current year. Whether the assess¬ 
ment is a tax or rent, it is a public due, which a man of 
means is under as strong an obligation to pay punctually as he 
is to discharge a private debt. V. Such unqualified insistence on 
payment of land revenue—even in a year of such disastrous 
crop-failure,—as a matter of almost religious duty, however it 
may be in strict accordance with the abstract theory of public 
'taxation, is nevertheless opposed— (a) To the recommendation 
of the Famine Commission of 1880, who write (in paragraph 
186, volume I, of their report)“ The duties devolving on 
Government in relation to the class of landholders are for the 
most part of a different character from those that attach to it 

in its relation to the landless classes.Those who 

possess beneficial interests in the land do not in times of famine 
as a rule suffer the extremity of want, or go in danger of their 
lives, but a large number of them are often severely pinched or 
obliged to borrow money for their support, and those who 
borrow at such a time do it on terms which make repayment 
difficult and may embarrass them for life. It becomes therefore 
the part of Government to assist such persons—who are iu the 
position of tenants or co-proprietors of the land 97 —by suspend¬ 
ing the collection of the ordinary ‘ instalments of land revenue, 
the payment of which must add to the difficulties of all who are 
hard-pressed, and suggest, “ when information is received from 
•the Agricultural Department that the failure of the main crop 
or one of the main crops of the year has been so great that no 
-surplus produce is left to the landowners above their own 
necessary consumption and that of their dependents, instructions 
should be issued to the Collectors 77 to suspend the levy of land 
revenue “ on account of the crop which has been lost. 17 

(b) To the opinion of the Lyalt Famine Commission, who 
point out in paragraph 539 of their report that “ the duty and 
policy of making such remission to the landholders in years of 
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^.jiolute and abnormal failure of crop from any cause is an old. 

obligation on the State, based on its original title to take land 
revenue. ” 


(c) To the prescriptions of the Famine Relief Code, which 
authorizes (Sections 137-140) the Collector to . suspend tbe- 
collection of instalments of land revenue in the case of an 
abnormal failure of the harvest, causing, total or almost total 
destruction of the crops over a considerable area, “ and with the 
sanction of Government to remit those suspended arrears after 
individual enquiry into each case.” 


(d) Moreover, to the former practice of the Presidency. 
In the famine of 1876-77, Government in its Resolution 
Ho. 6557 of November 15,1876, directed that “ where, as is the 
case in the large number of villages in the Sinnar Taluka, there 
has been what practically amounts to an entire failure of crops, 
the revenue is to be wholly remitted ” ; and laid down as a 
general principle that “ broadly speaking where the loss has 
been eight annas, no remission should be granted, where it. is 
more than eight and less than twelve, one instalment should be 
remitted, and where it is more than twelve, then the whole 
may be remitted as the Collector and his assistants think 
proper. ” 


Thirdly, again, the present instructions are open to objec¬ 
tion on the ground that they involve an examination into in¬ 
dividual cases before such relief is allowed, and necessitate, in 
consequence, reliance to an unsafe extent on the judgment of 
the subordinate village official with whom the final decision 
must practically rest—however subject to checks by superior 

officers_as to whether a land-occupant has the means of paying 

the assessment or not. 


The Famine Commission of 1880 deprecate any such in¬ 
dividual inquiry, mainly for the reason that when the work is 
entrusted to inferior officials, as it must needs be in the case, 
“ it could hardly fail to lead to serious malpractices, ” and re¬ 
commend that the measure of relief in this respect, as decided 
on, should be of general applicability, pointing out “ that, by 
making the degree of relaxation uniform over considerable tracts 
of country according to some uniform and clearly ascertained 
rule, the evils of personal favoritism arid official corruption and 
oppression would be to a great extent obviated ” ( vide Report, 
volume, II, chap. Ill, paragraphs 5 and 8 of Section 3). 


Ml NIpTffy, 
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—_ earthly and lastly, there is the farther objection to the 
present instructions that relief of the kind under them is strictly 
confind to suspensions of the levy of the assessments, no re¬ 
mission being permitted except here and there, and in “ extreme 
cases in which the Divisional Commissioner is satisfied that 


there is no chance of an oecnpnnt, being able for several years to 


come to pay what, is due without borrowing.” ( G. It. of April 
7, 1900.) Fifty per cent of the laud revenue in these famine 
districts has already been collected, and some 20 to 30 per cent 
more is in course of collection, so that the final suspension will 
not be more than 20 to 30 per cent, at the outset, of the total 
demand—and with practically no remissions. 


This is the whole extent of relief of the sort—20 to 30 per 
cent suspensions—Government seems at present disposed to 
allow to the hard-pressed ryots of these famine-stricken parts, and 
that, too, in a year in which the loss of crops and cattle has 
been unprecedentedly disastrous. The outturn of the soil is not 
expected even to come up to nine per cent of a normal yield. 


A more liberal policy of relief was followed in the famine 
of 1876-77 in this Presidency, as well as in the N. W. and 
Central Provinces in the famine of 1896-97. In the famine of 
1876-77 the crop-yield was about 32 per cent of a normal 
average, ranging from 62-3 per cent in Satara to 3-6 in Siiola- 
pur, and the suspensions of land revenue in the affected districts 
amounted to 29-2 lakhs, and the remissions to 3-1 lakhs on a 
total demand of 141 lakhs. The local Government contemplated 
a for larger measure of relief—particularly in the shape of re¬ 
missions—but Lord Lytton’s Government, concurring in the 
suggestions of Sir E. Temple, their Famine Delegate, unfor¬ 
tunately interposed its veto. In the last famine in the ,N. W. 
Provinces, where the yield of the Mari/ or autumn crop was 
39-25 per cent, and of the rabi or spring crop, 66-75 per cent 
of a normal average, the suspensions aggregated 1471 lakhs on a 
total demand of 530 lakhs or 28 per cent and of this suspended 
revenue, 60 lakhs were ultimately, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, remitted, or 11 percent {vide N. W. 
Provinces Famine Report, p. 27 ). In the Central Provinces 
the outturn of crops was about 39 per cent of a full yield and 
46 per cent of an average (vide Central Provinces Famine 
Report, p. 42 ), varying from 70 per cent in Sambajpore to 17 
per cent in Balaghat, and of the total current and arrear 
demand of 94-8 lakhs, 56-8 lakhs were collected, leaving an 
uncollected balance of 38-4 lakhs, or 41 per cent and out of 
53 
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suspended arrear, full 20-7 lakhs or nearly 60 per cent 
were remitted {vide Material and Moral Progress Report; for 
1897-8, p. 100 ). In this famine, the policy of the Central 
Provinces Administration i3 understood to be even more liberal. 
Mr. Fraser, the large-hearted Chief Commissioner, who is at 
nresent piloting these Provinces through a crisis of unparalleled 
severity with such skill and ability, is believed to have m con¬ 
templation remitting more than one-half of the current year s 
■demand. And in granting these remissions, no distinction, it 
is said, will be made as between those who are able to pay, and 
those who are not, without borrowing ; but crop failure will be 
taken as the only standard by which to apportion the measure 
of relief in all cases,—only remissions on the Malguzars estates 
will be made strictly conditional on their extending like rebel 
to their tenants. 


On our side, this year, though our loss ol crops and cattle 
is much more disastrous than anywhere else, or at any time 
previous, the policy of the local Government is rather 0 “J 
extremely restricted relief--®^., only to suspend the flection 
■of land revenue, and that, too, m cases where it could not be 
collected without undue pressure, and suspension of the leyy 

absolutely necossary-the suspended arrears to stand rnertdl 

the return of better seasons,—and to remit it in none b 
extreme cases. This policy as you once suggested is no dQubt 
in a sense imposed upon it by the principles of its land rev enue 

system, which does not favour remissions ol assessments even m 

vears of drought. The working theory of the system is that the 
land assessments are so light and moderate, and are based on so 
liberal a consideration of seasonal variations and vicissitudes, 
that they scarcely render necessary any large relaxation m the 
enforcement of the State demaud-no matter bow serious the 
crop-failure ; and the view is strongly held that, as a result c 
this liberal policy of land revenue administration, the Bombay 
SSKpr»W»». always..«* an 

that he is able in good years to lay up—thab he » 
even in circumstances of abnormal harvest failure,— -generally 
sneakL to meet all his liabilities, and that all that may be 
necessary in bard cases is a postponement, at the most, ol the 

levy of the demand. /■ . 

This roseate view, however, of the royt s position ha 
nnfnrtnnatelv little to rest on, and is in fact one of those, fondly- 
cherished illusions of the Bombay Land Revenue Admmistratum 
which fact and argument alike are powerless to dispel. A 
available indications would seem to point to the disquieting con- 
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condition a going from bad to worse and his resources’ are 

miMWrte ? Not c !“ b9 >™ d tbe foar Deccan districts 
under the Relief Act, we find that a larger and larger breadth 
of occupied laud is here year by year passing from the hands of 
the ryots into those of the Sawkars-by mortgage or Le The 
ihe mortgage figures for the three years 1896-7-8-9 are 
under:— ” 


as 


Years. 

Mortgages 

with 

possession 

Mortgages 
without 
possession. 

Total No. of 
Land 

Mortgages. 

1896-7 ... 

26,916 

24,943 

51,859 

1897-8 ... 

33,137 

34,0*5 

67,182 

1898-9 ... 

24,258 

18,514 

42,772 

Total ... 

84,311 

77,502 

161,813 


lSy 7 - 9 ?fwi a i 89 S A 90 iV r in tUe Re ^ ratiou Anmal Report for 

The total number of holdings, both Government and 
alienated, m these districts is 263,637 ; and assuming that the 
mortgage period is usually three years, it would appear that 
lull 61 per cent of the total number of holdings are at this 
moment m the hands of the Sawkars. The sales of land durum 
•these three years were 51,918, or about 20 per cent. b 

^ e,ir; No. of sales. 

189 «- 7 . 16,385 

1897 -8 ...... 19,645 

1B98-9 . 15,888 

Total . 51,918 

so that the two classes of transactions taken together reveal 
what will be recognised as a most distressing feature of the 
situation viz., that over 80 per cent of the total .number of 
holdings in those four districts has passed during these years 
oy mortgage or sale into the hands of the money-lenders from 
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those of the cultivating ryots, who, as a consequence of such 
transfer, sink down more or less to a status little removed* 
from that of predial slaves—a state of things, be it remembered; 
reached after 20 years’ working of a special legislative measure 
intended for the relief of the agriculturists. 

Even official optimism will not claim such a position of 
things as any evidence of the growing prosperity of the ryot 
in these Deccan districts; and matters are not much better in 
other parts. And would it be too much to hope that Govern¬ 
ment will not allow any such view of his condition and resources 

_which is so utterly at variance with the facts—to influence- 

and colour its action in this respect and interfere with the 
adoption of a large and beneficent measure of relief such as 
aloiie woutd meet the needs of the time and do a great deal 
effectually to help him out of his difficulties ? 

But it is further urged in defence of Government’s present 
policy of restricting relief in this direction within such narrow 
limits, that it has the high sanction of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion of 1880 ( vide Lord Northipote’s Poona speech). It is no- 
doubt true that the Famine Commission did recommend in 1880 
such a cautious line of action in the matter, pointing out that “ it 
is not expedient to remit any part of the land revenue till it 
becomes certain that it cannot be collected without undue 
pressure on the persons liable for it. The demand suspended 
should stand over in the expectation of an early return of 
prosperity,” &c., &c., (liep., Vol. I. paragraph 169). But 
it has to be borne in mind that when the Strachey Commission 
reported in 1880— i-e., some twenty years ago—they had no 
condition of things to deal with so grave and so alarming as that 
which confronts us to-day. A year of unprecedentedly cala- 
jnitous loss of crops and cattle, following on a long ^ series of 
more or less unfavourable seasons, and that, too, coming upon 
a peasantry hard-pressed and struggling in the best of times--- 
this constitutes a position of exceptional difficulty in which such 
restricted relief, as Government at present has m view, can 
assuredly be no adequate alleviation of the ryot’s misfortunes. 
As you have more than once urged with such unanswerable- 
force large and liberal remissions —not mere suspensions —of 
land revenue, and they, too, based on general considerations and. 
applied to large areas over which uniform conditions prevail, 

instead of to individual holdings and apportioned to the extent 

of crop failure—this is the most pressing requirement oft he hour 
and Lord Hortbcote’s Government may once more be appeal®! 
to give a generous consideration to the ryot’s present ditii- 
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s, and help him in the hour of his, sore need. A rigorous 
levy of the State demand on the land at a time like this must 
grievously add to his already heavy embarrassments, from 
which he might find it a hard struggle to extricate himself 
for years to come. Referring to this aspect of the question, the 
Lyali Commission observe ( vide paragraph 539 of their Re¬ 
port ):—“We take this opportunity of remarking that any want 
of proper liberality in granting these remissions in time of great 
loss of crops and cattle would in our opinion be inconsistent 
with the present policy of readiness to make great changes of 
laws and regulations in the hope of saving the agricultural 
classes from indebtedness ” ; and adds “ this seems plain, but 
with a strongly departmental system of Government such an 
inconsistency is not impossible. Each, department is apt to 
find reasons for its own hard and fast rules, though it is apt to 
-cry against the rigidity of those of other departments.” 

A large and generous measure of relief in this direction 
will, on the other hand, naturally help the hard-pressed ryots 
in tiding over the time of sore trial and keep clear of ruinous 
-borrowing. And, I trust, you will once more repeat your 
appeal to the authorities on his behalf. It may not be out of 
place to point out that a liberal policy of land revenue remis¬ 
sions in a year of distress like this—whatever sacrifice of 
revenue it might entail—would eventually recoup the State for 
such present sacrifice a hundred-fold and besides can involve no 
injustice whatever, as is sometimes supposed, to the “ general 
tax-payer.” Eighty-six per cent and more of our population is 
agricultural, and the ryot is the sheet-anchor nob to be forgotten 
in the connection that it is he—and not the income-tax paying 
merchant —who bears Atlas-like on his broad shoulders the 
main weight of public burdens. But when he totters under 
'the heavy load—as he does at a time like this,—it becomes the 
sacred duty of the State to help him and seek by every means 
in its power to ameliorate his lot. 

Government apparently are of opinion, however, relying 
on the much-misread experience of the last famine, that any 
such large remissions as are suggested are scarcely necessary, 
and will involve an unjustifiable throwing away of public re¬ 
venues. If no such remissions were needed in 1896-7—practi¬ 
cally the land revenue for the year almost to the last rupee 
having come in with marvellous ease—none will be needed for 
this year either. This is, however, a debateable point, and I 
would, with your permission, reserve it for another occasion. 
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REVENUE COLLECTIONS AFTER 
THE FAMINE.* 

The “ farther instructions ” which Government have 
recently issued in regard to the levy of land assessments, and! 
which you noticed some time, ag©'in a brief editorial, serve to 
open up afresh the whole subject of land revenue collections 
in the famine districts, and, as constituting the latest enuncia¬ 
tion of policy on the vexata qucestio , deserve the closest con¬ 
sideration. These fresh instructions are by way of supplement 
to those contained in Government Resolution No. 236 of 
January 16, 1900, and subsequent circulars; and unfortuna¬ 
tely, though the latest, seem conceived in even a less liberal 

spirit. At all events, they can scarcely be said; to be such as 

. are calculated to inspire trust and hope in the mind of the 
distressed ryot—just now struggling to emerge from the fearful 
ordeal of a season, the most calamitous on reeora. in vam ao 
we look in them for any relaxation of the severity with which 
' the revenue demand is being enforced, or,, indeed, for any 

• indication of the adoption of a more generous policy of lanct. 
revenue collections and remissions for which no one has pleadea 
with more earnestness and cogency of reasoning than yourseu 

on bis behalf. As it is, they not only mark no improvement 
in things as they are, except in respect of administrative pro- 
cedure, and make no concession in the direction of a more 
. sympathetic consideration of his difficulties,, but, on the con¬ 
trary, tend appreciably to increase the stringency of land 

'revenue collection, narrow down the scope of State relief con- 

' - templated in that regard, and lay; down :a 
' Which is open to grave objection. But what is worse,> these 
.' ‘‘further instructions/’ viewed as a whole, seem, to betray^on 

, the part of the authorities, a strange lack of sympathy wit 
. suffering and distress, and furnish a melancholy illustration 
of the cast-iron rigidity of a land revenue system w 
ever its theoretic excellence as a fiscal system—involves a 
necessitates the enforcement of the State demand upon ^ 

• land, even in a year following a disastrous famine °f unpatal 
leled severity, with such unrelenting rigour. It is really 
■disappointing to observe how Government is doing itse a. 

, . serious injustice by the promulgation of orders, seemin 0 y 

__ __ -—-—*—■ 11 — ^ ^ 

o This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J.’ in #ie Times .oj Lidta > 

dated 8th October 1900. 
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under an extreme view of State land-lordism and its 
rigftts, but which, we ail know, are so little in harmony with 
its generous intentions. 

The official Revenue year, 1899-1900, ended with the 
end of July last, leaving a large balance of land revenue in 
the famine districts as an out-standing arrear. The revenue 
for collection in these zillas was 210 ; 49 lakhs, inclusive of 
previous arrears. The realizations up ., to the 31st July were 
120*84 lakhs, or only 57 *6 per cent of the aggregate demand; 
and the balance for future levy stands at 89*6 lakhs—thus 
distributed 


%L 


[ in lakhs of Rupees. ] 


Districts. 

** A • 8 ° ® 
.2 g 55 © 

S.| 

S o.S cfy 
> & B °° 

mS d ah 

§g . 

SfS 

Cd O i 
w <v o 

J"Soo 

H 0rH 

Outstanding 

balance for 

future levy. 

Deccan Districts— 

Nasik.. 

15-63 

13-06 

2-57 

Sholapur .. 

11-84 

9-34 

2-50 

Khandesh 

41-40 

29-29 

12-11- 

Satara. 

20-21 

14-06 

6-15 

Poona. 

14-38 

7-40 

6-98 

Nagar. 

17-36 

6-93 

10*43 

Total for Deccan Districts. 

120-82 

80-08 

... 

40-74 

Gujerat Districts— 

Surat ... 

23-88 

23-53 

•35 

Kaira. 

21-65 

8-79 

12-86 

Panch Mahals.. 

3-36 

1-17 

2-19- 

Ahmedabad . 

16-28 

3-26 

13-02 

Broach.. 

24-50 

4-01 

20-4& 

i 

Total for Gujerat Districts. 

1.,-’ . . 

89-67 

40-76 

48-91 

Grand total for the 

11 Famine Districts ... 

210-49 

120-84 

89-65 
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Never before bad there been such heavy arrears of*Tanc 
revenue. In the famine of 1876-7, the demand in the affected 
districts was 140-9 lakhs, of which 109-7 were collected, and 
the arrears were 32-2 lakhs, or about 22-6 per cent. In 1890—. 
the aggregate revenue for collection was 173-1 lakhs, and the 
collections were fall 162-3 leaving just 10-7 lakhs as an out¬ 
standing balance, or a trifle over 6 per cent. In this famine 

the realizations in the affected zillas come up to 120-8 lakhs, 

or about 57 per cent of the aggregate demand of 210-5 lakhs. 
The Government instructions to the district officers in the 
matter were substantially'the same as those issued in the famine 
of 1896-7, and which’ were in that year found completely 

effective for the purpose; and a full col lection, in spite of the 

prevailing distress, was confidently anticipated. But the final 
result falls far short of the anticipation, and large arrears re¬ 
main for recovery in the course of the current year. 

Taking the actual collections, we find the revenue realized 
compares, district by district, with extent of food-crop failure 
as under :— 

" . 1809-1900. 


Districts. 

Percentage of 
actual crop out¬ 
turn to normal 
average. 

Percentage of 
revenue collection 
to total demand. 

Doccau Districts— 

Nasik 

Sholapur 

Khandesh 

Satara ... 

Pooua ... 

Nagar ... 

19’4 

92 

31 

Not available. 
142 

13*5 

83-5 

79’3 

70*8 

69*0 

51*4 

40 

Total for Deccan Districts 

11*4 

66*7 

Gojerat Districts— 
Surat ... 

Karra ... 

.Panch-Mahals . 
Ahmedabud 
Broach. ... 


62 

5*0 

■9 

51 

1-2 

99 

•407 

34*7 

20 

16*3 

Total for Gujerat Districts... 

4‘4 

46 

Grand total for the 11 Famine Districts. ... 

. ' ••• ' .i 

576 










































Revenue Collections after Famine. 

iese figures seem to reveal strange divergence as between 
■one district and another in respect of the revenue collected, 
as compared with extent of food-crop Failure. In Surat, 
for instance, where the crop failure was over 93 per cent of 
a normal average, the collection is well within a few thousands 
of the full demand, while in Nagar, though the crop failure 
was not so heavy, only forty per cent could be realized ; so, 
again, in Sholapur, the outturn of food-grain crops was only 
•92 per cent of a normal average, and yet the revenue collec¬ 
tion was nearly 80 per cent, while in Poona, though the yield 
of the crops was a good (leal better, the revenue realized was 
only 51 per cent. 

Taking the two groups of famine districts the contrast bet¬ 
ween Gujerat and the Deccan is still more striking. 

In the poor Deccan districts the toiling Kunbi—hard-hit 
and pressed as he has been by two successive famines of such 
unprecedented magnitude during the past four years—loyally 
and uncomplainingly pays up two-thirds of his total assessment. 
Nasik—which is one of our most distressed zillas, and where 
three-fourths of the land is believed to be in the hands of the 
Sawkars under mortgage or purchase—tops the list, having- 
paid up more than 83 per cent of the demand; Sholapur—the 
poorest of our districts, and where the ryot is by all accounts 
at the end of his resources—comes next, with realisations 
amounting to 80 per cent; Khandesh and Satara follow close, 
with about 7(J per cent; Poona has paid up more than half; 
while Nagar—as being the centre of maximum intensity of 
distress during the famine—shows the lowest percentage, namely, 
10 per cent. 

Turning to rich Gujerat—a province which had never 
before known such a famine for half-a-centarv—we are surpris¬ 
ed to find that, Surat excepted, in no district does the collec¬ 
tion come up to over half of the normal average. Kaira—the 
fairest district in the Province—pays just a trifle over 10 per 
'Cent and Ahmedabad has a bare 20 per cent; while Broach— 
the rich cotton district of Gujerat—yields but 16 per cent 
and that, too, with much difficulty. 'in the Panch Mahals 
ulone the collection is, on the whole, fair, considering the 
backwardness of the district. The total realized revenue for 
the Province is 46 per cent. 

The disparity as between. the two Divisions in respect of 
land revenue collection during the last year is remarkable, but— 
paradoxical as it may seem—is totally devoid of economic 
.54 
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WB iificance. For, as thfcgs are, it supplies no indication 
ever as to the comparative condition and resources of the agricul¬ 
tural classes in the two groups of districts ; however it may 
serve—-from the point of view of fiscal administration—to 
illustrate the relative efficiency of the revenue-collecting 
organisation and its working. It would be an error, for instance,, 
to infer—as we should otherwise he inclined to do—that the- 
Nasik Kunbi who pays fully four-fifths of his assessment even 
in a trying year like this is any better oft than his brother of 
Ahmedabad who is able to pay but a bare 20 per cent; and so, 
too, vice versa, would it be wrong to suppose that the Broach 
cultivator, who pays no more than some 16 per cent, and that, 
too, with the greatest difficulty is any worse oft than his compeer 
of Sholapur, who unmurmuringly pays as much as 80 par cent. 
For, in neither Division, does the bulk of the revenue collected 
—as we have it on the authority of the Hon. Mr. Monteath 
come from the ryot direct. His lot is always a hard one— 
wherever cast, whether in the rich alluvial plains of Gujerat or 
on the bare rolling uplands of the Deccan ; he is much too poor 
and embarrassed to stand alone, and even in the best of seasons 
it is a struggle with him to pay up his assessment, and maintain 
himself and his family year in and year out, without now and 
again having recourse to the help of the money-lender for food 
or seed, cattle or manure, or, may be, for a wedding or a funeral.- 
And it is the money-lender who has come to his rescue in all 
these districts in this season of distress—as he usually does—-and 
paid up for him, in the majority of cases, the greater part of his 
assessment. Referring to these land revenue collections in the 
famine parts, the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath thus remarked in the 
course of his Budget speech at the recent Poona meeting of the 
Legislative Council 44 1 have no doubt that in the Deccan 
Districts, the recovery of a large share of the revenue is easy, , 
because much of the land is really in the hands of money-lenders 
or other capitalists who are much afraid of losing any part of 
what they hold, whether they are registered as occupants or 
not;” or, in other words, so extensive is the agricultural 
indebtedness that prevails in these zillas that the greater part 
of the year’s demand is usually paid by the mortgagee-sawkars, 
and therefore comes in so easily even in a famine year. Passing 
on to Gujarat where, it is believed, there is an equal or even 
a greater extent of agricultural indebtedness, the Revenue 
Member of Council observedI understand that in many 
parts of Gujerat the cultivators are as deeply in debt as in the 
Deccan or even more so. It ‘has been said that most of the 
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jxaii-paraj people are mere slaves of the Sawkars, and I have 
heard it said that in some parts of Broach as many as 80 per cent 
of the cultivators are deeply in debt. 77 And accordingly, much 
of the revenue realized in these Gujerat districts has been col¬ 
lected as in the Deccan, from the Sawkars. In Surat, for 
instance, the Collector states “ In the revised estimate of 

land revenue.I estimated that Its. *40,000 would 

be uncollected. As a fact, Rs. 86,000 only remains to be 
collected. Of the revenue collected mofte than one-half has been 
collected from non-agriculturists directly interested as mort¬ 
gagees or otherwise in lauds. 77 So again, in parts of Broach, 
the entire revenue has been collected from the mortgagee-money¬ 
lenders and “ not one anna from a genuine cultivator 77 ( vide 
your Special Correspondent 7 s Broach letter of Sept. 12 ). 

The collections in these Gujerat zill^s would have been a 
good deal better but for the operation of three causes: (1) 
“ organised opposition to the levy of assessment from people 
well able to pay it 77 (pm Government Resolution on 64 Guje- 
rati 7 s 77 letters) ; (2) a determination, in several parts, on the 
part of the ryots—at the instigation of their Sawkars--not to 
disclose the true position of their affairs ; and (3) combinations 
among the Sawkars to evade payment. 

Nor are these illicit combinations and organised efforts to 
withhold the payment of State dues confined to the Gujerat 
districts. The Collectors 7 reports on the subject point to their 
existence, though on a smaller scale, in several Deccan districts, 
too—notably in Khandesh and Nasik. The result is that tak¬ 
ing these districts—Deccan and Gujerat. together—the total 
revenue collected last year falls far short of the level reached— 
and so easily—in the famine of 1896-97, leaving as^ much as 
nearly ninety lakhs as an outstanding balance for future 
recovery or over 42 per cent of the year 7 s demand, as against 6 
per cent in 1896-97. Certainly, such a result cannot be held, 
in the opinion of Government, to be satisfactory—particularly 
when it is considered that the short levy is due not so much to 
the paralysing effects of famine as to illegal combinations and 
organized efforts to evade payment on the part of people bound- 
and perfectly well able to pay. 44 For Government, 77 observed 
the late Mr. Nugent in the Financial Statement, 44 to connive at 
immoral endeavours of this kind to escape the payment of what 

is justly due to the State, would be..a neglect of a primary 

duty of administration. 77 
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early, the instructions contained in the Goverm 
ution of January last in, the matter of land revenue 
collection are insufficient for the purpose, and hence the neces¬ 
sity for these “ further ” orders Government has deemed fit 
recently to issue. The object is to defeat these illicit combina¬ 
tions, and ensure during the current financial year not only the 
stringent enforcement of the year’s demand, but a full recovery 
as well of the large out-standing arrears of last year with all the 
rigour the law permits. 

Land revenue is here the sheet-anchor of finance, and Go¬ 
vernment is not prepared to abate or forego any portion of its 
just demand even in a famine year. The State, as universal 
landlord, is entitled to levy a full rental from all those who 
hold land under it, or are otherwise interested in it, and share 
the profits tkere-from accruing ; and it makes little or no differ¬ 
ence to it whether the rental comes from the tillers of the soil 
or, in their default, their Sawkars. If the ryots can and do pay, 
well and good ; if not, their Sawkars who monopolize the profits 
of tillage ought, and if they could and yet would not, the law is 
strong enough to make them pay. 

It is no doubt a most undersirable condition of things—one 
fraught with the gravest social and economic results—when the 
ryots—all or most of them—are in such hopeless poverty that 
they cannot payjtheir dues to the State without the Sawkar ? s aid ; 
hut considerations such as these belong to another sphere of 
State policy, and ought not to modify, or otherwise influence, 
the operations of the Kevenue Department of the General 
Administration. 


Nor again, apparently, in the opinion of Government, 
•does it matter much to the ryot himself—as things stand at 
present—whether he pays his assessment or his Sawkar. 
When he pays from his own resources, he has, of course, 
no reason to complain. But, as a matter of fact in the majo¬ 
rity of cases, he is not able so to pay. All the Presidency 
-over, as a result of his own hopeless improvidence, he is so 
poor, and so deeply involved in debt, and his lands are so 
heavily encumbered that even when the Sawkar pays his assess¬ 
ment for him—to save the holding from forfeiture—and adds 
up the amount paid to the existing mortgage-debt, as he is 
entitled to do under Section 72 of the Transfer of Property Act 
of 1882, it will, no doubt, increase his indebtedness, but no 
.such addition will make his lot any the worse—such is the con- 
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dition of hopeless embarrassment in which he is already. Head 
and ears in debt, he has reduced himself—in most cases by his 
unthriftiness and improvidence—to the position,—in the words 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath—of a “ rack-rented tenant — 
almost a serf” working for his Sawkar, and gets, even in good 
years, little more than a bare subsistence . 

Under such circumstances, Government doubts if any 
remissions of revenue could reach the unfortunate ryot. The 
Sawkar is there ever on the alert to intercept the benefit not 
intended for him, and to which he has no moral title. Besides, 
a policy of remissions in bad years does not well fit in with the 
essential principles of the Bombay land revenue system under 
which the assessments are so light that, properly speaking, 
the ryot ought to need no such leniency on the part of the 
State even in bad years. And if he finds himself hard-pressed 
in a season like this, it is his own fault, and Government cannot 
help him. 

This is the general view—or line of view—on which the 
present instructions of Government in respect of land revenue 
collection seem to be based. How for such an estimate of the 
ryot’s position is in agreement with the facts, is a matter on 
which opinions will probably differ ; but that some such esti¬ 
mate it is that underlies, runs through, and colours these fresh 
orders, hardly appears open to doubt. 

Accordingly, instead of proposing, as was sanguinely ex¬ 
pected in some quarters, to grant any large remissions on 
account of famine losses, or abate the current year demand 
in consideration of the agricultural deterioration that has 
taken place in recent years,—neither measure of relief being 
likely to benefit the ryot under the present circumstances,— 
Government directs in these “ further’* orders a stringent levy 
during the current year, not only of the year’s, demand, but 
also of heavy arrears of the past year, allowing remissions and 
suspensions only in extreme cases. These orders may be thus 
summarized :— 

Now, first of all, that the new financial year has opened, 
the work of recovering past arrears of land revenue should 
begin at once in all these famine districts under Sections 150, 
351, and 152 of the Land Revenue Code, and in accordance with 
the orders already issued, i.e*, those*contained in the Government 
Resolution of January last and subsequent circulars ; and there 
should be no further delay in rigorously enforcing the provisions- 
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__law against defaulters “ about whose possession of means 

to "pay there is no doubt ’’—including, of course, superior holders 
and mortgagee-sawkars in possession. As regards others who 
are not well-to-do, they should, in no way for the present, be 
“pressed”— i- e., while the farming-operations are still in 
progress. 

As soon, however, as the crops are ripe, the work of general 
collection may he taken in hand. 

Well-to-do ryots, superior holders and mortgagee-sawkars 

in possession will, of course, pay up their dues at such times 

and in such instalments as are fixed under the Land Revenue 
Code ( Sections 139 and 146 ). As regards others, the work 
must begin earlier, the year being an exceptional year. 
Wherever necessary or expedient, precautionary measures autho¬ 
rized in Sections 140 and 141 of the Code should be taken. 
These refer to standing crops 


Such precautions are usually taken when there is reason 
to apprehend an extensive default through previous disposal of 
'standing crops. Under Section 140 of the Laud llevetuie Code, 
when a crop is mortgaged or sold or otherwise disposed of, the 
• Collector can assert the priority of Government claims as per 
Section 137 and prevent its removal until the revenue is paid. 
Section 141 is of wider scope, and empowers the Collector in 
anv case in which he deems snch precaution necessary, to forbid 
the reaping or removal of it until the ryot pays his assessment, 
by placing watchmen over it, if required. Here it may be noted 
that the present instructions modity the stringency of the law by 
adding a provision that Government’s lien on the crop should 
be enforced only “ where the crop is good and leaves, after 
discharge of the Government dues, a balance sufficient for the 
maintenance until another harvest, of the cultivator and those 
dependent on him. ’' 

When the drops are reaped, the recovery of both the year’s 
demand and past arrears, should commence ; and in regard to 
past arrears, it should be considered “ whether the outturn Is, 
or is not, such as will enable the occupant without borrowing tc 
pay ” them in whole or in part. Generally speaking, 

( 1 ) when a ryot gets a good crop “ on a considerable 
area of land ”, he will, of course, be able to pay up all his dues ; 

( 2 ) when the holding is smaller, and the ryot is poor, 
the years demand plus only part of arrears should be recovered ; 
.the balance being left for future levy ; 
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( 3 ) when the holding is still smaller, and the crop poor, 
and the outturn is not such as u will leave any balance after 
discharging the year’s assessment and supplying the means ” 
of the ryot’s subsistence until another harvest, the year’s assess¬ 
ment only should be collected, and a release from past arrears 
granted ; 

(4) when the land is left uncultivated through the 
cultivator’s want of means, the arrears^hould be remitted, and 
the current year’s demand suspended until another harvest. 

Such briefly are these “ further instructions ” Government 
lias recently issued in the matter of land revenue collection dur¬ 
ing the current year. They may be considered under a double 
aspect—(1 ), as to the nature and extent of relief authorized in 
the direction of remissions and suspensions; and ( 2 ) in respect 
of the modus operands laid down. 

First ( 1 ) regards relief— it will be noticed, (a) that there 
is going to be absolutely no abatement of the current year’s demand 
in^any case and under any circumstances and that—crop or no 
crop—land sown or land unsown—cattle alive or cattle dead— 
the land occupant will bo responsible for the demand ; 

( b ) that relief in the shape of suspension of the year’s 
demand or remission of past arrears is restricted within the 
narrowest limits—almost bordering on the irreducible minimum ; 

( c ) that the grant of such relief is made entirely depend¬ 
ent on the kind of harvest that there is going to be, and that no 
regard whatsoever is to be had in this connection to past famine 
losses ; and 

( d ) that the net result of the year’s collections may b* 
estimated to be, that a bare subsistence until another harvest is 
all that is likely to be left under the operation of these orders 
to the bulk of the ryots, and no more, if even that much at ail. 
Just to be able to gauge the practical working of these instruc¬ 
tions, we may take the different classes of ryots, and examine 
how each will be affected by them. The agriculturists may be 
classed as under in a rough way :— 


A _OCCUPANTS HOLDING DIRECTLY UNDER GOVERNMENT. 

(a ) Well-to-do, or fairly so, numbering about 25 p. 
of total number of ryots. 

( b ) Not well-to-do, more or less in debt, but 

retaining possession of their holding 25 p. 


c. 



■OCCUPANTS NOT HOLDING DIRECTLY UNDER 
GOVERNMENT. 
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(a) Tenants of superior holders 


*20 p. c. 


(h) Those whose lands are mortgaged with 
possession to the Sawkars, but who are 
still in occupation of their acres as their 
tenants by their permission and sufferance 
under Section 38 of the Land Revenue 
Code .. 30 p. c. 

Of these, occupants of class A (a) holding directly under 
Government and fairly well-off will be expected, even after the 
dreadful losses of the past year, to meet their liabilities without 
much difficulty. They never ask for relief, and no relief is 
ever granted to them. They number about 25 per cent of the 
total body of ryots. 

As regards the remaining 75 per cent of ryots, relief 
under the new orders is strictly confined to occupants of class 
A (6). They hold directly under Government, and form another 
25 per cent of the total body. They are poor, and more or 
less embarrassed, though not hopelessly, and relief will be 
dealt out to them on some such lines as these:—(1 ) Those 
of the class A (b) who get good crops on fairly large holdings— 
and their holdings are in most cases medium-sized, ranging 
from 15 to 40 or 50 acres—will have no relief in any shape, 
and Government hold that they should be able to pay up all 
their claims without difficulty—and possibly Government is 
right. But we have to remember that these poor, struggling 
agriculturists will have, besides Government assessment and 
arrears, also to pay interest to their Sawkar on their existing 
debts or means, instalments of Tagai and subsistence advances 
they have received from Government, as they fall due; and 
we may not be far out in our calculation if we take it that 
what they will have probably left to them after all these 
payments will be little more than a hare .nthsistence until 
another harvest. 

( 2 ) In the case of those whose holdings are smaller and 
who obtain inferior crops—the outturn being just enough to 
leave them a small surplus after payment of the year’s assess¬ 
ment, over and above a year’s subsistence—the whole of that 
surplus will be swept off’ into the Government Treasury in 
pa? (payment of arrears; and the remaining part will be held 
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— Sr for future levy. Thus, the only measure of relief they 
get is suspension of part of their arrears until another harvest, 
and no other. These ryots will have nothing besides a year's 
subsistence , with which to pay their Sawkar or tagai and other 
instalments, and these consequently will remain hangin <r over 
their heads a burden for future years. 


( 3 ) Those whose holdings are small, and have poor crop* 
—the yield being just enough, aftej payment of the year’s 
assessment, for their subsistence until another harvest—will be 
required to pay only the current year’s assessment, and will 
liave a full release granted to them from past arrears. These 
lucky few thus no doubt get a large measure of relief, but 
still will have no-where withal left to meet their other liabilities. 


( 4 ) Lastly, those who have not been able to cultivate 
their fields through want of means, and have, therefore, no 
crop, will have all their arrears remitted, and only the current 
year’s demand will be held over for future levy. 


Taking all these sub-divisions of class A(b) of Ooou pants, 
we see relief will be given under these instructions 


To sub-division 2, in the shape of suspension of past arrears. 
Do. do. 3, full remission of arrears . 

Do. do. 4, remission of arrears + suspension of 


current year’s demand. 


But these will have only a bare, subsistence left to them until 
another harvest. They cannot be more than 10 to 15 per cent 
at the outside of the total number, and this marks the extreme 
limit of relief Government sanction in these new instructions. ” 


Passing on to ryots of class B ( a-b ) —those namely, uot 
holding under Government direct—we find they are altogether 
kept outside the pale of relief contemplated in these new orders; 
and will have to bear their misfortunes and burdens as best 
they can—unassisted and even unpitied. The year’s revenue 
and past arrears will be levied, m the first place, uot from 
these inferior occupants, but from their superior holders ^-in¬ 
cluding mortgagee-sawkars in possession. But when these 
superior holders pay up these State dues on demand, they will 
be entitled to Government assistance under Section 86 of the 
Land Revenue Code in the summary levy of their rents from 
their tenants ; and Section 86 lays down that their rents shall 
be recovered for them by the employment of the same coerciva 
55 
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_!<,ess as well as of the same precautionary and other measures 
as are prescribed in the code for the realization of Government 
revenue. And be it further noted that Government will be 
fecund to give such assistance to these superior holders and 
mortgagee-sawltars, minus, of course, all those limitations 
that Government has deemed fit to impose this time as a special 
case upon its own collection operations. As pointed out on a 
former occasion, the tenants of these superior holders are, under 
our Bombay system, entirely at their mercy and, unlike their 
confreres in North India, enjoy no recognised rights whatever 

_a grave defect in the land legislation of this Presidency; nor 

i's relief to be granted to them through their superior land-hol¬ 
ders. Ihe coercive processes provided in the Code for the 
recovery of arrears include, under Section 150, forfeiture of 
the holding, sale of tile defaulter's moveable and immoveable 
firopirty, "arrest and imprisonment. The rents to be levied 
the rents agreed upon between the parties, under Section 
B3, Government reserving to itself no power whatever under 
the law to modify or regulate them in any way. They are 
often unconscionably heavy. As the Hon’ble Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie stated at the recent Poona meeting of the Legis¬ 
lative Council,” they rarely, if ever, fall below twice the assess¬ 
ment. and, in numerous instances, are equal to three times 
and higher multiples of the assessment.” It is such rents as 
those that will he recovered this year—as, of course, in other 
years—and that, too, with Government assistance on the 
application of their superior holders under Section 86. After 
such a stringent collection of these rents, it may well be doubt¬ 
ed if even a bare subsistence will be left to these inferior holders. 
Many probably will only have a few months’ food, and will 
have to go to Bombay or Ahmedabad, there to work for their 
bread as labourers during the rest of the year—or until the 
monsoon calls them back to their homes and fields again. 
What makes the matter so grave is that these ryots placed 
in such unfortunate predicament form full 50 per cent of our 
total body of agriculturists. 

Thus, taking both the classes----A and B—of our ryots 
together, it would appear that leaving out of account the 25 per 
■cent or so who are well oft’, of the remaining 75 per cent who 
are not well-to-do, no more than 10 or 15 per cent get any 
■relief under the new orders. The rest (60—65 per cent ) will 
go absolutely without relief in any shape, and will, have to be 
Content with bare subsistence -*-in some cases until another bar- 
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ad in other aud more numerous eases, only for a few 
months of the year. If a ryot of this class wants to repair famine 
"losses or replenish his farm-stock, or repair a well or a weir to 
Ms water-channel, be must go to the Sawkar for a loan or to the 
iSirkdr for tagai. And if he so borrows, will the Hon. Mr. 
Monteath and his native colleague, the Hon. Mr. Desai, still 
Marne him for his impro vidence ? It is thus that his debts 
•begin and go on piling up under our rigid land revenue system. 
In view of such certain practical operations of these fresh Gov¬ 
ernment orders in regard to land revenue collection, one is 
inclined in despair to ask—Is this the way to assist a broken, 
disheartened peasantry to raise itself from the slough Of 
despond in which it at present lies struggling, and recover its 
normal position ? The collection of Government revenue—to 
proceed as if there had been no famine in the land to devastate 
ithe farm-yards and desolate the homes of. the poor ryots, and there 
bad been only a widespread “ immoral ” combination amongst 
them to contumaciously withhold Government dues—is this the 
right way to deal with a situation of such gravity and help the 
recovery of the Presidency from the calamitous shock of a 
visitation of such unparalleled severity ? Surely, a more 
generous policy in the matter would have been more in accord¬ 
ance with the needs of the time as well as with the known 
liberal intentions of Government themselves. 

If these “ farther instructions ” are so open to adverse 
■comment in respect of the utterly inadequate measure of relief 
they propose, equally so are they in regard to the modus 
■ op&randi they lay down. The whole work of revenue collection 
is to proceed on the basis of individual inquiries —holding by 
holding—by the village officials, including a thorough crop- 
inspection, au ascertainment of the outturn and an estimate of 
its sufficiency or otherwise in the case of each holding to leave 

the ryot_after payment of the year’s assessment and past 

arrears—a surplus enough ibr the maintenance of himself and 
his family. The inherent difficulty of the task, not to say the 
practical impossibility of such crop estimates is obvious. Even 
the Department of Agriculture has not been able arrive at 
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uch estimate for the Presidency daring all these It 
of its existence. But now when it is a matter of life and- 
death to the ryot, the work is entrusted to the untrained, un¬ 
trustworthy agency of the village officials. The assistance of 
the Circle Inspectors cannot be very effective and the control of 
the superior officers must, in the nature of things, be more or 
less nominal when the operation is to extend over an area com¬ 
prising rio fewer than 644,623 holdings, large and small. And 
yet, it is on the results of such village officials’ inquiries that the 
whole work of collection—including grant of remission and 
suspension—is made in these instructions to depend.. What a 
perilously enormous power is hereby placed in unreliable hands, 
and what a wide door it opens to corruption and favouritism 
in the matter—is simply fearful to contemplate. 

It was on this very ground that the Famine Commission of 
1880 so strongly condemned this method of individual inquiries. 
The Hon. Mr. Monteath, no doubt, vigorously defended it, the 
other day at Poona, as being of the very essence of our Bombay 
Ryotwari Land Revenue System ; but it may be with all due 
deference pointed out that such was not the view of the Bombay 
Government up till 1880. Government Resolution No. 181 of 
January 15, 1867, dealing with the grant of remissions in cases of 
failure of crops, laid down:— u individual inquiries should, as far 
as possible, be avoided and measures of relief, as a rule, applied 
to entire villages.” Government Resolutions No. 3899 of 
October 5, 1847, and No. 1200 of March 7, 1874, still more 
emphatically declared:—“The system of inquiring into indi¬ 
vidual losses occasioned by alleged failure of crops is forbidden. 
When a group of villages has suffered from an exceptionally 
bad season, an average reduction of assessment all round wilL 
be made, if necessary.” The same principle was re-affirmed 
in Government Resolution No. 6007 of October 21, 1876. It 
was only in 1880 that a departure in this respect was taken and 
the present method of individual inquiries prescribed in Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of June 5, 1880. The method has been 
tried in the last two famines—with what results we all know* 
Aud it would have been better if Government had seen their 
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-way to return to the old and more correct principle, and put 
the whole thing on a more automatic basis by regulating the 
measure of relief to be granted according to some standard of 
general application—and over large areas where uniform con¬ 
ditions x)revailed. 

These u further instructions ” would thus appear objection¬ 
able both in respect of the extent of relief they contemplate 
and the method of granting it they sanction. With a noble- 
hearted statesman of Lord Northcote’s large and generous 
sympathies presiding over the Government of this Presidejjy, 
and guiding its policy at this serious conjuncture, it is indeed 
distressing to find that the ryot comes in for such hard treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the authorities, even after such a fearful 
trial, and that so little help and sympathy is extended to him 
in his manful efforts to raise himself above the disheartening 
wreckage of a disastrous famine. Surely, the public, I submit, 
have a right to address on his behalf an earnest personal appeal 
to His Excellency to re-consider and revise these fresh orders 
in respect of land revenue collection in the direction of greater 
liberality, and accord to him a more generous treatment in the 
matter in consideration of his unparalleled trials and difficulties. 
And kuowing, as we all dp, His Excellency’s warm-hearted 
-sympathies with the distressed and struggling poor, it may be 
confidently hoped that such an appeal will not go in vain. 
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THE SOMBHY REVENUE PROBLEM/ 


I have read with much interest your leading article in 
a recent issue of the Times of India on “the Bombay Land? 
Revenue Problem.” Your forecast of the lines on which the 
coming amendment of the Land Revenue (Me is likely to be 
undertaken, is probably correct. Apparently, Government does 
not at the present moment propose to do anything more than 
take up the question of assessed waste lands and forfeited 
holdings, and the terms on which they are to be let in future. 
But it is understood in well-informed circles that occasion will, 
be taken to introduce under the amending provisions, one or 
two new principles of a revolutionary character into the land 
legislation of the Presidency. Sections 57, 60, 61, 62 and 68 
of the Code (Act Y of 1879') vest in the Collector wide dis¬ 
cretionary powers in regard to the giving away of unoccupied 
lands aud the annexing of “ such; conditions to-the occupancy 
as may seem fit.” But the universally prevailing type of 
occupancy throughout the Presidency under the existing law 
is the one we are all familiar with—proprietary occupancies 
with unrestricted rights of transfer. Iin the promised amend¬ 
ment of the Code, Government seems to intend to create and 
constitute in the future allotment of waste lands a new and 
distinctly inferior class of occupancies, on a well-defined basis, 
with restricted powers of alienation and on short-leases—pre¬ 
sumably on the analogy of the Punjab plan, as carried out in 
the Chenab Valley under the Chenab Canal Colonization Act. 
A similar scheme of non-proprietary occupancies has been 
recently adopted under Bombay Act III of 1899, and in 
accordance with rules framed there-under as noticed in the 
Government Gazette of May 10, 1900, for the Jamrao Canal 
lands in the Hyderabad and Thar and Parker districts in Sind, 
and it is hoped that it will be attended with the same measure 
of success which has so attended the experiment in the Punjab. 
The distinctive feature of this Sind scheme as borrowed from 
the Punjab Act is “that the rights and interests vested in an 
occupant by or under this Act shall not be capable of being, 
attached or sold in execution of a decree or order of any Court, 
or in any insolvency proceedings, nor shall, they or any of them,. 

* This letter appeared over the signature ‘ ; in the Times of 
India dated 12th March 1901. 
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of the Commissioner 
by any sale, gift, or 


i the previous consent in writing 
in Sind, be transferred or charged l v ^ 
mortgage, or other private contract” (Bombay Act III of 
1899, sec. 8); or more specifically, as laid down in the rufee* 
“ that the occupant shall not have the power or authority, 
without the previous consent in writing of the Commissioner 
in Sind had and obtained, at any time to transfer ( whether 
permanently or temporarily) any right, title, or interest in, 
or to create any charge upon, the whole or any part of the said 
lands, whether by sale, gift, mortgage, relinquishment of pos¬ 
session, or otherwise in any manner whatsoever.” Judging from 
all accounts—particularly* from a recent speech of Sir Black- 
worth Young, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
at the Lyalpur Durbar—these Ohenab Colonies in the Punjab, 
where the settlers do not possess u proprietary rights, but only 
rights of occupancy which cannot be alienated without the 
permission of the Chief Revenue authority of the Province, 7 ■ 
are making wonderful progress, and the Ohenab Valley, with 
its magnificent system of perennial canals, promises to be the 
Punjab"'peasant’s “ Happy Valley,” where the grasping, greedy 
usurer shall have no place in the economy of rural life, and the 
evil of land indebtedness ^hall not be suffered to strike root 
and grow—a “ new Punjab” where peace and plenty ever 
shall reign and cheer the labouring Crown colonist, freed as he 
is from the onerous obligations of a free allodial proprietor. 
The Bombay Government is naturally anxious to follow in the 
wake of the model Frontier Province, and endeavour to create 
in the Presidency as it has recently done in Sind, out of its 
assessed waste lands, a similiar rural paradise for its distressed 
peasantry under a system of short-lease, non-proprietary occu- 
. pancies. If ^uch an anticipation is not altogether groundless, 
the coming amendment of the Land Bevenue Code will he 
awaited with anxious and expectant interest, and not without 
grave apprehensions. Such a measure will be a clearly retro¬ 
grade measure—a distinct receding from the more liberal 
principles of the general land policy of the Presidency. 

As regards the larger question of agricultural indebtedness 
and land alienation to which you draw attention, the evil is m> 
doubt assuming dangerous dimensions in all parts of the Presi¬ 
dency ; but, as Lord Northcote explained a few days ago in a 
speech at Sukkur, in Sind, the initiative rests with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, not with the Local Government. It is* 
however, one of the twelve questions ” to which Lord Ourzou 
is devoting his most serious consideration, and as far as it 
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sfiible to judge from available indications, we may not have 
to wait very long for a comprehensive project of remedial action. 
Nor are we left much in doubt as to the general character of 
such action. 

The ryot here, as elsewhere in British India, is evidently 
sinking and suffering—the unconscious victim of his own 
ignorance and reckless extravagance—and that too, under a 
system of land tenure and land revenue settlement, the most 
perfect that could be devised, a system which guarantees to him 
every condition of success and prosperity. The lightest taxed 
farmer in ail the world—he borrows and borrows, and is now 
more or less hopelessly involved in debt, and holding his acres 
by a privileged proprietary title, he is freely parting with his 
rights in the soil, and resignedly accepting the position of an 
adscriptus glebce working for his Sawkar . Surely, the fatal gift 
of full proprietary rights—including an unrestricted power of 
alienation—lias proved his min. The number of such transfers 
of land from the agricultural to the non-agricultural money- 
lending classes is everywhere in the Presidency alarmingly on 
the increase, and constitutes a social and economic evil of the 
first magnitude ; and it is held that no scheme of ameliorative 
action can be effective or complete which does not, among other 
things, impose large limitations on the ryot’s right of transfer, 
and thereby save him against himself and from the imminent 
peril of expropriation. It is abundantly clear that if he is ever 
to be able to stand on his legs and thrive, ho can do so only as 
a simple Crown-tenant—absolutely released from the heavy 
responsibilities of a free proprietary status to which he is 
unequal. 

Such, briefly, would appear to be the broad conclusion at 
which the Government of India has arrived after a most close 
and extended examination of the question. It is noticeable how 
the Government of India view silently ignores in a general 
•estimate of the situation one of the most important and deter¬ 
mining factors—the land revenue system and its working. 
And the historical retrospect—detailing the various stages by 
which the present conclusions have been reached, as given by 
the Hon. Sir Charles Rivaz at a sitting of the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council, held at Simla on September 27, 1899, in the 
course of a speech moving for leave to introduce the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Bill—possesses peculiar interest in this con¬ 
nection. After a brief reference to Mr. Justice West’s 
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pamphlet entitled 64 The Law and the Land in India, ” formu¬ 
lating for the first time a definite plan for imposing limitations 
on the power to alienate land, Sir Charles Rivaz proceeds 


“ In 1875 in consequence of agrarian riots in the Bombay 
Deccan, a Commission was appointed to inquire into the condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural population of that part of India. The 
result of those inquiries was the passing* bf the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists Relief Act of 1879, by which the ordiuary civil law in 
four of the Bombay Deccan districts was in many respects 
amended in favour of agricultural debtors. ” 

“In 1881, legislation was undertaken for the relief of 
large landholders in Sind, and in the Broach and Kaira districts 
•of the Bombay Presidency, and in 1882 for the relief of encum¬ 
bered estates in the Jhansi division of the North-West Provinces. 
A main feature of all these enactments was that while the 
estate remained under Government management, the indebted 
owner was debarred from alienating any portion of it. ” 

“ The question of agricultural indebtedness was included 
by the Famine Commission of 1878 iu the scope of their in¬ 
quiries, and in their report, they expressed their views on the 
desirability of protecting agricultural debtors, among other 
means of relief, by imposing restrictions on land transfers. ” 

After brief mention of Mr. Thorburn’s pamphlet on the in 
debtedness of the Mahomedans landholders of the Western 
Punjab, advocating strong measures to check the alienation of 
lands to money-lending classes, and which attracted the notice 
of the Secretary of State, Sir Charles Rivaz goes on;— 

“In 1891 a Commission was appointed to report on the 
working of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879, and 
on the desirability of extending a similar measure to other 
Provinces. The Government of India, in forwarding the Com¬ 
mission^ Report to the Secretary of State in 1894, together 
with a draft Bill to provide for the relief of the agricultural 
classes, iu which certain changes proposed by the Commission , 
in the Deccan Act had been incorporated, remarked that such 
legislation would, however, only partially meet the difficulties 
•connected with the general problem of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness, that remedies of an entirely different kind, including 
measures for further restricting the right of land transfer, 
aeemed indispensable, and that this part of the subject would be 
i^parately and carefully considered. ” 
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“ Accordingly a circular was addressed to Local Govern 
ments in October, 1895, in which it was said that the Govern- 
ment of India were distinctly of opinion that some action in the 
direction of restriction upon the alienability ofland was generally 
advisable, and even necessary, though the manner and degrees 
of the restriction must vary from Province to Province. Each 
Local Government and Administration was requested to take 
the subject into its most careful consideration and to _ com¬ 
municate its matured views and definite proposals for action in. 
the direction indicated. Two Notes accompanied the circular, 
in which the whole subject of agricultural indebtedness in India 
and the various possible remedies for checking transfers of land, 
were exhaustively explained and discussed. ” 

“ On receipt of the replies to this circular, it was decided 
to deal first with the Punjab as being the Province where the- 
question of agricultural indebtedness was of special importance 
in its political aspect.’ ’ 

Lord Curzou in his concluding speech on the debate referred^ 
to the point iu these terms :— 

“ If it be asked why we have selected the Punjab as the 
field of this refinement, “the answer is, that there the problem 
is most serious, there the evil has reached, or is reaching, the 
most dangerous dimensions, and there it possesses a political 
and social as well as a purely agrarian complexion. But our 
vision is not centred on the Punjab alone. The canker of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness which is eating into the vitals of India, 
and which is one of the twelve questions that, _ as 1 have re¬ 
marked on a previous occasion, I have set before myself the 
humble intention to examine, and if it may be, to attempt to 
solve, is not one of narrow or contracted application, though in 
particular parts it may be more grave in its incidence than m 
others. We shall doubtless require to handle it in different 
ways in different areas. We began some years ago after a 
tentative fashion in the Deccan. We are now proceeding with 
a bolder venture in the Punjab. Should we be successful m 
this enterprise, we shall be encouraged to proceed, and thus,^ 
stone by stone and layer by layer, to build up the fabric of 
economic and social stability for our rural population. 

The Punjab Alienation of Land Bill is already law, and, as 
His Excellency the Viceroy significantly pointed out in his cl os- 
ing speech on the third reading of the Bill ( October 19, 1900), 
44 is the first serious step iu a movement which is designed to- 
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ff^the agricultural classes in this country—the bone and sinew 
of our strength—from an incubus which'is slowly but steadily 
wearing them down.” 

The Punjab has thus been dealt with, and we are assured 
the turn of the other Provinces for similar protective legislation 
will come in due time; and Bombay, where the question is 
admittedly quite as serious and pressing as in the Punjab— 
minus the political element—will not in all probability need to 
wait for any long time. The evil of agricultural indebtedness 
and land transfer is a general and wide-spread evil, and demands, 
in the opinion of the Government'of India, a remedial measure 
of general application. 

It would thus appear that this whole question has passed 
far beyond the preliminary stages of inquiry and examination, 
and the Government of India is presumably not only in possest- 
sion of the amplest material for forming a definite judgment on 
the subject, but would even seem to have definitely made up 
its mmd‘ as to the kind of remedial and ameliorative action the 
situation requires. And Bombay may confidently look forward 
to being blessed at no distant date—probably as soon as Sir 
Antony MacdonnelPs Commission have sent in their report— 
with a duplicate copy of the Punjab Laud Alienation Act intend¬ 
ed to herald the dawn of a brighter agricultural era, and serve 
as an effective panacea for all the troubles of her distressed and 
long-suffering peasantry. 

It may, however, be permissible to submit—even though 
it may now be too late to do so—that whatever the special 
circumstances or needs of other Provinces—political, social, or 
economic—no such restrictive legislation in limitation of the* 
ryot's proprietary rights can suit or serve his purpose on this 
side of India. The situation here is not so simple as the Gov¬ 
ernment of India seems to assume it to be ; and a view which 
holds the poor, struggling cultivator of Bombay, exclusively, or 
even mainly responsible for all his woes, and takes no account of 
the other elements in the position—particulary the land revenue 
system and its pressure, land assessments and their heavy in¬ 
cidence, the evil of over-assessment, and the rigidity of collection 
—cannot but appear to be essentially incorrect, one-sided and un¬ 
fair. The ryot is no doubt greatly embarrassed here, as else¬ 
where, but it is assuredly not because he lives beyond his means 
and does not save, or borrows recklessly and spends extrava¬ 
gantly—but principally, if not solely, because he is hard pressed. 
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his necessities under a revenue system which leaves him no 
rest, and shows him no indulgence even in seasons of calamitous 
drought and crop failure, and keeps loading him with burdens 
he is increasingly unable to bear. And if he is to be saved and 
helped, it cannot surely be by levelling Him. down from the status 
of a free proprietary occupant to what is scarely distinguishable 
from that of an adscriptug glebed , reducing his sense of independ¬ 
ence and responsibility, or diminishing his credit and the value 
of his holding. It is to be feared, any such project of remedial 
action would not only fail of its intended effect, but conceivably 
might make the position even worse. 

The issues at stake are momentous, affecting the well-being 
and happiness of the vast body of our toiling ryots, and would it 
be too much to hope that the Government of India may yet, before 
committing itself to any definite line of action, see reason to 
re-consider the situation and its needs, and revise its conclusions 
in the light of a more comprehensive examination of the general 
agrarian problem as it presents itself in this Presidency ? 

Meanwhile, the public will be justified in asking that the 

S ers on this subject (which are still presumably confidential)— 
tiding the Government of India Circular of October, 1895, 
the two exhaustive Notes accompanying the circular, and the 
replies of the Local Governments and Administrations to the cir¬ 
cular—referred to by theHon'ble Sir Charles Rivaz in the course 
of his remarks quoted above in introducing the Punjab Land Alie¬ 
nation Bill (September 27, 1899), may be published, so as to 
enable them to appreciate better the general bearings of the pro¬ 
blem. In the absence of such authoritative material for forming a 
correct judgment, the non-official critic and student of the subject 
will obviously be placed at a serious disadvantage. 
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As I ventured to suggest in a former letter, the 
Government of India, as they survey the agrarian problem as 
it exists on this side of India, can apparently come to no other 
conclusion than that the ryot’s embarrassments, serious no 
doubt as they are, have their chief fons et origo in his own 
ignorant improvidence and reckless extravagance. The local 
authorities not only endorse that view, but go further and hold 
that the existing land revenue system itself—which treats him 
as a landed proprietor, free to do what he likes with his acres 
and well able to take care of himself—is a mistake and a failure 
and needs a fundamental re-casting. As it is, the system 
gives him everything he could need or desire for the successful- 
prosecution of his industry —fixity of tenure, fair assessments . 
and. free transjef< It lets him hold his land by a free pro- 
prietary title and at moderate rates of assessment, absolutely 
guarantees to him the non-taxation of improvements effected by 
the expenditure of his own capital and labour, and gives him in 
the secure sense of property and propertied possession 
it thus brings to him, the strongest incentive to work to 
save, and to improve. No cultivator in the world could desire 
to have anything more. And yet it is painful to reflect that 
constructed on principles the most liberal, conceivable and 
almost analogous to those which govern the land legislation of 
most of the advanced countries of Western Europe, and intend¬ 
ed m its origin to build up a strong yeomanry, self-reliant 
and independent, proud and prosperous, to be the bone and 
smew of rural Bombay, and to supply the most powerful stimu¬ 
lus to the improvement and efficiency of the agricultural indns- 
Presidency—this ill-starred system inaugurated in 
looo-oo, tar from realising the sanguine anticipations of its 
eminent founders, only brings us, after close on three-quarters 
ot a century s trial, to an agrarian impasse from which escape 
seems so hard, if not entirely hopeless. The rvot, his ways, and 
his woes have ever been the despair of the Bombay .Revenue 
Administration. He is, as he has ever been, thriftless and 
reckless, lazy and ignorant, does not, and never will, appre- 
ci ate either the p rivileges or the obligations of a free landed 

7 i ■ * appeared over the signature ‘ J. ’ in the Times of 
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proprietary status. He never saves, nor ever looks beyond the 
needs of the present, seldom lives within his means, borrows 
and borrows on the security of his acres, till he can borrow no 
more. Such being the case, what wonder if we find him sink¬ 
ing andlinking everywhere, under the weight of his debts, so 
recklessly incurred, and freely giving away his rights in the 
•soil to his Sawkar without a thought for the morrow, and thus 
voluntarily bringing himself down to the position of a predial 
serf “ sowing that another may reap, and toiling that another 
may rest,” and being without savings or other resource of any 
kind, unable to tide over even a single seavson of drought or crop- 
failure ? Surely, if Government continues to treat him any 
longer as it has hitherto done, and leaves him to himself and 
bis methods which are hurrying him on to ruin and disaster, 
and does nothing, while there is yet time, to help him on to 
dry laud against and in spite of himself, it will be neglecting 
u <c manifest duty.” 

The Hon. Mr. Monteatb, speaking on behalf of Gov¬ 
ernment, tersely put this view of the matter in a ntit-shell in 
his Budget speech at the Council meeting at Poona last August 
when he observed :—“ The mass of the people are so improvi¬ 
dent that they will borrow up to the full value of their property, 
whatever it may be, and the greater the value, the greater will 

<be the amount of indebtedness.The bulk of the 

people would probably have been better off, if the full economic 


rent had been exacted, It is 


to the lightness of the 


assessment with fixity of tenure and power of transfer that many 
have been brought down from the position of occupants to that 
of rack-rented tenants, often almost to that of serfs.” So, too, 
Mr. W. P. Symonds, our accomplished Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner, adopted a similar line of criticism in his evidence 
on the point the other day before the Famine Commission, point- 
ihg out u that at the time they introduced the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists Belief Act, 1879, they ought to have coupled it with 
an Alienation Act on the lines of the Punjab legislation.” 
Further, in a brief letter to you, dated Poona, January 30, 
Mr. Symonds remarked with still more emphasis :—“ It is 
evident to any one who takes the trouble to think it out, that to 
attempt (as was attempted about 60 years ago) to give fixity 
of tenure to a penniless cultivator without restricting ids power 
of alienation is an absurdity. The apparent prodigality of the 
cultivator in money matters is largely a result of his environ¬ 
ment, for which.we are, in some degree, responsible. I am no 
believer in legislation as a panacea, but I blieve it is in our 
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-jkfmr, by very simple means already sanctioned by precedent, 
to give the cultivator a chance and a hope of freeing his land 
and getting out of debt, and until we do this we neglect a 
manifest duty.” 

Such is, briefly, the view the local authorities take of the 
matter. In their opinion the very merits of the Land Revenue 
system, under which the ryot has been so long privileged to live 
and work, have here, strangely enough" proved his ruin ; and the 
position can only be saved by a radical change in the laud 
policy of the Presidency, involving restrictive legislation in 
limitation of his proprietary right of free transfer and, possiblv, 
a shortening of the settlement terms. 

Obviously, such ah estimate of the situation and its re¬ 
quirements leaves a good deal to be desired. Besides resting 
on an imperfect appreciation of the facts, it ignores some of the 
larger and more determining factors in the problem, seeks most 
unjustly to lay the whole blame on the poor ryot, who is in the 
majority of cases more or less the helpless victim, of circumstances 
; ie is powerless to control, and against which he is battling as 
best he can, though baffled oft, with a patience and a manliness 
which should compel admiration and sympathy, and finallv 
•suggests a scheme of remedial effort, which might eventually— 
if the teachings of experience are worth anything—have "the 
result, by lowering his statu* and impairing his sense of inde¬ 
pendence, of making his position worse, and his lot harder 
than now. 

The state of things, however* that confronts us in the 
i residency is admittedly serious. The evil of hopeless agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness and enforced land transfer to the money-. 
ienders is assuming dangerous dimensions in most parts of the 
presidency, and the threatened virtual expropriation of a lar<m 
body of our cultivators constitutes a socio-economic peril, the 
gravity of which cannot be over-estimated. All authorities are 
agreed that the situation is one of serious urgency and demands 
an early adoption of effective measures to counteract the further 
progress of the evil, and otherwise ameliorate the condition of 
tee rural classes in the Presidency. Vast issues of vital 
moment are thus involved in the present discussion, affectino- 
the well-being of the toiling millions of the Province; and a 
brief examination of the whole question from a broader stand¬ 
point may not be without its use. 
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The points for inquiry in this connection are:— 

(a) Agricultural indebtedness —its origin and extent. 

(b) Consequences of such indebtedness— retardation of agn- 
cultral improvement, land transfer from tlie agricultural to the 
non-agricmtural money-lending classes, resulting m expropria¬ 
tion of a large number of cultivators, their increasing resource- 
lessness and want of staying-power and revenue-paying capacity, 
&c. 


(,;) Remedial measures . 


As regards (a) the origin of agricultural indebtedness— 
have the conclusions of no fewer than three Commissions to 
ffuide us. The Deccan Ryots Commission, reporting m 1875, 
Save a long list of causes to which they attributed the indebted- 
ness of the Deccan cultivators, mentioning among others a poor 


soft a aipribious "climate, inherited debt° the new Limitation 
law, and the ryots’ improvidence—on which last point, they 


observed : “ It would lie idle to say that improvidence doos 
not exist as a cause of indebtedness. It consists, however, 
rather in the short-sighted imprudence of an ignorant class ready 
to relieve present necessity by discounting tuture income on any 
terms and unable to realise the consequences of obligations 
foolishly contracted, than in an extravagant expenditure or 
misapplication of income. The results of the Commissions 
inquiries show that undue prominence has been given to the 
ex penditure on marriage and other festivals as a cause of the 
ryot’s indebtedness.” Further, they made a prominent reference 
to the rigidity of the Land Revenue system as being beyond 
doubt an° element in the causes of embarrassment,) pointing 
out “ it is evident that a Revenue system which levies Irom the 
cultivators of a district such as that now dealt with, the same 
amount yearly without regard to the outturn ol the season, must 
of necessity lead to borrowing. In bad years, the ryot must 
borrow ” And, again, “ the first year ol drought which finds 

the ryot under inflexible revenue demand will surely lead him 
into debt.” As regards the pressure of the revenue demand, 
the Commission was divided m opinion, but Mr. Lyon, Mr. 
Carnenter and Sir A. Colvin strongly expressed their convic¬ 
tion in minutes of dissent that the ryot’s v^e ia^ely 

HP-oravated bv excessive enhancements of assessments on re 
vision. The ^Famine Commission of 1880 gave a similar 
explanation of the general indebtedness of the landed classes, 
remarking : “ The origin of debt among the landed classes is 
traceable to various causes, among which the most prommen. 
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-ho failure of crops from drought, expenditure on marriage 

and other ceremonies, general thriftlessness, au improvident use 
of sudden inflations of credit, the exactions of an oppressive body 
of middlemen and administrative errors, such as unsuitable 
revenue settlements ; and debt once,incurred very rapidly grows 
with exorbitant rates of interest.” They, however, took care to 
dissociate themselves from the view that the “ system of rigid 
and regular collection of the land revenue ” was one of 
the causes of such indebtedness, remarking : “ Seeing the very 
small proportion which the land revenue bears to the 
gross produce of the land, there cannot be much founda¬ 
tion for the view.” (Report, Part II, page 132.) The 
Commission of 1891, appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, confining their ob¬ 
servations, to the Deccan districts, drew pointed atten¬ 
tion to this very rigidity of the Bombay Land Revenue system 
as being, in their view, the most prominent cause—next, of 
course, to “ the capriciousness of the climate”—of the ryots' 
growing indebtedness. In paras 85 and 66, they wrote : ‘‘ Ah 
to the incidence of the present assessment, the inquiries made 
by the Commission were on too limited a scale to warrant 
their expressing a general opinion with confidence ; but though 
the localities visited included some of the poorest parts of the four 
districts, no complaints of the assessment being too heavy were 
made, and all the evidence pointed to the conclusion that the 
revenue is on the whole moderate. There can, however, be no 
question that the rigidity of the present system is one of the 
main causes which lead the ryots of the Deccan into fresh debt, 
and that the dates on which the revenue is realised are in some 
places unsuitable, and place the ryot at an unnecessary dis¬ 
advantage.” “ It is generally stated that in the Deccan out of 
three seasons one is good, one middling, and one bad. Mr. 
IS. C. Ozanne, o. s., the Survey and Settlement Commissioner, 
considers, however, that even this moderate estimate is too 
sanguine, and that in every cycle of eleven years five or six 
are bad, and the rest either good or middling. It seems obvious 
that a revenue system which aims at securing a fixed annual 
payment is unsuited to such a country. Such a system could 
only work smoothly if the good seasons occurred regularly, and 
the ryots were sufficiently provident to save the surplus of good 
against the losses of bad years j but, unfortunately; in the 
Deccan good seasons do not occur regularly, and the average 
ryot is not provident.” ( Report 1891-92, Part III, page 67?> 
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Looking at. the matter in the light of a longer and larger 
experience, as also in view of the more recent developments ot 
the situation, I submit, we must—however reluctantly-pat 
down not only the rigidity ot revenue collection, but also the 

excessive pressure of the existing land revenue assessments as 

among the prominent causes of the ryots’ indebtedness. 

Here, however, we come to a point which, 


as being the 

mostTmportant and delicate in the*controversy, necessitates a 
somewhat extended investigation. When a similar contention 
was pressed in Council at Poona last year, in the course ot the 
Budget debate by some of the native members, including the 
Hon! Mr. Metha, the Hon. Mr. Monteath indignantly, asked: 
“ What evidence is there of over-assessment ? ” The Hon. Mr. 
Muir-Mackcnzie entered into an elaborate discussion of the point 
and stated : “ The belief of the Settlement Department, to 
which I had for some time the honour to belong, is that the 

assessment is exceedingly light on the average in the Deccan 

and Karuatak, light to moderate in the Konkin, and moderate 
to full in Gujerat. No-where is it believed to be on the lull 
average excessive.” So, too, when the matter came up again 
before the Famine Commission the other day in connection with 
the question of suspension and remission of land revenue, the 
official witnesses—one and all—concurred in the view that the 
land revenue assessments in the Bombay Presidency were on 
the whole not only moderate,, but even light. The Hon. Mr. 
Muir-Mackenzie stated in the coarse of his evidence that the 
land revenue on an average—including even the' highest assess¬ 
ments—took up no more than betweeu seven and eight per 
cent of the gross produce of the soil, in Gujerat the proportion 
being about twenty per cent, in the remainder of the Province 
under six per cent. Mr. Symonds, the Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner, who followed, told the Commission that even m 
Gujerat the incidence of laud revenue was not so heavy, stating 
“ only in four districts in the Presidency does the laud revenue 
foil at more than ten per cent of the gross produce. In the 
districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira and Broach the assessments are 
above ten per cent; the assessment in Ahmedabad is 10*66, 
in Kaira 13-71, and in Broach 16-1 per cent, of the gross 
produce. Elsewhere throughout the Province the incidence of 
land revenue is under 6 per cent. In only Kbandesh, Satara, 
Bijapur and Dharwar does the assessment exceed 6 per cent, 
and in these only by a fraction.” 
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is the official estimate of the incidence of the land 
revenue demand in the Presidency. Prima facie , such an 
estimate would strike one as surprisingly low—-possibly a gross 
under-estimate. In Bengal , where the land-tax under" the 
Permanent Settlement is by general, consent the lightest in all 
India and averages no more than annas eleven per cultivated 
acre, and seven annas per head of population, the proportion 
of the State share to gross produce is officially estimated at 
about six per cent . In the North-West Provinces , where there 
is the middleman to intercept a portion of the profits of the 
soil, Sir Antony Macdonnell, the Lieutenant-Governor, says in 
his evidence before the Currency Commission (Question 5739): 
“ I should say that the fair average share of the gross produc¬ 
tion taken by the landlords in rent would be about 20 per cent, 
and I think, as a rule, the Government takes less than half of 
that. I should say, the Government assessment of land revenue 
in the N. W. Provinces is represented by about eight per cent y 
oi the gross produce,’* Inihe Punjab , Mr. Baines (in the 
Decennial Report on the Moral And Material Progress and 
Condition of India, 1891-92, p. 226) states that “ the State 
share is taken, as a rule, at one-sixth of the gross produce ” 
( i.e. 16*6 per cent'). In Madras, the incidence is officially 
estimated to range from twelve per cent to thirty-one per cent 
of the gross produce. Here in Bombay , excepting the four 
Gujerat districts, we are asked to believe that the share 
claimed by the State on an average falls below 6 per cent 
of gross production, so that the revenue demand is as light as 
in Bengal under its Permanent Settlement, and a good deal 
lighter than in other provinces. 

It is not known on what data them authoritative estimates 
oi the Bombay Revenue Department as to the incidence of land 
revenue in this Presidency—put forward with such show of 
mathematical precision—are founded. If they, however, rest, 
on no better basis than is supplied by the reported results of 
crop experiments, conducted from year to year in various parts 
of the Presidency mostly by non-expert revenue officers who 
claim no special acquaintance with agricultural matters, we 
have it, on the authority of Mr. J. W. Mollison, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, who is responsible for these crop- 
cutting experiments, that not much “ precision” or u import¬ 
ance attaches to the results of those experiments as 4 ‘ at 
present carried out. ,? ( Vide report of his evidence before the 
famine Commission published in the Times of India.) It may 
be remarked in this connection that, as with us the land assess- 
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^fcients are fixed not with reference to the ascertained gross or 
net produce of the soil as is done in Madras or the Punjab, but on 
the basis of an abstract valuation of the inherent productive 
capabilities of the soil by an expert department, we have not 
on this side anything like a large or varied accumulation of 
well-attested facts on the point such as exists in other Provinces, 
—a circumstance which makes it a matter of extreme difficulty 
to test the value of these official estimates as to the incidence 
of land revenue, f ortunately, however, we are not left entirely 
to groupe in the dark on the point. We have important side¬ 
lights to help us in our endeavour to arrive at a tolerably correct 
conclusion on this much debated question. 

The pressure of the land revenue demand, as it at present 
exists in this Presidency, may be tested and measured in four 
distinct ways, viz- in reference— 

( 1 ) To its incidence per head of population. 

(2) ,, ,, „ per cultivated acre of land. 

; (3 ) ,, ,, ,, as compared with gross produce- 

(4) „ „ „ „ „ „ net induce. 

And, so tested and measured, it will be seen that it is not only 
heavy absolutely and in itself, but even relatively, as compared 
with what it is in other Provinces. In spite of what the Hon. 
Sir Edward Law is pleased to assert in his Financial Statement 
just published as to the advancing prosperity of the Indian 
agriculturist, he is, as a matter of fact, hard pressed and in 
sore distress all over India, tottering under the accumulating 
weight of burdens he is more and more unable to sustain, except, 
perhaps, In the Happy Valleys of the Chenab and the Nara ; 
but no-where, we have sorrowfully to admit with all due de¬ 
ference to the distinguished defenders of the Bombay Land 
Revenue system, is he so badly off as in this premier Presidency 
of Bombay. 

This letter is already rather long, and I must stop, re¬ 
serving a detailed investigation of the point for another 
occasion. 






III. 


As I urged with all submission on a former occasion, 
the Government of India’s view of the agrarian problem as it 
confronts us on this side of India—which seeks to cast the whole 
blame on the ryot, and to exonerate the Land Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration from all responsibility in the matter—is a view 
which a juster appreciation of facts would show to be at once 
incorrect, one-sided, and unfair, and a scheme of ameliorative 
action founded upon it is not calculated to meet the necessities 
ol the case. It lias to bo borne in mind that Land Revenue in 
British India is not a mere item in a financial account like salt 
or customs, opium or excise, but constitutes an important 
branch of the General Administration, which is intimately bound 
up with the welfare and contentment of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion; and when it is administered—as it is in this Presidency— 
under an avowedly empirical system which rests on an abstract 
basis and works on a priori theories, largely dissociating itself 
from, practical consideration of concrete relations and conditions, 
it can be no matter for surprise if we find that in its practical 
working it leads to economic and social results the reverse of 
desirable. We see, everywhere in this Presidency—not only in 
Gujerat but in the Deccan and Konkan too—’the land is more or 
less over-assessed, and the State-demand enforced with extreme 
ngour; and on an unprejudiced consideration of the matter, ft is 
impossible to resist the conviction that it is this double evil of 
over-assessment and over-stringency in collection that has 
>1 ought the ryot on this side of India to the verge of economic 
nun, and made him, what, we find him to be all over, more or 
i* helpless victim of the inclement seasons and the predial 
serf of the unrelenting sawkar. But, farther, we ought not to 
conceal from ourselves the unfortunate fact that the situation— 
already otherwise so distressing—has been rendered infinitely 
worse and graver by recent calamities. Painful evidences of 
agricultural decline meet the eye on every side, and as we con- 
template Lord Curzon^s rosy-tinted picture of agricultural 
advance and prosperity, we cannot help thinking that whatever 
its truth as regards the other provinces, plague and famine- 
stricken Bombay evidently lies outside the range of the 
, .wwegal perspective, and cultivation and cropping alike exhi¬ 
bit here a lamentable falling off. 

rv. * appeared over the signature < J. ? in the Times of 

India dated 10th April 1901. 
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Year. 


Total 

Cropped 

Double 

Net 

Cropped 

1889-90 ... 

• t • 

Area. 

25-715 

Cropped. 

-682 

Area. 

25-133 

1890-91 ... 


25-578 

•545 

25-032 

1891-92 ... 

• • • 

25-047 

•432 

24-614 

1892-93 ... 


25-943 

■780 

25-162 

1893-94 ... 

mmm 

25-407 

•709 

24-697 

1894-95 ... 

«%• 

25-376 

•778 

24-398 

1895-96 ... 

• • * 

25-000 

•675 

24-324 

1896-97 ... 


19-090 

•663 

19-246 

1897-98 ... 


24-312 

•755 

23-557 

1898-99 ... 


24-689 

•727 

28-962 

1899-1900 ... 


22-394 

•535 

22-059 


As will be seen from the above table, the cropped acreage 
shows almost a continuous decrease, as compared with the level 
of 1889-90—except in 1892-93. In the pre-famine year 
1895-96, the net cropped area was just 24-324 million acres, or 
8 lakhs less than in 1889-90. But as regards the outtufh of 
crops for that year, which was on the whole a normal year, 
even the cheery optimism of the Horfble Mr. Muir-Mackenzie 
was not able to put it at more than 574 lbs, as contrasted with 
Lord Cnrzon’s assumed normal yield of 840 lbs, for the whole 
of India. Heavier, however, by far than even this diminution 
in cropped areas, has been the loss of agricultural cattle during 
the six years ending 1899-1900, as shown in the table below 
compiled from the Administration Reports for 1893-91 and 
1899-1900:— 

Agricultural Cattle. (000s omitted). 


<D +3 
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IU 
<V 05 

Q a- 




O 

O 

c?, 

<D 

m 
c3 

District. 

CO 

r—1 

1 

<D 
*■*» . 

a 

c* 
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GO 

r-H 

00 

ft 

N. Division. 




Ahmedabad. 

... 442 

147 

295 

Ivaira ... ••• ••• 

... 402 

184 

218 

Ranch Mahals ... 

... 283 

79 

184 

Broach * * * •** 

... 148 

74 

74 

Surat ••• ••• 

... 338 

308 

30 

Tbana . 

... 407 

390 

17 

Total ... 

2,020 

1,182 

818 


60 


40 
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Division. 


Khandesh 

... ... ... 965 

440 

5251 

Nasik ... 

.598 

384 • 

214 

Nagar ... 

... ... ... i 49 

382 

\ 367 

Poona ... 

.. ... 623 

436 

\ 187 

Sholapur 

.. 547 

314 

233 

Satara ... 

... ... ... 639 

473 


Total ... 4,121 

S. Division. 

2,429 

1,692 

Belgaum 

... ... ... *j i 4 

481 

93 "1 

Bijapur... 

. ... 606 

405 

200 

Dharwar 

... ... ... 630 

609 

21 1 

Kolaba ... 

.308 

308 

Y 

... 

Ratnagiri 

.119 

125 

... 

Canara ... 

.297 

287 

i j 


Total ... 2,534 

2,215 

315 

Total for the Presidency. 8,075 

5,826 

2,825 


-54 

40 


12 


33 


As will appear from the above table, the decrease of agricul¬ 
tural cattle—the ryot's chief wealth and stay—is general in the 
Presidency, excepting the Wo districts of Kolaba and Ratnagiri, 
and aggregates during the past six years no less than 28"2 lakhs 
on total of 8(3 7 or about 33 per cent. In the four Gujerat 
districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach and Paneh Mahals,'it is 
over 60 per cent; in the Deccan it is over 40 per cent; in 
Khandesh it is over 50 per cent; and in Nagar it is close on 
50 per cent. This appalling loss of cattle, especially in the 
famine districts, is perhaps the most depressing feature of the 
situation. What wonder if amidst such disheartening wreckage 
of famine-devastation, the ryot stands bewildered and paralysed 
—without heart, and without hope ? 

This is, indeed, a position of unparalleled difficulty, and 
imposes upon the Government of the Presidency a duty and a 
responsibility of which they cannot divest themselves. The 
ryot—bard-sfcricken and exhausted as he is—cannot be expected 
by his own unaided efforts to recover from the ‘‘ crushing 
blows 77 he has sustained and regain the ground he has lost. 
State-1: elp in more ways than one is indispensable to 
ensure and facilitate such recovery ; and the crisis demands 
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,t measures with a view to the granting of such assistance to 
him may no longer be delayed Already, famine conditions of 
a severe type prevail in several parts of the Presidency—in the 
Deccan districts of Sholapnr and Nagar it is a third visitation 
wasting a twice waste area ; and it behoves the authorities not 
to coniine their view to the needs of the moment, but look 
further beyond ahd take some action intended to bring about a 
permanent alleviation of the ryot’s sufferings. In the Central 
Provinces, where the ryot is in similar predicament, large and 
effective measures are being pushed forward with a vigour and a 
promptitude which are beyond all praise under the guidance of 
the Hon. Mr. Fraser, the present Chief Commissioner—mea¬ 
sures undertaken with a view to help on the progress of agri¬ 
cultural recovery. The land revenue assessments in Saugor and 
other distressed districts are being revised with a view to redac¬ 
tion ; and conciliation proceedings on behalf of the suffering 
ryots are in progress in order to promote private amicable settle¬ 
ments of old debts. Nor are irrigation schemes, calculated to 
ensure the Province against the consequences of draught, neg¬ 
lected : they are being actively planned out with the assistance 
of a special staff of Irrigation Engineers. While so much and 
more is being done in a neighbouring Province on one . side, 
where the stress of suffering and trial is no less severe, is it not 
somewhat disappointing to observe that there is as yet nomore, 
not even a sign of any such on the part of the authorities in the 
needed direction ? Surely, Government cannot afford to be so 
apathetic or inactive in the presence of a situation like this, and 
persisting in its usual policy of non-possumus , let things drift 
with the non-ckalance of official routine; and the sooner it takes 
in hand this work of ameliorative effort the better. 

The situation is grave, and demands the adoption of large 
measures. The ryot must have a fresh start, aud under freer 
and easier conditions. He wants repose and breathing-time 
after the exhausting struggles of the past few years and a 
substantial alleviation of his burdens in regard to both 
the State-demand on the land and the pressure of debt. To 
put it more specifically, he requires inter alia 

(1 ) Relief from the harassing omd disturbing operations 
of Revision Survey and Settlement—on the analogy of the Orissa 
precedent of 1866-07, when the thirty years’ settlement which 
had by that time expired in that Province, was, with the ap¬ 
proval and sanction of Lord Lawrence’s Government, “renew¬ 
ed without alteration ” for another thirty years in consideration 
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vages brought by the famine of the year —not a mere 
u ttpmemcnt for two or three years of revision surveys such as 
Government has recently sanctioned—but a general foregoing 
on the part of the State of enhancement of revenue or revision 
for another twenty or thirty years . 


(2) Revision of the existing land revenue demand with 
a view to substantial reduction ,—particularly in those districts of 
the Presidency where it at present Weighs most heavily, e. g.> 
Sholapur, Nagar, Kaira, Bijapur, &c., as is being done just 
now in several districts in the Central Provinces. 


( 3 ) Special measures with a view to relief from the heavy 
toad of existing indebtedness . 


Assistance in some such directions is what the ryot urgent¬ 
ly and indispensably requires, and it is to be hoped that the 
Bombay Government, especially under the guidance of the 
large-hearted statesman who at present presides over it, will 
rise to the full height of the duty the crisis lays upon it, and 
adopt without avoidable loss of time effective measures with a 
view to help the agricultural recovery of the Presidency from 
the depression of the past decade. 


I will not, however, anticipate here what I shall have to 
urge with more fulness of detail at a later stage of this discussion. 
1 propose to address myself on the present occasion to a brief 
examination of the Land Revenue Administration that meets us 
en limine , viz. y that the existiug land revenue demand in the 
Presidency is not only moderate but light, and that the ryot— 
specially favoured as he is tinder the Bombay Revenue system— 
has no claim to, and, indeed, no need of any such relief. 

At the outset it may be of some interest to see how the 
land revenue of the Presidency has grown to its present total of 
over three crores. In 1871-2-3 it was about 242 lakhs ; to-day 
it Stands at 299*9 lakhs, exhibiting an nnrren.se dnrinor flip na«t 


.y ^ ului-us. J.U i on-z-6 ic was auout *<« laims ; to-ciay 
It stands at 299*9 lakhs, exhibiting an increase daring the past 
thirty years of 56'2 lakhs, or 23*1 per cent thus :— 


ORDINARY LAND REVENUE IN LAKHS. 


Average of 1871-72 and 1872-73. 



1881-82 and 1882-83 . 


>> 

1891-92 and 1892-93 . 


00 

lO 

1898-99 and 1899-1900 .... 
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:bs, i.e., 23*^p;m-^ 


'Jy 'Total increase since 1871-72-73=56*2 lakhs, 

' we include sale proceeds of waste lands and other miscellane¬ 
ous items, the total land revenue of Bombay has risen from 
248*9 lakhs in 1871-2-3 to 305*8 in 1898-9-1900, the increase 
being 56*9 lakhs during the period. 

The land revenue increase that has thus taken place in this 
Presidency compares with what we have in other Provinces as 
follows:— 

LAND REVENUE, INCLUDING MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, IN LAKHS. 


Provinces. 

Average of 
1871-72 and 

Average of 
1898-99. 

Increase 

since 

Per 


1872-73. 

1899-1900. 

1871-72-73 

cent. 

N. W. Pro.vinces 
and Oudh 

550*0 

654*7 

104*7 

19 

Punjab... .. 

398*6 

238*5 

39*9 

20 

Madras. 

456*6 

492*0 

35*4 

8 

Bombay. 

. 248*9 

305*8 

56*9 

22*8 


Thus, while the State-demand on the land shows an increase 
of under 20 per cent in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
and the Punjab, and of just 8 per cent in the Ryotwari Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, in Bombay it amounts to nearly 23 per cent. 
In the Central Provinces, the increase is exceptionally heavy, 
being as much as 47 per cent, the revenue from land having 
risen from 59*4 to 87*3 lakhs during the last thirty years ; but 
it is entirely due to recent enhancements on revision, which are 
now being reduced. During the decade ending 189 *-98, the land 
revenue of the Provinces averaged 68*15 lakhs, showing an 
increase of 8*7 lakhs, or about 15 per cent on the level of 
1871-2-3. Bengal, of course, with its Permanent Settlement,, 
lies outside the field of comparison. 

Next, as regards this increase of our land revenue since 
1871-2-3, we may inquire how it has been obtained. As a 
conjectural estimate—a precise conclusion not being possible 
on the data available—based on information contained in the 
General Administration Reports, it would appear that nearly 
three-fourths of this increase has been secured on revision set- 
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tlements, and that just one-fourth is consequent on extended 
tillage, thus :— 

Lakhs. 

Total land revenue increase sinfte 1871-2....56*2t 

Lakhs. 

(A) Due to Revision Settlements.. 41*38 \ 

(B) ,, Extension of Cultivation ...14*86 j 

To take first the revisional portion of the increase—( A ) r 
the revision settlement operations commenced in 1866-7, and 
from that year to 1871-2 the enhancement secured amounted to 
52*9 lakhs. Since 1872-3 the progress has been as under:— 

INCREASE OF LAND REVENUE IN LAKHS. 

From 1872-3 to 1882-3. 9*27 

„ 1882-3 to 1892-3. 16*74 

„ 1892-3 to 1899-1900 . 15-37 

Total.. 41*38 lakhs. 

The broad result of Revisional Settlement up-till now in the 
Presidency stands thus :— 

No. of villages revised and re-settled. 14,340J 

Total revenue realized in the year be¬ 
fore the introduction of the revision 
settlement .155*72 lakhs. 

Revised annual demand on re-settle¬ 
ment ....202*39 „ 

Difference between former and revised 

revenue .. 46*67 „ 

Percentage increase.... 30*0 ,, 

In Madras similar revision Settlements have been in progress 
since 1856-7, and the net result is an increase of about 84 lakhs 
on a total revised revenue demand of 375 lakhs, or 22 per cent. 
In Bombay, only half the area has up-till now been revised and 
re-settled, and the resultant enhancement comes up to full 30* 
per cent. 




















Secondly," as to increase of revenue due to extension of 
tillage—(B)—the statistics are incomplete and somewhat defec¬ 
tive, but taking them such as they are, we find :— 


Total cultivated acreage in millions of acres 


Year, exclusive of Canara. 

1872-3. 21*288 

1889-3. 22*227 (a comparatively low figure 

. due to the heavy drop of the 

famine year 1876-7.) 

1892-3. 24*925 

1898-9. 23*726 


The increase in cultivated acreage during the twenty years from 
1872-73 to 1892-3 was about 36-4 lakhs of acres ; since 1892-3 
there has been a considerable fall-off owing to adverse seasons. 
The additional revenue obtained on this extension of tillage 
•during the period amounts to 14*8 lakhs, or at the low average 
acreage rate of a trifle over 6 annas, as against the general rate 
oi Re. 1-4 in the Presidency—an unmistakeable proof of the fact 
that with the pressure of population, tillage has for . the most 
part extended to poorer and poorer soils during the period. 

Putting the two kinds of increases ’together, mz> y ( 1 ) due 
to Revision Settlements and ( 2 ) due to spread of cultivation, 
we have the following result:— 


In lakhs of rupees. 


Total Ordinary- 


Increase of 


Land Revenue. 


Revenue. 



Last year 

Due to Due to Total 


1st year. 

of the 

Revi- exten- increase. 

Decade. 


decade. 

sion. sion of 





cultivation. 

1872-3 to 1882-3 

241-7 

260-9 

9-27 9-95 

19-2 

1883-3 to 1892-3 

260-9 

282-3 

16-74 4-66 

21-4 

1892-3 to 1899-1900 

282-3 

297-9 

15-37 -25 

15-63 

Total Increase of Revenues in 




' 1871-2 


41-38 14-86 

56-22 


The table shows :— 

(1) That, taking the first twenty years of the period, the 
total increase secured amounted to 40*6 lakhs, ot which 26 was 
dne to Revision Settlements and 14*6 due to extended 
tillage ; and 
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_ That during the last eight years, extension of cultiva¬ 
tion having almost ceased, the enhancement of 15£ lakhs secured 
has been for the most part consequent on . Revision Settlements. 

Taking the total land revenue demand for the Presidency 
as we now find it, amounting to 305 lakhs, including miscel¬ 
laneous items, we may proceed to examine its pressure with 
reference : 

(1) to its incidence per head of population. 

(2) to its incidence per acre of a cultivated area . 

(3) to its ratio to the gross produce of the soil. 

(4) to its ratio to the net produce of the soil. 

Let us begin with its incidence in relation to population. 
The population of the Presidency by the recent census is 15*33 
millions ; the land revenue is 305 lakhs ; so that its incidence 
per 100 of population works out to Rs. 199, or Rs. 1*9 per 
head. The incidence thus compares with what it is elsewhere in. 
the country :— 


Province. 

Population 
according to 
recent census 
in millions. 

Land Revenue 
in lakhs in 
1898-9. 

Incidence per 
100 inhabi¬ 
tants in Rs. 

Bengal . 

74-713 

404-48 

54 

Central Provinces. 

9-847 

87*39 

90 

North-West Pro¬ 




vinces and Oudh. 

47-696 

663-72 

139 j 

Punjab. 

22-449 

256-41 

114*2 1 

Madras . 

38-208 

503-82 

132 

Bombay. 

15-330 

805*00 

199 

Total ... 

208-243 

2,220-82 

107* nearly 


Thus, the incidence of land revenue in relation to popula¬ 
tion is heavier by far in the Bombay Presidency than in any 
other Indian Province ; it is close on double the average for the 
whole country. In Bengal the pressure is just Rs. 54 per 100 
inhabitants ; in the Central Provinces—even with their excep¬ 
tionally heavy enhancements on recent revised settlements—it is 
Rs. 90 ; in the North-West Provinces and Oudh with their 
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nificent irrigational facilities, it is Rs. 138 ; in the runjat 
Madras, where the land, revenue is taken in full, it is 
Rs. 114 and Rs. 132, respectively. In Bombay, with our poor 
soil, variable climate, and uncertain rainfall, and with but few 
irrigation works, the incidence of the State-demand on the land 
is nearly Rs. 20<> per 100 of population ! In regard to Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and the North-West Provinces and Oudb, 
it is contended that the incidence works out so low as compared 
with what it is in the ryotwari Provinces, because, there is here 
the zemindar, malguzar, or talookdar middle-man to intercept a 
portion of the revenue which would otherwise come into the 
treasury of the State; but in reference to this matter it seems to 
me it is not sufficiently borne in mind that even in the ryotwari 
Presidencies, the State treats—or, at ail events, professes to treat 
—the ryots not as “teuants” or “sub-holders” holding at rack- 
rents and on precarious tenure, but as occupying proprietors 
of the acres they hold, entitled, under solemn promises, to enjoy 
half the net profits of the soil. No such contention, however, 
applies to any large extent to Madras or the Punjab, where the 
hated middleman “ landlord ” does not exist, or exists only in 
a very small area, and where the State share of the produce 
of the soil is claimed and levied in full. But even here the 
incidence ot the land revenue demand on population is com¬ 
paratively light—Rs. 132 in Madras and Rs. 114 in the 
Punjab per 100 of population. In Bombay, under a similar 
system of land tenure, the incidence is Rs. 200 per 100 in¬ 
habitants, or Rs. 2 per head of population. 

The full significance of this varying incidence of land 
revenue per capita of population in the different Provinces of 
British India can best be brought out by a brief comparison 
of their different agricultural facts and conditions. In point 
of natural advantages of soil and climate, rainfall and water- 
supply, Bengal stands at the top of the list as the richest 
province in India; the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Madras follow in succession ; and 
Bombay, excepting a few districts, comes out as about the 
poorest. Gujerat is no doubt good, and so, too, is Khaudesh; 
the Southern districts are only tolerably fair ; but the Deccan is 
pOor, and exposed to violent fluctuations of rainfall, and liable 
to drought; while the Konkan, though blessed with a plentiful 
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is for the greater part rocky and barren. As regards 
the present condition of agriculture in these different Provinces 
—taking the year 1894-5 as being* on the whole a normal year 
all round—tables A., B., C., compiled from u Agricultural 
Statistics of British India for thp years 1894-5 to 1898-9, 
Fifteenth Issue, ” are sub-joined, setting out the main facts 
and features :— 

Table A.—Classification of cropped areas, ploughs, and 
cattle. ( Bengal is left out of comparison for want of stati¬ 
stics ) :— 


Agricultural statistics for 1891-5 


in millions. 


2 CD 

CO 

CD 

n 

o 



Province. 

£L 

CL ^ 
q c3 

s.s 

5? o 

Irrigated 
ea in acr 

Double 
cropped 
ea in acr 

No. of 
ploughs, 

gricultu 

cattle. 


a 

e? 

a 


*?$ 

N. W. Provinces 

... 25*03 

*4*18 

6*02 

3*03 

17*37 

Oudh 


6*50 

(average) 



... 8-66 

1*87 

2*89 

1*43 

7*63 

Punjab 

... 21*77 

6*71 

2*70 

2*17 

13*39 

Central Provinces 

... 16*00 

*62 

1-71 

1*16 

6*92 

Madras 

... 24*42 

5*80 

2*60 

2*73 

15*41 

Bombay Presidency proper 24*59 

*81 

•77 

1*10 

8*51 


r An exceptionally low figure for the year; the normal average 
for a number of years = @*30 millions. 

Summarized, these figures in Table A may be put thus:— 


Net 

Per 100 acres of cropped 
net. 

area 

cropped 

Province. area in 

Irri¬ 

Double 

No. of 

Head, of 

millions 
of acres. 

gated 

area. 

cropp¬ 

ing. 

ploughs. 

cattle. 

N. W. Provinces.. 25*03 

26 

24 

12 

69 

Oudh.. 8*66 

21 

32 

16 

88 

Punjab . 21*77 

32 

13 

9 

61 

Central Provinces. 16*06 

4 

10 

7 

43 

Madras. 24'42 

24 

10 

11 

63 

Bom bay P r e s i- 

•iekcy. 24.59 

3*2 

2*8 

4*4 

35 
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Table B.—Classification of areas under crops. 

Agricultural Statistics for 1894--95 (in millions of acres) 
Provinces. 


<SL 



s r i 


Punjab. 

r/3 

<X> 

m 


Superior Crops. 

i'S 

11 
^ ' 

Ondh. 

Centra 

Proviuc 

2 

•s 

s 

Bomba 

p.iriA .... 

5*10 

2-89 

•85 

4-53 

6-55 

1-75 

Wheat . 

4-83 

1-57 

7-91 

3-30 

•02 

2-04 

Oil-seeds. 

•86 

•24 

1-09 

2-28 

1-70 

1-84 

Sugarcane . 

•97 

•25 

•34 

•03 

•06 

•08 

Cotton . 

1-18 

•03 

1-03 

•60 

1-31 

2-69 

Total... 

12-94 

4-98 

11-22 

10-74 

9-64 

8-40 

Total Cropped Area.. 

31-05 11-56 

24-47 

17-78 27-02 

25-37 

Percentage of Superior Cropped to- 





Total Cropped 
Area . 

•42 

•43 

•4=5 

•60 

•37 

•34 


Table C.—Comparative Summary of Tables 

( 1894-95 ). 


A aud B 


Per 100 Acres of Cropped Area. 



rH a 

TS q 

CD . 

r”. .«•— i 






Province. 

Net crop] 
area in mil 
of acres 

Irrigated 

areas. 

Double 

cropped. 

Superior 

cropped. 

No. of 
ploughs. 

Head of 
cattle. 

N. W. Provinces.. 

. 25‘03 

26 

24 

42 

12 

69 

Oudh . 

.. 8-66 

21 

32 

43 

16 

88 

Punjab. 

21-77 

32 

13 

45 

9 

61 

Central Provinces.. 

16-08 

4 

10 

60 

7 

43 

Madras.... 

, 24-42 

24 

10 

37 

11 

63 

Bombay . 

.. 24-59 

3-2 

2*8 

3-4 

4-4 

35 


The figures put together in the preceding tables—parti¬ 
cularly in table C in their summarised form—arrest attentioon 
Viewed in their mutual dependence, they present an altogether 
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Pourable picture of the condition of agriculture in the 
Bombay Presidency as compared with other Provinces. It is a 
picture of agricultural poverty and destitution—unrelieved by a 
single redeeming feature. We have on our side very little 
irrigation —just a trifle over 3 per cent of the total cultivated 
acreage, andi very little double-cropping—not even 3 per cent 
owing to the general poverty of the soil and the absence of 
irrigational facilities ; we have just between four and five 
ploughs per 100 acres of cultivated area, or (say), one plough 
for 20 and 25 cropped acres, and no more than thirty-five head 
of cattle—and all this, belt remembered, in a normal year like 
1894-95. As regards cattle, the state of things, after the dread¬ 
ful havoc caused by the recent famine, is now much worse. We 
have now about 58 5 lakhs of cattle in the Presidency, or about 
twenty-four head for every 100 cultivated acres ; the plough 
cattle—oxen and Le-buifaloes—number only 24 lakhs ( oxen 
22-1 and he-buffaloes 1-8 lakhs)—scarcely a pair per 20 acres 
of net cropped area. As to cropping, the major part of the 
area is under millets and inferior grains, and the acreage under 
superior crops is only about one-third of the total. 

As compared with other Provinces, the facts may be set 
out thus :— 

(X) Bombay has a smaller irrigated area than any other 
Province, barely 3 per cent, as against 32 per cent in the 
Punjab and 24 per cent in Madras. 

(2) Bombay has a smaller double-cropped acreage than any 
other Province—not even 3 per cent, as against 10 per cent 
in Madras, 13 per cent in the Punjab, and higher percentages 
elsewhere. 

(3) Bombay has a smaller area tinder superior crops 
than elsewhere, it being 34 per cent only—the lowest figure 
in all India. 

(4) Bombay has fewer ploughs than any other Province 
in relation to cropped area. Punjab has twice as many ploughs 
and for a smaller cropped acreage, the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh—three times as many. 

(5) Bombay has facer cattle than any other Province, 
there being now no more than about twenty-five head of 
cattle per 100 cropped acres—the lowest figure in all British 
India. 
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, )^se facts may he respectfully commended to the notice 
of the official optimists—especially of the Revenue Survey and 
Settlement Depirtment—who see nothing but “striking 
proofs” of advancing prosperity amongst the agricultural 
classes. The broad conclusion to which they all lead up is 
that, agriculturally speaking, Bombay is in every respect about 
the poorest Province in all India. And yet, proportionately to 
compelled to make a larger contribution 


our numbers, wo are wu> r »u — ..—--»;- 

to the land revenue of tho Empire than the people of any other 
Province -Its. 20') nearly per 100 of population. A land 
■revenue system—-under which tho h&ti ki cs t land taxation, pro¬ 
portionately to population, is laid upon a Province, the poorest 
iii agricultural resources and conditions—evidently sins against 
sound Political Economy and all ideas of fiscal justice, and 
stands condemned. 


Province. 

liind Revenue 
per 100 
inhabitants. 

... •*« ••• 

Rs. 

... &4 

Central Provinces ... . 

North-Wedt Provinces and Oudh ...» 

... 00 

... 139 

Putiiab ... ... ... 

... 114 

Madras ... ••• »*• 

.... 13a 

JBombay ••• ... ... 

... 199-4 


Here, then, we have, in this exceptionally heavy incidence 
of land revenue on population, one decisive indication—(an 
indication only, 1 do not claim it as an absolute proof)—of 
the generally excessive pressure of the State-demaud upon the 
laud in this Presidency, of which the ryot comp’ains, aud to 
which bo mainly ascribes his difficulties. Other indications 
will be supplied as we proceed with our inquiry into the land 
revenue incitenco question—particularly in relation to culti¬ 
vated acreage, aud the gross and net produce of the soil. 

I beg to stop here, reserving this further inquiry for 
another occasion. 
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IV 

As I endeavoured to point out in my last letter, the pres¬ 
sure of the laud revenue demand in this Presidency, as measured 
by its incidence on population, is exceptionally heavy—heavier 
by far than in any other province of British India. Equally 
heavy will be found to be on examination the pressure of its 
incidence on cultivated acreage. Tailing the year 1898-90 as 
being a fairly normal year, and confining our views to Ityot- 
wan tracts, we see the average incidence per acre of laud 
revenue on fully assessed and cultivated area in Bombay comes 
to about Re. 1-6. The incidence thus compares with what 
we have elsewhere:— 

incidence per acre 

3? 1 oVinces land Tevenno on 

£wUy assayed and 


Mad rtts ( Ryotwari ) 

cultivated 

Rs. a. 

p. 


4 

11 

H. W. Provinces (Zamindari and 
inanities, temporarily settled ) 

village com- 
... 2 

0 

8 

Oudh (do. do.) 

••• ... 1 

15 

7 

Bombay (Ryotwari ) . 

*». ... 1 

6 

0 

Punjab (Zamindari and village 
temporarily settled) .. 

communities, 

j* j 

-,••• X 

2 

10 


Bengal (Zam^dari, temporarily settled ) 114 

O. Provinces ( Ryofcwari ) ... ... ... i) 11 2 

*€. Provinces (Zamindari and village comrouai- 

ties, temporarily settled ) .0 9 4 

The significance of these comparative land revenue incidence 
;%tires is a good deal obscured by diversities of laud tenure as 
•between one Province and another; but the relatively low 
-figure for Bombay—especially as compired with Madras, which 
is under a parallel system of land settlement—seems to afford, 
iu the judgment of the Hon. Muir-Mackenzie, “ a strong pre¬ 
sumption of the extreme moderation of our assessment as a 

* This letter appeared aver the signature ' J. , in the Tim f a 

*9f India dated 26 th April 1901 . 
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—(vide his speech in Council last year at Poona P 
25, 1900 )—the view held evidently being that a low 
average incidence must necessarily mean light assessment. It 
may, however, be with due deference pointed out that an 
average land revenue incidence represents the resultant of two- 
distinct factors—the scale of assessment rates on the one side, 
and the agricultural value of soils assessed on the other; and 
the Chief Secretary to Government apparently overlooks the conv- 
sideration that a low incidence may as well be the result—as 
it can be shown to be in this Presidency— of high rates of 
assessment as applied to inferior soils and low-class cultivation r 
as it may, of course, bo of a low scale of rating. In the 
Madras Presidency the high average (Rs. 2-4-11) is due to 
the inclusion in the aggregate cultivated area of a large 
highly-assessed acreage under wet crops, assessed at over 
Rs. 5 an acre on an average; the dry crop rate is just a 
trifle over a rupee (Re, 3-0-5)* On our side, the average 
incidence, comparatively speaking, works out so low—Re. 1-6 
.an acre—not because, as wiU be presently shown, our 
assessments are moderate or light, hut because of the pre¬ 
valence, over extensive areas, of inferior agricultural conditions. 
Dr. Maclean, of the Madras G.S , gives the following brief 
comparative table—evidently the result of close and eareftil 
inquiry—( quoted in Sir B. H. Baden-PowelPs Land Systems 


ment obtaining in different Provinces of British India :— 

Province. 

Three heaviest assessed 
districts, rate per acre. 

Three lightest assessed 
distri cts, rate per acre,. 

L 

11. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

HIT 

N. W. P,... 
Oudh... ... 
Punjab 

O. Provinces 
Bombay 0 . 
Madras 

Rs. a. p. 
2 8 0 

2 5 9 

1 15 6 
0 11 6 
4 3 3 

3 11 1 

Rs. a. p. 
2 7 4 

2 5 6 

1 13 6 
0 11 2 

3 6 4 

2 13 7 

Ps. a. p. 

2 6 9. 

2 5 5 
111 9 
0 9 10 

3 6 0 
2 13 0 

Rs. a. p. 
13 9 

1 7 0 
0 7 8 
0 4 0 
0 8 1 

0 14 3 

Rs. a. p. 

1 1 10 

1 3 4 

0 5 10 

0 3 11 

0 7 5 

0 11 8 

Rs. a. p„ 
0 10 3 
1 1 7 
0 3 3 
0 2 9 
0 7 1 
0 11 2 

3 The figures for Bombay are for both Ryotwari [and other tracts-; 
for Ryotwari alone they are as under for 1898 


Rs. 

a. p. | 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a, p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 

X p. 

5 

9 0 1 

5 2 3 

4 13 5 

0 10 4 

0 

9 1 


Ks. a. p, 
0 9 0 


The above is a most suggestive table, aud shows at a 
‘glance bow high is the general level of assessment in this- 
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_iency, as compared with other Provinces. While the 

highest rate in the heaviest assessed of zillas is Its. 3-12-1 in 
Madras, Rs. 2-8 in the N.W. Provinces, Rs. 2-5-9 in Oudh, 
Re. 1-15-6 in the Pnnjah, and just annas 11-6 in the Central 
Provinces, in Bombay it is Its'. 4-3-3, or (taking the Ryot- 
wari tracts alone ) Rs. 5-9-0. Thus, the Bombay rate ( Ryot- 
wari ) is about 50 per cent higher than in Madras and nearly 
three times the rate in the Punjab— provinces both under an 
identical system of land settlement. 

But even these assessment figure^—striking as they are— 
scarcely convey an adequate realistic conception of the actual 
working of our laud revenue system and its pressure. And it 
seems necessary—if we desire to get at the terra firma of facts 
on which to base our conclusions—to go behind them, and 
descending to local details, endeavour to ascertain how the 
burden distributes itself over local areas, and where, if any¬ 
where, and how it presses unequally or inequitably. Wearisom e 
■figures and figured tables will have to be submitted for a proper 
presentation of the case, and I would respectfully appeal to you 
and your readers for special indulgence in the matter. 

In regard to assessments and their incidence on cultivated 
acreage, the different districts of the Presidency may bo ar- 
,ranged, in three groups, thus 


Group. 


Districts com¬ 
prised in each 
group. 


■hit 

,3 c3 a 
GS g C3 

w 5*g 
%rs 


m 

1* 


C3 


co 


"iJ-i 


■31 

P3 


| 
o 


cm g 
© & 
a * 
^ P 

O > O 
rt P c& 

5«i 

§ 

If « a. 


I.— Gvjerat... Broach, Surat, 

Kaira, Ahmed- 
abad and Panch 

Mahals . 16-65 

HI.— Konkan. ..Ganara, Kolaba, 

Thana, Ratna- 
giri (Ryotwari) 11 *04 
dll.-— Desk.... .Khandesh, Dhar- 
war, Belganm, 

Satara, Nasik, . 

Poona, Nagar, 

Bijapur, a n d 
Sholapur . 151-86 


a 


Rs. a. p. 
68-32 4 1 7 


32-32 2 14 6 


146*25 0 14 5 


3 groups... 18 Districts Total 179-55 246-89 1 5 11 
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frbus, the average iocidence of land revenue per acrtr oj 
ItiVated area for the whole Presidency h He. 1-5-11, varying 
from Its. 4-1-t in Group I to annas 11-5 in Group III. The 
variations exhibit a wide range, and it is desirable to take each 
group by itself, and see how the incidence works out district by 
district. We will begin With Group I:— 

Group I ( Gujerat ).—Tho group represents a cone of 
high assessments, exhibiting an average incidence of Rs. 4-1-7 
per acre of fully assessed cultivated area. The acre incidence' 
varies from Rs. 5-9 in Surat to Rs. 1-1-9 in the Panch Mahals. 
Wo have no doubt here a favoured region of high fertility and; 
great natural advantage, but the scale of assessments, as will 
be seen on reference to table B, as below, as crushingly heavy. 
Taking the dry crop rates aloue, we see they range as high as- 
Its. 9-8-6 in Broach, Its. 7-8 in Surat, and .Rs. 6-12 in Raisa— 
rates no-wbere exceeded or equalled or oven approached inti 
British India. It is only when we pass from the rich cotton- 
and wheat fields of Broach, the Charotar of Elah-a, the Chora si 
and Olpad Talukas of the Surat Collectorate, to the lighter, 
soils and poorer crops of Ahmedabad and the Punch Mahals- 
that we find any lowering of the rates. Even here the rating 
is high enough, and it is owing to the sterile sand and salt marsh 
soils of the coast tracts, and the occurrence of Mil lands in 
Kaira and the Panch Mahals—that the average incidence for 
the whole group works out so low as Its. 4-1-7. 

Table A .—Land Revenue Incidence per acre of cultivated) 
area. 


District. 

Cultivated 
area in lakhs 
of acres. 

Assessment 
in lakhs of 
Rs. 

Incidence 
in Its. 

Its. a. p~ 

Surat.. 

3-94 

21-9 

5 

9* 

0 

Broach . 

3-78 

19-4 

5 

2 

» 

Elmira .. 

3-10 

15-0 

4 

13 

5, 

Ahmedabad .. 

3-82 

9-7 

2 

8 

8- 

Panch Mahals ...... 

2-00 

2-2 

i 

1 

9 

Total... 

16*64 

68-2. 

4 

I 

7 


Table B .—Scale of Assessment : Existing- rates in a Taluka* 
to illustrate the rating in each Zilla. 
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District— Taluka 


Dry Crop 
rates. 



Bice or soil and 
water, com¬ 
bined rates. 


1 Broach ...max. ... 

Broach. ...min. ... 

2 Surat ...max. ... 

Chorasi. ...min. ... 

3 Kaita ...max. ..< 

UTadiad. ...min. .. 

4 Alimedalrad ...max. .. 

Dholka. ...min. .. 

5 Panch Mahals...max. .. 

JhcLtid . ...min. .. 


Rs. 

9 

1 

7 

6 


a. p. Rs. a. 


8 
4 
8 
0 

6 12 
2' v 14 


6 

6 


9 

7 


0 13 

0 11 


2 

1 

2 

1 


8 

a 

8 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11 


14 

8 

0 

4 


4 10 


6 

4 

3 

1 


0 

0 

15 

8 


P* 

0- 

0- 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

0 : 


the thin-soiled,' 
rainfall hero is 


Group II. ( Konkan ).—Here we come .to 

rocky slopes of the Western Sahyadris. The ..- — 

plentiful and certain ; but the soil is generally poor, excepting 
small areas of rich rice and garden land, and yields bat an m- 
_ i ~r.i — arid yet the average incidence works 


in Canara 


different return to labour; ——-- - ~ 

out as high as Rs. 2-14-6, varying from Rs. 4-2-7 
to Re. 1-12-9 in Ratnagiri. 

Table A_ Land Revenue incidence per acre of cultivated 

area. 


District. 


Cultivated 
area in 
lakhs of 
acres. 

Assess¬ 
ment in 
lakhs 
of Rs. 

Incidence in Rs 
per acre of cul¬ 
tivated full- 
assessed acre. 



Rs. a. p. 

.. 2*36 

9-84 

4 2. 7 

..2-27 

9-29 

4 1 4 

.. 5-23 

11*10 

2 1 11 

.. M6 

2-09 

1 12 9' 

, 11-0 

32-8 

2 14 6 


Ratnagiri ( Ryot- 


Total. 

Rice is the staple crop ; in Canara garden produce is im¬ 
portant. The total area under garden crops in the groups is 
just 3 per cent of the aggregate cultivated area. _ Ihe garden 
rates are as high as Rs. 15 in Dapoli in Ratnagiri, 


Rs. 14 in 
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ra, and Rs. 12-10 elsewhere. The rice rates are lower; 
.ill they range from Rs. 8 in Pen in .Kolaba to Rs. 5 in 
Canara. High, however, as is this scale of rating, the 


. P >--- —- —- ™ mo average 

incidence ot land revenue on fully assessed cultivated acreage 


3—a comparatively 


comes to Rs. 2-14-0, or, say, about Rs. _ „ 
low figure which is due to the inclusion of large Vavkas areas 
—assessed at from Rs. 3 to annas 8—and which yield only 
grass or rab or coarser grains. 


Table B. Group II. Konkan .—Scale of assessment. Exist¬ 
ing taluka rates to illustrate tbe rating in each zilla 


District— 

Taluka . 

Rice Crop. 

Garden 

rates. 

Rs, a. p. 
14 0 0 

Rate and 
Varkas 

1 Canara ... 


Rs. 

5 

a. 

0 

p. 

0 

combined. 

Rs. a. p. 
1 0 0 

Yellapur 

... Min. 

3 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 8 0 

2 Kolaba 


8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 0 0 

Pen ..... 


5 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 0 0 

3 Tltana ... 


7 

0 

0 




2 12 0 

Kalyan .. 


5 

0 

0 




1 6 0 

4 Ratnagiri 

... Max. 

8 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 00 

Dapoli ... 


4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 12 0 


Group III ( Desk ).—We come, lastly, to group III. It 
is the largest of the three groups. It is on the whole a zone of 
inferior agricultural resources. The soils vary largely from the 
rich black alluvial of the central belt of Khan desk and the fruit¬ 
ful beilu skime ( black soils ) of Dkarwar to the red sandy soils 
ot Badami and Bagalkote in Bijapur and the poor red and gray 
soils of Poona and. Sbolapar. The rainfall is generally in¬ 
sufficient, in most parts uncertain and variable, and the water 
supply is far from ample. About 5 per cent of the cultivated 


area is irrigated ( = 7$ lakhs of acres—from wells and tanks). 
A lakh of acres is under garden crops (=105,000 acres ), and 
the rice area in the whole group measures no more than 5 lakhs. 
The average land revenue incidence is annas 14-5 only. But 
the scale of rating is not correspondingly low, as will be seen 
from table B below:— 
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liable A.—Incidence of Lind Revenue par acre of cultivat¬ 
ed area. 


Zilla. 


Incidence per 
Total culti- Total Assess- acre of fully- 
vated area in ment in lakhs assessed and 



lakhs of acres. 

of Rs- 

cultivated 

area. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Khandesh 


26-56 

37-65 

i 

6 

8 

2 Dharwar... 


13-59 

19-23 

i 

6 

8 

3 Belgaum 


8-84 

11-02 

i 

3 

11 

4 Satara 


12-97 

15-44 

i 

3 

0 

5 Nasik ... 


15-98 

14-09 

0 

14 

0 

*6 Poona ... 


13-69 

12-05 

0 

14 

0 

7 Nagar ... 


23-28 

15-06 

0 

10 

4 

; 8 Bijapur ... 


18-17 

11-19 

0 

9 

1 

$ Sholapur... 


18-77 

10-52 

0 

9 

0 


Total... 

151-8 

146-2 

1 

14 

5 


Table B.—Scale of assessment (Gronp III)—existing rates 
in a tiluka, to illustrate the general rating in each zilla :— 


District/— Taluka . 

4 

Max. and 
Min. 

Dry crop 
rates. 

Rico rates. 



Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Khandeslx . 

Max. 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Chalisgaum ... 

Min. 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Dharwar . 

Max. 

3 

0 

9 

0 

Dkartoar 

Min. 

1 

4 

7 

8 

Belgaum . 

Max. 

2 

10 

9 

0 

Sampaga/um ... 

Min. 

i 

S 

8 

0 

Satara ... 

Max, 

3 

8 

9 

0 

Koregaum . 

Min. 

3 

0 

... 


Nasik ... 

Max. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Cbandore Dindori ... 

Min. 

1 

4 

••• 


Poona ... 

Max. 

2 

8 

9 

0 

Khed ... . 

Min. 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Nagar . 

Max. 

2 

4 

8 

0 

iW«,M 

Min. 

1 

4 

... 


Bijapur. 

Max. 

1 

4 

8 

0 

Badami 

Min. 

1 

2 

«»• 


Sholapur... 

Max. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Sholapur . 

60 

Min. 

1 

2 

... 
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B .—The figures for all the three groups tyre fqr 189jiP 
' are quoted from the General Administration Report for tbaf 

? ^ear; and the assessment rates for the various Talukas, undef¬ 
ined in the tables, are extracted from the Revision Settlement 
Reports relating thereto. 

The rates here, no doubt, start at a lower level than it* 
group I or II—evidently on account of inferior agricultural 
conditions. Still even so, they exhibit a considerable range. 
The dry crop rates are as high as Its. 3-8 in Koregaum in> 
Satara, Rs. 3-4 in Bhusawal and Jalgaum in Khand:e«h, and 1 
after large variations fall down—as the poorer soils of Bijapur 
and Shulapur are reached—to Re. 1-6 and Re. 1-2. Rice,, 
here, ia not an important crop, occupying but a bare 3 per cent 
of the total cropped area, but the rice lands are highly assess¬ 
ed—at rates varying from Rs. 10 per acre in Khandesh to Rs, 
3inSholapur. The average land revenue incidence for the 
whole group is just annas 14-5, i.e, even lower than the 
lowest minimum dry crop rate. 

The most noticeable feature of the statistics put together in 
the fore-going tables is the remarkable disproportion they reveal 
in all these groups as between the scale of assessments imposed 
on the one side, and their comparative low average incidence on 
the assessed acreage on the other. The rates are as high as 
they well could be, and are higher than anywhere else in British. 
India, and if their actual incidence comes out so*low the reason 
must clearly be sought—not in the vaunted u moderation of our 
assessments,” for no such moderation exists as a matter of. 
fact—but in the comparative agricultural inferiority of the areas 


The Hon. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie assures us that our Bombay 
rates are far lighter than those in Madras. The rates, thus,, 
compare :— 

( 1 ) As regards dry crops .—In Madras the range is from 
Rs. 5 (which is the highest rate imposable for first class soils ) 
to annas 8, and from Rs. 2-8 to anuas 4. In Bombay the 
scale begins with Rs. 9-8-6 as the maximum rate for the 
richest soils, and, after endless variations, drops down to Re. 1 
as the lowest rate for the worst. 

(2) As to wet crops .—The Madras rates vary from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 4 and from Rs. 7 to Rs. 2—as applicable to both 
rice and garden lands. In Bombay the rice rates range from 
Rs. 13-8 to Rs. 3; the garden rates are as high as Rs. 15* 
Rs. 14, Rs. 12—the lowest rate being Rs. 6. 
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Madras rates vide Baden-PowelPs Land Systems o 
India, m. HI, pages 70-1. 



This is the silent reply of facts to the Chief Secretary to 
Government’s assurance about the comparative lightness of our 
assessments, and when it is added that the Madras rates are 
heavier than those of the Punjab and other provinces, it if* clear 
how our Bombay rates press heaviest, and that, too, bo it 
farther borne in mind, under soil and climatic conditions whudv 
mark out the Presidency as being, in the main, agriculturalv 
speaking, the worst and poorest Province in the whole, te-- 


ninsula. 


A closer study of our present system of assessments and its 
working results wilt disclose yet more striking and surprising 
facts. For here, we find, assessments are imposed on all soils— 
soils of every conceivable degree of fertility and natural advan¬ 
tage, from the richest soils of the Central Charptar of Kaira to - 
the poorest soils on the Satpura or Sahyadri slopes, and not a 
rood of land, not even a patch of grass, escapes the §ye of the 
settlement officer, and goes uuassessed, excepting of course, 
the bare, bleek, barren wastes. Good lands and bad lauds 
alike come in for assement—lands that pay and lands that do 
not and never can pay for their cultivation. The Tisali and 
Kumri, lands on the Sahyadri triage—lands^ which cannot 
possibly yield any profit to any amount of labour, and are 
cultivated merely for subsistence,—are appraised and assessed 
equally with the spice gardens of Canara and the rich cotton 
soils of Dharwar ; and it is not always possible to understand 
the exact principle on which such assessments are imposed. 
The whole point is worth carefully looking into ; and we may 
examine the present rating under its usual heads, viz 
(1 ) dry crop rates , ( 2 ) rice rates, ( 3) .garden rates, and 1 
(4) rates on irHgational facilities ( especially sub-soil water 
advantage, Dkekudiat irrigation and Fatmthal ). Let us take 
dry crop first. 


two main divisions 


cultivated areas, broadly speaking, fall into- 


( A ) Areas that pay, including (a) lands which, under 
proper tillage, yield m economic return to the labour and 
capital employed on them, such as, for instance, the rice and 
garden lands of the Konkan, ti e wheat fields of the Tapir 
Yalley in Khandesh, or the cotton soils of Dharwar; and 
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^^^J/lands which are on the economic margin, paying just the 
Swages of labour, and the interest on capital but little more, 
g. the new ra.bi lands in the Konkan districts ( as recently 
classified), 

( B ) Areas that do not pay, comprising (a) lands 
which are just beiow the economic standard yielding to the 
'Cultivator a full year’s subsistence, and in fair seasons some 
poor return to capital but nothing beyond, e. g. lands such 
as we meet within the Sangola and Maisiras sub-divisions of 
'the Sholapur collectorate ; and ( b ) lands which are worse— 
worse even than the worst lands in cultivation of the political 
economists—lands, which scarcely yield to the labour in normal 
seasons even the necessaries of life—such as, for instance, the 
* Var/tus lands of the Konkan districts or the m&t lands of the 
I)esh districts. The cultivator takes up such lands in the hope 
of extracting from them a few months’ food and little more. 
These cultivated areas represent what may be designated as a 
con-economic expansion of tillage to which poor, hard-pressed 
population is driven for want of other and better means of sub¬ 
sistence owing to the disintegration and collapse of non- 
agriculturai industries in the country. 

It is not possible to accurately estimate, with the data at 
present available, the precise extent of each of these two groups 
of cropped areas. The land valuation of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment, as carried out for assessment purposes, on the joint report 
rules, no doubt afford much valuable help in the matter, but it, 
too, is defective inasmuch as it goes chiefly on the bases of 
depth, colour and composition of the soils. It takes little 
account of the sub-soil layers, and besides does not proceed on 
any chemical soil analysis, nor takes into consideration the 
chemical soil-deterioration, that is at present taking place, 
according to all expert testimony, all over the country under 
our present exhausting system of continuous, unmanured crop¬ 
ping. As a rough estimate, however, and judging from the soil 
elassidcation of the various tracts such as we have in the 
Settlement Reports, we may not be far wrong, I think, if we 
put these areas as under :— 

A.— Paying areas—at between 2-3rd and 3-5th, and B_ 

Non-paying areas—at between l-3rd and 2-5th, of the total 
cropped acreage. The non-paying areas are, of coarse, wholly 
dry-crop, wet-crop lands, as a rule, paying for the cultivation ; 
and I submit we should be justified in including in such all 
those cropped areas, the soil valuation of which under a dry 
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mximam of Re. 1-8 and Re. 1 is below 4 or 5 annas, 
this non-paying cropped area that requires our closest 
attention, and it is to this, therefore, we will first address our¬ 
selves. Among such lands, we have for instance, (1) lands 
which are capable of being continuously cropped from year to 
year, e. g. the soils of the Deccan uplands; (2) lands requiring 
frequent fallows after cropping, e. g. Varka.i ; (3) lauds 
usually left fallow for grazing and rab, and held as an adjunct 
to rice* and garden lands, e. g. Varkas . 

As instance of ( 1 ) lands w6 have the following :— 

(a) In the Khed taluka of Poona zilla, there are some 
37 villages with an aggregate cultivated area of 25,032 acres, 
assessed under a dry.crop maximum rate of Re. 1-8 to Re. 1 
at Rs. 4,589, or at aboui annas 2-11 an acre ; the soil valua¬ 
tion barely coming up to a trifle over 2£ annas. ( Vide Khed' 
Revision Settlement Report, App. Q., pages 188-9). (6) So 
again, in the Man taluka of Satara district, there are 33 vil¬ 
lages (groups III and IV) having an aggregate occupied 
area of 1,10,598 acres, assessed at Rs. 27,525, under dry crop 
maximum rates varying from Re. 1-2 to Re. 1, i. e. at about 
4 annas an acre, the soil classification being in no way higher; 

( Vide Man Revision Settlement Report, App. Q., pages 58-9. ) 

( c .) Similarly, in the Sangolcr. sub-division of Sholapur zilla, 
we have a group of 53 villages, having a total area of 1,05,300 
acres under dry crops, assessed under dry crop maximum rates 
of annas 15 and 9, at Rs. 23,354, or at annas 3-0 per acre. 

( Vide Sangola Rev. Settlement Report, App. Q., pages 28-29.) 

As regards the taluka generally, Mr. Pitt, the Survey 
Superintendent, remarks ; “The soil is for the most part poor 
and shallow, and there is a good deal of land which is of scarcely 
sufficient capacity to yield a profitable return by cultivation.’* 
(Para. 10.) And, in the General Administration Report for 
1892-93 (page 193) we read about the sub-division:—“Its 
principal crop is the late or rabi crop, and this crop depends 
oi the N.' E. monsoon, which does not always travel so far west, 
f be soil is generally poor and shallow, so much so that in the 
group now rated at a maximum of Re. 1-2, the average, 
assessment per acre, including garden, is just over 4 annas- 
lt is more suited for sheep pasture than for arable farming.'” 

As instances, next, of (2) lands requiring fallow after’ 
cropping, we have 
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Varkas lands of the Rajapur taluka of the 
torate.—“The soils/ 7 remarks Colonel Godfrey* 
“ in general are red, gravelly, aud of a poor description, and 
require for Varkas cultivation a good many years of fallow 77 
(para. 9); and in para 41, “ I calculate that the average 

proportiou of fallow to cultivated Varkas is as follows :— 

Crop years. Fallow years* 

For Superior Varkas 3 3 

,, Medium „ ... 2 5 

„ inferior „ 2 8 

7 10 

Average .... ... *8 5 

Thus about two-fifths of the arable area of Varkas is 
-capable of 'motivation each year. 77 Besides, much of the arable 
land is kept fallow for grass and r*b, and much loss than two- 
fifths is cultivated yearly. Mr. Stewart, the Survey Com¬ 
missioner, ( page 39) points out, “ These lands when cultivated 
produce two aud sometimes three annual crops. The crops are 
• of varying kin Is and profits, and after each period of cultivation 
a fallow of from three to nine years is necessary. 77 

?nch are the Varkas lands of Rajapur. They measure 
1,52,909 acres in the taluka, assessed at Re. 33,460, or 
annas 3*6 an acre under dry crop maximum rates Re. 1-4 
and Lie. 1. 

( b) The Kumri and Tisali lands in the Patan talukas 
of SatiiM.—These are hill-side lauds requiring three years to 
eight years filiowr after three years cropping. ^ They are des¬ 
cribed in Government Resolution No. 1069of February 8,1805, 
as being “of poor quality, which only yield crops of coarse 
grain once in a certain number of years, the period of fallow 
in the case of Tisali being usually three, and in the case of 
Kumri, ten years, aud which are found in villages at the beads 
of valleys or on the slopes and plateaux of hills, classed at the 
original *.uhd^r*^jp|t6i?al. rules known in recent years 

as the Joliiapur Hill Rules. 77 “T would beg to remark, 77 
writes Mr. Pitt on The same point, “ that Tisali lauds are 
brought and,i & cultivation once after three years while Kumri 
lands are cuitiva^ed once in eight; or ten years. The grain gmwn 
is of the j^fest description, and became the lands require a 
fallow after a stated number of years., a difference has-been 
made ill the sdiile of classification, the highest value of which 
for Tisali is 5 annas aud for Kumri 3 annas. 77 
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^ «se lauds in the Patau Taluka measure 56*183 acres 
issed at Rs. 11,5,94, or at the average rate of auuus 3-4 par 
«ere. ( Vide Rev. Settlement’R eport, pages 38-9, App. Q ) 

The total acreage of such Tisali.v$4 Ktimri lands in the 
Win, Jawali, Karad, Vulva, Patau, and Satara talukas of the 
Satara Collectorate is 173,550 assessed at Rs. 41,735, or at 4 
annas an acre approximately. ( Vide these Revision Settle¬ 
ment Reports, App. Q. ). 

The same remarks apply equally to the mctl i,anils of the 
Deccan which, as Mr. Turnbull observes, “do not materially 
•differ from Kmri and Tisa'H except perhaps in requiring a 
year or two less fallowing, and which are classed at the same 
classification values.” ( Vide Patau- Revision Settlement Re¬ 
port, page 53 ). 

Lastly as a striking instance of (3) lands on which no 
WP is grown, we have in the Canara Collectorate, in the 

a Iar S e acreage so assessed. ( Vide Revision 
Settlement Report, page 2). 

Government occupied land classed as under :_ 

Dry crop ... . 2,745 acres 

Rice ... ... ... ... 9,344 ,, 

Garden . 2,322 „ 

Of this nearly 26 per cent is yearly left fallow. This 
absorbs nearly the whole of the dry crop land and part of the 
srice ; and we are further told dry crop kud is seldom 
for growing crops ; it is generally left fallow for graaiiik” 
And yet it is appraised and classed as dry crap land, and bears 
-an assessment of Rs. 845, or at annas 4-11 ah acre 1 

Such lands as those instanced above represent what may be 
called a zone of non-economic cultivation. There is here no 
adequate return to labour, and absolutely no margin Of surplus 
profits. Kumri or Tisali, Varkas or Mdl laud which only 
produces crops of coarse grain of the poorest description, and 
which, besides, requires after two or three years ’ cropping five 
to eight years ’ tallow, cannot possibly pay, i.e. yield anything 
beyond what xs barely enough for the replacement of seed and 
the maintenance of the labourer and his family—-if even that 
much. v 

The precise extent of such areas in the Presidency is un¬ 
certain. But taking all these varieties of noh-payiug lands, 
viz. the sterile and eXhaiisted soils like those of Saugola or 
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the Varkas lands of the Konkan, and the Kumri and? 
fflimti and MM lands of the I)eccaa'i : it may not be, I think, 
far wide of the mark if we put it at between 50 to 60 lakhs of 
acres, and the number of holdings comprised in such areas at 
between 2£ and 3 lakhs i.e., 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
number of small holdings in the Presidency averaging from 5 
to 25 acres. 

In the case of these lands, farming is all subsistence farm, 
ing pure et simple ; 'and the ryot, who has nothing else or 
better to turn to, is content if he is able to scratch off his acres 
enough to live on for part, if not for the whole, of the year. 
Even in good seasons he does not get enough to enable him to 
pay his assessment and maintain himself and his family all the 
twelve months of the year. Usually, after the harvest is overp¬ 
lus goes to some neighbouring town and works as a labourer till 
the return of the monsoon calls him back to his acres ; and it is 
out of these extra earnings that he pays his assessment and 
meets his other liabilities. When at times, this extra resource 
fails him, he goes to the Sawkar and borrows, and his debts 
begin. And if seasons of deficient rain fall, drought, and famine 
follow in such disastrous succession as during the past decade, 
his borrowings grow and accumulate, and he is hopelessly 
embarrassed. Even so, will the Hon. Mr. Monteath come down 
upon him, and charge him with thriftlessness and extra¬ 
vagance ? 

The holders of such lauds are among the poorest of our 
ryots, and are about the greatest sufferers under our present re¬ 
venue system. Not only are there binds assessed—which ought 
never to be assessed—and assessed at considerably heavy rates, 
but even large enhancements have been in recent revisions 
most unjustly imposed on them, both in the Konkan and 
Deccan Zillas. 


The very assessment of these absolutely non-paying lauds— 
which are as bad as, or even worse than, the “ worst lands in 
cultivation ’’ of the political economists—not to mention recent 
enhancements on revision—suggests a question of principle of 
the utmost importance. Is the assessment imposed tax, or 
rent, or more than either ? Surely, it is no rent , for the lands 
are simply incapable of yielding any such ; much less is it a 
tax, which is properly a portion of such rent* It is emphati¬ 
cally a deduction from what is not even enough for the ryot’s 
subsistence—a substantial portion sliced away from his scanty 
and precarious food-supply which ought never to be touched. 
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> Madras code lays it down as a “ standing order ” tini 
_ iessed revenue is in no case to exceed one-half the net 
produce after deducting expenses of cultivation, etc- And 
indeed the half-net-assets principle is the regulating principle 
of assessment in all other Provinces. The Court of Directors* 
despatch of December 17, 1856, lays it down that “the' right 
of Government is not rent which consists of all the surplus 
produce after paying the cost of cultivation and the profits of 
agricultural stock but a land revenue only, which ought if 
possible to be ao lightly assessed as to leave a surplus or rent to 
the occupier. In 1864 Sir Charles Wood re-affirmed this prin¬ 
ciple, and went beyond the Court of Directors by fixing 50 per 
cent of the net produce as the amount claimable by the State 
these assurances and declarations of 1856 and 1864 have never 
been withdrawn by any competent authority, and are still 
force. 


xa 


In Bombay, however, these solemn declarations of land 
revenue policy appear to be so far a dead letter. For in the 
case of those non-paying cultivated areas there is no question of 
net produce or net assets or surplus promts—ex-hypothesi, and as 
a matter of fact, they yield none such—and their assessment 
and at such heavy rates as Rs. 6, Rs. 2, Re. 1-8, aud Re. 1-2 
is, I submit, opposed not only to the principles of political' eccC 
nomy but to the solemn declarations of policy and podtivu 
instructions of the India Office. 1 


This, however, opens up a large question of a controversial 
character, and I would reserve it with your permission for 
another occasion. 
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As vour readers will remember, the Bombay official wit¬ 
nesses before Sir A. Macdounell’s Commission one and all 
strenuously maintained the view that the land revenue demand 
ou this side of India was exceedingly moderate, and even light, 
and had no bearing whatever on the increasing frequency or 
intensity of famines during recent years. If the Bombay ryot, 
even so favoured and ligbtlv taxed, showed such pitiable help¬ 
lessness during the late famine, it was entirely due to his own 
incurable habits of reckless living. I trust I have shown m 
previous letters that such a view of the position, however com- 
: forting to the official mind, is altogether at variance with tno 
facts.” The pressure of our land revenue assessments^ whether 
measured in respect of their incidence on population or culti¬ 
vated acreage, is unduly excessive, and is about the heaviest m 
British India, aud that, too, under conditions which mark out 
this Presidency as being, from an agricultural point of view, the 
poorest and least favoured Province in the Peninsula. And 1 
contend it is to the exceptionally severe pressure of laud 
revenue, mainly, if not exclusively, that we must in fairness 
and candour ascribe the ryot’s difficulties. To assert, as 
Mr. W. P. Symonds, our accomplished Survey Commissioner, 
did in his evidenco before the Famine Comission, that even such 
an excessively heavy State demand on the land has and can 
have no effect whatsoever in sapping his resonrcefullue-s and 
resisting power, is, I submit, with all due deference to the 
head of the Survey and Settlement Department, to cast to the 
winds the plainest teaching of experience. 

The land revenue assessments with us, as shown on a 
previous occasion, start altogether at a higher level than else¬ 
where, and take a wider sweep, ranging from Ets. 9-8-6 for dry 
crop per acre in Broach to a trifle over one anna per acre 
for the mdl lands in the Sheogaum taluka of the Nagar Col- 
lectorate so that not even the poorest lands escape. Aud 
farther, they weijih all the more heavily, particularly on the 
poorer classes of cultivators, because of.the comparative general 
inferiority of our soil aud climatic conditions. Both the cropped 

« This Jotter appeared over tho signature ‘ J, ’ in the Times oj India 
dated 17th May 1901. 
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.reference to population and the average size of holdin. 
*er in this Presidency than anywhere else, excepting 
^re^Gentral Provinces. Taking the latest figures, we fibd the 
•cropped area per 10(y inhabitants in' 1898-99 was 156 acres in 
Bombay, as against, 118 acres in the Punjab, 1 74 acres in the 
Bengal’, 72 acres in the North-West Provinces, 67 acres 
in Oudh, and 64 acres in Madras. In the Central Provinces it 
was Kb) acres. So, too, is the average size of our holdings 
corn pa ratively < larger. It is for the Presidency proper—taking 
.only Government ryotwari lands—about 20 acres with an 
average assessment of Rs. 25-2, varying from 40 acres 19 
gnnthas in Sholapur, the poorest ajjd driest of our zilias, with 
an average assessment of Rs. 23-11.-3, to 6 acres 29 gunthas in 
Kaxra in Gnjerat assessed at 25-14-9. In Madras the 
average size of ryotwari holdings is about 7 acres, with an 
average assessment of Rs - 14-^3. 

Mr. A. Rogers, formerly of the Bombay Civil Service, 
with whose criticism of the Madras land revenue system and 
its working we are all familiar, condemns the Madras assess¬ 
ments as being oppressively severe—a condemnat ion in which 
competent observers concur. But oppressive no doubt as they 
are, these [Madras land revenue assessments are lower than ours, 
and besides, there is a liberal system of yearly remission granted 
on an annual jamabandi. These remissions are either Jixed or 
occasional,—^fixed, such as those gr nfced for reclamation of waste 
or on irrigated rates where the water is obtained by lift, riot by 
flew, or tor repair of tanks or wells ; or occasional , such as 
those allowed for crops withered by failure of water or blight, 
for crops destroyed by floods, or for loss of produce or partial 
loss of crop owing to causes beyond the ryot’s control, or again, 
when there is a wet assessment and no water has been obtained 
and a dry crop only has been raped, or where land is assessed 
to two crops and one fails. On our side, and under our scienti¬ 
fic system, the ryot’s claim to such relief, even in seasons of 
^calamitous drought and crop failure is peremptorily denied, and 
happen what might, whatever toe extent of his lo^s of cattle 
or crop , he is held to be bound, in spite of the crushingly heavy 
assessments to.which he is subjected, to meet the land revenue 
demand in full as a legal tenant of the State landlord as long as 
he has “ themeans, to pay.” Mr Miconochie, Collector of 
Sholapur, speaking in reference to the pout, and with a full 
ki owledge of the mot distressed zilln in the Presidency., did 
not hesitate to express as,his deliberate opinion to the Famine 
Commission that liVsueh remissions and suspensions were re^og- 
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. _bv Government n 3 part of tlxeir policy, our assessf 

blight to be “ a good deal higher. ” And, indeed, a good deal 
higher and heavier they must be, if it were intended to turn the 
.Presidency into ah agricultural Sahara 1 

But to resume our inquiry into the existing system ol 
assessment rates and their practical working, the question 
suggested in my last letter in regard to the assessment ol 
non-paying cropped areas is ol considerable practical importance 
and requires to be more fully dealt with. These uoo-j>aying 
areas cover iu their aggregate a third, or thereabouts, of the 
total cultivated acreage iu the Presidency, and embrace no less 
than 30 to 40 per cent of the total number of our smaller hold¬ 
ings. They include lands such as these— 

(a) Pot-Marab lands, as in Sholapur, for instance. 

(b) Terraced, hill slopes, as, for example, in the western 
parts of Ahmednagar. 

(c) M&l lands, as in parts of Bijapur. 

(d) Kumri or Dahali and Tisali lands, as in Satara, 
Nasik, and Belgaum • 

(s) Varkas lands, as in the Koukau districts. 

(/) Exhausted lands and agriculturally worthless soils , 
as iu several parts of the Deccan. 

These lands are admittedly below the minimum economic 
level, and constitute, so to speak, a broad bolt of non-profitabl 0 
subsistence farming, to which a struggling rural population is. 
under stress of a hard, abnormal economic situation, driven for 
bread. Here, wo find, not only large extents of waste lands— 
originally left out as unarable, but since reclaimed, as a result 
of the ryot’s industry and enterprise—brought under regular 
assessment, notwithstanding the legislative guarantees contained 
in the Land Revenue Code against the taxation of private im¬ 
provements. But what is yet more striking- in regard to these 
non-paying areas generally is that considerable enhancements 
have been imposed on many such in recent revisional settle¬ 
ments. Such enhancements so imposed are, as a rule, justified 
mainly on the ground of a general “advance in material 
prosperity,” as evidenced by increase of population and houses,, 
live-stock, ploughs, and carts on the one side, and by a rise of 
prices of agricultural produce and values of laud on the other. 
The misfortune is, that in such appraisement of the general 
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** material advance,” two most determining factors, as effecting 
the economic condition of the rural classes are ignored, ri#., 
( 1 ) the soil deterioration that is fast proceeding all the Pre¬ 
sidency over under our present system of continuous immanured 
cropping, resulting in a continually diminishing return to 
agricultural labour 5 and ( 2 ) the gradual closing up of most of 
the non-agrieultural outlets for surplus labour, throwing on the 
soil the entire unrelieved pressure of an advancing population, 
and which has the effect of stimulating a most unhealthy com¬ 
petition for land, and thereby raising both rents and sale and 
mortgage values of land. The economic position being thus 
imperfectly appreciated and misjudged, undue advantage is, 
almost unconsciously, taken of the ryot’s difficulties and 
■struggles, and his burdens are enhanced, in most parts of the 
Presidency, almost to the breaking point, and in some districts 
t is to be feared, even beyond it l 

Some illustrations of such assessments and their enhance¬ 
ments on revisions were given in my last letter, but the whole 
point is sufficiently important and may be worked out in some¬ 
what ampler detail. We will begin with the Pot-ltharab lands 
t. c., lands included at the original survey in occupied holdings 
and left unassessed as being of no agricultural value, lands 
usually used for gracing or rab supply, and occasionally 
for the growth of a light cereal or fodder crop. Ever since 
the revision settlement operations commenced in 1866-67, 
large areas of such lands have been classed as cultivable, 
and subjected to regular assessment in several parts of the 
the Deccan and elsewhere. In the Sheogaum taluk i of the 
Nagar zilia, revised in 1885, over 9,000 acres thrown out at 
the origiual survey by the edassers as unarable, but found to 
have been since brought under some sort of cultivation, were 
-classed as ct arable ” and assessed ( Vide Revenue Settlement 
Report p. 25). So, again, in the A kola subdivision of the 
same Coliectorate, re-settled in 1S86, a Pot-kharah area of 
about 11,000 acres was put down as cultivable, and assessed 
according to soil-valuation ( Vide Revenue Settlement Report 
p. 59). Similarly in the revised settlement of Karmala and 
Madha in Shoiapur zilia, the assessment was largely enhanced 
by the inclusion of such Pot-kkarab lands under the culti¬ 
vable head. 

Such reclamation of waste areas included in survey num¬ 
bers is evidently the result of the ryot’s industry, and as such, 
an “ improvement ” entitled to exemption under the Land 
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Revenue Code. And at one time the Local Government in¬ 
clined to the view that such lands should be exempted fron* 
assessment, and a Government Resolution No. JniJ ot 
October 29, 1874, notified such exemption m these terms:-- 
His Excellency in Council . * * attaches such great 

importance to maintaining strictly the principle enjoined by. law 

of non-assessments of improvements made by private enterprise- 

that he is pleased to direct that the same area shall be deducted, 
from each number as unassessed as was allowed at the original' 
settlement.” Subsequently, however the concession had to be 
with-drawn under orders from the Government ot India ; and 
now, the standing rule of the Survey Department is to valuate, 
class, and assess such lands wherever met with, the law against 
non-taxation of improvements notwithstanding and nidepen- 
dently of the consideration whether such lands are capable ot 
yielding any economic return. 

A still more glaring instance of the taxation ot the ryot/s 
improvements is supplied by the Akola sub-division of the* 
Marrar Collaborate. This taluka lies in the north-western angle 
of the villa, and is for the most part hilly and rugged. “ Much 
of the land in the more hilly parts,” writes Mr. Jopjs Assistant 
Collector in-charge, “ has been created by terracing the hitl 
sides or building bunds across nalas Bullocks cannot be 
used for these steep hill-side lands, and the tillage is almost 
entirely by hand. ’ Thus, the whole work in these lands—and 
they form a large portion of the whole cultivated acreage of the 
taluka—from the impounding of soil by u tals 77 or embark- 
ments to the raising ot the crops, is entirly the work ot -ho 
ryot's hands. Here, if anywhere, is a distinct recognisable 
«■< improvement” under the Land Bevenue Code, and yet. no 
exemption is allowed. When the Revenue authorities inquired' 
what "was done in the revision operations, 44 to avoiding taxing 
such improvements,” the Survey Commissioner assured Gov¬ 
ernment that a reduction in soil-valuation was duly allowed m 
the case of these lands, and Government approved of his action 
( Vide Revenue Settlement Report, pp. 34 and *8). The 
whole area so cultivated in this hilly taluka is ot course a non-* 
paying area, yielding but scanty crops and besides, what 
agricultural value it possesses it owes exclusively to the ryot s- 
labour, both strong grounds for total exemption, and vet', under 
our existing system, it comes in for lull assessment, and on 
revision the assessment is largely enhanced, lhe^ sanctioned 
revised rates for the taluka are Rs. 2-4 to Be. 1-4 in place of 
the old Rs. 2 and annas 15 rates, and the total assessment ot 
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the taluka has been raised from Rs. 39,748 to Rs. 47,338—an 
increase of Rs. 7,590, or 19*1 per cent. ( Vide Revenue Set¬ 
tlement Report p. 13). 

To pass on to the next sub-head of non-paying cultivated 
area , namely, MAI lands. These are to be met with in exten¬ 
sive stretches all over the Deccan. 0 They are for the most part 
thin soiled hill-slopes or rolling uplands, and when capable of 
cultivation give but a scanty yield, besides requiring long 
fallows. It is only under the extreme pressure of population 
that tillage descends to such uninviting areas. They do not and 
can never pay. And, yet, under our present system, they are 
regularly surveyed, classified, and assessed; the underlying 
principles of assessment being that every bit of land, whether 
it is with or without soil upon it,—be it the variest katal of 
Ratnadri or the storm-swept pullan of Deogad,—is part of the 
vast State’s domain, and must contribute its quota according 
to its agricultural value, whatever it be, to the land revenue 
of the Empire. The State, as universal landlord, is entitled 
to exact its due in full, whether the ryot is able or not to get 
anything out of the acres he holds. Such mdl lands occur, for 
instance, in the Shrigonda taluka of Nagar, Junnar taluka in 
Poona, Igatpuriin Nasik, and Bagalkot in Bijapur. In taluka 
Junnar, where the land is not too steep, the plough is used, 
but in many places the land is dug up by hand and long fallows 
obtain. In lgatpuri, these mdl lands are left fallow after three 
or four years' cropping and the duration of fallows varies from 
three to five years. In Sbeogaum in the Nagar zilla these 
mdl lands are about the poorest. In the revision settlement 
of the taluka ( carried out in 1885 ) they were formed into a 
distinct class—denominated the 10th class, value one anna at 
the bottom of the 9th class scale of the Joint-Report rules, and 
assessed under a uniform maximum rate of Re. 1-2. The 
Survey Commissioner writes on the arrangement thus : — 

u It might be argued that land such as is represented by 
the 10th class might be left? put of independent valuation ajb 
all, but when the extent is considerable, and we know from 
experience that the produce of unassessed lands when sold by- 
auction fetches a mere song from combination and other causes,, 
it seems advisable to give the land whatever minute valuation* 
it can bear and allow it to be permanently occupied. Such, 
land is in considerable demand where the pasturage area has* 
been decreased by extension of cultivation, and if joined on to 
a large holding, may be made a source of real and appreciable 
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protit." ( Vide Revision Settlement Report, p. SI .). It is 
thus the ‘potential —not the actual —value of such lands as 
in posse not in esse grazing reserves that is taxed. Whether 
the ryot utilizes the advantage, and if he does, to what extent, 
it is not the business of the Settlement Department to inquire. 
The natural productive capability of land, whatever it be, once 
ascertained, the assessment of it to the land revenue of the 
State according to the rules follows as by a law of nature. 

The next sub-head of non-paying areas, viz*, the Kumri ^ 
Tisali , and Dahali lands , need not detain^ us long. These 
lands occur in the western parts of most of the Deccan zillas 
abutting on the East Sabyadris from Nasik in the north to 
Belgaum in the south. The Tisali lands are brought under 
cultivation once after three years; while Kumri and Dahali 
lands are cultivated once in five or six years. The grain. grown 
is of the poorest sort. The highest soil value lor Tisali lands 
is 5 annas, for Kumri and Dahali , 3 annas. Lands such as 
these cannot of course pay; they are held and cultivated: by the 
poorest class of cultivators—and that, too, for a bare living— 
or for a few months’ food, and yet they are, under our existing 
system, regularly assessed, and the assessments are enhanced 
on revision. Thus, in the Yalva taluka of the Satara^ Collecto- 
rate (revised in 1895 ) the assessment on these Kumri and 
Tisali lands has been raised from As. 3-1 to As.. 3-6 per acre, 
the total areas of such lands and assessments being— 


Areas in 
acres 

By Old Survey.. 12,816 

F>y Revision Survey ... 12,730 


Assessment 
Rs. 

2,418 
2.791 


( Vide Rev. 
Settle. Rep. 
App. Q, 
p. 47.) 


Mr. Turnbull, the Survey Superintendent, thus remarks 
on this enhancement:—“ There are thirty-one villages in which 
Kumri-Tisali land is recorded ; in seventeen of these the 
enhancement is under 10 per cent; in seven over 10 and under 
20; in two over 20 and under 30 ; and in two over 40 and 
under 50 ; in one, it is 70, and in two between 80 and 90 per 
cent,” the lands in these better situated villages a coining 
under the first Dongar class v ( Revenue Settlement Report, 
P< 15, para 29). Comment on such 70, 80, 90 per cent 
enhancements on such lands is unnecessary. The figures speak 
for themselves, aud serve to illustrate in a striking way the 
working of the present arrangements. 
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i the Patan taluka of the same Collectorate (revised in 
1893) where these Kumri-Timli lands measure 56,480 acres 
and form fully 68 per cent of the total dry-crop area of the 
sub-division, we have a most remarkable change in the treat¬ 
ment of such lands to notice. The old method of assessing them 
all at a uniform one-rupee maximum rate has been discarded as 
unscientific and otherwise faulty, as .ignoring the large varia¬ 
tions that exist in their relative value according to their 
proximity to or distance from roads and markets, and now on 
revision, the ordinary dry-crop maximum rates ranging from 
Rs. 3-4 to Re. 1-2 have been applied to them, graded and 
grouped on the usual survey principles, according to advantages 
of position and accessibility, the original soil-classification under 
the Dongar class rules being maintained, to obviate all pos¬ 
sibility of “ over-assessment 77 ( Vide Revenue Settlement 
Report, Government Resolution of February 8, 1895, pp, 66-7). 
The precise result of the revised settlement as far as these 
lands are concerned, is not very clear from the report, but 
that the measure of enhancement on these poorer soils so 
graded according to the ordinary survey rules must have been 
heavy there is not a shadow of doubt. In thus grading these 
'lands, however, according to position and situation in respect of 
roads and markets and imposing on them heavy enhancements, 
it is apparently not sufficiently borne in mind that they seldom 
yield anything beyond the barest necessaries of life, if even that 
much. 

In passing on next to Varkas areas, we come to one of the 
“most important points in the present discussion. There are 
extensive areas of such lauds in the Konkan districts. They are 
poor, thin-soiled “ uplands,” yielding scanty crops, and 
needing besides long periods of rest after cropping—usually 
two years 7 cropping and five years 7 fallow. In recent re¬ 
vision settlements in these Konkan districts, all these lands 
have been re-surveyed and re-classified, and very heavy enhance¬ 
ments have been laid on them, on the ground of “ levying 
proper assessments on survey principles. 77 The limits of 
enhancement laid down in Government Resolution No. 5739 of 
October 29, 1874, are here prescribed, and that, of course, with 
the approval and sanction of the Secretary of State. We will 
take here for illustration the re visional settlements as recently 
carried out in Deogad in Ratnagiri, Pen in Kolaba, Murbad, 
Ivalyan, and Bhivandi inThana. The general result of the re- 
62 
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vision as regards Varkas areas in these talukas may be sum¬ 
marized in a tabular form thus :— 


Taluka. 

By Old Survey. 

By Revision 
Survey. 

O 

§ 

2 

o 

CD * 

Area 

Assess¬ 

Area 

Assess¬ 

a 

•>— i 

"S ^ 
g 8 


in 

ment 

in 

ment 

3 

1-3 


acres. 

in Bs. 

acres. 

in Ks. 

H 

PM 

1 Deogad(1891).. 


15,804 

132,170 

34,293 

18,429 

110 - 

2 Pen (1894) ... 

30*047 

0,664 

37,086 

15,882 

9,221 

138* 

3 Murbad (1895). 

75,927 

13,914 

75,927 

19,333 

5,419 

39- 

4 Kalyan (1895) 

57,090 

12,704 

51,266 

20,502 

7,798 

01*3 

5 Bbivaudi(1895) 

39,385 

8,990 

35,065 

14,520 

5,53a 

61-6 


The enhancements of assessment on these Varkas areas 
thus range from 338 per cent in Pen taluks in Kolaba to 39 
per cent in Murbad taluka in Thana, all above the usual 33 per 
cent limit, and brief remarks on each taluka may not be out 
of place. 

First, as regards Deogad, the enhancements here are justi¬ 
fied mainly on two grounds—(1) superior quality of Varkas , 
and (2) inadequacy of old rates. 

Varkas in the eastern half of the taluka is, no doubt, good, 
particularly Bhatle Varkas , which is yearly cultivated, and 
besides is easily convertible into rice land But such Bhatle' 
Varkas is small in extent, and the rest of the varkas area re¬ 
quires more or less long fallows. As in Kajapur taluka, so* 
here, the rule is two years’ cropping to five years’ fallows, so 
that just 2-7 tbs of the area (or, say, 37,800 acres) can be in 
any one year under crop. But even of this cultivable area, a 
considerable part is kept for grass and rab ; and it would appear 
that, at the outside, the yearly cropped area does not exceed 
25,000 acres on an average. This average it is that pays the 
revised assessments (—Bs. 34,293), and the incidence per 
acre works out to something like Be. 1-6—an average incidence , 
nearly equal to that of Khandesb or Dharwar, and which would: 
j vrimafacie appear too heavy at all events for Varkas lands- 
But further, it is admitted "that “ beyond some quantity of 
hemp, the taluka yields little produce for export/’ and that it 
does not support its population* “ Half the population/’ writes* 
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dotiel Godfrey, 44 leave their homes during the fair weather to 
seek employment in Bombay 9> and elsewhere, and the Com¬ 
missioner, 8. D. f adds that “but for such outside aid thus 
obtained the population would probably find it impossible to 
subsist, and permanent irrigation on a large scale would be the 
only resource left to many . 77 To impose under such circum¬ 
stances such a heavy enhancement of assessment on revision as 
116 1 per cent and that, too, on Varkas uplands and in a 
taluka otherwise so hard-pressed, would strike any fair-minded 
observer as little short of grave injustice. But Government is 
satisfied that the taluka has been for a very long time under¬ 
assessed ‘ 4 and that proper assessment calcutated on Survey 
principles should now be levied / 1 and the u proper ” revised 
assessment so levied on these non-paying Varkas lands is more 
than double the old I ( Vide Revenue Settlement Report, pp. 
39 and 48.) 

As regards Murbad in Thana ( 3 ) the increase of assess- 
ment on revision ( 1895 ) imposed on Varkas lands is even less 
defensible. The enhancement here is not so high as in Deogad, 
but it is still 39 per cent, and without, apparently, the slight¬ 
est justification. About the V'arkqs i$nds, Mr. Turnbull, the 
Deputy Survey Superintendent, thus writes:—“The Varkas 
lands are valuable for cultivation only, for the grass they 
produce has no saleable valueinthedistrict, andthemarketB- 
of the coast are too distant to admit of its transport to them 
with profit. It is used entirely for rab y but though turned to 
good account in that way, it yields no direct return to the 
cultivator 77 ( Revenue Settlement Report, p. 14 ). Mr. Sinclair, 
Collector of Thana, concurring, remarks:— 44 These uplands 
in Murbad are often of almost nominal value. There is no 
market for natural forage, and no garden or orchard cultivation 
of any value is possible on these lands. Even timber and fuel 
are depreciated in value by the distance from water-ways and 
railways of the inferior groups. n (p. 72). Thus, Varkas here. 
has no independent agricultural value, bears no crops, and is 
held only as an adjunct to rice lands for rah and for grazing.. 
The total area measures about 76,000 acres. It is on such 
an area—so independently valueless—that an enhanced assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 19,339 is imposed and the average rate per acre 
raised from 2-9 annas to 4-0 annas. And Government holds 
that the revised assessment, 44 taken in connection with the 
fact that the average assessment works out to little more than 
4 annas an acre, cannot be considered to be in any way ex¬ 
cessive.( Vide Revenue Settlement Report, p.82). A 
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39 per cent enhancement of assessment imposed on the poorest 
■of Vtirkas lands, yielding liltie or nothing beyond rah —and 
that, too, for no assignable reason—not to be considered 
to be in any wav excessive. 

As regards the other talnkas—Pen, Kalyan and Bhivandi 
—the enhancements of assessments imposed on revision on 
Varkas lands range from 138 per cent in Pen, and 61 *0 per 
cent in Bhivandi, to 61-3 per cent in Kalyan, and are justified 
mainly on the ground of an expanding export of grass to 
Bombay from those Varkas up-lands. The grass trade is, no 
doubt, a new opening of some promise, and gives to these 
Varkas areas an independent agricultural value they never had 
before. But it is yet on too small a scale, and is confined only 
to some 11 per cent of the total Varkas acreage comprised in 
these talukas, as will be seen from the following table compiled 
from the Revenue Settlements :— 


Taluka. 

Varkas 
used as an 
adjunct 
to rice cul¬ 
tivation. 

Varkas for 
supply of 
grass for 
export. 

Cropped. 

Total. 

Pen 

Kalyan ... 
Bhivandi... 

28,585 

47,765 

29,260 

7.500 

3.500 

2.500 

*1,000 

3,30o ' 

37,085 

51,265 

3o,0bt> 

Total 

1,05,610 

13,500 

4,305 

1,23,415 

Percentage ... 

85-6 

10*9 

30*5 

... 


Besides, the Varkas lands in those talukas are so inferior 
that there is practically little or no cereal cropping, except in 
Bhivandi, and on the hill slopes in Pen. And thus, 85-6 per 
cent of the total Varkas area is held, and exclusively utilised 
as an adjunct to rice cultivation as in Murbad ; and it is this 
area, so utilised as an aid to rice cropping, and with no inde¬ 
pendent value of its own, that bears the main burden of the re¬ 
vised assessments. Further, even the profits of the grass trade 
may be easily exaggerated. The export of grass is not carried 
oil direct by the cultivators themselves, but is chiefly in the 

°ln wider parts Thakurs and Kutkuris grow inferior grass on hill 
.slopes. The area given is only a guess. 
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le Bombay merchants and contractors. The grasp 
silly purchased by the exporter, as a standing crop, 
le Farfos-holder is just paid a rupee or. so for every 
1,000 bundles, weighing from 1,200 to 1.500 lbs., which is 
also the average yield per acre, according to Mr. MoUison’s 
estimate ( Vide Thasra Revision Settlement Report, p. 12, 
Kaira Zilla series ). And when it is added that it is not all 
the grass that grows that is fit for export, and finds sale, it will 
be seen bow the Fante-holder’s even one-rupee profit per 
acre of grass Varkas falls down to some 10 to 12 annas, and I 
submit a revised assessment, no matter how scientifically carried 
out, which claims out of each 10 to 12 annas gross income over 
6 annas (annas 6 to 10 in Pen, annas 6 to 8 in Bhivandi, 
and annas 6 to 5 in Kalyan ) on an average, i. e- 50 to 60 per 
cent as the proper sLare of the State, cannot be held to be, 
even in respect, of those grass Varkas lands, otherwise than 
oppressively severe. 

On a general review of these recent Konkan revision 
settlements, the broad conclusion that is suggested is that 
enhancements of assessments on revision are imposed on those 
Varkas areas under conditions and. circumstances which can in. 
no way be considered to excuse or justify them. 

Finally, we come to the last sub-head of our non-paying 
areas, viz., the exhausted tracts in the Deccan districts. These 
tracts cover a large area, as I estimated it, say, between Jth 
and Jtb of the total cropped acreage; and include extensive 
stretches of soil, the classification-value of which seldom rises 
beyond 4 to 5 annas of the Joint-Report scale, and which, 
besides, suffer from a scarcity and variable rainfall. They are 
fast deteriorating under our present exhausting system of 
cultivation, and now scarcely yield enough for the maintenance 
of the cultivator and his family. They are for the most part 
below the minimum economic level, and do not, and never can, 
as things are, pay. And, now, that there has been in those 
parts as elsewhere during recent years a dreadful loss of cattle, 
the existing assessment would seem to throw on them a burden 
they cannot bear. Among such tracts may be mentioned the 
Akola, Parner, Karjat and Jamkhed talukas in Nagar 
zilla ; the Badarni, Bagalkot, and Bagevadi in Bijapur ; the 
Nandgaon and Baglan talukas in Nasik ; the Indapur and 
Khed sub-divisions in Poona ; the Man and Javli taluka in 
Satara; the Sangola, Malsiras, Madha, and Karmala talukas in 
Shohiptir. I now cite here as typical illustrations six such 
talukas, viz., Javli, Man, Sangola, Bijapur-Bagewadi, Malsiras, 
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miry— In these six talukas comprising 569 villag^J 
and re-settled : 



Dry Crop 
area in acres. 

Assessment 
in Rs , 

Aver ago 
incidence 
per acre. 

By former Survey 

By Revision Survey ... 

Increase ... 

i 

.12,96,340 

12,97,375 

• 4 

i, 62,600 
1,62,266 

Rs. a, a. 

0 4 5 

0 5 8 

1,035 

99,666 

£8 p. c. incr. 


Thus while the increase in cropped area in these six 
talukas is just a trifle over 1,0 >0 acres, the revised assessment 
exhibits an enhancement of 28 per cent, and th« average, 
assessment per acre on revision rises from annas 4-5 to 
annas 5-8. The increase does not strike us as in any way 
large, hut when it is considered that the assessed occupied area 
brought uuder revisional settlement is about the worst of non- 
paying areas, composed of lands of the poorest description, the 
soil-valuation never going beyond 4 or 5 annas of the Joint- 
Ileport scale. the very fact that the imposition upon it of an 
enhancement of no less than 28 per cent on the aggregate 
assessment lias been held by the authorities to be justifiable 
under the circumstances is a fact of serious significance, and 
serves to show how our existing land revenue system actually 
works. The normal condition of the cultivators in these parts 
may be best understood by an illustration. Let us take a 
cultivator with his wife and two children in any of these 
Lilokas, having a holding of, say, twenty-fivo acres, which he 
works with his own bullocks and labour. The result of the 
year’s working may bo set forth in some such way as the 
following:— 

Of 25 acres,—20 cropped, and 5 fallow :— 

Grain yield at 16 * It*, per acre ( vide Govern¬ 
ment Resolution No; 4515, of August 11, 

1875, on Madha ) ... •«• ... 3,200 Hte* 













Deduct :— 
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Seed at 6 lbs. per acre... 

Wastage . 

Expenditure in Cash — 


Replacement of implement 


120 lbs. 
8 lbs. 


and stock 


and stock ... Rs. 10 


Labour 

Government assess- 


Rs. 5 


1,450 lbs. 


ment + local cess Rs. 10 


f 


Lota!.Rs. 25 

At 50 lbs. per rupee ... ... =1,250 lbs. 


Total. 1,450 lbs. 


I Balance of grain produce available for the 

1 y° ta .- ... 1,750 lbs. 

Maintenance, straw being needed for bis bullocks — 

Food at 5J lbs. per diem ( —2 lbs. for the ryot, 
l|lbs-of bis wife, and 2 lbs. for his 2 
children ) 305 days . 2,007 lbs. 

Deficiency in respect of food supply itself ... 257 lbs. 

Let alone other necessaries, e.g., clothing, &c. 

Such is the normal state of things in these parts ; the lands 
do not yield even enough for the cultivator’s subsistence, and it 
will be admitted that a land revenue system which takes no 
account of such a position of things, but lays on 30 and 40 per 
cent enhancements of assessments.on revision instead of givm°- 
^ lC burden already too heavy, manifestly requires 
justification. 

Here closes this some-what lengthened inquiry into our 
existing system of dry-crop assessments in respect of non-paying 
areas. These areas constitute a zone not only of non-economic 
cultivation, but also as we see, of unjust assessments, and thus 
still more unjust enhancements on revised settlement. The 
points brought out in the course of the inquiry may be sum¬ 
marised thus :— 

(1) That little or no weight is given to economic con¬ 
siderations in the assessment of lands. 

(2) That the assessments are fixed with reference not to 
the actually gross or net produce of the soil, but exclusively 

.to the productive capabilities of land ascertained by an expert 
Department. 
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That the theory of State landlordism is acted up to 
in all its logical severity, so that not even the poorest 
lauds are let off unassessed. And little thought is given to the 
consideration whether what the State claims as its share is 
not an undue deduction from the ryot’s diminishing corn-heap. 

( 4) That private improvements are not always exempted 
from taxation as solemnly provided for in the Land Revenue 
Code. ,, 

(5) That enhancements of assessments on revisional 
settlement are levied in many cases without sufficient grounds—• 
in some cases without any apparent reason, and generally on 
an imperfect view of the economic position of the local * area 
revised. 

As a net practical result, the existing assessments—parti¬ 
cularly as revised in recent years—-weigh with crushing pressure 
on these non-paying areas, seriously trenching in many cases 
on what always should be held to be the ryot’s sacred margin 
of subsistence. 

And the chief sufferers are amongst the poorest of our 
cultivators—the unhappy holders of these ton-paying lands. 
As we all _ know, these people have suffered in recent years, 
especially in these arid Deccan tracts, as uo other class has 
suffered, and still their sufferings are not yet over. They are 
now a broken peasantry—without heart, without hope, and at 
the.end of their resources. The satokar will not help them in 
their hour of need, as he never has done, for they have no 
persona! credit, nor are their lands good security. But as ryots 
the State, they have the strongest claim to the generous 
consideration of Government, and the noble-minded statesman 
who presides over the administration of this Presidency at tliis 
critical juucture may be, confidently appealed to to inquire into 
wie condition and needs of these unfortunate cultivators, and 
extend to them the measure of relief and help such inquiry 
might show to be proper and necessary. An all-round, say, 30 
per cent reduction in the existing assessments, and guarantee¬ 
ing the reduced rates for a term of thirty years—some such 
large-hearted concession would be to these people a boon and a 
messing which they would know how to value, and which might 
serve to give them a fresh start such as nothing else could. 

Here I conclude, apologising for the length of the letter, 
and reserving, with your permission, farther examination of 
• ms much-vexed question for another occasion. 
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The announcement contained in a brief editorial in the 
Times of India of the 20th instant regarding an important 
change in the attitude and policy of the Local Government in 
respect of the treatment of the famine-stricken districts will 
have been received throughout the famine area with feelings of 
relief and gratitude, and cannot fail to have a most re-assuring 
effect. The condition of the rural class in the affected areas 
continues such as to cause the gravest anxiety, and mere sus¬ 
pensions and remissions of land revenue, however liberally 
granted, can scarcely suffice to relieve the pressure of the 
situation. And it is a pleasure to find that the truth is at 
length dawning on the official mind that something more is 
needed to ensure the recovery of the distressed populations. The 
land revenue demand—no matter bow moderately assessed— 
cannot but weigh heavily in tracts wasted and laid low by a 
disastrous succession of calamitous famines ; and the authorities 
are apparently coming to accept the view that reductions in the 
existing assessments are imperatively necessary as a supple¬ 
mentary measure of relief. The whole subject, however, is still 
at the preliminary stage of inquiry and reporting, and it will be 
some time before we have a definite authoritative pronounce¬ 
ment in this regard . Evidently we are on the eve of a new and 
welcome departure in these matters, and we may permit our¬ 
selves to hope that the official inquiry—said to be put on foot— 
into the condition and needs of the famine districts may be a 
thorough and comprehensive inquiry, and that as a result of 
such inquiry, Government may come to right decisions on the 
point, and following in the wake of a neighbouring British 
Administration which is coping with an analogous situation with 
such conspicuous success, see its way to adopting a liberal 
scheme of ameliorative action fairly * calculate ! to meet the 
necessities of the case. 

Meanwhile—to resume our study of the actual working of 
our existing land revenue assessments—in two previous letters 
I have dwelt at what might have seemed somewhat wearisome 
length, on the state of things in regard to non-paying portions 
of our cropped areas. These non-paying areas, as I have 
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Out, comprise large extents of inferior land to which 
w 1*1 s descended under the stress of a hard economic situa¬ 
tion, and represent what may be called a broad belt of non¬ 
economic subsistence farming ; and the holders of such lands are 
among the poorest of our cultivators. And I submit that on a 
careful and dispassionate survey of the position it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that the relatively high assessments 
imposed on these lands and their recent heavy enhancements on 
revision weigh with crushing pressure'bn classes the least able 
to bear it, and constitute a grave injustice which demands to be 
redressed. The point here involved is not merely a land re¬ 
venue settlement point, but has a most important bearing on 
the larger que>tion of famine and famine relief. For, a close 
analysis of the numbers that crowd our relief-works famine after 
famine will show that it is to these classes—and seldom to 
those higher up iu the scale—that the majority of cultivators 


belong, who come upon the hands of the State in times of such 


stressUsually men of little means, hard-pressed and strug¬ 
gling in the best of seasons, and scarcely ever in a position to 
pay up their assessments and save for a rainy (or rainless) 
day—these unhappy ryots are, when the gods are angry and tile 
rains hold oft, among the first to feel the pressure, and are 
driven, there being no other alternative, to cast themselves on 
the charity of the State. Their lands being inferior, and they 
themselves being with little or no personal credit, the sawkar , 
as is so often erroneously supposed, does not come in here, with 
liis nefarious dealings to complicate matters. The responsibility 
of the State in the case of these unfortunate people is real and 
direct, and the question that presses for consideration is, how 
far a land revenue system, which, no matter how scientific and 


symmetrical is its genex*al frame, sweeps off into the coffers 
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of the State the whole of the poor ryot’s savings, and sometimes 
something more, and leaves him utterly helpless to tide over 
even a single season of drought and difficulty, is in harmony 
with right principles. 


Ihe specific points brought out in the course of our review* 
of these non-paying areas may be here briefly re-stated for the 
convenience of readers. They are— 


. G), That, in the assessment of such lands little or no 
vveigij't is allowed to economic considerations; 


vO That, the assessments in this Presidency are fixed— 
!l° e estimate of the actual gross or net pro- 

^ t* 16 S °M> as is done in Madras and the Punjab—nor. 
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with regard to the ascertained rent rates customarily 
paid for different soils in the assessment circles, as is done in 
the North-West Provinces and Qudh, but with sole and ex¬ 
clusive reference to an abstract valuation of the productive 
capabilities of land, as carried out by an expert department on 
the one side, and an estimate of the revenue paying capacity of 
the local area concerned on the other, as formed from a study 
of its fiscal and economic history. Thus, virtually, there is 
here no recognisable limit to the State demand so fixed beyond 
what the State chooses to take and the ryot can pay. 

(3) That, in these assessment operations that theory of 
State-landlordism is acted up to in all its logical severity, so 
that even the worst soils are let otf unassessed. And, further, 
no thought is given to the consideration whether what the State 
claims as its due does not—as it does in so many cases—serious¬ 
ly trench on the ryot’s ( over large areas) narrow and ever- 
narrowing margin of subsistence and savings which ought in 
justice to be his, and so left untouched. 

(4) That, private improvements are not always exempted 
from taxation* as guaranteed under the Land Revenue Code. 

(5) The enhancements of assessments on revision are 
levied—in many cases without sufficient grounds, in some with¬ 
out any assignable reason, and generally ou an incorrect view 
of the economic position of the local area revised. The limits 
to such enhancements—as laid down in Government Resolution 
No. 5739of Act H9, 18?4( viz. 33 per cent for a taluka, 66 
per cent for a single village, and 106 per cent ior individual 
holdings)—rest on no statutory guarantee, and are sometimes 
laid aside—of course with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
—whenever the Local Government in its executive discretion 
deems fit to do so. Increases amounting to 136, 116, and 61 per 
cent have thus been recently imposed in several of Koukan 
revision settlements. It may here be added, en passant, that, 
when Lord Reay’s Government was pressed lor a legislative 
guarantee for these enhancement limitations, Lord Reay 
opposed the demand in these remarkable terms :—“ What the 
amount of land revenue should be is a question of a totally 
dift'erent order, which involves considerations of the fiscal pojmcy 
of the Government, and not of this Government only, but ^of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State. Whatever 
conditions are imposed on re-classification and on re-asses ament, 
the determination of the amount of land revenue to be paid for 
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-_ r and for Provincial purposes rests with Government in 
its executive capacity. The Secretary of State may, at any 
time, alter the the instructions given by him as to the 33 per 
cent limit.” “ In India the Land revenue is levied at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Ruler. ” ( Vide Legislative Council Debate, 
August 14, 1886, Vol. XXIV, p. 67 ). 

(6) That, the half-net assets principle which is the guid¬ 
ing and determining principle of assessment in most Indian 
Provinces, has here simply no recognition. 

So far with regard to these non-paying cropped areas and 
the points a review of their position in respect of the existing 
assessments suggests. And as we pass on to a study of paying 
areas, we find en limine whole districts, such as Sholapur, lying 
close to the dividing line. Even in average seasons these dis¬ 
tricts are seldom well off*, and it is always doubtful, whether in any 
given year, they are on the right side of the border, and are, 
agriculturally speaking, in a position of solvency. But now, 
after the awful trials and exhausting* struggles of the past few 
years, these tribes find themselves hard-pressed and heavily 
handicapped, and placed below the economic level, utterly un¬ 
able to bear their existing burdens. No part of the Presidency 
has suffered more during these years of stress and trial, and 
they have as strong a claim to indulgent and generous treatment 
at the hands of Government as any of the distressed areas. A$ 
typical illustrations, I would mention here the zillas of Ahmed- 
nagar, Sholapur, and Bijapur, and a brief sketch of their econo¬ 
mic position may not be deemed out of place in the present 
discussion. 

These three districts lie in the driest zone of the Deccan 
upland and are about the poorest zillas in the Presidency. 

Area...... 16,855 square miles 

Population (1901).2,293,793 

Density of Population to 

the sq. mile... 137 

The soil over extensive areas is poor and shallow—-grey or 
red —gravelly or stony ; the rainMl, scatty and precarious ; 
the cropping, inferior; and the outturn, almost always below 
the mark. In average years these /alias are just able to keep 
nn the economic margin and pay their way ; and it is only when 
the seasons are exceptionally good that they rise any higher. 
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VJ . wav wvwWble area , which aggregates in these zillas 
8S - 7 lakhs of acres, nearly the whole is now under occupation 
for cultivation (=87*4 lakhs ), leaving but 1*3 lakhs of acres 
as an available margin for further extension—or not even 1*5 
per cent—for a population of twenty-three lakhs. There is 
thus here little or no room for spread of extensive cultivation, 
and intensive forming is an imperative necessity, and yet the 
ryots are too poor and depressed for the effort. 


Zill as. 

Total cul¬ 
tivable area 
in lakhs of! 
acres. 

Total occu¬ 
pied area 
in lakhs of 
acres. 

Total area 
available 
for cultiva¬ 
tion in lakhs 
of acres. 

Nagar ... 

31-64 

31*12 

• -52 

Sholapur 

24-79 

24*64 

*15 

Bijapur 

32-27 

31*63 

•64 

Total 

88*7 

87*4 

1*3, 


The larger part of the land thus taken up is—as it must 
necessarily be when tillage thus spreads in a poor area to every 
available rood of ground—extremely poor, comprising large 
extents of mill, bbarud, karab, and khadkal soils, and the 
average land revenue incidence under low dry-crop maximum 
rates, ranging from Its. 2-4 to Re. 1 and under, works out to 
even less than 8 annas per acre—a clear proof of a low clas¬ 
sification valuation of the soil under the Survey rules. 


Zillas. 

Land revenue 
in lakhs 
of Bs. 

Incidence per 
acre of occu¬ 
pied land. 

Nagar ... 

Sholapur 

Bijapur... 

... ... *** 

... ... ••• 

... ... 

• • " 

• • • 

16*41 

11*39 

14*10 

A.' F. ~ 

3 5 

7 9 

7 1 


Total 


41-90 

7 7 
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the occupied acreage, about 86 per cent is usually crop¬ 
ped, and 14 per cent left fallow. During recent years this 
i; fallow” aren, has been a good deal larger owing to adverse , 
seasons. 

Taking, next, the cultivated acreage, we find fully 96 per 
cent and 'more is under dry crops, the irrigated area barely- 
coming up to 4 per cent. In 1898-99, out of the cropped area 
of 74-2 lakhs of acres, just 2| lakhs were irrigated ( 15,600 from 
Government canals and 259,000 acres from wells, Baudharas, 
&c. ). These zillas are admittedly peculiarly liable to violent 
variations of the seasons, and there is always present the danger 
of drought and crop failure, and yet almost the whole cultivated 
expanse of land lies exposed and unprotected by irrigation. 

Next as to cropping —the husbandry is in these zillas 101 
the most part inferior. There is little manuring ; good plough¬ 
ing is rare ; a proper rotation of crops as a restorative method is 
but little practise l, and really good farming is almost conmaed 
to small patches of garden land. The crops raised in l89S~t.\J 
were— 


Crop. 

Area in lakhs 
of acres. 

Percentage of 
cropped areas. 

Oi*op. 

Area in lakhs | 
of acres. . 

i 1 

Percentage of 
cropped areas. 




Acres, i 




Jawari and Bajri ... 

51-07 

68 

Rice ..*48,000, | 



Pulses and oil-seed3 

13-03 

17 

Tobacco ...15,000; 

; 

! A , 


Wheat 

4-97 

6-8 

Sugarcane 3,000 


j- 94 

1*2 

Cotton . 

3-47 

4*9 

Garden pro- 

r 

1 


Miscellaneous 

•78 

1 

duce ... 28,000 J 



It will thus be seen that jowari and 
oil-seeds are the staple crops of these districts embracing between 

4.1_ _ 1 .. ... Ll_ .. or . i. tUa, f/Ual Arnrmod an ran ere. 


on-seeas are tne staple crops or tnese araw.usb» cuunauu 6 
them no less than 85 per cent of the total cropped acreage. 
As to superior cropping, the areas under such crops as wheat, 
rice, tobacco, sugarcane, and garden produce torm but a small 
fraction of the whole- ~ 1 - 1 * narA 


..„. -a bare 13 per cent. 

What, however, most handicaps these districts and keeps 
them at a low economic level is the violent vicissitudes ol the 

„ 1 t • . . . l I. 1 . 1 ^ ^ ^ «• A 4*1*% AO Ok 

season. 
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ooiisim. The seasonal history of the past decade, as far as those 
zillas are concerned, may be thus summarized:— 
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Remarks on the Season- 

1690-1—A moderately fair season —rainfall below the average 
and failure of khariff irx Sholapur and Nagar. 

1891- 2—A ( famine year in Bijapur—a total crop failure. 

A dad year for Sholapur and Nagar, where both 

khariff and rabi suffered. 

1892- 3—A moderately fair year —Khariff damaged in Nagar 
and Sholapur, and rabi suffered in Nagar. 

1893- 4—A good year all round. 

1894- 5—A moderately fair season-in Sholapur khariff suffered; 
in Nagar and Bijapur rabi only fair. 

1895- 6—A, moderately fair season —in Nagar and Sholapur 
khariff suffered ; in Bijapur, the crops were damaged 
by floods. 

1896- 7—A famine year . 

1897- 8—A bad year for ail the three zillas, where both rabi 
and khariff suffered. Rainfall scanty and unfavour¬ 
able. 

1898- 9— An unfavourable season for all the three zillas. Both 
khariff and rabi did badly. 

1899- 1900—A famine year* 

Thus, 1893-94 was the only good year for these zillas during 
tho decade; the four years—1890-1, 1892-93, 1894-95, and 
1895-96—were only moderately fair (khariff more or less 
suffered in all the three zillas, and rabi only did fairly ), the 
year 1891-92 was ail but a famine year (in Bijapur it was 
ft lamina year); 1897-98 and 1898-99 were unfavourable 
years; 1896-97 and 1899-1900 were, of course, famine years, or, 
in other words one good year, four moderately fair years, two 
unfavourable years, and three famine years, during the decade in 
three districts. 

These seasonable fluctuations are reflected in the outturn of 
crops during the decade, and the following table compiled from 
General Administration Reports gives the anna valuation of 
crops (by the Mamlatdars) for the different years, 16 annas 
representing an average (normal crop ) :— 



Year. 



mtSTffy 



Crop. 

Contribution above 

S annas. 

Contribution 8 annas 
and under. 

No. of 
crops. 

Range of 
variation. 

No. of 
crops. 

Range of 
variation. 

Jawari . 

15 

Annas. 

15—9 

15 

Annas. 

8-1 

Tfajri ... 

9 

11-9 

21 

8-0 

Wheat ... 

17 

13-9 

13 

8-0 

Cotton .. 

6 

10-9 

24 

8-0 




Total . 

47 

15-9 

73 

8-0 


Thus, of the 120 crops of j\wari, bajri, wheat and cotton in 
those districts during the past decade, only 47 were above 
8 annas, while the remaining 73 from 8 annas to nil. Of 120 
crops, only 47 above half the normal average, and full 73 just 
half the average in outturn, and under, going down to zero— 
the loss of crops indicated in these figures in these three zillas 
during the past ten years is 'something awful to contemplate* 
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:’Wo have official estimates of crop-losses during the famine 
years 1896-97 and .1899-1900 
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Crop-losses in lakhs of rnaunds, as compared 
with the outturn for 1894-95-96. 


1896-97 
( Hon. Mr. 


1899-1900 
(Mr. W. P, 
Sy-moncls* 
estimate). 


Total in 
lakhs of 
mauuds- 


District. Muir-Mac- 


kenzie’s 
estimate ). 


Nagar 
Sholapnr 
Bijapur.< 


113-06 

91-60 

125*48 


122*36 

91-23 

118-93 


235*42 

182-83 

244-41 


Total . 


330-14 


332-52 


662-66 


Thus, the total crop-loss during the two famine years 
amounts in quantity, according to official estimates, to over 
662£ lakhs of maunds, the money value of which, at, say, Re. 
1-12 a mannd, comes to 11*60 crores of rupees. For 1891-92, 
which was a famine year in Bijapur, and all but a famine year 
in the other two districts* we might add, say, three crores to 
the total while for the crop deficiencies of other years—notably 
1897-98 and 1898-99, it would not bs wrong to add on auother 
three crores. The aggregate money value of the ryot ? s crop 
losses alone, thus, is 17*60 crores ( exclusive of cattle losses), 
which is equivalent to about forty-two times the assessment in 
these districts ( loss= 1,760 lakhs, assessments41-8 lakhs ). 

Under our Bombay land revenue system, wo have no means 
of knowing how much the State takes as its due out of the net 
produce of the soil, and how ranch it leaves to the cultivator as 
his margin of savings. But if we assume that the assessment 
with us fairly represents half the net-assets as it does in the¬ 
reat of India, which is, however, too liberal an estimate, it 
would appear that the ryot’s annual savings in these districts 
in fair years amount to about 42 lakhs. And his losses in crop- 
failure during these ten years are thus equal to his forty-two 
years > savings. The famine of 1876-77 however was a most 
calamitous famine, and was felt in these zillas in its greatest 
intensity, and the ryot lost ail. And, now, his losses during 
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_ e^ast decade, amounting to 17*60 crores, indicate not only 
a clean sweep-off of his twenty-four years’ savings since then 
( say about ten crores), but a net addition of over 7 | crores to 
his indebtedness. 

Nor is this all. The ryot’s cattle-loss in these districts, as 
elsewhere, has been heavy daring these years, and now he has 
barely a pair of plough-cattle per 36 acres of occupied acreage, 
as against a pair for every 24-7 acres ten years ago. Similarly, 
in regard to ploughs, there is a serious deficiency, tbe ryot ap¬ 
parently not having been able to repair old, and get new ones, 
and there is now scarcely a plough for every 80 acres of occupied 
area. 

Plough cattle and ploughs in these three districts. 



Year. 

Plough- 

cattle. 

Plough. 

Occupied 
area in 
lakhs of 
acres. 

No. of 
acres per 
pair of 
plough- 
cattle. 

1 

No. of 
acres per 
plough. 

1889-90. 

696,007 

158,000 

85*9 

24*7 

54 

1899-1900... 

478,283 

104,890 

87*4 

36*6 

80 


The misery of the period is further reflected in the recent 
census returns. The decrease of population in these three 
districts during the decade comes to 141,990. 

Population in these three Zillas. 

Census of 1891 . 2,435,783 

„ of 1901 . 2,293,793 

Deficiency...141,990 

In normal years we should have had an increase of about 2£ 
lakhs at the rate of one per cent per annum so that the dimi¬ 
nution in numbers is nearly 4 lakhs. How much of this diminu¬ 
tion has been duo to decreased birth-rate, how much to increased 
death-rate owing to plague and other epidemics, and how much 
to starvation and suffering, the coming Census report may be 
expected to reveal. 

Meanwhile, we may note as some of the more determining 
features of the ryot’s position at the close of the decade the 
following :— 
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( 1 ) That his crop-losses alone during the period ( not to 
mention a serious depreciation in the value of his silver savings 
under the recent currency legislation) have been so heavy as 
not only to exhaust all his savings of the past quarter of a 
century, but to leave him, further loaded with an additional 
debt of over 7^ crores. 

( 2 ) That the diminution of his plough-cattle and ploughs 
during these ten years has been so serious that he has now not 
enough of either for his purposes. 

(3) That his growing resourcelessness is painfully illustrat¬ 
ed in the largely increased number on famine relief, we meet 
with, one famine year after another thus :— 

Famine year. Maximum No, on Relief. 

1876-77 .,. 311,611—12 p, ct. of pop. ] in these 

1896-97 . 376,575—15 p. ct. ,, V three 

1899-1900 .. 467,521—19 p. ct. ,, J districts. 

And now in 1900-01, a year of partial distress, we have already 
on relief no fewer than 174,010 or over 7 per cent. 

# Let us now turn to the land revenue history of these districts 
during the ten .years ending 1899-1890—a history which exhibits 
but little trace of the dreadful trials these populations have 
nad to undergo during the period, and which, on the whole, 
presents, taken by itself, a pleasing picture, by way of contrast, 
of increasing and easily-collected revenues. We have to note :— 

(1) That the land revenue demand shows an increase in 
these three districts of 1-7 lakhs—from 40-18 in 1889-90 to 
41*88 lakhs in 1899-1900. Of this increase, Rs. 96,804 
i• e* more than half, has been secured on revisionai settle¬ 
ments carried out in 291 villages in the Sholapur and Nagar 
Oollectorates ; the rest of the increase coming, of course, from 
extension of occupied’ areas. 

In lakhs of Rupees. 


Districts. 

Land Re¬ 

venue in 
1889-90 

Land 

Be venue 
1899-19U0. 

Increase 

during the 
decade. 

Nagar . 

15-89 

16-41 

•52 

Sholapur . 

10-51 

11-37 

•86 

Bijapur ,. 

13*78 

14-10 

•32 

Total. 

40-18 1 

41-88 

1-70 
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That the land revenue demand has been collected in 
three districts regularly from year to year and with 
comparative ease, in spite of the disastrous vicissitudes of the sea¬ 
sons, and the tremendous losses to the cultivators resulting in 
consequence during the period. This total reveuue due was 
416*52 lakhs of rupees, out of which 398*42 lakhs have been 
collected, and the outstanding arrears is just 16*10 lakhs, or less 
than 4 per cent, as will be seen from the table subjoined, 

compiled from general Administration Reports :— 

, •> 

Land revenue in lakhs of rupees. 



Nagar. 


Sholapur. 


Bijapur. 


Years. 

Due uu cur. 
year’s demand 
and arrears. 

Collections. 

Arrears. 

Due on cur. 
year’s demand 
* and arrears. 

Collections. 

Arrears. 

Due on cur. 
year’s demand 

and arrears. 

Collections. 

Arrears, 

1890-91... 

16*19 

16*17 

*02 

10*47 

10*47 


13-92 

13*91 

*01 

1891-92... 

18-37 

1630 

•01 

10*69 

10*69 


13*85 

13*58 

*27 

1892-93... 

1646 

16*44 

•02 

10-90 

10-90 


14*37 

14*34 

-02 

1893-94... 

16*42 

16-39 

*02 

11*11 

11*10 

0*1 

14-13 

14*12 

*01 

1894-95... 

16*47 

16 45 

*01 

11*16 

11*14 

01 

14-20 

14-19 

*01 

1895-96... 

16 39 

16 39 

... 

11-21 

11*21 


14*22 

14 22 


1896-97... 

16*39 

15*31 

1*08 

11*40 

9*41 

1*99 

14*11 

10*84 

3*26 

1897-98... 

17-50 

16-01 

1*48 

13*34 

12 53 

•80 

17*38 

16-10 

1 28 

1898-99,.. 

17*88 

16*94 

*94 

1214 

11 63 

*50 

15*43 

14*66 

*76 

1899-1900 

17 35 

7*35 

10 29 

11*88 

9*33 

2*54 

14*84 

11*56 

327 

Arrears out¬ 
standing. 

... 

... 

10*29 

... 

.*** 

2*54 



3*27 


Total = 16*10 lakhs in these three districts. 

The collections upto 1895-96 present a clean balance-sheet 
-just Rs. 2,000, and no more, standing out as an uncollected 
arrear. In 1891-92, the suspensions in Bijapur, owing to 
lanune conditions, amounted to Rs. 27,000, which arrear was, 
however, collected in the year following. Considerable arrears 
begin with the famine year 1896-97. In that vear the total 
arrejxrs in these three districts was 6*23 lakhs/ out of which 
^ lakhs were collected in 1897-98. In 1898-99 there was 
a further recovery of 1*36, and the outstanding left was 2*2 
takhs. In the closing year of the decade—1899-1900—which 
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famine year, the 
'amount at present stands 
recovery. 

Lakhs. 


m. 


arrear swells to 10*10 lakhs, which 
out in these three zillas for further 


1896-97. 


arrears. 

1897-98....... 



1898-99.. 

.2*20 


1899-1900. 


9 9 

>> 


The outstanding (16*10 lakhs ) represents the total amount 
of suspensions hitherto allowed in these districts in considera¬ 
tion of the famine losses. It may be noted not a pie as yet has 
been remitted here, in so tar as could be gathered from the Ad¬ 
ministration Reports. 

Such a close collection of the State demand during a period 
of such unprecedented misfortunes best serves to illustrate the 
cast-iron stringency of our existing land revenue system. 

The main facts in the revenue history of these zillas during 
the decade, to which attention is respectfully invited, are these— 

(1) Increase of revenue, secured largely by enhancements 
of rates on re visional settlement under such circumstances. 

(2) Stringent collection of revenue during these years of 
distress, so as to leave a bare 4 per cent on the total demand as 
an outstanding arrear. 

(3) The small arrears so left uncollected, representing all 
the suspensions hitherto allowed in these districts in considera¬ 
tion of famine losses. 

(4) No remissions so far. 

These facts may be left to speak for themselves. No com¬ 
ment is needed to mark the character and operations of a land 
revenue system which so far ignores concrete conditions and. 
works on a prior theories, as to permit of the imposition • of 
enhancements of assessments on revision even in calamitous 
years, and insist on a stringent collection of the State demand 
even from a starving and suffering peasantry, and does not 
easily lend itself to any large policy of suspensions, or remissions 
even in such seasons. 

It is, however, clear from the brief sketch attempted above 
of the ryot’s economic position in these zillas at the end of the 
decade, that even if the whole of the outstanding arrear ( 16‘10 
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were remitted, it would bring him no adequate relief. 

. his means alt exhausted, with an increased burden of 
added debts to bear, and with his cattle dreadfully reduced in 
numbers, it would appear that he would not be able for years to 
come to easily pay up the existing assessments which he finds 
in those districts even in normal years too heavy. And what is 
wanted to assist him in his efforts lo recover from the “crashing 
blows” of the past decade is a material alleviation of the burden 
of the State demand upon the land. 

And I would venture respectfully to suggest that an all¬ 
round 30 per cent reduction in the existing assessments in dis¬ 
tricts such as these, as in the case of non-paying areas, would 
be a most welcome measure of special help to these poor and 
distressed cultivating populations, and give them heart and hope 
in a way in which nothing else could, in their present despairing 
struggles, to emerge from the disheartening wreckage of cala¬ 
mitous famines, and recover their lost position. And in conclu¬ 
sion, I may be allowed to express a confiden t hope that while 
restorative measures of special help for the cultivating classes 
are under the consideration of Government, the claims of dis¬ 
tressed districts, such as these the economic position of which I 
have attempted above, to generous treatment may receive due 
recognition. Apologising for the length of the letter,—I am 
yours, etc. 
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VII. 

.A OBITXCISM OF THE NEW SCHEME. 


In previous letters I examined at some length the incidence 
ofonr exb ting assessments in respect of non-paying occupied 
areas Passing on to a study of the zone of profitable cultiva¬ 
tion proper, I took up in my last communication some of the 
distressed districts in the Presidency, which appeared to me to 
be just on the economic margin-lying close to the dividing 
line, and after submitting a brief sketch of the condition of the 
rural classes in three such zillas of the Deccan upland, ventured 
to conclude with an earnest appeal to the authorities to accord 
to these suffering populations—in view of the exhausting 
struggles of the past decade—a generous treatment and some 
material alleviation of their existing burdens. 'Ihe appeal, 
apparently, has not been in vain; and it is encouraging to 
observe that this whole question of relief for the famine-stricken 
tracts is at present engaging the most serious consideration of 
Government. Liberal suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue and temporary reductions in the State demand in special 
cases are promised, and besides, Government has under con¬ 
templation a much larger scheme of restorative and protective 
relief which alone, in its opinion, can assure the economic 
future of the distressed agricultural classes in the Presidency, 

and of which we have the main lines sketched out in the Hon! 
Mr. Monteath s speech at the Mahableshwar meeting of the 
Legislative Council last month. All indications thus point to 
a most gratifying awakening at head-quarters to the hard actu¬ 
alities of the present position and its requirements—an arvaken- 
mg on which the Presidency may well congratulate itself. 

As far, however, as it is possible to judge from the Hon. 
Mr. Monteath’s explanatory statement in Council, the new 
scheme Government has under consideration seems to be a most 
retrograde, unsound, and revolutionary scheme—based on a 
grievous misapprehension of the fundamental conditions of the 
problem that confronts us—and almost certain to end in melan¬ 
choly failure. It is no doubt framed in accordance with the 
present trend of official opinion on the subject; but the Honour- 

, . ! let^r appaared over tko siguatui® 1 J.’ in the Times oTbdia 
dated 29th June 1901* J 
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senior member of Conncil himself is diffident about the" 
practical working and eventual success of the proposed measure ; 
and I venture to think the Presidency will not only share his 
diffidence, but as soon as it recovers from the shock of surprise 
will go further, and condemn it in no uncertain voice as a 
perilous experiment in land nationalization —proposed to be 
tried on an extensive scale, and by methods little short of re¬ 
volutionary—ostensibly for the ryot’s good, but iu reality at his 
expense and in pursuit of a doctrinaire hobby—not improbably 
with an eye to prospective increase of revenue. The changes 
effected in the agrarian system of the Punjab by the recent 
Punjab Land Alienation Act are as nothing when compared with 
the vast revolution iu the economy of rural life in Bombay 
it is deliberately sought to work out under the new scheme- 
advantage being taken of the unprecedented misfortunes of the 
past few years and ryot’s great distress and difficulties in con¬ 
sequence. The unfortunate ryot has been made the subject of 
experiment for the past sixty years—and with what result we 
all but too plainly see—and public opinion, I am sure, will be 
iinanimous in deprecating any more similar experimental 
measures of doubtful justice and expediency which could only 
tend to make his lot worse than ever, and sink him to lower 
depths of wretchedness. A brief examination from the point 
of view of the ryot and his interests of this proposed scheme of 
agrarian reform, as unfolded in the Hon, Mr. Monteath’s- 
speech and the arguments by which it is supported may not 
be without its use. 

On a gen end view of the matter, and taking the revenue 
history of the past few years as a test, the Hon. Mr. Monteath 
in his speech divides the Presidency into two broad areas:— 

(1) A flourishing area where, judging from the easy col¬ 
lection of the State demand during these years of stress, it is 
clear the ryot is fairly well off and prosperous under the survey 
tenure, with its long leases and low assessment, and needs 
no relief 

( 2 ) A distressed area where there is a heavy uncollected 
arrear of land revenue, and the ryot is manifestly at the end 
of his resources—broken and depressed—and in sore need of 
relief and special assistance. It is this latter area Government 
proposes to take in hand and deal with under the new scheme. 

It may be in the recollection of your readers that while 
writing about these distressed areas a few days since, I ventur¬ 
ed to suggest that, besides suspensions and remissions of land 
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revenue, considerable reductions in the existing assessments 
were required as a supplementary measure of relief. Govern¬ 
ment, however, lias apparently little faith in such measures 
which, in its view, only involve a loss of revenue to the State 
without bringing any commensurate relief to those for whose 
benefit they are intended. The evil is, it thinks, much deeper- 
rooted, and much more serious, and cannot be remedied by 
what at best, are mere palliatives. 

The official view of the position may be briefly stated. 
The poorer ryots are, where we find them to be, on the verge 
of economic ruin—sunk in debt and virtually predial serfs of 
their usurious sfiwkavs —not because, as is commonly but 
erroneouslv believed, of recurring droughts and crop failures— 
though these of course must have some temporary depressing 
effect,—but chiefly because of their extravagance and the reck¬ 
less use they make of their borrowing power as free proprietors 
of the acres they hold. They always spend more than they 
ought, seldom save, and keep continually borrowing and bor¬ 
rowing till they can borrow no more. Their means and credit 
being thus alike exhausted—when a time of trial comes, they 
stand hopeless and helpless, unable to pay their dues and 
maintain themselves and their families. Such is practically 
the coudition of three-fourths of the poorer occupants of the 
soil throughout the Presidency. Such wide sjxread agricultural 
indebtedness, involving a wholesale subjugation of the cultivat¬ 
ing classes to the money-lenders, is a serious social and econo¬ 
mic evil, and the increasing transfer of land to the non-agri¬ 
cultural /classes that is going on is, in the words of the Hon. 
Mr. Monteath, “a public calamity.” (dearly the survey 
ten nre which recognises these ryots as free proprietors of their 
holdings and lets them do with them what they like, does not 
suit them, they are indeed too ignorant and rude to profit by 
it. And the authorities strongly hold that no scheme of re¬ 
medial action, intended to rectify the present state of things and 
ameliorate the condition of these poorer occupants, can have 
the smallest chance of success, which does not place them under 
a simpler and less onerous tenure, relieving them of the res¬ 
ponsibilities of a free proprietary status for which they are 
utterly unfit, and otherwise limiting their borrowing power 
and putting a check on their present ruinous reckless extra¬ 
vagance. Such is, as far as I see, the official estimate of the 
situation and its needs. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
bow essentially faulty and one-sided such an estimate is, taking 
account of but one factor—and that, too, in practical operation. 
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• and subordinate factor-in the problem, and leavi w 
oufevery other. It is of course not contended that the Bombay 
ryot has the thrift or foresight, resourcefulness or self-reliance 
of the French or Belgian farmer; but to hold as the Bombay 
authorities do, that his habits of reckless living and borrowing 
are the fons et origo of the whole agrarian difficulty, and that, 
but for bis recklessness, no cultivator in the world could be 
better off than he, is, I submit, to altogether misapprehend the 
situation and at the same time to do him grave injustice, bor, 
it is only fair to recognise the fact that, his alleged recklessness 
apart, his necessities often arise from causes over which he has 
no control. There is, first, the crushing pressure of the State 
demand on his land, which leaves him but a narrow and ( over 
wide areas) a narrowing margin for subsistence and savings. 
There is next, the relentless rigidity with which that demand 
is enforced in good and bad years alike-—and even daring a 
succession of calamitous seasons. There is, again, the inex¬ 
orable economic law of “ diminishing returns ” to la pour 
his laud fast deteriorating and yielding year after year poorer 
crops. There are farther, the violent fluctuations of the seasons 
which leave him no rest and no ease, and now and again mulct 
on him heavy losses of crops and cattle.. But above all, there 
is the increasing stress of a hard economic situation which horns 
him in and presses him on all sides and if under such circum¬ 
stances the unhappy ryot struggles hard to hold his own, and 
maintains his standard of comfort by borrowing in lean years, 
if need be, on the security of his acres, rather than lor text ins 
ancestral rights and face starvation, can it be right to condemn 


liim as “ reckless ” and extravagant, and under the plea, take 


away from him what is indeed his only anchor 01 economic safety 
and shelter in times of stress—his proprietary rights in the 
soil I 


But, further there is a tendency in certain quarters to 


exaggerate the extent to which the ryot makes use of i is borrow¬ 
ing powers, and borrows by pledging his land in security, and to 
condemn him just when he exercises the greatest self-denial and 
deserves praise for the most cautious and sparing use he makes 
of his credit as a free proprietor of his holding. No peasant iu 
the world is so passionately attached to his ancestral acres as 

the ryot in rural Bombay, and those who know him will readily 
admit what a mental wrench it is to him to part with his land. 
And it is a constant struggle with him to avoid that painful 
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lity as long as he can. In good years he does not usually 
Trow much by pledging his land. Taking the nine years 
1883 - 1891 , which were on the whole fair years, and confining 
our view to the four zillas of Poona, Sholapur, Nagar, and 
Satara under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, we find that 
the aggregate annual transfers of land by agriculturists by sale 
and mortgage averaged no more during the period than 2*7 per 
cent of the total occupied area (=101-1 lakhs of ucres in 
1891-92 ) of which 9 per cent represented the area sold—on 
annual amount of land alienation neither abnormal nor alanuins: 
in an arid tract like the Deccan upland, where the soil and climatic 
conditions are so unfavourable to the prosperity of agriculture. 
The subjoined table compiled from statements given in the re¬ 
port of the D. A. Relief Act Commission of 1891-2, pages 
8—21, will be of interest:— 


Table showing tra?isfers of land by agriculturists in the four 
D. A. R. Act Districts 9 total assessment =67’ 1 lakhs 
of rupees and occupied area—101 laJchs of acres. 

9 Years—1883 to 1891. 


Kind of Transfer. 

Transfer to 
non-agri¬ 
culturists. 

Transfer to 
agricul¬ 
turists. 

t 2? 

3 2 

2 3 

1? 
•M a 

Area in acres. 

P. c. of total 
occupied acres 

Area in acres.; 

P. c. of total I 

occupied area.j 

* a 
■3 ~ 

% £ 

•s's 

* | 

f 

Sales.. 

2,76,766 

2*9 

5,82,292 

5*3 

8,29,058 

8*2 

Mortgages with pos¬ 




session 

6,07,330 

6*0 

4,74,519 

4*7 

10,81,840 

10*8 

Mortgages without pos¬ 




session . 

3,66,935 

3-6 

1,56,711 

1*5 

5,23,046 

5'2 

Total for the period ... 

12,51,031 

12*7 

11,03,522 

u-e! 

! ' I 

24,34,553,24-3 
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Bales ... 

32,974 

! -32 

59,143 

‘59 

92,117 

'•9 

Mortgages with pos¬ 





session . 

67,481 

•67 

52,724 

•52 

120,205 

12 

Mortgages without pos¬ 

•4 

•17 

1 

58,157 


session ... ... 

40,745 

17,412 

•5 

Total annual transfer... 

1,41,200 

1*4 

1,29,279 

!l*29 

1 

2,70,479 

2-7 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that in these four 
Deccan zillas for which alone any statistics of the kind are 
available—where agriculture suffers most from the capricious¬ 
ness of the climate—the annual transfers of land on an average 
come up in fair seasons to about 27 acres per 1,000 acres of 
occupied area, 9*2 acres by sale, 11*9 by mortgage with p>sses- 
sion, and 5*7 acres by mortgage without possession ; and that 
of these 27 acres per 1,000 of total occupied average, just a 
trifle over 14 acres pass from the agriculturist to the non-agri- 
cultural classes —3*2 by sale and the remaining 10*8 by 
mortgage —annual transfers which do not show that even the 
Deccan ryot is, at least in average years, the reckless borrower 
he is depicted to be. 

In bad years, no doubt, the ryot is forced to part with a 
lar^ ^er breadth of his acreage. But even in such times be 
seldom sells his land. He only mortgages it—in the hope that 
with the return of better seasons he may be able to redeem it. 
Mortgage—and even mortgage with possession—is not equiva¬ 
lent to sale, and does not represent any permanent alienation. 
And when such seasons come, he makes strenuous efforts to pay 
off his mortgage debts, and redeem his mortgaged acres—and, 
if the encumbrances are not too heavy,—fairly succeeds in re¬ 
covering the grounds lost. The experience of the famine of 
of 1876-7 affords a most striking illustration of the ryot’s care 
and caution in the matter and of the stubborn tenacity with 
which he clings to his ancestral acres, and the energy with 
which he struggles to retain hold of them. Mr. Woodburn 
in his report on the working <ff the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, dated April 27, 1889, gives in paragraph 30 a most 
suggestive table compiled from the village rent-rolls, showing 
for several districts how much of the occupied area was held in 
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^ dietary right by the sawkars before the famine of 1876-7, 
and ten years later i.e., in 1887-8, and the figures as given 
below for the six zillas of the Central Division which suffered 
most in the famine may be perused with interest:— 



Share of laud 

Share of land 

Increase + 

Districts. 

held by 

held by 


sawkars. 

sawkars . 

Decrease— 


*1876-7. 

1887-8. 



p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

Kbandesh ... 

... 8 

10 

+ 2 

Nasik 

... 8*2 

10-5 

+ 2-3 

Poona 

13-7 

13-7 


Nagar 

13-8 

12-9 

—•9 

Sbolapur ... 

... 10-3 

10 

—•3 

Satara 

... 6'2 

6-4 

+ 1*2 


The famine of 1876-7 was a most calamitous famine, and 
the ryot’s losses in the zillas in respect of crop outturn and 
cattle were heavy, ten to twelve crores of rupees according to 
official estimates. And, yet, there was but a small increase 
during the period in the area held in proprietary possession by 
the sawkars. In three out of the six zillas there was not only 
no increase, but in two of them there was a positive improve¬ 
ment in the matter, the ryots having bought some of the 
* sawkars y lands. And even as regards mortgages, we have a 
similar gratifying improvement to record. During the famine 
and the next few years these must have been both numerous 
and extensive. But when the trying time passed away, and 
the ryot, had a spell of good seasons, he must have put forth 

f reafc efforts to clear off the encumbrances of the period of 
istress. For, by the year 1887-8, we find him once more in 
calm waters, his heavy mortgages covering, as per following 
table, a comparatively small area:— 

Area of mortgages witli- 

Districts. possession in 1887-8. 



p.c. 

Khandesh ... ... 

6-7 

Nasik ... ••• ... 

7*9 

Poona ... ••• ... 

11*2 

2sagar ... ••• ••• 

9-5 

Sholapur . 

9-4 

Satara ... ••• ••• ... 

11*7 


° “ I selected the year 187G-7,” writes Mr. Woodburo, “ as allowing 
the state of matters before the famine.” 
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^ffioial statistics on this point are unfortunately not 
one would desire, but, as far as they go, they un¬ 
mistakably ]X)int to the * conclusion that after having passed 
through the fearful ordeal of a disastrous famine, the ryot in 
these Deccan districts during this remarkable decade (1877-8— 
87-8) more than recovered his lost position. We have here 
nothing like reckless living or borrowing on his part or reckless 
parting with his proprietary rights in the soil—which would 
go to support the official theory as to the causes of his indebted¬ 
ness ; and we may take it that Ramji bin liaoji, when he only 
gets fair play and a fair chance, will hold his own—even 
against heavy odds—with his native tenacity and force of 
character. 

To come to recent years—we see the ryot’s difficulties 
begin afresh with the beginning of the past decade. And in 
the D. A. Relief Act Districts his alienations of land by scale 
and mortgage have been alarmingly on the increase. En 
passant, it may be remarked that the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath’s 
figures relating to these transfers are not very clear. Pre¬ 
sumably, they include both sales and mortgages with possession. 
They compare as below with the corresponding figures for 
1887-8 as given by Mr. Woodbum in his report, paragraph 30. 
The Hon. Mr. Monteath’s figures would make out an improve¬ 
ment in Poona and Satara and but a small deterioration in 
Sholapur—not a very likely thing, considering the misfortunes 
of the past few years. 

P. c. of occupied areas sold and mortgaged with 
possession by Agriculturists. 

Mr. Woodburn’s Hon. Mr. Monteath’s 
Districts. figures for figures for 

1887-8. 1900-01. 

Poona ... 24*9 24*5 

Nagar ... 22-4 35* 

Sholapur ... 19*4 22* 


Satara ... 18*01 12*5 v 

Be that, however, as it may, it is undeniable that in 
these districts these transfers of land have been increasing on 
a fearfully extensive scale, as will be seen from the table 
below, put together from figures in the Special Judge’s 
annual report:— 
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~^^f a l ue qf sale- and mortgage-deeds executed by agriculturists, 
and estimates of transferred acreage. 



Values in lakhs of Rs. 

Estimate of acreago 
transferred in lakhs of 
acres. 

Years. 

Sales. 

Mort¬ 

gages. 

Total. 

Sales at 
Rs. 5 
an acre. 

Mort¬ 
gages at 
Rs. 12 
an acre. 

Total. 

Average of 

6 year3 
1885-89 ... 

17*12 

31-45 

43-57 

*1*14 

2-62 

3-76 

1890. 

19*95 

43*65 

63-60 



••• 

1891 . 

20-83 

45-49 

66-32 

... 

... 

... 

1892.. 

23-35 

48-67 

72-02 

... 

... 

... 

1893. 

28-93 

58-79 

87-72 

... 


... 

1894... 

28*60 

56-87 

85-47 

• • * 

... 









Total for 5 
years . 

121-66 

263-47 

375-13 


... 

... 

Annual 
average ... 

24-33 

50-69 

75-02 

1-62 

4-22 

6-84 

1895. 

31*50 

61-84 

93-34 

... 

... 

... 

1896. 

29*95 

58-24 

88*19 

... 

... 

... 

1897 . 

31-22 

69-62 

100-84 


... 

... 

1898. 

32-49 

65-31 

87-80 

... 

... 


1899. 

29-34 

42-80 

72-14 

... 

... 

... 

Total for 5 
years ...... 

154-50 

287-81 

442-31 

... 

... 

• • • 

Annual 
average 
during the 
quinquen¬ 
nium ... 

30-90 

57*56 

88-46 

2-06 

4*79 

6-85 


[ ‘’This is my own estimate based on the values per sere realized in 
1891-sales at Rs. 15 per acre and mortgages, with and without pos¬ 
session, together—at Rs. 12 per acre. No official estimates are available. j 
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bm the foregoing table it will bo seen how enor- 
ily these annual average transfers of land by sale 
and mortgage have gone up during the past two quin¬ 
quennial periods, as compared with those of the five years 
previous. The increase in mortgages, however—large no 
doubt as it is the mortgaged area having advanced from 2*62 
lakhs during 1885-9 to 4*79 lakhs^of acres during the past 
quinquennium—need not alarm us. These mortgages—whether 
with or without possession—are still within redeemable limits, 
and the ryot may—when good seasons come again—reasonably 
hope to get back his mortgage4 acres—as he was able to do 
after the famine of 1876-7. But the increasing sales of land 
are a more serious and disquieting feature of the situation— 
the annual average having mounted up from 1*14 lakhs during 
1885-9 to 2*06 lakhs of acres during the past five years. 
Taking the total sales of the past decade, they amount in value 
to over 276 lakhs of rupees, and at, say, Rs 15 per acre—re¬ 
present an area of 18*4 lakhs of acres, or about 18 per cent of 
the total occupied area iu these four zillas; and further,of this 
aiea, halt or 9*2 lakhs of acres—at the lowest estimate—must 
} ive passed from the agriculturists to the money-lending 


^me lakhs of acres thus gone under these forced sale# 
permanently from the ryot’s hands into those of his sawkar — 
t ns is undoubtedly a heavy and alarming disturbance in the 

normal disposition of landed property and landed rights in the 

rural parts and justifies grave anxiety. But the cause of such 
extensive alienation of land is to be sought, not,—as theiBombay 
authorities would have us do—in the reckless borrowings of the 
ryot or his borrowing propensities, but in the unparalleled mis- 
_ortunes which have befallen him during the past ten years* 
he decade has been, as I showed on a former occasion, a 
most disastrous decade to the agriculturist. It has been a 
* e *: a , . of unfavourable seasons*—( only one good year in ten )— 
ana tailing crops, of enhanced assessments and the stringent 
e 'y of the State demand, of increased taxation and new cur- 
rency legislation ; and the ryot’s losses in respect of crops and 
cattle alone come up in these four Deccan districts—at the 
owest, computation—to about 19—20 crores of rupees or, 
60 rimes the total assessment—(=07 lakhs)—not to 
mention a 25 to 9*0 per cent reduction in the value of his silver 
«nviug8 under the currency law. And, if, so hard-hit and 
lam-pressed, and with his means and savings all swept clean, 
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the ryot has borrowed on the security of his lands 
—his mainstay and sheet-anchor of safety in times 
of trouble—partly for the maintenance of himself 
and his family during seasons of drought and crop failure and 
to save himself and them from the degradation of going to break 
metal at Government relief works—and partly for the payment 
of his assessments to preserve his ancestral acres from the dread¬ 
ed penalty of forfeiture in case of default, is it just to set him 
down as the Bombay authorities do, as a reckless borrower, reck¬ 
lessly parting with his lauded rights, condemn these, his forced 
alienations of land, as a public crime, and deprive him by way 
of penalty of his most cherished rights ? But prejudices— 
particularly bureaucratic prejudices—die hard ; and the 
Bombay ryot has ever been the victim of bureaucratic prejudice 
as certainly as he has been the victim of the season. 

But further, the ryot is just now in the lowest depths 
of wretchedness and despair—and still on the downward incline I 
If, however, even now, by the mercy of Heaven, good seasons 
return, as we all hope and pray they may, and he gets an 
opportunity, there is warrant for the hope that he will strive 
and struggle with his characteristic energy and persistence, as 
he did during the decade which followed the famine of 1876-7, 
to repair the ravages of the past, and recover the ground he has 
lost, and will succeed. But Government sees no such prospect, 
and no ground for such hope, and is unwilling to wait and let 
the ryot have his wished-for chance and opportunity. Accord¬ 
ingly, instead of assisting him in his efforts to recover from the 
depression by sympathetic and generous treatment in the matter 
of assessments and revenue collections, and in other ways, Gov¬ 
ernment proposes, in the name of public interests, to take him 
at a terrible disadvantage, and condemning him for doing what 
every farmer in the world would have done under similar 
circumstances, pronounce him to be no longer fit to hold his 
lands in proprietary possession. And a revolutionary scheme 
of agrarian change ou the lines of land-nationalisation theories 
is formulated, under which his proprietary rights in the soil will 
be taken away from him, and he will be placed under an in¬ 
ferior tenure, "and degraded—not for his faults but for his mis¬ 
fortunes—from the proud position of a free proprietor of his 
acres—for which, it is urged, he has proved himself unfit 
by his recent “reckless” alienations of land—to what is 
scarcely distinguishable from the status of an ad scriptus 
glebce . It is some such change in the agrarian system of the 
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-that alone 


6ncv_especially in the distressed parts- 

aT)Dear9 to Government to afford the most effective solution of 
the n-rarian problem. And farther, so strongly are the autho¬ 
rities' impressed with the necessity of carrying it out at once 
that they plead urgency for it, and ask the Legislature m the 
new Land Revenue Bill to give them the requisite legal powers 
with the least possible delay. The present state of things in 
regard to revenue collection over a large part of the Presidency 
seems to offer in their view a golden “ opportunity ” for giving 
effect to the scheme—an opportunity which may not recur, 
and which Government is resolved not to let slip through 
its fingers. 


It is unfortunate, it is deplorable, that there is such a mis¬ 
reading of facts, such a misinterpretation of the pkenomemon 
at head-quarters, and still more so, that a scheme of practical 
action has been decided on, based on such a wrong appreciation 
of the situation. 


Here I conclude, and apologizing for the length of the 
lotter and reserving for another occasion a further examination 
of the new Government scheme of land reform, beg to re¬ 


main- 
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VIII. 

Ths Plan of Forfeitures. 

As I endeavoured to show on a former occasion, the ryot’s 
embarrassments on this side of India are mainly attributable, 
not so much to his want of thrift or improvident borrowing as to 
the combined operation of causes—climatic, economic, and other 
—over which he has no control. No farmer in the world is more 
handicapped in the race or has greater difficulties to contend 
against than the Bombay cultivator. With all his thrift he 
thrives not; and his is an unceasing struggle to hold his own 
against heavy odds. And an estimate of his position which 
ignores these adverse conditions under which he lives and works 
is not only inconsistent with the facts, but does grave injustice 
to him. The Bombay authorities, however, think otherwise. 
They strongly hold the view that the ryot is a reckless borrower 
—freely and without a thought for the morrow, parting with his 
proprietary rights in the soil, and hopelessly sinking fast, under 
the growing weight of his debts so recklessly incurred, to the 
position of a preaial serf working for his usurious sawkar* He is 
a most improvident cultivator, too ignorant to appreciate either 
the privileges or the responsibilities of a free proprietary status 
and the survey system which gives him such a status and lets 
him do what he pleases with his acres, is evidently a mistake 
and does not suit him. Accordingly it is proposed, under the 
new scheme of agrarian change, to take away from him his 
unlimited rights of property in the soil, including the right of 
free alienation he knows not how to exercise, and by placing him 
under an inferior, non-proprietary tenure, under which he will 
be effectually kept out of harm’s way, give him again a fresh 
start in life. And the state of land revenue collection at the 
present moment affords to Government an opportunity, such as 
may not recur, of giving effect to the contemplated scheme, and 
initiating a new departure in the agrarian system of the Presi¬ 
dency, with a view to the amelioration of the lot of the broken 
peasantry in a way and under conditions which, while they entail 
no charge oi^the finances of the State, involve absolutely no 
interference with vested rights. 


° This letter appeared over the signature 1 J.’ in the Times of India, 
dated 13th July 1901. 
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rag to the more or less disastrous crop-failures of the 
past live years, and there having been practically no remis¬ 
sions, we have just now a heavy arrear of land revenue outstand¬ 
ing in the Presidency, amounting approximately to 133*4 lakhs 
( exclusive of Poona, for which ziila the figures are not available) 
or 46 per cent of the total average demand. The sub-joined 
table given the realizations and outstanding balances during 
these six years :— 

Land-Revenue Collection—during 6' years—1895-96—1900-1. 
( In lakhs of Rupees. ) 


Year. 


Revenue for collec¬ 
tion, including 
past arrears. 

Total realizations 
including arrears. 

Balance out-standing 
at the end of revenue year 
— i.e. f on 1st August. 

1 

- .* 

o §* 

on ac¬ 
count of 
current 
year. 

on ac¬ 
count of 
past year. 

Total 

out¬ 

stand¬ 

ings. 

i I 

O *w . 

•5! ° 

QQ 

1 

« 

301*99 

300*10 

* 9 1 

1*05 

1-97 

Rs. 

699 

303*57 

289*40 

13*10 

1-00 

14-10 

1,114 

316*14 

307*56 

5*76 

2*81 

8-58 

864 

311*90 

304*13 

4*60 

3*16 

7*77 

671 

309*71 

216*05 

87*69 

5*96 

98-66 

1,30,105 

375*60 

242*2 

67*07 

66*33 

133-40 

04 • 

«• 




Total Kb. ... 

1,34,153 


1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900.. 

1900- 1* 
(Estimate). 


The year 1895-96 closed with practically a clean balance 

sheet. The arrears begin to increase with "the famine year 
1896*97 ; but the next two years having been somewhat more 
favourable, there was at the end of 1898-99 an uncollected arrear 
of only 7*7 lakhs. The year 1899-1900 followed, the most 
calamitous year of the century, showing an uncollected balance 
of 93*6 lakhs. The present year has not been very favourable 
and only a moderate collection is anticipated, and according to 
present estimates, the outstandings at the close of the° six 
years’ period aggregate 133*4 lakhs. The remissions during the 
period amount to but 1J- lakhs of rupees on an aggregate de¬ 
mand of 1,918*8 lakhs ! The outstanding arrears are thus 
distributed :— 

° Tlio figures for the current year are approximate estimate® as per 
tables laid befors the Legislative Councils at the recent MaUbleshwar 
meeting. They are exclusive of Poona, for which ziila the necessary 
statistics are not available. 
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(In lakhs of Rupees.) 
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Districts. 

Average 

land 

revenue 

demand. 

Outstanding arrears. 

Estimate 

of 

occupied 

area 

under 

arrears. 

On 

account 
of pa3t i 
year. 

On , 
account 
of current 
year. 

Total out 
stand¬ 
ings. 

Almiedabad 


15-38 

11*53 

8-79 

20*32 

70 p.c. 

Xaira ... 

# 9 # 

21*25 

10*88 

7-43 

18*31 

50 p.c. 

Punch Mahals 


3-25 

1*89 

2-97 

4*86 

90 p.c. 

Broach ... 

• • • 

22*33 

16*64 

4-02 

20*66 

7 5 p.c. 

Surat 

... 

23-77 

*73 

2-51 

3*24 

10 p.c. 

Total 

... 

86*00 

41*67 

25-72 

67*39 

51 p.c. 

Deccan. 

ISTasik 


15*46 

1*38 

4-85 

; 6*23 

31 p.c. 

Khandesh 

... 

40*48 

3*58 

4*38 

7 * 96 * 

10 p.c. 

Nagar 

... 

16*41 

8*12 

9*76 

17*88 

60 p.c. 

Sholapur... 


11*37 

2*54 

5*05 

7*59 

45 p.c. 

Satara ... 

... 

19*42 

3*71 

6*35 

10*06 

34 p.c. 

Total 

... 

103*15 

19*33 

30-39 

49-72 

30 p.c 


Konkan and S. M, 

. Districts. 


Thana ... 


12-92 


•17 

*17 

»»• 

Bijapur ... 

... 

14*10 

3*27 

7*10 

10*37 

50 p.c. 

Belgaum... 

... 

15-53 

*18 

1*25 

1*43 

8 p.c. 

Dharwar... 

... 

25-03 

*08 

1*71 

1*74 

7 p.c. 

Kolaba ... 

. . . 

12-71 

•03 

•09 

*12 

... 

Batnagiri 

... 

9-08 

1*59 

•37 

1-96 

18 p.c. 

Oanara ... 

... 

10-19 

*15 

•29 

*44 

2 p.c. 

Total 

— 

99*59 

5*33 

10-98 

16-31 

1 12 p.c. 

Grand total for 

17 






/illas of the 







Presidency 

... 

288*74 

66*33 

67*07 

133-4 

M *XC. 
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will be seen from the foregoing table, the outstanding 
balances of land revenue in the Presidency—exclusive of the 
Poona zilla—by the close of the current financial year, will be, 
according to present anticipations, about 1334 lakhs, or 46 per 
cent of the total land revenue demand. The Hon. Mr. M 011 - 
teath’s figures relating to these arrears are obviously for past' 
years, and do not include the current year’s outstandings. 
Further assuming that in the case of certain holdings two years 1 
assessment is in arrears, and in the case of others, one year’s, 
and taking the larger of the two arrears—amounts (for current 
and for past years ) as fairly representing the occupied area in 
respect of which the arrear is due,—we find, as given in the 
last column of the table that such area comes to about 30 per 
cent of the total occupied area- in the Presidency. These 
holdings, besides, must be more or less inferior holdings 
and allowing, say, 10 per cent more area for lighter assess¬ 
ments, we may not be far wrong if we put such area at about 
one-third of the total* 

Briefly, the outstanding arrear and the occupied area in 
respect of which there is the arrear are :— 

Arrear in lakhs. Occupied area. 

Gujerat Districts.. 67*39 55 per cent. 

Deccan ,, ... 49*72 30 ,, 

Konktvn and S.M. Districts.. 16*31 13 ,, 

Total.Rs. 133*4 lakhs. 33 per cent.* 

This is the amount of arrears, and this the extent of 
Occupied land to which the present proposals of Government 
relate. 

Never before in the fiscal history of the Presidency was 
•there so large an arrear of land revenue outstanding and over 
sue 1 - extensive area. There was no such failure during the 
far of 1876-77, and the four unfavourable seasons which 

pr< 1 it. Even the famine of 1896-97 passed oif with but a 

sir ncollected balance. The extensive default during the 
la* l current years is absolutely without precedent; and to 
th cut to which it is not due to contumacy or illicit 

co dtions, reveals a state of things in the rural parts which 

cu Is serious attention. It not only points to a new source 

; if the total area cf ( say) 92 lakhs of acres. 
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l)( , u«uger to the finances of the Presidency, but indicates 
existence of a degree of distress and an exhaustion of resources 
among the poorer classes of cultivators which cannot be con¬ 
templated without grave anxiety. It is these occupants who 
are for the most part in arrears. Surely those of the ryots, who 
after three or four bad seasons find themselves so utterly without 
means and without credit as to be unable to meet their obliga¬ 
tions, cannot be said, in the opinion of Government, to be well 
fit and able to profit by the survey tenure under which they at 
present hold, and the exceptional advantages it offers. They 
are among the most thriftless and improvident of cultivators— 
always living beyond their means, and piling up debt'* in good 
years on the security of their acres—so that when a bad season 
comes they have little to fall back upon in the shape of savings 
or unexhausted credit. And Government is firmly persuaded 
that the best way to help such peasants is not to give them 
remissions—which could only benefit the satvkars- hat to place 
them uuder a simpler and less onerous tenure under which they 
would have no temptation and no power to ruin themselves by 
reckless borrowing. Remissions in their case would be a 
sacrifice of revenue without any adequate quid pro quo\ 
and besides, it ought not to be forgotten that a policy of 
remissions in bad years—albeit it has the sanction of the 
highest authorities—is altogether opposed to the fundamental 
principles of the Bombay survey, under which the assessments 
are pitched so low, and the amplest allowance is made for all 
the alternations of the seasons. 


For these and like reasons Government decides against the 
grant of any remissions to these cultivators who are so heavily 
in arrears, and proposes—in their interests-—and in order to 
give them fresh chance and under easier conditions, to enforce 
the penalty of forfeiture for such default as provided for under 
the Land Revenue Code ( Sections 56 and 150 ), and declaring 
all such holdings—in respect of which the arrears are due and 
left unpaid— forfeited, and re-grant them to the defaulters 
under a new tenure, and on terms on which, and on which alone, 
he y can ever hope to improve their lot. 


The experiment of the penalty of forfeiture for default on 
so extensive a scale, and in a season of such suffering and dis¬ 
tress, is no doubt an unusual procedure. But it is a necessary 
means to the end proposed—an .indispensable step in the pro¬ 
cess. Such forfeiture alone will completely wipe* away from 
the lands both the ryot’s proprietary rights* and the sav r's 
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ims, and clear the ground for the experiment. In 
no other way can we have such a thorough clearance of existing 
encumbrances, and obtain the tabula rasa we require for the 
new scheme. The heavy incubus of the past must be taken off 
the land before we can embark on a new departure with any 
chance of success. And Government thinks that there can be 
no better opportunity of effecting such a clearance without any 
cost to the State, or interference with vested rights than the 
present, when there is such wide default, and forfeiture is one 
of the permissible penalties under the law. Exceptional situa¬ 
tions demand exceptional measures. Necessitas non hubet 
legem . 

It will undoubtedly be frankly recognised that there is a 
good deal of force in the case for forfeiture so put. But we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that the method, whatever the 
justification for its employment in the expediencies or neces¬ 
sities of the case, is nevertheless open to grave objection on 
more grounds than one. 

(1) In the first place it may be urged that the end— 
however good and desirable—cannot be held to justify the means 
employed; nor can these wholesale forfeitures be deemed the 
less revolutionary method, because they are intended to subserve 
an important object. 

(2) Secondly, it may be pointed out that forfeiture is 
after all an extreme penalty for default under the Laud Revenue 
Code, to be enforced only in exceptional cases and when every 
other process laid down m the Code for the recovery of arrears 
has been tried and found ineffective. And even so, it will be 
admitted that an extensive resort to the method—such as is 
now proposed so as to bring one-third of the total occupied area 
in the presidency under the forfeiture clauses of the Code—and 
that, too, with the deliberate object of wiping away all rights 
and claims on the lands so forfeited in order to destroy the 
existing tenure sanctioned by the Code, and create in its stead 
a new one—cannot but be opposed to the spirit and tenor of 
the Code itself, and , /ise repugnant to all ideas of legal 
consistency. It was on! v the early years of British rule in 
India, when things were a chaos, and .land revenue methods 
were at the experiments/ stage, and when official opinion— 
notably in the Madras Pr idency,-—swung violently round from 
one land theory to * i. ier, that such agrarian changes were 
carried out in this way, 4 .1 the village system was made to 
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way to-the zflmindari and the zemindari in its turr 
Superseded by the ryotwnri. But ever since things settled down 
about the middle of the past century, and land tenures and 
land revenue methods were put into their present frame, there 
lias been no instance of such a change so carried out. 

( 3) It may further be submitted that the enforcement of 
such a penalty for default in the payment of land revenue—under 
circumstances under which such default is not on offence but a 
misfortune—in seasons of drought and crop-failure—however 
excellent the object for which it is carried out, is entirely 
against all the hitherto accepted and declared principles of 
famine relief, and will stand out in the history of famine relief 
administration in this country as a solitary instance in which 
the ryot’s difficulty is so adroitly converted into the official 
experimenter’s opportunity. 

(4) So, again, it does not seem sufficiently realised 
that under this proposed plan of forfeitures it is the ryot, for 
whom all this is meant, who suffers most, and that, too, not for 
his faults but for his misfortunes. The assessment on his acres 
is about the heaviest in India and falls on his slender means with 
crushing pressure, and the oft-repeated assertion as to its being 
exceedingly moderate or even light is a mere ipse dixit of au 
irresponsible bureaucrat without any the slightest warrant in the 
tacts of the case. And other adverse conditions concurring, bis 
is always a hard straggle for existence. Under such, circum¬ 
stances", exhaustion of resources during a succession of calamit¬ 
ous seasons is no sin, and a consequent failure to pay up the 
assessment is no crime for which it can ever he right fo exact a 
penalty. But all these considerations are put on one side, and 
it is proposed, under the forfeiture clauses of the Land Kevenue 
Code, to take away from him his dearly cherished proprietary 
right in the soil as a penally for default, and push him down to 
a tower platform of life. His proprietary rights thus exting¬ 
uished, he no doubt gets a discharge from bis arrears. But. 
that does not give him a release from his other liabilities. 
These liabilities will remain, ecfbrcible by proceedings in the 
Civil Courts : only his power to m.<r f them is much reduced. 
The saw/car is welt able to take ci of himself: the ryot is 
helpless and suffers. 

Such a wholesale washing away < the ryot’s rights in the 
soil, however, such a cataclysm of ex: ing interests in the land, 
proposed to be carried out under the rfeiture clauses of the 
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.^Revenue Code over a third of the Presidency—whatever 
the high considerations of policy which have dictated it, will, 
I am afraid, be widely resented and denounced as a measure of 
spoliation even worse and more high-handed than the con¬ 
fiscatory proceedings of the Inam Commissions of the middle of 
the past century. For a parallel we may have perhaps to go 
back to the times of the Lioinian Rogations and the Graccbian. 
legislation in the history of Ancient Rome. But even the plans 
of the Gracchi brothers were not so revolutionary, as providing- 
ample compensation for extinguished landed rights. But the 
Bombay Government is acting in the matter within its legal 
powers under the Land Revenue Code, and salmpopuli supreme 
est lex is the most cogent plea it has tor all its proceedings. 


It is still uncertain how much land will ultimately come 
under the forfeiture penalty. It has been announced that Gov¬ 
ernment does not wish to enforce such forfeitures till after the 
passing of the new Revenue Bill and without due notice to the 
parties concerned. During this period of grace, I apprehend, 
there will be desperate efforts all over the Presidency to pay up 
the arrears, on the part of the ryot, to save his occupancy rights, 
which even now must be to him worth more than those arrears ; 
on the part of the soAukav to retain hold of his mortgage securi¬ 
ties. In either case, the ryot loses. If he pays op the arrears 
himself, he can only-pay out of borrowed money ; if the sawkar 
pays for him to prevent forfeiture under Section 80 of the Land 
Revenue Code, he will be entitled under Section 72 of the 
Transfer of Property Act (1882 ) to add up the amount he so 
pays to the existing debt on the land. Either way, the ryot’s 
burdens increase. And conceivably the “ffect of such added 
debt will be—especially in the case of n gages with posses¬ 
sion—to force on sales. 


These forfeitures, however, are only <. step in the process- 
There is yet another—stillmore revolutionary. These forfeitures 
carried out and some ninety-two lakhs of acres of occupied land 
in the Presidency forfeited and duly declared to be the property 
of the State, Government desires to add to them all cultivable 
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waste lauds ( about seventy-seven and a half lakhs in the Presi¬ 
dency ) and deal with the aggregate area of 170 lakhs of acres 
( half the total occupied area in the Presidency ) under the new 
scheme. 

Over this extensive area, it is proposed to create a new and 
special tenure on a non-proprietary basis, on the lines of a similar 
tenure established in the Chenab Valley in the Punjab under 
Act III of 1893 of the Supreme Legislature, or in the 
Kara Valley in Sind, under Bombay Act III of the 1899. 
Under the new tenure, the lands will be retained as the pro¬ 
perty of Government, and let out on short leases to cultivating 
tenants who will have neither the right of permanent occu¬ 
pancy nor the right of free transfer as the survey occupants have 
under the Land Revenue Code (Sections 68 and 73). The 
Punjab Alienation Act ( No. XIII of 1900 ) only modifies one 
incident of the land tenure as by law established— restricts and 
requlates the ryot’s exercise of the powers of alienation of 
land. Under the Bombay scheme it is proposed to abolish 
entirely the right of transfer. 

But there is a legal difficulty in the way. The Bombay 
Government in its executive capacity has no power under the 
Land Revenue Code to create such a tenure even in the case 
of these waste and forfeited lands, hence its appeal to the 
Legislature, as embodied in the new Land Revenue Bill. But 
the appeal itself, in the form in which it is addressed, raises a 
constitutional question of the gravest moment. Government 
does not ask the Legislature to create the desired tenure by a 
positive enactmout but demands the requisite powers under the 
amending provisions of the Bill ( Sections 8-9 ) for itself to be 
able to create it in its capacity as an executive Go vernment, 
and by an executive order. Briefly it is an appeal submitted 
by an executive Government to a Legislature for authority to 
assume some of the powers and functions which peculiarly 
appertain to the Legislature, and that, too, in a matter which 
concerns the welfare of millions of poof people. Nowhere in 
British India is land tenure a matter left to be dealt with by 
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executive authorities at their discretion. It is in 
provinces—not even excluding the Scheduled Tracts and 
Districts under the Act of 1874—governed by positive law and 
regulation. Even in the non-regulation province of the Punjab, 
when it was deemed expedient to create a special tenure 
in the Cbenab Valley some eight years ago, special legislation 
was had recourse to, and Act III of 1893 (—for the grant of 
special tenures in certain Government lands in the Punjab—) 
was passed by the Supreme'' 1 Legislature. Similarly Bombay 
Act No. Ill of 1899 was passed for special occupancies in Sind. 
The Bombay Government, however, on the present occasion and 
in a case in which it has to deal with a third of the Presidency, 
does not desire to have any of the cumbrous machinery of 
special legislation with its necessary concomitant of Court 
intervention, and proposes to take power under the new Land 
Revenue Bill to dispose of the matter in a summary way and 
in the exercise of its executive discretion. 



This however, as observed before, raises a constitutional 
question of the most serious importance which I must reserve 
for examination on another occasion. 
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IX. 



Your correspondent “ Kunbi ” thus writes in Lis letter of 
tbe 10th instant as regards agricultural indebtedness in this 
PresidencyIn the majority of mortgage cases the agricul¬ 
turist has practically no prospect of ever being able to free 
himself. The rnwkar becomes de facto occupant and the 
mortgagor becomes his serf. AH the profits from the land 
beyond what is necessary for the serf s fair maintenance go to 
the sawkar, who, over large areas in the Deccan, usually pays 
the land assessment.’’ 

Now just to show that these too general remarks require 
considerable modification to bring them into harmony with 
the true position of things, as far at least as the four Deccan 
districts under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1' ‘ • > 
for which alone we have anything like complete statistics on the 
point, are concerned, I would, with your permission, draw 
attention to a few facts. 

( 1) That mortgages with possession to which yonr cor¬ 
respondent’s observations have reference show on an average 
of vears hut a small preponderance as compared with mortgages 
without possession. Thus during the four years 1896-; — 
1899-1900, of the total mortgages in these four districts 
( 2,07,720 ) just 52-4 per cent were mortgages with possession, 
while ’ 98,006 «or 47*6 per cent were mortgages without pos¬ 
session. And it need scarcely be pointed out that in the case 
of the latter kind of mortgages ( i.e . mortgages without pos¬ 
session ) the scnvkar does not become de facto occupant, and 
the mortgagor his serf.' Here, the laud is only pledged as 
security for the debt incurred; but the mortgagor continues 
defacto as he is de jure occupant of his acres. 



1896 - 07 

1897 - 8 

1898 - 9 


This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J.’ in the limer 
of India dated 27 th July 1901, 
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t That these mortgages with possession (52*4 per cent, 
UUOAU es, far from being in the majority of cases, as is apparently 
assumed, virtually equivalent to conditional sales or represent¬ 
ing any permanent transfers of land, are usually usufructuary 
mortgages—mortgages in which the mortgagee saiakar in 
possession takes the profits in lieu of interest or appropriates 
them to the interest account, and if there is any balance, to 
reduction of the principal or more commonly bolds the land 
and enjoys the profits there-of in liquidation of both principal 
and interest for a fixed tern\ usually 10—15—20 years ), at 
the end of which the mortgagor recovers possession of his hold¬ 
ing free from the encumbrance. In cases where the mortgagor 
continues on his land as the sawkar’s tenant, he agrees to pay 
the mortgagee during the period of mortgage a fixed sum in 
cash every year or a share of the produce varying from one-halt 
to one-third ( vide Mr. Woodburies remarks on the point in 
para 4 of his report on the working of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists 7 Relief Act, 1889). 

( 3) That redemptions of such possessory mortgages are 
effected in many cases on expiry of the stipulated periods partly 
by private agreement and partly by proceedings in the Civil 
Courts. During the four years 1896-7—*1899-1.900, 2,124 
redemption suits were disposed of in the Civil Courts in these 
four Deccan zillas, with the result that mortgage claims to the 
extent of over five lakhs of rupees were settled, and the 
mortgaged holdings restored to the mortgagors. In this con¬ 
nection it may be interesting to note that, during the past 
twenty years, as net result of the working of the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists 7 Relief Act in this respect, “ the total mortgage debt 
thus settled exceeded forty-six lakhs of rupees 77 ( vide Bombay 
Administration Report for 1899-1900, page 48, as also the 
Special Judge’s Annual Reports). 

These facts, as far as these Deccan zillas go, do not seem 
to bear out your correspondent’s statement that 44 in the majority 
of mortgage cases the agriculturist has practically no prospect 
of ever being able to free himself,” and that “ the sazokar 
becomes de 
his serf.” 

Nor, again, does your correspondent’s remark in his second 
letter—that 44 it is not the borrowing that ruins him ( e. e* the 
ryot), it is the temptation to borrow when he can do without 
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to these Deccan zillas. For, here, the ryot 
borrows on the security of his acres except in cases of impera¬ 
tive necessity. Mr. Woodburn’s remarks on this aspect of the 
question are worth quoting: “If a loan must be raised and 
cannot be obtained on personal security, the land must be 
mortgaged, and the borrower, brought face to face with possible 
loss of his land, will mortgage as small an area as he can : in 
Other words, he will raise the least sum that will meet his 
necessities. If ignorance and improvidence are characteristics 
of a great portion of the cultivating classes, strong attachment 
to their land is an equally prominent feature of their character. 
I believe that one of the great merits of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act is that it brings this attachment into powerful 
operation as a deterrent from borrowing. Land is no longer 
liable for debt without a mortgage, and a ryot will not mortgage 
unless driven by necessity.” ( Report on the Working of the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, para. 24; 

Thus, as far at least as these four Deccan zillas are con¬ 
cerned, it is clear that the cause or causes of the ryot’s em¬ 
barrassments will have to be sought elsewhere than in his 
reckless borrowing on the security of bi3 holdings in the alleged 
improvident exercise of his unrestricted power of alienation. 




apply 
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It has been officially announced that the second reading of 
the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill will be taken up at 
the Budget meeting of the Legislative Council, which comes oft 
on the 22nd instant. Apparently, Government adhere to their 
original proposals, and see no reason to in any way change or 
modify them, even in the light of recent weighty expressions of 
public opinion. The question' involved is one of grave moment., 
and nothing can be more unfortunate than the haste and 
precipitation with which the authorities seem resolved to rush 
the measure through. 

The coming debate, however, on the Bill in the Legislative 
Council will be awaited with intense and anxious interest 
throughout the Presidency. There are several points in con¬ 
nection with the proposed legislation, as well as the Govern¬ 
ment scheme of agrarian change, which, notwithstanding the 
Hon. Mr. Monteath’s very fail and lucid explanatory statement 
at the Mahableshwar meeting of the Council, require further 
elucidation. Besides, the Select Committee, in their report on 
the Bill, propose several alterations and additions which will 
demand close and careful consideration at the bands of the 
Council. There is, however, one amendment they recommend, 
which, although necessary for the purposes of the new scheme, 
is nevertheless of a somewhat sweeping character, and to which 
attention may be usefully drawn. I refer to clause 6 of the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. It is entirely a new 
clause—not inserted in the original Bill as presented to the 
Council at the Mahableshwar meeting, and which is presumably 
an after-thought. It is recommended as an amendment to 
Section 56 of the Code, and is obviously intended to supply a 
a defect in the proposed plan of forfeitures, and secure,. in the 
case of forfeited lands under the scheme, a complete extinguish¬ 
ment ipso facto of existing incumbrance—which would other¬ 
wise be impossible. As the law stands at present, forfeiture 
for non-payment of land revenue as such has, strictly speaking, 
no legal consequences whatever ; it is only a condition—-albeit 
a necessary condition—precedent to the Collector s selling under 
Section 153, or otherwise disposing under Section 57 of the 

° This letter appeared over the signature * J,* in the Times of India, 
dated 19th August 1901. 
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^ fcited holding. Sale on forfeiture is the usual procedure, as 
ft is in Madras and other Provinces, and under Section 214, 
Rale 60, is compulsory except when the Collector thinks ( 1 ) 
that for some reason or other a fair price cannot be realized at 
such sale ; or (2.) that the forfeited land is required under 
Section 38 for some public purpose, such as village pasturage or 
forest reserves. # And when the land is so sold under Section 
153, the sale wipes away all claims thereto subsisting, and the 
purchaser enters on the holding absolutely, free from in¬ 
cumbrance, while the defaulting occupant who is ousted for such 
default gets, nevertheless, all that he is fairly entitled to—the 
full market value of his proprietary rights and interests minus, 
of course, the sale charges and Government land revenue arrears 
which are deducted from the proceeds—and subject more-over to 
mortgage charges, if any, under-Section 73 of the Transfer of 
Property Act, and other like claims. In certain ca^es, the de¬ 
faulter is even allowed to claim such a sale of his forfeited 
occupancy under Section 214, Rule 59 A of the Land Revenue 
Code, on the ground ( 1 ) either u that he obtained it on pay¬ 
ment of consideration for the same to Government or to the 
previous occupant, or (2) that the land comprised in tho 
occupancy has been improved since the occupancy was last 
granted by Government. 77 When, however, there is no such 
sale and the Collector thinks fit to dispose of the forfeited hold¬ 
ing otherwise under Section 57 of the Code, there is in strict 
law only transfer of possession, and which transfer does not 
extinguish the defaulting occupant/s right and does not affect 
existing incumbrances either. 

Thus it is clear that under the law as it is, a clean sweep- 
off of existing rights and claims in the case of forfeited lands 
cannot he secured except by sale. And yet the procedure of 
sale is, in the present instance, for obvious reasons, out of the 
question. Such a clearance of existing encumbrances is a 
conditio sine qua non of the contemplated scheme of agrarian 
change ; and the Select Committee propose to effect it by an 
alteration in the substantive law’ relating to forfeiture, and re¬ 
commend that Section 56 of the Land Revenue Code be so 
amended as to do away with the distinction between sale on for¬ 
feiture and other modes of disposal under Sections 153 and 57, 
and their respective legal consequences, and attach to the fact 
of forfeiture itself the legal effects of sale on forfeiture . The 
amending clause ( 6 ) of the Bill as amended declares : “ and 
such occupancy or alienated holding (i. e. forfeited for default) 
when disposed of, whether by sale as aforesaid, or by restoration 
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to tbideftuiiter, or by transfer to another person or otherwise 
how-so-ever, shall be deemed to be freed from all tenures, circum¬ 
stances, and equities theretofore created in favour of any person 
other than Government in respect ot such occupancy 01 h 
i n ,r ”_an amendment of Section 58 of the Code. 




Thus, it is proposed, under this amending clause (6 ) of the 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, to penalize default 
in payment of land revenue, and' attach-against the usage ot 
the country and the sentiments of the people—to the fact of 
forfeiture per se the penal legal effect—which it does not at 


present possess- - - -- tt M 

occupant’s proprietary rights, by reason of such default. When 
there is no sale, the defaulter gets absolutely nothing for Ins 
rights, which he loses. 


-of a virtual confiscation of the defaulting 


That some such amendment of the existing law in the 
matter of forfeiture and its legal results is required for the initia¬ 
tion of the new scheme of agrarian change Government have m 
view, may be conceded, assuming, of course, that a preliminary 
liquidation of existing liabilities, such as Major Baring ( now 
Earl Cromer) had some twenty years ago proposed for the 
Deccan ( vide Government of India’s letter to the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, dated 5th December, 1882 ) is no part of the present 
plan. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the im¬ 
posed amendment makes a radical change in the land law of 
the Presidency, almost revolutionizes the nature of occupancy 
rights under the survey system, and is—view it as we may 
little short of a confiscatory proposal. The Select Committee, 
in defending the amendment, argue in paragraph 6 of their 
report thus : ii From the wording of Section 56 ot the Code as 
it now stands, it is not certain that an occupancy which after 
forfeiture is restored to the occupant, or disposed of otherwise 
than by sale, would be free from incumbrances and rights before 
created by the occupant. As the land on forfeiture becomes 
the absolute property of Government, there is manifestly no 
reason why the encumbrances and rights before created by the 
occupant should revive when it is disposed of otherwise than by 
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The petitio principn contained in the argument so put 
& obvious. As things are at present, mere forfeiture for default 
under the Laud Revenue Code has no such legal effect as is 
attributed to it, and the forfeited land does not, ipso facto of 
such forfeiture, become the absolute property of Government— 
the proprietary rights of the survey occupant being indefeasible 
under the law except by sale. 


Further, this proposed amendment (clause 0) which seeks 
to invest forfeiture for default with such sweeping legal effects, 
makes, however, a reservation in the case of encumbrances on 
forfeited lands created by the defaulting occupant iii favour of 
Government—referring apparently to tagavi advances, land and 
improvement loaus—on the analogy of the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act of 1898, Section 46. When it is proposed to 
make the forfeited lands the “ absolute property of Govern¬ 
ment ” by reason of such forfeiture, it is not easy to understand 
the legal effect of such reservation. Presumably, under the 
saving proviso these agricultural loans will continue an 
encumbrance on the forfeited lands even after forfeiture and 
when they are granted out on the new tenure, to be enforced as 
a charge on their annual produce, though the land revenue 
arrears under Section 214, Rule 64 of the Code, will be 
remitted. 


Very large grants have been made during recent years to 
the agriculturists—particularly in the distressed districts—as 
land improvement loans and tagavi advances under Acts XIX 
Of ISp and XII of 1884, aggregating over 210 lakhs, as per 
table below. How much of the total amount so advanced 
during these years has been recovered or remitted and how much 
of the unrecovered balance is outstanding in the famine districts, 
we have no means of ascertaining. Bat that a large part 
of it still so stands out as an uncovered arrear in the rural tracts, 
there can be no doubt. And under the proposed amendment 
( clause 6 of the Amended Bill) the amouut of these loans so 
outstanding will be practically a charge, in respect of these 
forfeited lands, on the crops. 
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ns and advances to Agriculturists under the Laud 
Improvement Loans Act XIX of 1883 and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act XII of 1884. 

( In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Year. 

Land Im¬ 
provement 
Loans. 

Advances 
for sub¬ 
sistence and 
purchasing 
Seed and 
Cattle. 

Total. 

1895-6 . 

7*93 

1*93 

9*86 

1896-7 . 

33*39 

3*23 

36*62 

1897-8 . 

8*37 

14*74 

23*11 

1898-9 . 

4*92 

3*39 

8*31 

1899-1900 

26*39 

14*48 

40*87 

1900-1901 

Not 

known 

72*50 

Total (in 

lakhs 

Of its.) 

211*27 


It may be noted in this connection that the ryots who take 
up lands on the new tenure will have besides their full personal 
liability for all their existing debts—the forfeiture only technic¬ 
ally releasing the forfeited lands from the encumbrance—and 
will have to meet their saiokar's claims out of the proceeds of 
the annual crops. 

So, again, the Hon. Mr. Monteath has stated that the new 
occupants will bo allowed to hypothecate their crops and borrow 
for current needs—and these needs will be somewhat heavy at 
the start. It is not, however, clear for what periods and with 
what limitations such hypothecations of crops will be permitted^ 
under the new scheme. * The Punjab Land Alienation Act of 
last year ( Act XIII of 1900) disallows such hypothecations, 
except lor one year ( Section 15 ) ; the original Bill had pro¬ 
posed a total prohibition (vide Viceregal Council Debates). 
‘The ryot’s crops under the new tenure, though the scuokar's 
only security.for his loans and advances, will be, in the majority 
of cases, his only means of subsistence ; and such alienations 
will not be a very ^desirable form of transfer* The Deccan 
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;"%44ulturists’ Relief Aet Commission of 1891-2 went so 

■- reconiuiend, even as regards attachment and sale oi such 

crops in execution of money-loans, “ that the amount of the 
stand in o' crop which is liable to attachment should be limited 
to one-half and that this half should be sold, subject to the pay¬ 
ment by the purchaser of the Government revenue due on the 

crop attached,” pointing out that the land “ is only of use to 
the ryot in so far as it enables him to grow crops on it. It 
then'all the crops are attached and sold, the land becomes 
practically valueless to the ryot, and it is essential that some 
return must be preserved to him if the land is to be tilled at 
all.” ( Report, paragraph 52, page 54.) 

Judging, from the Hon. Mr. Monteath’s statement at the 
Mahableshwax meeting of the Council,'it does not seem likely 
that any large restrictions will be placed under the new scheme 
on such alienations ; and we have as charges on the crops in the 
case of the new occupancies ( 1 ) tagavi advances and land im¬ 
provement loans, (2) old debts, and (3) fresh hypotheca¬ 
tions for current demands. And so weighted, it is clear, the new 
occupants will not have a fresh start, with such a clean slate 
ns is erroneously supposed. 

Be this, however, as it may , the Land Revenue Bill before 
the Legislative Council with all its amendments is but a means 
to an end. And what most concerns the ryot is the new scheme 
of agrarian change Government propose to inaugurate under 
the legislation. 

It is unfortunate that we have as yet no official statement 
ns to the area likely to be affected by the Bill. The precise 
extent of land falling in must ultimately depend on the amount 
of arrears left outstanding- and that, too, in respect of holdings 
to which the benefit of remissions and suspensions has not been 
extended. Already there are desperate efforts all over the 
Presidency to nay up these famine arrears—on the part of the 
ryots to save their holdings from forfeiture, on the part of the 
rnwkars to retain hold of their mortgage securities; and it’ 
seems even doubtful if Government can have any considerable 
area to start with for their new scheme—barring, of coarse, 
cultivable waste. In one district—and that, too, about the 
poorest aud most distressed in the Presideuoy, and where unfort¬ 
unately famine conditions still prevail and some 70,000 to 
80,000 people are on relief—it is said that the whole of these 
land revenue arrears have been already recovered almost to a 
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, it is obvious that under the extraordinary 
I, neither the sawkars nor the ryots will let 
go their lands without a struggle. The sawkar will pay up 
oven in the case of the most heavily encumbered lands, while 
the ryots in the worst cases will sell up part of their holdings 
and save the rest rather than lose the whole. Further, the 
Government resolution of Friday last allowing liberal suspen¬ 
sion to bona fide agriculturists—and with retrospective effect in 
the case of forfeitures,—will still further reduce the area likely 
to come in under the new scheme, 

Thus, it is quite on the cards that the whole plan of forfeit¬ 
ures may practically break down, and not a title of the distress¬ 
ed area which it is desired to bring within the operative scope 
of the contemplated scheme of relief may fall in for such special 
treatment. And, indeed, the contingency of such failure is not 
altogether unforseen. As Government observe in their reply 
to the Deccan Sabha’s memorial ( paragraph G ): “ Doubtless, 
the arrears will in many cases be paid by persons interested in 
the land other than the occupant, and the area of experiment 
will be so far restricted,and further : “ If all or almost all 
whom it is desired to protect from temptation to borrow unduly 
'decline the condition, the experiment cannot be tried . 79 

Whether, however, the proposed plan of forfeitures suc¬ 
ceeds or fails, and whether the actual area so falling in is large 
nr small—the larger the better from the point of view of need 
of relief—the Lard economic problem behind it must remain, 
pressing for solution in this, and if not in this, in other ways, 
and under possibly different conditions. The agrarian situation 
created over a large part of the Presidency by the unprecedented 
disasters of the past decade is one of exceptional gravity, and 
cannot be ignored. Between 30 and 40 per cent of our poorer 
occupants of the soil are at this moment in the lowest depths of 
wretchedness and despair, and no responsible Government alive 
to its responsibilities in the matter, will, or indeed can afford to 
put aside the question of restorative measures of special relief. 

The forfeitures planned out, and the extraordinary powers 
asked for in the new Bill, are after all alike, as observed on a 
tormer occasion, only means to an end. With a tabula rasa so 
secured and the requisite powers obtained, Government hope to 
be able to make a new start in these distressed districts, and 
under a comprehensive scheme of agrarian change intended to 
work out in the progress of time the economic enfranchisement 
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i broken peasantry. How to rescue such a peasantry, broken 
and dispirited, and prostrated by the sufferings of a protracted 
cycle of calamitous seasons, from the slough of despond, and 
give it a fresh chance and a clear start so as to enable it to 
build up a prosperous future for itself—this and no less than 
this is, as I conceive, the task that lies before the Bombay 
authorities. Never, perhaps, in the history of Western India 
was there a task of greater magnitude and difficulty imposed on 
the Presidential Government; and in all our discussions and 
criticisms of their measures—whatever the differences of view 
that divide us—it is ouly right and fair to recognise—and re¬ 
cognise with gratitude—the courage and firmness with which 
they propose to deal with a situation of such unprecedented 
embarrassment, and their generous and anxious solicitude for 
the well-being of the poorer classes in the rural parts. 

Our complaint, however, is that the whole economic situa¬ 
tion is grievously misapprehended and misjudged at head¬ 
quarters, and that a scheme of restorative relief is formulated, 
based on a deplorable misinterpretation of the phenomenon, 
which, strange as it may appear, seeks to help the broken ryot 
and ameliorate his lot by lowering his status , annihilating his 
credit, and leaving him weakened and diminished incentives 
to exertion and improvement. He is set down as an improvident 
borrower—who only borrows when lie must, and under stress 
of hard necessity. His difficulties—which, serious though they 
are, are due not so much to his want of thrift and prudence 
as to seasonal vicissitudes and oft-recurring droughts on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to the heavy pressure of the State 
demand on his lands—are all exclusively attributed to his 
improvident extravagance and reckless borrowing. His patient 
ami manly struggles during the past decade, to hold his own 
and maintain his standard of life in the face of formidable odds, 
are ignored; and life increased indebtedness, so unavoidable 
under the circumstances, is taken by itself and made a ground 
of serious charge against him. And, accordingly, instead of 
giving him praise and credit for the way in which he has borne 
his misfortunes and stood his trials all these miserable years, 
and extending to him the generous help and encouragement, 
to which he is entitled, by a substantial alleviation of his 
burdens, it is seriously proposed—and that, too, as a policy of 
restorative relief and assistance—to take away his proprietary 
rights in the soil, out down his credit, put him in the swad- 
ling clothes of eo-ereive State protection, and holding him per¬ 
manently in statu pupillari , keep him out of debt and out of 
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ay. This is, I submit, an essentially nnsouud ani 
orrow a Positivist term ) metaphysical way of dealing with 
the hard actualities of a hard economic situation, agaiust 
which the Presidency will be justified in entering its most 
emphatic protest. 

Broadly speaking, the leading features of the Government 
scheme are two :— 

(1) The constitution of a’ new and inferior tenure for 
those broken agriculturists, on a non-proprietary basis and with 
restricted powers of transfer ; and 

(2) The vesting of absolute discretionary power, free 
from all statutory limitations, in the executive in respect of 
both the constitution of the new tenure and the administration 
of the area proposed to be placed under it. 

The scheme of remedial and ameliorative action so for¬ 
mulated suggests a double question—a question of policy and a 
question of plan —which I will with your permission reserve 
for another occasion. 
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In defending the proposed restrictions on land transfer 
under the Land Revenue Bill at the recent Council meeting in 
Poona, the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie is reported to have thus 
argued :— 

Again, why should the Government he regarded as unwise 
or ill-intentioned in their desire to place a restriction upon the 
power to alienate on the part of their rvots? Is there a single 
private landlord in India who does not object to his tenants 
possessing the right of alienation? They are not too fond of 
seeing him possessed of the perpetual occupancy right, but to a 
man they are opposed to allowing him the right of alienation. 
This right is denied to the whole class of tenants in the zemin¬ 
dar! provinces of India ; and in what position are the occupancy 
tenants of Northern India ? In precisely the same position in 
relation to their landlords as the ryots of this Presidency are in 
relation to Government. They are perpetual owners of the soil 
subject to the payment of a fair rent, which if not fixed by agree¬ 
ment is determined by an officer of Government. But have 
they—any of them—-the right of alienation ? Not one. Have 
they any difficulty in borrowing sufficient for their humble 
requirements, including their marriages, obsequial ceremonies, 
and the like ? Not at all. 

Put into syllogistic form, the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment’s argument is, briefly:— 

None of the occupancy tenants under the zemindari 
systems of Northern India have the right of alienation. 

In Bombay, under the ryotwari system, the State is the 
undisputed owner of the soil—the universal zemindar ; and the 
ryot is only a tenant holding under it, with no higher status 
than that of an occupancy tenant under a zemindar in Northern 
India. 

Therefore, he ought not to complain (so apparently argues 
the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie ) if the right of alienation ( a 
right which none of his confreres in Northern India enjoy ), a 
special privilege generously accorded to him by the State zemin¬ 
dars for which he is utterly unfit, is now taken away from him 
under the new Bill. 


This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J.’ in the Times of India 
dfftfed 6th September 1001. 
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Row here, J submit, neither premiss is absolutely correct, 
aud, whatever our view of the conclusion suggested, taken per 
se, the fallacy contained in the argument so advanced is what 
the logicians designate as a material “ fallacy of undue assump¬ 
tion of a premiss For, while the minor premiss as to the State 
ownership of the soil is opposed alike to law and theory, the 
major, taken as a statement of fact, is untrue as regards the 
great zemindar! province of Bengal, aud even in respect of the 
other provinces, cannot be accepted without large qualifications. 
And further, when the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie proceeds to 
point out that as in Northern India these occupancy tenants 
though without a transferable interest in their holdings, have no 
difficulty whatever in borrowing sufficient for tbeir° wants so 
neither will the Bombay ryots under the new tenure. I submit 
that it is not comparing like with like, and the suggestion 
based on such faulty comparison is a non sequitur . 

As to (I) State landlordism —it is simply not a tact. In 
Bombay, as in Madras, the ryot under the ryotwari tenure is as 
much and in as full a sense the proprietor of his acres as the 
zemindar in Bengal under the Cornwallis Settlement of 1793 i 3 
ol his estate, or the malguzar in the Central Provinces under 
the proprietary settlement of 1863 is of bis mahal. The Mad¬ 
ras Settlement Manual states:— 14 Under the ryotwari system 
every registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor, 
lie is at liberty to sub-let his uronertv or to t.mna-for it w * 
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^ of 1893 ; and in certain parts of Sind under Boml 
of 1899, the land is expressly reserved as the “ propt 
vernment ” and given out to occupants under a non-j 
tenure. Everywhere else, however, the State is only 
theory and fact, to a share of the produce of the soil without any 
rights of ownership. As t he Government of India put it in 
their Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 8th June _ 1889, 
commenting on Mr. J. Caird’s report on the condition of Inc 
( "vide Mr. J. (laird’s Report and Correspondence, page 33 ):— 
The Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first charge, 
the amount for which is fixed by itself on the produce of all 
revenue-paying land in India, but over the greater part of the 
Indian Empire it is no more the owner of the cultivated land 
than the owner of a rent-charge iu England is the owner of the 
land upon which it is charged ” ( para 30 ). 


Thus, there would appear to be little warrant either in the 
positive law of the land, or in authoritative declarations of 
Government for the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s assumption 
that the State is proprietor-zemindar of the soil under the 
ryotwari system iu Bombay, any more than in the rest of 
British India. 


Equally wide of the mark is the Chief Secretary to Gov¬ 
ernment’s assumption, which forms the major premiss of his 


argument, as to the occupancy tenants in Northern India 
having none, of them the right of alienation. It is a pity that 
the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie speaks on a question of such 
grave moment on defective information. For if he inquires, 
he will find that the occupancy tenants throughout Bengal 
under the zemiudari system possess and freely exercise the 
right of transfer as regulated by custom under the sanction of 
positive law—as indeed do large classes of such tenants else¬ 
where in Northern ludia. But humanvm est errare, and even 
the Pope of Rome is not always infallible. The general ques¬ 
tion, however, as to alienability of land in India, apart from 
its bearing on the Land Revem Bill, is, as you justly remarked 
a few days since, one of c-’ .lorible importance, and as in¬ 
volving an iniportavquest-. tk of principle deserves more careful 


consideration than it ha -received during recent discussions. 


The following statement, compiled from official publica¬ 
tions, briefly sums up the general position in British India, and 
may not, 1 trust, be uninteresting:— 
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Province. 

Regulation, 
Act or Rule. 

Land-bolding class¬ 
es as recognised. 

Rights of 
alienation.. 


(1) Regulation Provinces . 


(a) Madras ... 

Reg.of 1802 
and 1822, Acts 
of lb64 and 

| 1 Zemindars— 

<(d) Tenants hold¬ 
ing under zemi- 

► Free. 

.j 


1890 and Rules 

dars. 

2 Survey occupants 

(i) Bombay... 

Land Revenue 

1 Holders of alie- 


Code of1879, 
Act V of 1862, 

nated lands. 

2 Survey occupants 

> Free. 


Act III of 
1874(amended 
in 1886.) 

3 Holders of land 
under bhagdari 
and narwadari te¬ 
nures. 

4 Watandars, in¬ 
cluding matudars 

Restricted. 

Prohibited 
(sec. 1) except 
under string¬ 
ent limi¬ 
tations. 

(c) Bengal ... 

Reg. of 179 3, 
Act VIII of 
1885. 

1 Zemindars. 

2 Holders under 
these zemindars. 

(1) Tenure hold¬ 
ers and under¬ 
tenure holders. 

(2) Ryots. 

(a) Ryots at fix¬ 
ed rates. 

(b) Occupancy 
ryots. 

(c) Settled ryots. 

\d) Non occu¬ 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

"| Regulated 
| by custom 
y under 
sanction 


1 

pancy ryots. 

of law. 


1 

(3) Under-ryots. 

Prohibited. 
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{Province. 

Regulation, 
Act or Rule. 

Land-holding class¬ 
es as recognised. 

U.1 1 

Rights of 
alienation. 

(2) JSon-Regulation Province a 





(5) CentrnlL- R. Act of(l) Malguzar pro- 


Provinces. 


1881 
1889 
Tenancy 
Act of 1898 


(c) N. W. 
Provinces. 


Oudh. 


ants. 

ants. 


Other 


ten- 

ten- 


regu- 
V lated by Act 
(xill of 
J 1900. 
Restricted. 


and prietors, and 
a n d (2) Tenants holding 
under the 
(i a ) Absolute 
occupancy ten¬ 
ants. 

( b ) Occupau cy 
tenants. 

(c) Village ser¬ 
vice tenants. 

( d ) Sub-tenants 

( e) Ordinary ten¬ 
ants. 


Free. 


Prohibited 
(sec. 41 ) 


>,( 
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Act of 1873(1) Proprietors, Ta- 
and Rent Act lukdars, &c. 
of 1881. (2) Tenants holding 

under them— 

(a) Tenants at 
fixed rates. 

(5) Ex-proprietary 
tenants. 

( c ) Occupancy 
tenants. 

Estates Act of (d) Other tenants. 


„( „ BO) 

.,( „ 70) 
of T en an cy 
Act of 1898. 
?ree* 


Free (sec. 9 ) 


1869 a n d(l) Proprietors, Ta- 
Eent Act 
of 1886. 


lukdars, &c. 

(2) Tenants holding- 
under them 

(a) Occupancy 
tenants. 

(b) Other tenants 


Prohibited 
( sec. 9 ) 


Free. 


s 


Prohibited ^ 
( sec. 5 of 
Rent Act.) 
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{ a ) iSTon-mal- 

Land Revenue 

holders of survey 

Prohibited, 

g u z a r 

Act of 1881 

numbers under 


area under 
ry otwar j 
settlement 

and 1889. 

the ryot wari 
r . terms, sec. 67 A 
to 671. 


in the 




0 e n tra i 

*• 



Provinces. 




(i)Chenab 
Valley in 
the Punjab. 

Punjab Ten¬ 
ancy (special) 
Act III of 
1893. 

I 

Tenants of the State. 

Prohibited* 

(c) Certain 
parts of 

i 

i 

Sind Act I of 
1899. 

Occupants. 

Prohibited. 

Sind. 




( d ) C e r t a i n 
areas in 
Bombay 
Presidency. 

Land Re¬ 
venue Bill of 
1901. 

Occupants. 

Prohibited. 
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<sy ,/ Summarized, the general position as regards alienability 
of lands iu British India stands thus : 


Provinces. 


(1 ) Regulation Provinces.— 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal 

( 2 ) Non-regulation Provinces— 
C. Provinces, N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Punjab 
Proprietors. 


Tenants— 

At fixed rates 

Absolute occupancy \ 

! 

Occupancy j 

( 3 ) Special Tracts— 

(a) Non-malguzari villages'" 
in Central Provinces. 

( b ) Chenab Valley in 
Punjab. 

(c) Nara Valley in Sind. 

(d) Special areas in 
Bombay under the new 
L. R. Bill 


Land Alienation. 


Generally free by law or 
custom. 


Free in the N. W. Provinces 
and Oudb. 

Restricted in Punjab and C. 
Provinces. 

Free in the N. W. Provinces. 
Free in the 0. Provinces. 
Restricted in Punjab. 
Prohibited elsewhere. 


> 


Prohibited except with Gov¬ 
ernment sanction. 


A few remarks on the foregoing summary may be 

permitted. 

To take Regulation Provinces first. 

Madras^ —Here, the land-holding classes, including the 
zemindars and their tenants and the survey occupants, are all 
free to alienate their lands. 

Bombay .—And so, too, in Bombay. The watandars alone, 
as being holders of service lands, cannot, under the Hereditary 
Office Act of 1874. section 5, alienate their watan or watan 
rights. 
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Land Revenue Fbobleh. 

3fe new Laud Revenue Bill does not affect the general 
position. It only empowers the Executive Government to con¬ 
stitute, as it deems fit, special areas of waste, relinquished, and 
forfeited lands where occupancies may be given away on condi¬ 
tion of inalienability. 

ffengcth—ln Bengal, the zemindars have powers of free 
transfer : and so have the patnidars and darpatniciars and ryots 
at fixed rates. As regards the occupancy tenants, the law is 
silent—and intentionally ( vide Baden Powell'6 “ Land Systems 
of British ludia,” vol. 1, page 652); but free transfers are 
allowed under custom, which is saved by section 183 of the 
general Tenancy Act of 1885, and recognised by the Courts 
( vide, Major the Hon. K. Baring’s speech, page 401, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor—(Sir A. R. Thompson) of Bengal's speech, 
page 255, Supreme Council Proceedings, Gazette of India , 
March i2, 1883, and March 5 t 1885). 

Thus, it will be seen that in all these Regulation Provinces 
the policy of Government is to leave the land-oivning classes per¬ 
fectly free in this respect and in the secure enjoyment of their 
full proprietary rights. As regards their tenants , the steady 
and consistent effort of the British Administration has been in 
Bengal to build up a strong tenant right on the threefold basis 
offcxi'y oftenure by accrual of occupancy rights, fair rents 
and free transfer . 

Passing on to the non-Regulation Provinces, it may be 
noted that from the regular settlements of the earlier years of 
British conquest down to the very close ( 1888) of Lord 
Buffering Administration, the consistent policy of Government 
here, as in the Regulation Provinces, was to leave the pro¬ 
prietary classes unfettered powers of disposal in respect of their 
lands, and in the case of subordinate cultivators bolding under 
them, to create a strong tenant right on the Bengal plan. Since 
1889, however,—in which year the non-malguzari villages in the 
Central Provinces were, for the first time in the agrarian history 
of British India, constituted into a special area under special, 
legislation, and placed under a non-proprietary ryotwari tenure 
on the basis of non-transferability—there has been a re-action. 
To take these Provinces separately. 

Punjab. —Previous to 1899, both the landed proprietors 
and their tenants with occupancy rights had, under Lind Acts 
of 1868 and 1887, powers of free transfer. The Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act ( XIII of 1900 ) of last, year is one of geueral applica¬ 
tion, restricting and regulating but not prohibiting alienations of 
70 
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land on the part of either the land-owners or their tenants. 
Sales and mortgages are still alike allowed, though under 
certain limitations, 

iv. W. Provinces .—Prior to 1881, both the landed pro¬ 
prietors and their tenants had powers of free transfer. 
Ant XII of 1881, however, only leaves the proprietary classes 
free to alienate their lands by sale, gift, bequest or mortgage, 
bat takes away the right of such alienation from their tenants— 
except such as hold “ at fixed rates.” 

Central Provinces.—Eh.® proprietary settlement of 1863 
gave the malguzars full proprietary privileges-—including free 
transfer. The Tenancy Act of 1883 (sections 43 and 61) 
extended the right of alienation to all classes of tenants holding 
under them—onlv exercisable with their consent. The recent 
Tenancy Act ( of'l 898), passed in the face of the protests of the 
whole Province and the strong opposition of 1 he Hon. Mr. 
Chitnavis, the provincial representative in the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council, takes away the power of free transfer from 
the whole body of tenants excepting such as are absolute 
occupancy tenants; and going oven a step further, restricts the 
malguzars’ right to alienate their sir lands. 

Lastly, coming to special tracts under special legislation, 
where the State is de jure and da facto proprietor-zemindar, 
and the ryot is only a tenant of the State, holding his acres on 
a non-proprietary basis, we have absolute prohibition of alie¬ 
nation of occupied land except under Government sanction, 
which marks the culminating point of the new re-actionary 
agrarian policy inaugurated during Lord Lansdowne’s Admini¬ 
stration, though as yet within the limits of a comparatively 
small geographical area. 

The changes detailed above in the general legislation in 
the different Provinces of British India on this subject of land 
transfer involve a much larger and more important question 
of agrarian policy and plan, a brief examination ot which I 
will reserve for another occasion. 


ht\ND REVENUE ARREARS, 

The instructions of government. 


The Government of India having sanctioned the remis¬ 
sion of land revenue arrears due to famine to the extent of 
Rs. 130,000, in this Presidency, the Local Government have iri 
their Resolution of the 21st instant issued the following instruc¬ 
tions to the .District officers on the subject:— 

1. That in cases in which suspensions have been granted 
after detaile \ inquiry regarding crops reaped and ability to pay 
from resources at disposal., they can now be converted into 
remissions without further investigation. 

2. That in all other cases in which it has been deemed 
necessary or desirable to suspend or postpone the collection of 
land revenue, it should be carefully ascertained to which indi¬ 
vidual occupants relief is due and to what extent—whether the 
whole or only a proportion of the arrears due from them should 
be struck off the accounts. 

3. That occupants who reaped sufficient crops or have 
other means than borrowing of discharging their dues, are not 
of course entitled to relief. 

The intention is, the Government Resolution adds, “ that 
the revenue collection of which it was considered desirable to 
suspend owing to the inability of those from whom it is due to 
pay it at once without hardship, should now be remitted.” 

Such are briefly the fresh instructions laid down in the Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of last week regarding the remission of 
arrears of land revenue in the famine zillas. They are issued in 
supersession of previous orders on the point, but as far as one is 
able to judge, contain little that is new or indicative of change, 
and are u fortunately characterized by the same strange lack of 
sympathy with struggling poverty, that has marked the famine 
administration of the Local Government during all these trying 
years. It is disheartening to observe how the authorities still 
fondly adhere to discredited methods in the matter, and with a 
faith in their ideal excellence and effectiveness which logic and 
•experience seem alike powerless to shake or weaken. 

* This letter appeared over the signature < J. 9 in the Times 
of India dated 7th May 1902. 
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There is, first, the method of individual inquiry— which, 
as we know, has been so unsparingly condemned by Sir A. 
Macdonnell’s Commission as leading to 44 endless corruption 
and regard is to be paid, in the distribution of the proposed relief, 
not to the broad facts of crop-failure and the general conditions 
of whole villages and tracts in relation thereto, but solely and 
exclusively to the position and resources of individual culti¬ 
vators. There is here, next, the repetition of an attempt at 
a differential treatment of rich and poor ryots— ryots who 
can, and ryots who cannot pay—an attempt which the 
Punjab Government made in 1899-1900 but 4 ■ with no satis¬ 
factory result,” and had in consequence to give up—an at¬ 
tempt, moreover, which the Famine Commissi>n most strong¬ 
ly deprecate as being 46 bad in policy and difficult in practice/’ 
and as, besides, opening 44 the door to favoritism and corruption, 
as the differentiation must in practice be made on the recom¬ 
mendations of unreliable subordinates ” ( vide Report, para 
280). We have further in these fresh instructions a re asser¬ 
tion of the old familiar principle—and now with added empha¬ 
sis—that those of the occupants who have other means than 
borrowing of discharging their obligations to the State, have no 
title to ask for exemption or reduction in any shape or form, 
and that the individual cultivator’s absolute inability to meet 
his liabilities—except by resort to borrowing—as determined by 
the village officials after personal investigation into his means 
and circumstances is alone to be recognised as giving him a 
claim to such relief. 

Such are mainly the lines on which Government resolve 
that the remission of laud revenue arrears should be carried out 
in the distressed districts in the Presidency. And I submit 
that if the present orders are strictly enforced, there is grave 
reason to fear that the promised relief so distributed might not 
reach all those who deserve it, audio the extent to which they 
need it. 

The famine arrears proposed to be wiped off include actual 
suspensions at the end of the past revenue year as well as 
estimated suspensions for the current year—but mostly the 
former, amounting to 117*5 lakhs of rupees—thus distributed* 


mmrtiy 



' l&VD Bevenoe Arrears. 


•ears in lakhs of Bs. at close of 1900-1901. 



Siud. .UpM, 

The Presidency proper 


4-30 \ Total. 

113*25 j =117-55 lakhs* 


N. Div. « 42*08 

Ahmedabad ... 4*291 
Kaira ... ...12*64 j 

Pancb Mahals ... 3*65 J 

Broach... ...18 *58 

Surat .2*46 

Thana ... ... '44 


= 59*79 
5-191 
) l 


Central Div. 

XT n ««Ir 

Klmndosh ... 8*89 

Ahmednagar ...19*65 r 

Poona ... ...11*05 j 

■gholapiir .^3*59 

Satara.11*40 J 


■S; Division 

Belgaum 

Bharwar 

Bijapur 

Kanara 

Ratnagiri 

Kolaba 


= 11-37 


•921 

*46 


8*07 

•04 

1*84 

*41 


f 


The bulk of these land revenue arrears are thus in the 
districts of tue Northern and Central Divisions and in the 
Bijapur zilla of the Southern; and unfortunately it is in these 
very districts that there is even this year a famine of a more 
or .less severe type. In Abmednagar, Sholapur, and Bijapur 
the agricultural outlook is most gloomy—the general^ crop- 
deld being estimated at 4 annas or but a shade over. 1 his is 
j third famine in the Deccan within five years, and there is 
acute distress over large areas. Things are no way better in 
Gujerat. And yet the authorities are believed to take an 
unduly optimistic view of the situation in the rural parts and 
hold that the mass of cnltivators.are well able, even after all 
the calamities of the past decade, to pay up their dues without 
going to the money-lender—and, indeed, “ without hardship 
and it is not unlikely that under the severe limitations imposed 
by the present Government resolution in respect of the grant 
of remissions, a part—and possibly a large part—of these famine 
arrears might come in for “rigid colled ion,” and might be 
collected in the usual way and with the aid of the coercive 
legislation of last autumn, without much difficulty, and that, 
us far as this Presidency is concerned, the whole of the past 
“famine debt” might not be wiped clean off under a general 
measure of remission as the Government of India desire. 


A policy of land revenue remissions, however, Chalked out 
on such unsympathetic lines, and which withholds the needed 
relief under hard restrictions from all except those who in the 
opinion of the subordinate village officials are just on economic 
brink and without means, and which, moreover, sanctions a 
rigid recovery of famine outstandings from all the rest, is—-in 
the special circumstances of this Presidency which has suffered 
in these famine years as no other Province iti British India has 
suffered—open to grave challenge as calculated to cripple the 
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sources and retard the recovery of a hard-hit and „ TORCJU 
isantry. And, further, such a policy of restricted relief is 
submit, altogether inconsistent with the generous intentions 
of the Supreme Government. The Hon. Sir E. Law, referring to 
this point in the course of budget debate in the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council a few weeks since and speaking on behalf of Gov 
ernment, pointed out in reply to the Hon. Mr. Ananda Charlu • 
Our opinion on the question is that duiing the coming vear 
a very large proportion of the arrears remitted could be collected 
without any semblance of oppression. These ideas are formed 
on the reports of competent local officers who have carefully 
studied the position in the districts under their charge. We 
believe* that the remissions we have sanctioned will entail 
a direct loss of revenue in the coming year of £738,Ooo, and we 
have accepted this loss and that in subsequent years with the 
view of affording every reasonable opportunity of recuperation 
to the ryots in afflicted areas ( vide Council Proceedings. 
Gazette of India, Part VI, page 110, March 29, 1902 ). 

Thus, the main object of the Government of India iff 
sanctioning a remission of all these famine arrears —thorn* » 
large proportion of them is, in their opinion, easily recoverable— 
is not only to wipe the famine slate clean, but to afford material 
assistance to the cultivators in the famine tracts in their efforts 
to recover fnrni the ‘‘crushing blows 1 ' of the past decade! 
And the Presidency, 1 am afraid, has just reason to complain that 
the Local Government’s resolution of last week, containing 
fresh instructions on the subject, allows no proper recognition to 
this the most important object of famine policy in its closing 
phases—-and !ays down restrictions and limitations in regard to 
the distribution of the proposed relief which are calculated to 
rob this generous “ gift ” ( to use Lord Curzon’s word ) of the 
Government of India of half its grace and much of its effective¬ 
ness and practnal value. L 


The situation demands—and 


more liberal policy m this regard. And such is the confidence 
we all feel in the generous sympathies of the distinguished states 
man who at present presides over the Government of Bombay 
that it may be hoped even now, however it might look i;t„ 


hoping against hope, that be will be pleased to recognise the 
justice of our complaint in the matter, and see his way to 


modify these orders so as to bring them' into greater ’ hanLn^ 

wifh tipper rtf thfl Tinaifinn sinri n 


with the needs of the position and the generous intentions of the 
Government of India. 




ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


In their reply to the Presidency Association on the 
subject of land revenue arrears, the Bombay Government point 
out that what has been authorized by the Government of India 
is only the remission of “suspended” arrears. And this is in 
strict accordance with H. E. the Viceroy's statement in Council. 
“We ascertained," said Lord Curzon, “that the total arrears 
of land revenue already suspended in these (i.e. distressed) 
areas was just short of two crores, or a sum of .£13,20,000.. 
We resolved to wipe off the whole of these arrears by a stroke 
of the pen. It would have taken three or four years to collect 
this sum, and a good deal of it, no doubt, would have never 
been collected at all. We thought it better, however, to re¬ 
move all doubt upon the matter by writing off the entire debt 
and by compensating the Local Governments for the portion 
of it that would in ordinary circumstances have fallen to 
their share." 

The remissions,' however, so sanctioned by the Govern-* 
raent of India on this understanding and on the basis of the 
figures supplied by the Local Government relating to the 
actual, probable, and estimated suspensions of land revenue in 
Bombay ( vide G. R. of April 21), amount to 130 lakhs of 
rupees, and practically mean the wiping off by a stroke of the 
pen of the entire famine debt in the Presidency thus:— 

(a) Total outstandings of land revenue 
in the Presidency at the close of 
1900-1901 (vide Gen. Ad. Rep. App. 

V., B. (1) ..,.Rs. 1,13,25,342 

On account of 1900-l = Rs. 62,11,652 1 
,, ,, former years— ,, 51,13,690 ) 

(b) Do. for Thar and Parkar (the 

famine district in Sindh) .Rs. 74,189 

c ‘This letter appeared over the signature * J.’ in the Times of Indie* 
dated 30th July 1902. 
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(c) Estimated arrears for the current 
year proposed for remission (vide Sir 
E. Law’s Financial Statement, 
para 153) ... ... ... ... } 

Total famine land revenue arrears...Us. 1,35,64,531 
Sanctioned Remissions... „ 1,30,00,000 

Balance for future recovery...Rs. 5,64,531 

Thus, 130 lakhs out of a total of about 135£ lakhs of 
famine arrears authorized by the Supreme Government to be 
swept clean off under a comprehensive scheme of remission— 
this is the basal statistical fact that underlies and explains the 
statements in the Viceregal Council. And, viewing the matter 
in the light of this fact, 1 submit nothing is clearer than that 
what the Government of India have in view in sanctioning the 
remissions, as far, at least, as this Presidency is concerned, 
is the writing oft' of not merely a part but virtually the whole 
of these famine arrears—however designated in official phraseo- 
logy—“with the view” (in the words of Sir E. Law) “of 
affording every reasonable opportunity of recuperation to the 
ryots in afflicted areas.” 

And, yet, the Bombay Government say in their Resolution 
of 11th instant that “there has never been any intention on 
the part of this Government, nor, it is believed, on the part of 
the Government of India, to remit arrears which could at once 
be paid without hardship and to grant exemption from then- 
public dues to those who are in no way entitled to it.” This 
is, however, a disclaimer of official intentions which the public 
can hardly comprehend in the face of Sir E. Law’s clear assur¬ 
ances to the contrary in the Supreme Legislative Council. 

But, further, after putting in such a strange disclaimer 
of generous intentions in the matter on behalf not only of itself 
but also of the Government of India, the Bombay Government 
in their Resolution referred to above draw a technical distinc¬ 
tion between “ suspended ” and “ unsnspeuded ” famiue arrears 
—svdistinction, by the way, which certainly could not have 
been present to the mind of the Government of India when 
they sanctioned these remissions last March—and urge, with 
insistent emphasis, that it is only the former that have been 
authorized by the Supreme Government to be struck off the 
accounts. And the Government Resolution of April 21, which 




21,65,000 
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: the procedure to be followed in reference to these 
remissions, takes up these “suspended” famine arrears, and 
dividing them further into investigated and uninvestigated, and 
including under the latter head not only the estimated arrears 
for the current year, bat also the “probable suspensions of 
1900-1901,” directs in regard to these a close individual in¬ 
quiry. It is not known—nor have we any means of ascertain¬ 
ing—what is the precise amount of these famine arrears at 
present under investigation in pursuance of these instructions. 
But whether the amount be large or small, it is almost certain, 
as I ventured to suggest, in my letter of April 28 (Times of 
India, May 1_) that under the close sifting of individual claim 
to relief that is going on, part of these arrears will come in 
for collection. And our contention is that such collection of 

“ unremitted ” famine arrears—no matter what the amount_i> 

opposed to the pledges and assurances of the Supreme Govern 
meat, and that Government are not dealing with the matter- 
however unconsciously and under the influence of erroneous 
theories—in that spirit of broad and generous sympathy whic. 
the situation demands. This is especially the case when tin. 
question is a question of granting relief from the incubus of a 
calamitous past—not to the wealthy malguzars as in the 
Central Provinces nor, again, to the great zamindara and taluk - 
dars as in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, but to the 
small struggling occupants who hold direct of the State under 
a ryotwan system, and who have during these years suffered 
so much and borne their trials in a way which must command 

admiration. It 


Year. 


1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 


Total. 


B emission for 

failure of 
crops. 

| Irrecoverable 

balances 
struck ofi the 
accounts. 

Rs. 

1,114 

864 

671 

1,30,136 

8,04,045 

Rs. 

45,114 

39,553 

30,164 

34,082 

20,68,600 

9,36,829 

22,17,463 
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may not In 
out of place to add here that 
the total remissions in the 
Presidency on account if 
failure of crops during the 
five years 1896-97-1900-1901 
amounted to Rs. 9,36,82s-. 
while Rs. 22,17,463 had to 
be written off as irrecoverable 
outstandings—the two sums 
aggregating Rs. 31,54,292 
as per marginal table. In 
the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, during the famine 
of 1896-97, 60 lakhs of such 
famine arrears were wiped oil' 
by a stroke of the pen by 
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^ of remission to the zamindars ( vide Prov. Resolution on 
.’amine Relief, of November 23, 1897, page 28) as against 
31-5 lakhs in this Presidency during five years of more or less 
serious crop-failure. 


1 am, however, afraid it is now too late to urge these and 
similar contentions. The Local Government have long since 
made up their mind on the point, and there is an end of the 
matter as far as local remonstrances and appeals are concerned. 
Rio-htly or wrongly, the authorities are firmly convinced that 
the method of individual enquiry is the only right method in 
these matters, and that in no other way is it possible—parti¬ 
cularly under the ryotwari system—to ensure a fair and im¬ 
partial distribution of such relief to the deserving agriculturists, 
without undue sacrifice of public revenues ( vide Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment’s letter of 3rd October, 1901, to the Government of 
India). And this is the method they have consistently 
followed ever since the famine of 1896-97, though in the teeth 
of the most earnest protests of public opinion, aud as they hold, 
with eminent success, whatever its actual working results in 


other Provinces. It is true, the Famine Commission strongly 
condemn it; but there is as yet no authoritative pronouncement 
on the point by the Government of India or the Secretary of 
State- -which ’the subordinate Governments are bound loyally 
to accept. On the contrary, the Government of India Resolu¬ 
tion of 26tb August, 1901, expressly reserves the question for 
further discussion, pointing out that “ the question is one upon 
which the Government of India are unable to pass judgment 
until the opinions of Local Governments have been received and 
considered ” (para. 22). Under such circumstances, the refusal 
of the Bombay Government to accede to the prayer of the 
Presidency Association, and sanction in the present case a 
departure’from a method and a procedure which they hold to be 
the best adapted to the conditions of the Presidency, is per¬ 
fectly intelligible and need occasion no surprise—and certainly 
does not deserve to be made the subject of such severe censure 
as is contained in your editorial comments on their replies. 
There is here no “ defiance ” of authority as yon take it, though 
there is, of course, a regrettable disregard of expert advice. 
Further, in reference to this matter of famine, remissions, the 

work of individual investigation on the lines laid down in the 

Government Resolution of April 21, which began early in May, 
is now almost nearing completion. The differentiating lists 
prepared by the subordinate revenue staff of ryots who .can and 
ryots who cannot pay up, are already in most cases m the 
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'the District and Divisional authorities for final decision" 
iisposal 5 and the wiping off of these famine arrears in the 
case of the latter class of ryots will be over by the close of the 
current month. When things have advanced so far, it is, 
I think, unreasonable to expect Government to revise their 
arrangements and retrace their steps. 

There is, however, one aspect of the matter and that, too, 
of a somewhat serious and urgent^ nature, to which attention 
may be invited. As one consequence of the application of the 
method of individual, inquiry and differential treatment which 
Government have ordered, a considerable number of the poorer 
classes of ryots, whose means are completely exhausted by a 
succession of unfavourable seasons but whom the village 
officials in their infallible judgment consider as “ well able to 
pay up,” will be placed in a most unfortunate position. The 
Government orders leave here no room for the exercise of 
discretion or leniency. Already, if local accounts may be relied 
on, arrears in such cases are being collected with no small 
amount of rigour—notably in parts of Ahmednagar, Sholapur 
and Satara—and in case of default, notices are being issued to 
the defaulters, preliminary to the enforcement of the forfeiture 
clauses of the Land Revenue Code. Surely this is not as it 
•should be ! The ryots in such predicament must either borrow 
and pay up, or be prepared to submit to a deprivation of their 
proprietary rights and forfeiture of their occupancies as a 
penalty for default. As for borrowing in a year of such un¬ 
certain agricultural prospects and after such a cycle of lean 
years, it must grievously add to their already heavy embarrass¬ 
ments, and I apprehend, private sales of land will be in most 
cases resorted to as affording the best possible escape under the 
circumstances from the dilemma. This would, however, be a 
most regrettable result, a virtually compulsory expropriation of 
a number of deserving ryots ; and I would respectfully urge 
that it behoves the authorities to consider whether it may not 
be desirable to prevent such a result at the close of the famine 
cycle by sanctioning a general postponement of collection in 
such cases—remissions and suspensions being alike out of the 
question. I would add, such a postponement of collection, 
while entailing no loss of revenue, would afford to a deserving 
body of agriculturists the relief they sorely need from the pres¬ 
sure of the hour, and would be in consonance not only with 
precedent but with the accepted principles of famine relief 
administration. 
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I am much obliged to “N.” for his careful perusal of 
my recent letter in the Times of India on the subject of famine 
arrears, and have .read with interest his brief but thoughtful 
criticisms. I am, however, unable to accept the correction he 
so kindly suggests. I still think the method adopted in my 
letter of estimating these arrears is substantially right, and 
free from any serious objection. As to the arrears—remitted, 
suspended, or other—of the revenue year just expiring, we 
have, of course, little or no information beyond what is supplied 
in the last year’s Provincial Budget. But as far as the general 
balance-sheet of previous years is concerned, we are on the terra 
fima of recorded facts, and need not therefore go on the slip¬ 
pery ground of conjecture. 

seems to take it—and the assumption underlies and 
vitiates his whole calculation—that the sum of 53 lakhs of 
rupees, referred to in the Provincial Budget of last year, para. 14, 
as being the estimated amount of 44 remissions of assessment” 
due up to the evo of 1900-01, was actually wiped off the famine 
slate in that year. As a matter of fact, however, just 20*G& 
lakhs were so written off, leaving the rest of the estimated re¬ 
missions to be carried forward to the account of the current year 
and shown as an outstanding balance. So, again,, your corres¬ 
pondent thinks that the loss of revenue in 1902-93 on the year’s 
demand in consequence of the sanctioned remissions will be 55 
lakhs—and not 21*6.5 lakhs as I have put it. In para. 152 ot 
Sir E. Law’s Financial Statement, however, where the latter 
amount is given as measuring the decrease in land revenue in 
the Bombay Budget estimates as compared with those for the 
year previous, a note is added that it 4 4 is caused by the special 
remission.” The figures given in column 3—( including 
Es. 55,00,000 for Bombay )—of the table appended to para. 151 
of the Budget Statement mark, as I understand them, the 
total anticipated reduction in the collections for 1902-03. in the 
distressed tracts—consequent on the authorized remissions of 
arrears, including those of previous years as well as of the cur¬ 
rent year—and not, as 44 jS,” supposes, exclusively the latter, 
the remaining estimated loss of revenue (48*16 lakhs ) to 


° Tills letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. 7 in the Times of India 
dated 6th August 1902, 
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on the estimates of subsequent years ( vide Sir E7 
"Budget speech ). Similarly, “N.” proposes to drop out 
of the calculation the femine arrears of years previous to 1899- 
1900, mid for the reason that they are so dropped in "the Provin¬ 
cial Budget Statement of last year. They are famine arrears 
brought over from the accounts of the famine years 1896-7-8 ; 
and with all due deference to the authority of the Honourable 
the Revenue Member of Council, whose lead U N.” here seems 
to follow, I contend they ought hot to be so brushed aside. 
They are, however, a small amount, just 5*96 lakhs, and whether 
we take them into account or not, do not much affect, the gene¬ 
ral result. The estimates of suspensions and remissions given 
in para. 14 of the last year’s Provincial Budget Statement un¬ 
accountably omit these old arrears, and the Government of 
India grant of remissions, based on these estimates, excludes 
them, and they now stand, carried forward to the account of the 
current year as a balance marked out for future recovery, as 
given in my letter of the 20th instant. 

My calculation of the total famine arrears, as we find them 
at the beginning of the current revenue year, based on the 
figures in the General Administration Report for 1900-01, 
App. V—B (1) is briefly as under :— 

Lakhs of Rs. 

(1) Old famine balances outstanding at the 

end of 1899-1900 ... ... ... 5*96 

(2) Assessments outstanding . 127-96 

(a) For Revenue year 1899- Rs. 

1900 . ... 87*69 1 

Deduct —Recoveries in 1900-01 21-84 


■Sl 


Balance ... 65*85 lakhs.' 
(< b) For Revenue year 1900-01 62*11 Jf 


Total Balance... 127*96 lakhs. 

[ if. B —Noticed in the Provincial 
Budget of last year as 
Rs. 53,00,000 for estimated re¬ 
missions, and Rs. 75,00,000 
for estimated suspensions. 

( para. 14).] -— 

Total Famine Arrears...•••Rs. 133*92 lakhs* 
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Deduct —Irrecoverable Balances written 
off in 1900-01 ....Rs. 20-68 lakhs. 


Net Famine Debt for the Presidency Rs. 113*24 ,, 
Add for Thar and Parkar .Rs. *74 ,, 


Aggregate Famine Arrears 

at the beginning of current year.....Rs. 113-98 „ 

To which, if we add 21-65 lakhs, being the amount of 
estimated current revenue year’s remissions, we reach a total of 
135-63 lakhs, out of which the Government of India covers 130 
lakhs, leaving 5-6 lakhs for future collection. 

As regards the “ large remissions ” referred to in the Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of 11th instant as “ separately ordered ” up 
to the end of 1900-01, they appear to include : — 

(1) Remissions granted for failure of crops, 


aggregating. 9-36 lakhs 

and (2) Irrecoverable balances written off during 
five years since 1896-97...............22-06 


Total Rs.... 31-42 „ 

No other remissions up to the close of 1900-01 are traceable 
in the statistical returns given in the General Administration 
Reports. . These “ large remissions,” however, aggregating 
during the past five years Rs. 31-42 lakhs allowed up to the end 
of 1900-01, including irrecoverable balances struck off the 
account amounting to 22-06 lakhs, must stand outside the pale 
of the present discussion, which exclusively refers to the total 
famine outstandings at the beginning of the current revenue year* 
In this connection as well as in reference to the general question 
of famine remissions, the following figures for the past five 
years, put together from the General Administration Reports, 
may be of some use, as likely to assist the general reader in 
arriving at a right judgment on the merits of the controversy:— 













lahle showing Collections , Remissions and Outstanding Balances of Land Revenue in the Presidency proper 


Revenue 

Year. 

Total Revenue for Collection in lakhs of Rs. 

Total Realization up to 

81st July in lakhs of Rs. 

Balances Outstanding on 
1st Aug., in lakhs of Rs. 

! Current year’s reveuu e 

demand. 

Deduct .— 

Remissions on various 

accounts. 

Remi scions for fallure of 

crops including in preced¬ 

ing col. of remissions. 

Balance for collection on 

account of current year. 

Add — 

Previous years* arrears 

for recovery. 

Deduct — 

Irrecoverable balances 

written off. 

Total Balauce for col-. 

lection. 

Collections on account of 

current year. 

Collections of previous 

year’s arrears. 

to 

p 

.. O . 

o 

3 

On account of current 

year. 

Ou account of previous 

years. 

Total outstandings. 

1896-97 .. 

304*72 

2*73 

•01 

301*98 

1*97 

*45 

303-51 

288 88 

*52 

239*10 

13-10 

1*00 

14*10 

1897-98 . 

305*01 

2:59 

•00864 

302*42 

14*10 

*39 

316-14 

296-65 

10*90 

307*56 

5*76 

2*81 

8*58 

1898-99 . 

305*00 

1*38 

•00671 

303*62 

8*58 

*30 

311-90 

299 02 

5*11 

304*13 

4-60 

3*16 

I'll 

1899-1900 ... 

306-70 

4 13 

1-30135 

302*57 

I'll 

•34 

309-71 

214-58 

1*46 

21605 

87*69 

5*96 

93*68 

1900-1901 ... 

305-51 

11*22 

8-04045 

294-28 

93*67 

20*68 

f 

367 27 213-17 

t 

21-84 

254*01 

62-11 

51-13 

■113*25 

/EV.- rru. 

1,526-94 

.1 1 )^ 

22*05 

9*36 



22-06 


1 

i 

i 


I 
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Ana*, auu i tUKiu im? ujjurea are:— 

Total remissions since 1896-97. Us. 81,623, of which Its 3,186 were for failure c£ or injury to crops. 
Total outstandings, R*. 74,1 S9. ^ 4 


Or 

G&' 
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he figures as pat together in the foregoing table 
speak for themselves. The “large” famine r 
mentioned in the Government Resolution of the 11th instant as 
“ separately ordered,” during the five years ending 31st July, 
1901, come to 31-42 lakhs in all—inclusive of over 22 lakhs 
written off as irrecoverable balances—on an aggregate land 
revenue demand of 1,526-94 lakhs of rupees, or less than 2 per 
cent. The total “ ordinary ” remissions ( 22-05 lakhs ) during 
the period comprise remissions granted on various accounts, such 
as introduction of revision survey rates, losses by fire and flood, 
poverty, death and desertion, &c.—those allowed for failure of 
crops amounting to 9-36 lakhs only. 

Be this as it may, in a few days, with the close of the cur¬ 
rent month, this vexed question of famine arrears aud famiue 
remissions will cease to have any but an antiquarian interest. 
The work of wiping off these famine arrears—in the case of in¬ 
digent, cultivators at least—that is at present going on, will 
have been over by the 1st proximo; and the painful aud 
chequered chapter of famines and after-maths of famines, closed 
—and closed, let us hope and pray, for many a long year to 
come, it not for ever. Meantime, the missing monsoon has 
come to the land to relieve and gladden the hearts of the toiling 
millions, and is giving plentiful showers to the thirsty soil. A 
few more such seasons of plentiful rain, by the grace of God, 
and we may rest assured, the ryot, frugal and thrifty as he is, 
will he able to help himself, and pursue the even tenour of his 
way, free from depressing anxieties and darkening fears, though 
still needing for a time the fostering care and nursing of the 
State. 
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THE LRND REVENUE T 7ESTI0N. * 


A Defence of Mr. Dutt. 


Mr. A. Rogers, late Bombay C. S., in liis letter to vou 
of the 20th ultimo, published in the Times of India a few 
days since, refers to Mr. R. C. Butt’s recent communica- 
tionsto the Pioneer op the land revenue question, and after 
pointing out that there are in them “ certain misleading state¬ 
ments which in the interests of truth must not be allowed to go 
forth to the world as actual matters of feet,” remarks on what 
he holds to be one such, relating to the increase of land revenue 
in this Presidency during the first years of British rule, as 
under 

“Another of the half truths common to Mr. Dutt’s 
writings is contained in the following words :— 

‘ In Bombay the revenue of the territories acquiredfrom 
the last Peshwa in 1817 was increased within a few years 
from 8 to 15 millions of rupeesd 

“ Mr. Dutt (must we say designedly?) omits to mention 
that by the treaty of Basseiu in 1819 and subsequent agree¬ 
ments, the whole of the Province of Gujarat, vast in extent and 
. unsurpassed fertility, came into British possession, and the 
increase of revenue lie adduces as a proof of the rapacity of our 
methods of administration is due to extension of'territory 
and not, as he leaves it to be inferred, to oppressive taxation of 
the land already in our possession. The public may now be 
left to judge of the reliability of an author who uses such argu¬ 
ments as these.” 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. A. Rogers—who 
takes such : sympathetic interest in the well-being of the 
Bombay cultivators, and whose long and varied experience of 
revenue matters gathered in this Presidency entitles his opinioas 
on such questions to respectful consideration-does not always, 
perhaps, through excess of zeal, sufficiently weigh his words 
or make sure of his tacts before he writes to the papers. The 
only treaty of ‘Basseiu known to Indian history, and which is 
given in Aitchison’s Collection of Treaties, 3rd Ed. VoL ,? I, 


* This letter appeared over tho signature in tW Tin , 
India dated 24th September 1902, 
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page 53, is the celebrated treaty of 1S02, and 
acquisition of Gujarat and the conquest of the ^ Peshwa s 
dominions were both almost complete before the middle oi ISIS* 
Surat and Broach wore, acquired from the Scindia by the 
treaty of Sarjee Anjangaum in 1803, and Kaira from the 
Gaekwar under Art. 6 of the “ Definitive n treaty oi. 1805. 
The fourth Maratha war came on iu 1817. Kirkee was fought 
on November 5, 1817; Nagpur, Mehidpoor, and Koregaum 
followed in quick succession; and on the field of Asliti 
( February 19, 1818) the Peslmvs army was routed, and his 
power completely broken. Poona was o.ccqpiei. shortly after 
the battle of Kirkee (November 17, 1817) and Satara sur¬ 
rendered to the united British troops under General Smith and 
General Pritzler on February 10, 1818 ; and by a proclamation 
on. the following day, the Peskwa was formally deposed, and 
with certain specified exceptions, his territories ware annexed 
to the British dominions. And the war terminated with 
Bajirao’s surrender to Sir J. Malcolm on. June 3, lb 18. Later, 
Sind was conquered in 1843 ; Satara was annexed in 1845 ; 


the Panch Mahals were, in exchange for certain 


other lands, 

acquired from the Scindia in 1860 ; and finally, Kanara was 
received from, the Presidency of Madras, and added to the 
territories under the Government of Bombay. 


As regards the land revenue of the Presidency the collec¬ 
tion for the rear 1792-93 was just £79,025 when it was confined 
to Bombay and Salsette ( vide Part. Return, June 22, 1855 ). 
In 1805-06, it rose to £471,344 owing to accessions oi territory 
in Gujarat, and remained at about that level till 1816-17, 
falling sometimes as low as £388,538 as in 1S06-0/, and rising 
as high as £498,102 as in 1816-17. In 1817-18, the Peskwa’s 
dominions—including Akmedabad—were annexed, and the 
land revenue went up at a bound to £868,04 1 . This was the 
collection for the whole Presidency, including Gujarat, and 
Air. Dutfc takes it as the initial point for comparison. Lhe 
increase of land revenue itf the few following years was very- 
rapid • 

1817- 18 . . & 868,047 

1818- 19 .a f •. £1,143,041 

1819- 20 .£1,078,164 

1S20-21 .—. £1,818,314 


the fourth year of the conquest, it 
fi of ° ’ ' r ”' next three years 

were unfav vm year at* u- there ware 


stood at the high 
1822-23-24-20 
decreases. In 


large 
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there was a recovery, and in 1826-27 it mounted up 
v u,^427, as against £2,868,047 in the first year of the con¬ 
quest, ue> an increase of nearly 120 per cent in ten years. 
For some twelve years following, it remained at about that 
amount. In 1842, it rose again and was close on two millions, 
i % <?., on the eve of the annexation of Sind. 


Thus, the land revenue of the Presidency during the first 


ten years of the conquest shows a much larger increase than 


even Mr. Dutt puts it, having advanced from 86*8 lakhs in 
1817-18 to 187*3 lakhs in 1826-27. There was no territorial 
expansion during the period—as indeed down to 1843—by 
conquest or treaty cession, and the increase of land revenue was 
mainly due to revisions and heavy enhancements of the State 
demand upon the land under a system of short-term. settle¬ 
ments and, possibly to some small extent, to resumptions of 
alienated lands, and lapses of alienated revenue, and—as far as 
one is able to judge from available records—not to fresh 
acquisitions of territory as Mr. A. Rogers erroneously takes it 
to be, Or as is mentioned in para. 2 of the Bombay Govern- 
mentis Memo, in reply to Mr. Dutt’s letter ou the Bombay 
settlements ( March 30, 1901 ). 


Next, as to the oppressive nature of the land revenue 
demand so forced up. There were loud complaints on all sides,; 
aud if Mr. A. Rogers only takes the trouble to look into the 
revenue and survey reports of the time, 1)e will find ample 
evidence of the evil of over-assessment and its ruinous effects. 
The reports of Captou Robertson, Mr. Chaplin, Lieutenant 
Davidson and Captain Nash may be advantageously consulted 
on the point. The years 1822-23-24-25, as observed before, 
were bad years, and there was widespread distress in the 
Presidency. Large remissions had to be granted, and the 
realizations fell off. Mr. Pringle’s revenue survey followed 
( 1825-28-31 ), but owing to unfortunate errors it only intensi¬ 
fied instead of correcting or mitigating the evil, and deepened 
the general distress. u Every effort, lawful and unlawful, was 
made to get the utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who 
were subjected to torture—in some •*’ stances cruel and revolting 
beyond description—if they would l 't or could not yield what 
was demanded. Numbers abandoned their homes and fled into 
neighbouring Native States. Large tracts of land were thrown 
out of cultivation and in some districts no more than a third of 
the culturable area remained in occupation.” ( Adm. Rep. 
1872-73, pages 41-42 ). It was only w r hen matters had reached 
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critical stage that the present revenue survey was com ; 
menced iu 1835-3(5-37 on the lines recommended by Goldsmid 
and Wingate, as a remedial measure. And as it was extended 
from one district to another, it brought the much-needed relief 
to the long-suffering peasantry of the Presidency by a general 
lowering of the assessments, and in a few years—other causes 
concurring—effected an almost magical change in the condition 
of the rural parts. 

I trust, enough has been said to show that Mr. R. 0. Dutt’s 
statements about the increase of land revenue in this Pre¬ 
sidency during the first few years of British Administration, 
and its ruinous effects, are more than amply borne ont by the 
facts—being, indeed, under-statements of the position of things 
as it then existed, rather than otherwise, and that there is 
absolutely no foundation whatever for Mr. A. Roger’s allegation 
as to their historical incorrectness. 

The matter taken per se is of but little practical im¬ 
portance, but, strangely enough, similar mistakes occur in 
regard to these historical points in paras. 2, 4, and 5 of the 
Bombay Government’s Memo, in reply to Mr. Dutt’s letters, 
above referred to. However, Truth is Truth, and magna eat 
writas. And this is my excuse for troubling you with this 
communication. 



wnisr/f 


THE LZW® REVENUE.* 

Rent or Tax? 



The Hon’ble Mr. Muir Mackenzie like bis distinguished 
predecessor in office, Sir J* Monteath, is apparently a stre¬ 
nuous upholder of the theory that the State is the proprietor of 
the soil in India,, and that the land revenue it levies is not 
tax but rent. This theory, however, of State Landlordism is 
opposed to two distinct and authoritative declarations on the 
point. There is, first, the despatch of the Court of Directors, 
dated 17th December 1856, which emphatically repudiates the 
doctrine of State proprietorship and affirms the principle that 
the land assessment is revenue and not rent, laying clown that 
the right of the Government is not a rent, which consists of all 
the surplus produce after paying the cost of cultivation and the 
profits of agricultural stocks, but a land revenue only, which 
ought, if possible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, let the land to others 
or retain it in his own hands. Secondly, we have the despatch of 
Lord Lytton’s Government to the Secretary of State, dated 
Simla, -8th June, 1880, addressed in repay to Sir J. Caird’s Re¬ 
port on the Condition of India, observing in para. 31 : “Wo 
do not accept the accuracy of the description that the tenure 
( of land iu India) was that of cultivating tenants with no 
power to mortgage the land of the State and that land is pro¬ 
perty of the Government held by the occupier as tenant in 
hereditary succession so long as he pays the Government de¬ 
mand. bn the contrary, the sale and mortgage of land were 
recognised under the Native Governments before the establish¬ 
ment of British power, and are not- uncommon in Native States 
at the present time ; and if such transactions were rarer than 
under our administration, it was mainly because, the tenure 
being insecure, the property had little value. It has been one 
of the great objects of all the successive Governments of India 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to create property in 
land, at all events to secure and fortify and develop it to the 
utmost. The Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first 
charge, the amount of which is fixed by itself on the produce ol 
all revenue-paying land in India ; but over the greater part of 
the Indian Empire, it is no more the owner of the cultivated 
land than the owner of a rent charge in England is the owner of 
the land upon which it is charged. 77 __ 

0 This letter appeared over the signature* G. V* Joshi ” in the 
Times of India dated 25th June 1908. 
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^-^Tbese authoritative declarations as to the position of the 
State in reference to the land revenue it raises are explicit and 
emphatic declarations—which have never been at any sub¬ 
sequent period revoked or modified by competent authority. 
And I would submit that to assert, as the Revenue Member of 
Council seems disposed to do, in the face of such declarations— 
which constitute the Magna Charta of the Indian Ryot—that he 
is but a tenant of the‘State—the one great landlord in the 
country—and has no proprietary rights in the acres he tills, is 
to ignore the very fundamental principle of our existing land 
tenures. 


The point is not merely one of academic interest,, it has a 
vital bearing on the Land Revenue policy of the State in India. 
Should the rent theory, unfortunately, ever come to obtain 
general concurrence and govern our land revenue administration, 
it must follow as a logical “ sequitur as pointed out by the late 
Lord Salisbury in his weighty minute on Indian Land Revenue, 
dated 29th April, 1875—that Government is in strictness 
entitled to all that remains of the produce of the soil after the 
wages and profits are paid, and the aim of the Land Revenue 
policy of the State would be to continually force up the assess¬ 
ments to the highest pitch attainable, leaving the cultivator 
little more than a Imre subsistence, if even that inuch. It we, 
however, strenuously continue to maintain the principle, so 
authoritatively laid down in the Courts of Directors’ despatch of 
1856 and subsequently re-affirmed in the despatches of Sir C. 
Wood in 1864 and of Lord Lyttcn’s Government in 1880—that 
the State assessment on the land is revenue only, not economic 
rent, and that land throughout the country is private property, 
subject to the payment of such revenue, there will he no dis¬ 
position on the part of our Land Revenve Administration—as 
there appears to be in some quarters—to enhance its demands 
upon the land more and more to ruinous levels—out of all pro¬ 
portion to fiscal necessities and without a proper regard to 
an equitable distribution of public burdens as between the land¬ 
holding and other classes. And, it will be recognised, even in 
this Ryotwari Presidency of ours, that the Ryot—whatever the 
system or mode of laud revenue settlement—is as much the 
proprietor of his ancestral acres as the Zamindar in Bengal, the 
Mafguzar in the Central Provinces, or the Talukdar in Oudb 
is of his paternal estates—and is entitled in legal right as in 
equity to like protection against rack-renting and unjust and 
exorbitant demands on the part of the State. 
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Early next week—should there, of course, be no departure 
from the published programme—Sir Colin Scotfc-Moncrieff and 
the members of the Indian Irrigation Commission will be 
amongst us, and enter upon a most interesting inquiry into the 
irrigational needs of the Presidency, such as we never had before. 
Nothing definite is as yet known as to the exact procedure they 
will follow, or even as to the specific aspects of the problem they 
propose to investigate. But we have the welcome official 
announcement that"while they remain in Bombay, they will 
have the assistance of the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie, Chief 
Secretary to Government, as a local tC Revenue Officer This 
is as it should be, and will doubtless give widespread satisfaction, 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie is not only an officer of distinguished 
revenue experience, but has a close, intimate acquaintance with 
the agricultural industry of the Presidency and its requirements, 
such as few can claim ; and his nomination as a local member 
to take part in the inquiries and deliberations of the Commission 
while here is a guarantee that this irrigational question as it 
affects Bombay will undergo a most careful investigation in all 
its important ‘bearings. It is, however, impossible to avoid 
some feeling of regret that while some of the Provinces concerned 
in the inquiry are so well represented on the Commission, this 
Presidency, whose need in the matter is about the greatest, has 
no representative associated with them to assist them in arriv¬ 
ing at their final conclusions. 

The inquiry entrusted to the Commission, by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Resolutions of March 13th and September 13th, 
1901, is a special inquiry of an essentially technical character. 
It follows in the main the lines of the recommendations of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Public Works of 1879, and the 
Famine Commissions of 1880 and 1898, and may be broadly 
described as a comprehensive and systematic effort to investigate 
the irrigational problem as it presents itself in the different 
provinces of British India under their local conditions of agri¬ 
culture. The Commissioners arc invited to deal with the pro¬ 
blem 44 in each tract in its broader aspects, with reference, 
historically, to what has actually been done and to recorded re¬ 
sults ; with reference, next to such completed or half-completed 
or conceived projects as may exist; and with reference, lastly, 

° This letter appeared over the signature 4 J. 9 in the Times of I?iclia> 
dated 19th December 1901, 
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need of and scope for irrigation, considered in connection 
the physical and climatic peculiarities of the region." 
( Vide Government of India Resolution, March 13, para. 5.) 
The object of the inquiry, planned out on such comprehensive 
lines, is, as Lord George Hamilton explained in the course of 
his Indian Budget Statement in the House of Commons in 
August last, “to bring together into one focus all forms of 
irrigation, and lay down, both as regards Government work and 
private effort, rules for their interlacing, encouragement, and 
control ” for future guidance. And the Government of India 
hopes that the inquiry so carried out will yield results of the 
utmost practical and permanent value, and that on the basis of 
such results “ a p ith of progress may be marked out which it 
should be possible prudently and consistently to pursue." 


This irrigational inquiry projected on so extensive a scale is 
apparently the first of its kind undertaken in the history of 
British Indian administration, and is one of vital importance 
from the point of view not only of famine prevention, but also 
ot the efficiency and prosperity of Indian agriculture. Irriga¬ 
tion with us is not only one of the first conditions of a 
prosperous agriculture, but is, besides, one of the most effective 
means of protecting the country from drought and famine ; 
and it is disappointing to see that comparatively so little has 
yet been accomplished in the matter—especially in Western 
India. In the Government of India Resolution of March last, 
the Governor-General in Council frankly avows his conviction 
that “ many opportunities exist in various parts of India, which 
arc at present not utilised or are vary imperfectly utilised for 
minor canals, storage reservoirs, and other irrigational works 
on a comparatively small scale, which may or may not be pro¬ 
ductive in the technical sense of the term, but which will afford 
material protection from drought," and regard it as a matter of 
the most pressing necessity “ to see that the country is pro¬ 
tected, so far as may be practicable, from the desolating effects 
of drought by the intelligent utilisation to the fullest extent of 


every potential meins of irrigation.” Sir A. Macdonell’s 


^ O - - - - 

Commission follow with a similar expression of opinion, observ 
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351 of their Report: “ that there is a wide fieh 
instruction of irrigation works. All provinces do not 
deed present, practical schemes for the construction of great 
canals ; but the possibilities of smaller protective works have 
in no province been exhausted, while in some provinces, 
they have as yet hardly been examined. For storage tanks,, 
reservoirs and, above all, irrigation wells, the scope and the 
necessity are very great.” The, (Government of India is deter¬ 
mined that such unaccountable and prolonged 4 4 indifference ’ 9 
to the demands of a plain national duty shall cease, and th at 
so far as in it lies, a resolute and sustained endeavour shall be 
made throughout British India to utilize to the utmost the* 
generous “ gift of nature ” in this regard for the purpose not 
only of giving the country direct protection from drought and 
famine, but also o:f promoting the efficiency of agriculture—the 
one surviving national industry on which more than 8b 
per cent of the people depend for their daily bread. And the 
nation will hail with peculiar satisfaction such determination 
as one more unmistakable indication of a new and welcome 
o wakening, under the present regime , on the part of the highest 
authorities to the grave responsibility that lies on Government 
in regard generally to the condition-of-the-people question— 
after the bitter experiences of a sad and protracted past $ and 
will follow with great and expectant interest the progress of 
the present inquiry. 

As far as Bombay is concerned, this irrigational. inquiry 
does not come a day too soon. For, as the Lyall Famine Com- 
mission point out (vide Report, para. 567,) “ there are few 
parts of India iu which protective works are more urgently re¬ 
quired ” than in Bombay j and yet, as will be presently shown, 
there is no British Indian province equally exposed ancl liable 
to drought—worse oft* for water and water-works. Surely, 
nothing can be more depressing and humiliating than the fact 
that, after forty years* and more of continuous preparatory 
effort, the recent famines—particularly on this side of India— 
should Lave been so destroying and devastating in their effects ! 
Not to speak of the suffering and distress they involved, the 
ryots’ losses in respect of crops and cattles amounted, as Lord 
George Hamilton pointed out in his Budget speech in Parlia¬ 
ment, in August last, to no less than 50 million sterling, or 
''5 erores of rupees, in Western India ; and ohe cannot resist 
the reflection that one-tenth of the amount, if well and judicious¬ 
ly applied to the development of irrigation, would have 
assuredly been the means of not only averting half the wreck- 
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Ugbybut also putting the Presidency in a proper postur^jr 
defence against drought and its dreadful results. For, it has to 
bo borne in mind that our extensive crop failures that occurred 
in the recent years of famine occurred not through blight, not 
through the ryot’s lazy indifference, but solely through want of 
water for the fields. In 1890-97, the rainfall of the season was 
not much in defect of the normal, but was capriciously and 
unevenly distributed, notably in the Central Division. The 
rain that fell, fell in heavy bursts early and late ; the rivers were 
in flood, and the hill streams swelled into torrents as usual; but 
this magnificent volume of water the heavens sent us rolled for 
the most part useless to the sea for want of adequate means 
by which to lead it off and turn it on the parched and thirsty 
lands. So, too, in 1899-1900, though the rain-fall of the year 
was scanty and much below the average all the Presidency over, 
there was still enough water in the rivers and in the streams, 
which, had there been means of utilizing it, might have saved 
half the crops. 

Our Bombay Irrigation Department was organised in 1862, 
and ever since then this question of irrigational supply for agri¬ 
cultural purposes has been under the consideration of the 
Bombay authorities ; and yet, as will be seen from the table 
subjoined, our progress in this matter, as measured by the total 
breadth of irrigated acreage in a fairly normal year, is about the 
smallest in India :— 


Net Cropped 


Irrigated area Proportion of 
in millions of Irrigated to 


area m 

Province. millions of 


acres in Cropped areas 
1898-99. in 1898-99. 


acres in 
1898-99. 


Punjab 


N. W. Provinces 


Oudh 

Madras 


18-241 

25*010 

8-600 

24-511 

5-902 

23-96 


( 6*000 v i u 

6-116 22 p. c. 

. Oft'n 1 r. 


8-967 49 p. c. 

7-270 29 p. c. 

2-383 27-5 „ 


Mysore ... 
Bombay ... 
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.-..•.»>Hts, while in a normal year like 1898-09, the Panjab ha 
close-in 50 per cent of its cropped areas under irrigation, the 
North-West Provinces have 29 per cent, Oudh has 2c5 per 
•cent, Madras 25 percent and even Mysore over 15 per cent, 
this Presidency has but a bare 4 per cent of its total cropped 
acreage irrigated ! This marks a serious position of things from 
the point of°view of famine protection which matt arrest atten¬ 
tion and invite inquiry. 

Our irrigation'll resources are admittedly not so great as 
those of the Punjab or the North-West Provinces. We have no 
"lacier-fed and mighty rivers as in the Punjab to spread over 
and fertilise our rolling uplands, and no underground fresh-water 
sea as in the North-West Provinces to tap, and, besides, our 
trappean and basaltic formations and climatic features present 
difficulties in the way of artificial irrigation, such as do not exist 
elsewhere. But we have our rivers which never fail and our 
hill streams and drainage areas and catchment basins innumer¬ 
able, which only wait to be utilised by the skill and enterprise 
of our irrigation engineers. Mysore is in no way a more favoured 
region, and yet even that Native State is far ahead of us in the 
matter of irrigational equipment. 

Thus, the comparative smallness of our present irrigational 
supply—considered particularly in relation to the not incon¬ 
siderable facilities we possess— after forty years of P. W. 
activity, is the first fact that may be pressed on the attention of 
the Irrigation Commission, and may serve as a starting point for 
their investigations. 





IRRMSaTION IN THE OEeeHN.* 


The Advahtac.es or Weirs. 


I have read with much interest Mr. Mollison’s very im¬ 
portant evidence before the Irrigation Commission at their recent- 
Biisipur meeting as reported in your issue of the 10th instant . 
After referring inter alia to the advantages of weir-irrigation in 
general, and its special suitability to the needs of the Deccan 
in particular, and pointing ont the great scope that exsists for 
its extension in this part of the Presidency, the Inspector- 
General of Agriculture suggests a practical scheme with a view 
to promoting such extension, which deserves careful considera¬ 
tion. It is a pleasure to me to find that Mr. Mollison’s scheme 
in its central conception does not essentially differ from the 
one I ventured to put forward in the 'limes of India of 31st 
ultimo. The most important question in regard to this class of 
irrigational works is not a question of geological or climatic 
conditions, but one of executive agency, and Mr. Mollisou with 
a fine perception of the necessities of the situation does not 
ignore or put it aside but looks it fairly in the face. He does 
not, expect the ryots, in their present weakness and individual 
isolation, to undertake the construction of these weirs or 
bandharas —a work which lies manifestly beyond their enter¬ 
prise or resource ; nor, again, would he—with due regard to 
the proper limits of State intervention in such matters—have 
Government take up the work and carry it out by its own 
agency as so many revenue authorities would have it do. But 
he boldly goes in for an intermediate agency to stand as between 
the State and the individual cultivator, and render to the 
agricultural industry of the Presidency the kind and measure of 
help that the great Zamiudar landlords and proprietory com¬ 
munities, do in Northern India. He would have the old village 
communities of the Deccau back again, to whom to entrust 
this portion of the general irrigational work of the Province. 
But here, in limine, we are confronted with a formidable, if not 
an insuperable, difficulty. As tilings are, these village com¬ 
munities, on whose corporate initiative and action the Inspector- 
General of Agriculture relies in the matter, are non-existent 
as corporate units, or as the Bombay Government would put it 
are no longer the “ living rural organisations ” they once were. 

~ ® This.letter appeared over the signature ‘J.’ in the Tunes of India. 

dated 15th January 1902. 
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aim some shape or other of these defunct 
is a conditio sine qua non of the proposed 
scheme. Mr. Mollison does not indicate in what; way such an 
. organic change could be effected, and the old village com¬ 
munities, re*constituted on their ancient footing, and re-clothed 
with their old communal powers and functions. But I have no 
doubt that be bas in view sornosuch special legislation for the 
purpose as I have proposed. The village communities so 
restored, Mr. Mollisou would give over to them these bandhara 
works, and leave the matter there. He would not apparently 
go further, and have any larger corporate organisations. In such 
, matters,—as, however, the bunding of hill streams and nullahs 
and water-courses, and the regulation of such impounded water 
supply for imgafcioual purposes,—the adjustment of water-rights 
asbetween village and village, or between one set of villages and 
another, would be no easy or simple thing as Mr. Mollisou im¬ 
agines, and no preliminary survey and settlement of such interlaced 
rights—such as he suggests—no matter how carefully carried out 
—could suffice. It would be found both necessary and expedient to 
group these village .communities for proper working of the 
scheme into small rural unions in the way proposed in my letter. 
Besides, these village organisations so revived, would necessarily 
require to have a command of assured resources in the form of 
special funds for the purpose, and powers of borrowing on com¬ 
munal responsibility— a point, however, on which Mr. Mollison 
is silent. But he seems to agree with rue that to start a scheme 
of this nature, and give it a fair trial ? it would be necessary to 
allow the village communities some special concessions. 
Accordingly he proposes to exempt such bandhara (weir) 
works constructed by their agency from taxation for a term of 5 
to 10 years, after which he would impose on each (weir) 
bandhara a moderate consolidated charge, leaving its individual 
apportionment to the rural communities concerned These are, 

I admit, substantial concessions, and wpuid undoubtedly go some 
wav. But I am afraid, they would be found in practice to be 
far from adequate to the end proposed. As regards the kuteka 
weirs, they would in most cases have to be renewed from year 
to year, and the cost of such renewal would be far from light. 
In the case of ihtpucca works, on the other hand, there would 
bo the heavy initial capital outlay, which with recurrent charges 
for maintenance and periodical repair would involve large 
liabilities* And to further weight,these works—whether of the 
one kind or other—with special pat assessment, would, I sub¬ 
mit, have in many cases a deterrent, if not a positively pro- 
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e, effect, and rob the scheme of much of its practical 
value. The water to be used i3 not sub-soil water—an insuper¬ 
able adjunct of the soil—but rain water for the most part, or as 
the Gujerat ryot would put it, akassia jalu —the gift of the 
skies ; and if only the revenue point of view—which weighs so 
much with the authorities ou this side of India in these matters 

_could for once be made to give way to larger considerations of 

national economic safety, we should, I respectfully submit, go 
in for a total exemption of such bandhara irrigation works from 
special water assessment. The ryot’s private improvements— 
wells, tals, and such like—enjoy such absolute immunity under 
the existing Land Itevenue Code ; aud it is not easy to see why 
a similar concession may not be equitably extended to these 
communal works carried out by the village communities by 
their own communal efforts and enterprise. 


But these are more or less minor matters of detail, and 
need present no insurmountable difficulty. Mean-while, it may 
be observed that Mr. Mollison’s scheme, as put forward before 
the Irrigation Commission for the development and extension of 
weir irrigation in the Deccan ou the basis of a reconstitution of 
our old village communities, is one the practical importance and 
urgency of which cannot be over-estimated, and deserves all the 
support it cau receive. And should it meet—as there is no 
doubt that it will—with the approval and sanction of Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff’s Commission, and be loyally given effect to, 
it would be a lasting boon to the Deccan and its hard-hit and 
long suffering peasantry. A measure of protection from drought 
by the multiplication of those bandhara works would be attain¬ 
ed, apparently impossible under any other arrangements. 
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IRRIGATION IN BOMBAY.* 


The case for Government Aid, 


As pointed out on a former occasion, the total irrigate d 
area in this Presidency comes to about 4 per cent of the net 
acreage under crops, as against 49 per cent in the Punjab, 
29 per cent in the North-West Provinces, 27*7 per cent in 
Oudh, 24 per cent in Madras, and 15*2 per cent in Mysore. 

Looking to the chief sources of irrigafcional supply and 
taking the figures for 1898-99—a fairly normal year—we find 
the Presidency compares thus with other Provinces in respect 
of the total area under irrigation:— 

(In millions of acres.) 


Province. 

Net cropped area. 

Total irrigated area. 

Percentage of irrigated 
to net 
cropped area. 

Irrigated from 

Well 

and private 
canals. 

Tanks and 

other 

minor works. 

Government 

Works. 

Area- 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
irriga¬ 
tion. 

Area. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
irriga¬ 
tion. 

Area. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
irriga¬ 
tion. 

Punjab 

18*241 

8*067 

49 

4*787 

53*8 

1 

*198 

2*2 

3-981 

44 

N. W. 






1 




Provinces,.^ 

25*030 

7*270 

29 

3*835 

53* 

1*651 

227 

1-783 

24* ' 

Oudh 

8*600 

2*383 

27*7 

1*353 

568 

1*029 

43*2 

... 


Madras 

25*511 

6*116 

24* 

1*169 

19 

2*241 

37* 

2704 

44 

Mysore 

5902 

*909 

15*2 

*70 

7 

*738 

82 

•101 

11 

0. Provinces 

15*808 

*654 

4*1 

*82 

13 

*572 

87 

... 

••• 

Total ... 

99*092 

26-299 

26 

11*296 

43 

6'429 

M 

8*569 

32*6 

Bombay ... 

23*962 

•934 

3*8 

*572 

61* 

244 

26 

*116 

13* 


*This letter appeared over the signature 1 J7 in the Times of 
India dated 18th January 1902. 






































From the foregoing table it will be seen that while the 
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aggregate irrigated area in the Presidency is bat a bare 4 per 
*cent of the cropped acreage, wells and private canals provide 
by far the largest percentage even of such irrigation—full 
*61 per cent as against an average of 43 per cent for other 
Provinces. The Otidh, North-West Provinces, and Punjab 
figures come close to it, but in Madras such irrigation is only 
119 per cent of the total, in the Central Provinces 13, and in 
Mysore only 7 per cent. As to tanks and other village works, 
the percentage of irrigation so supplied is here about 26 as 
against 43 in Oudh, 82 in Mysore, and 87 in the Central 
Provinces—a notable disparity; while Government works help 
the ryot to irrigate an additional 13 per cent of his acres, 
as against 32 per cent elsewhere, 44 per cent in Madras and 
the Punjab, 24 per cent in the North-West Provinces, and 
11 per cent in Mysore. It is worth noticing in this connection 
that no-where else—except in Berar, where there is but little 
other irrigation—is dependence placed to so large an extent 
{proportionately on well-irrigation as in this Presidency. 

The wells are here as elsewhere the private property of 
the individual ryots, and furnish a measure of this unaided 
enterprise and self-help in the matter. The tanks and other 
village works, roughly speaking, represent for the most part 
the outcome of rural communal or co-operative effort, while 
Government works constitute the extent of direct State aid 


•accorded to the agricultural industry of the country. Regarded 
Irora this point of view, it is noticeable how largely the ryot 


in this Presidency, as compared with other Provinces, is left 
’ to rely on his own individual resources, and how small is the 
•direct State assistance that is extended to him in this direction. 
As to communal village works—such as tanks, and ponds, 
and reservoirs, and rivers—he does not get here much help 
from them—2| lakhs of acres being all the area so irrigated, 
which is not even one-sixth of What his confrere commands in 
the North-West Provinces, nor even one-third of what we 
have in the adjourning Native State of Mysore—a painiully 
remarkable fact, especially in a Province where such works 
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one time most numerous, but where few such now 
remain available for this purpose, owing to the deplorable 
disintegration that has taken place during the past three 
'quarters of a century of its old village organisations. 

Talcing all these different sources of supply together, the 
total irrigational equipment of » the Presidency is at present 
as under: — 


No. 


Area irrigated in 
acres in 3898-99. 


A —Private Works— 

(a) Wells ..;. 2,07,057 

Pace a . 1,26,360 | 

Knteha. 80,697 f 

(b) Private canals, including \ 

Canal distributories in f 
Poona, Bijapur and 7 
Canara. J 

E-Village Communal Works— 

(a) Tanks— 

Pucca . 746 ) T < 1 - 

Khitcha ...... 10,369 ) 11,110 

•O —Government Works— 

6 Canals and 20 Tanks.. 



[ Works in disrepair and disuse number 26,675 wells and 2,78‘4 tanks 
And other works. ] 

Taking the working irrigational equipment, such as we 
nave at .present, it is only too obvious how utterly inadequate it 
is for our agricultural needs such* as it is, it does not even 
•enable the Tyot in this Presidency—admittedly one of the driest 
and most precarious regions in all India—to irrigate a 
twentieth part of his total cropped acreage, and leaves him 
for the bulk of lus cropping entirely dependent on the year's 
beauty and fluctuating rain-fall. As to wells , on which so much 
reliance is placed, they number but a trifle over two lakhs for 
an aggregate roll of over 14 lakhs of holdings, large and 
small, in the Presidency, so that barely 1 in 7 holdings is, as 
things are, protected by a well. Similarly, we have just 11,115 
rtilage works for a total of 23,400 villages in rural Bombay, 
giving not even one such irrigating work per two villages. 

74 

















Turning to Government works, we have at present, a & 
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noted above, six canal systems and twenty tanks thus dis 
tributed :— 

1. Hatmati and Kharicut in Abmedabad. 

2. Panjra river works and Jamda canals 

in Khar.desh. 


3., Kadva river works in Nasik. ( 6 canal systems. 

4. Pravara river works in Abmednagar. f in all. 


5. Mula, Mutha and Nera works in Poona. 

0. Krishna, Man and Yerla works in 
Satara. 

As for tanks , we have four in Poona, Sholapur and Dhar- 
war each, two in Khandesh and Rijapur, and four in four other* 
districts. 

The canals and tanks together supply irrigation to a little 
over a lakh of acres. There is not a single Government irriga¬ 
tion work in the Konkan districts where the entire irrigation 
(above 38,000 acres) is dependent on private works. In. 
Gujarat there is but one solitary canal commanding 8,000 
acres; while in the Deccan and Karnatic, whole tracts lie 
practically unprovided for. In Bijapar, for instance—a district 
admittedly the most precarious in the arid upland—no more 
than some 15,000 acres, out of a total croppeiarea of 27,87,225 
acres are protected by irrigation and we have only just two 
small tanks —Muckkundi and Nilgund —under the Irrigation 
Department, only recently taken in hand, likely to irrigate no 
more than 100 to 150 acres, while all the noble rivers of the 
zillas—the Bbima, the Dan, the Krishna, and the Malprabha— 
which would present to the eye of a Sir Arthur Cotton or a 
Colonel Fyfe magnificent facilities for irrigational supply, are 
suffered to course on in their channels unutilised to the sea; 
And this, too, be it remembered, after the bitter experiences of 
three calamitous famines during the past quarter of a century. 

Looting next to capital outlay on these Government works, 
we find it amounted to £1,798,204 up to close of 1899-1900 
(vide Material and Moral Progress Report for the year, pago 
154 ) in the Presidency, exclusive of Sind, and thus compares 
with similar expenditure in other Provinces- 
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Capital outlay Land 
on irrigation works Revenue 
in millions in millions 
Provinces. £ sterling of sterling 
up to end of in 1895- 

1899-1900. 1896. 


Tercentage of 
capital outlay to 
Land Revenue. 


Bengal.«... 

N. W. Provinces 

5-112 

, 3-905 

126 : 

and. Oudh ...... 

6-020 

6-016 

100 

Jhujab.. 

6-311 

2-396 

264 

Madras. 

6-039 

5.009 

120 

Bombay .. 

1-798 

2-000 

90 


Thus while Bengal has a total outlay on such irrigation 
works up to end of 1899-1900 amounting to 226 per cent of 
its land revenue, the North-West Provinces and Oudh have 
100 per cent, the Punjab has 264 per cent, and Madras has 
120 per cent, Bombay, so peculiarly liable to drought and) 
famines, has only 90 per cent of its year’s land revenue demand 
so spent. To put the matter in another aspect, while the ryots' 
losses in this Presidency amounted, according to Lord George 
Hamilton, to full 56 millions sterling during the last two 
famines, not even an aggregate sum equal to a year’s laud. 1 
revenue has been expended on these works of protective irriga¬ 
tion during the past three-quarters of a century. 

Here, however, the responsibility rests—not with the 
Local Government, which is, under the existing extraordinary 
arrangements of Provincial Finance, divested of all power of in¬ 
dependent and initiative control in the matter,—but exclusively 
with the Supreme Government, which sanctions these works 
and provides the requisite funds out of its own revenues. And. 
as far as the distribution of Imperial funds for this class of 
works as between province and province is concerned, I contend 
Bombay has just reason to complain that it has not received 
all these years at the hands of the Government of India any¬ 
thing like a just or equal treatment. 

But it is said that there is not much scope for large works 
in this Presidency, the physical configuration of the country be¬ 
ing against any such effort.. Now, how far this is a correct 
view of the matter, and whether none of our Bombay rivers like 
the Narbada, the Tapti, the Godavari, the Bliima, and the 
Tnngabhadra can be advantageously utilized for purposes of 
irrigation, it is, of course, for Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff’s Com¬ 
mission to consider. But it may be allowable to remark that. 
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TfV have had sirvevs and surveys over again of most of these 
rivers, and irrigitional projects planned out thirty and twenty 
years ago 'shelve?* mostly on financial grounds. Among the 
projects so shelved may be mentioned the Godavari, Girnar, 
Aner, and Don sclnmes. 

Be th^t, however, as it may, and whether or no .large 
works could be carried out in this Presidency, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that cnete was, and is, the amplest scope 
for less ambitious schemes. About. 2,874 village tanks and 
other works are at this moment in disrepair, and^oonsecpiently 
in disuse ; and so, too, are most of the weirs in Kliandesh and 
elsewhere. Besides, innumerable small works might have been 
executed in ail parts of the Presidency to the lasting benefit of 
the ryot and his industry. But the sympathy with the poor 
cultivator’s needs and difficulties, and the will that must spring 
from it to help him are alike wanting—and the 64 eternal want 
of pence ” for things useful though unpretentious has so far 
blocked the way. 

There is one more point in connection with these Govern¬ 
ment works which deserves careful consideration. The water- 
rates here charged per acre irrigated are heavier than in other 
Provinces. The following table is given in a recent Note on 
the subject by Mr. A. R. Becher, Accountant-Gen,enil,P.W.DM 
dated July 26, 1901 {vide Gazette of India , Supplement, 
August 3, 1901) 


Province. 

. i 

Irrigation 

Revenue 

Assessed. 

Irrigated 

Acreage. 

Rate of 
Revenue 
per acre. 

I 

-Bombay—Deccan and 

Rs 4 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Gujarat 

4,46,718 

67,81.0 

6-6 

Madras... 

1,09,84,823 

2.768,068 

4 

N.W.P. and Oudh ... 

98,78,152 

2,653,494 

3-6 

Punjab. 

1,34,06.322 

3,893,403 

3«5 

Bengal ... 

13,97,144 

727,028 

1-9 

Bombay—Sind. 

13,24,661 

808,140 

1-9 

Total {Is... 

3,74.37,820 

Acres. 

10.918,012 

Rate per 
acre Rs. 3-4 
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s, the Bombay water-rate on the major works is nearly 
twlctffhe average for Iiulia, four times the rate in Bengal, and 
nearly twice the rate prevailing in the N. W. Provinces and 
Oudh and the Punjab. For perennial crops, our present rates 
vary from Rs. 10 and Its. 40 on the Mutha canals in Poona 
to Rs. 30 on the Pravara works in Nagar ; for eight months 
supply the rates are from Rs. 8 in Poona and Khandesh 
works to Its. 3 on the Hatmati canal; and for shorter supplies, 
they sink to a rupee and even under ; for hot-weather crops,, 
they range everywhere high—from Rs. 8 to Rs. 4. 

These are some of the broad facts in connection with the- 
present irrigational inquiry in the Presidency to which attention 
may be invited. Briefly they are 

(1 ) The smallness of the area at present protected by 
irrigation—barely 4 per cent of the total cropped area. 

(2) The utter inadequacy of the existing irrigational 
equipment of the Presidency—considered in reference to its 
great agricultural needs. Undue dependence, placed on well- 
irrigation—which is at present but limited in extent, just one in 
seven holdings having a well, and is not apparently capable of 
any large expansion, whether in Gujarat or the Deccan, owing 
to the unfortunate geological conditions that exist. 

Many village works—neglected and in need of repair. 
Government works,—yet too few and too small in aggregate 
irrigating capacity. 

( 3) The small total capital outlay on irrigation works in 
this Presidency, as compared with other Provinces—not yet 
equal to even a year’s land revenue demand, being up to close 
of 1809-1900 £1,798,204. 

Unjust treatment dealt out to this Presidency under the 
existing system of Provincial Finance—in the matter of alloca¬ 
tion of Imperial funds for this class of public works. 

( 4 ) The heavy water-rates charged in this Presidency on 
irrigated acreage—especially on the major Government works, 
as also the crushing ratasthal assessments ; Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 
per annum on weir and channel-watered lands. 

Trusting to be excused for the length of the letter, I remain, 
yours etc. J. 
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Magna est veritas ei premlebit. 

I have read with much interest the article on 44 Prices and 
Prosperity ” by an I. C. S. in the current issue of the Indian 
Review. “ The writer is evidently a believer in the Gospel of the 
'Old Mercantile system and its tenets, and is convinced that the 
precious metals really constitute a nation’s wealth, it is worth 
noting how this most mischievous body of economic doctrine, 
which almost proved the ruin of Spain in the 16th and 17 th 
centuries, and which has since been discarded in Europe is 
still a living creed with so many—out here on this side of the 
Red sea—particularly among the members of our Heaven-born 
Civil Service. -To their thinking, East is East—after all the 
upheavals of the past decade—and West is West in the sphere 
of Economics no less than in that of Politics 5 and the con¬ 
clusions of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and J. S. Mill—whatever 
their application to economic conditions in Europe—are simply 



11 §.follows I 


Before the introduction cf British Rule, there was comparatively little trade ; 
much of it was carried on by barter; Government revenue and wages were paid m 
the sumo way. Supply of the circulating medium was small, audit was little used. 
After the advent of British rule, the demand for money rose in all directions any 
prices fell In twenty years ending with 1855, the total silver out-turn of the mints 
wes 684 crores, or ah average of less than crores yearly. The active circulation ot 
India, foil from 25 crores in 1835 to less than U crores in 1851. The gold, discovene* 
in California and Australia reduced the value of silver in Europe, which then began 
to bo imported into India at cheaper rates. The expansion of Indian trade exports 
simultaneously facilitated the imports of silver. In the decade 1845-54, the 
net imports of silver into India were 15£ crores; for l8;)o-(>4, they were 100* 
crores • for 1865- 74, 624 erores ; for 1885-94, J044 crores ; tor 1894-1504, ,J crores. 
Paner currency was issued in 1 fet'd, and at the end of 1904- 05 its circulation came 
to over 39 crores. Most of the silver imported went into the currency. In the 
decade ending 1904-05 the value of silver coinage was 66*4 crores, rind the effective 
circulation of India which was 14 crores in 185.1 may now he taken to be not less 
than 400 crores. As the supplies of cnrreneyTiave increased, its value m relation 
to other articles has fallen, i. c. prices have vm n. The advance m the prices or 
food-grains in the last 40 or 50 years has been well-marked in all grams and m an 
provinces. On comparing figures, it is seen that there has been an average rise m 
-the prices of food-grains of from 20 to 27 per cent in the last forty-five years ending 
1905. This means improved conditions for the agriculturist who gets one-ntui . or 
one-fourth more money for his grain, and whose land fetches more value, 
savings in banks, growth of capital, the growth of litigation, drink, railv av-traveh 
ling, and post-offices, and other luxuries, and rise ot trade and revenue, are 
signs of increased prosperity. The man with fixed salary e. ty. the Civilian, w 
worst sufferer from this rise of prices. The small capitalist will also sutler. 
to the general population of India, the expansion of the currency, the consequent; 
rise in prices and the consequent development of trade, industry and commercial 
activity of all kinds is on the whole a beneficial phenomenon which may connaenuy 
be expected to result in increasing general prosperity.” 
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here in the Oriental World as are the politica 
principles and ideals of Western democratic writers and states¬ 
men. Such is the spell of pipe-conceived theories and meta¬ 
physical abstractions over the minds of the Lotos-eaters. 

The leading idea running through the whole of the article 
is that coined money is national wealth and that national pro¬ 
sperity is but a function of coinage and currency. There has 
been a heavy net import of silver into India—since 1885— 
particularly during the post-Mutiny period—487*25 crores in all 
up to the end of 1906-7 ; and most of it having gone to the 
mints—the currency of the country has received large and 
continuous expansions. Our total coinage, up to March 31, 
1907 was Es. 443,0G,36,216 ( vide the recent Report of the 
Currency Department, in Supplement to the Gazette of India , 
Aug. 31, 1907 ). The I. C. S. is, however, wrong in holding 
44 that the effective circulation of money . . . may now safely 
be taken at not less than 400 crores.” For, allowance has to 
be made for loss and wastage, melting and hoarding-—and 
trans-frontier export—during the period—1835-1907 ; and 
distinguished experts—including Mr. F. O. Harrison, Account¬ 
ant General, Allahabad, and Mr. W. S. Adie, Assistant 
Accountant General, Burma—concur in thinking that the elect¬ 
ive rupee circulation in India varies from 125 to 130 crores. 
All the same, we have to accept the fact that the currency of 
the country has been largely added to in these years ; and as 
one result of such an extending currency, as the writer says, 
prices have generally risen all over the country. After quoting 
figures in illustration, the I. C. S. argues that there then could 
be no better or stronger proof of the nation’s advancing wealth 
than such a general rise of prices—a conclusion which is further 
buttressed by collateral evidence gleaned from other features 
of the economic position, e. g. an expanding foreign trade, a 
growing revenue, au increasing amount of deposits in savings 
and other banks—&c. &e. 

Such is, briefly, as I understand, the I. C. S. ? argu¬ 
ment—as. sketched out in the article. The argument is simple 
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fascinating i.u its simplicity ; but unfortunately, it is 
weak and illogical and cannot bear close examination. It is 
vitiated by three distinct economic fallacies— 


(1 ) That money is wealth ; 

(2) That currency determines and regulates the level 
of prices; and 

( 3 ) That a general rise of prices means a general ad¬ 
vance in national prosperity. 

Lot us take these points in order. 


(1) First, then, as regards Money—strangely enough, 
the writer confounds Money with Value and takes it as wealth. 
He forgets that Money is only a Measure of Value—not 
Value itself—and is a medium of exchange. Coin or paper 
or credit—it is but a ticket used in the exchange of com¬ 
modities ; and the scale of prices—whatever it is—marks only . 
the general level at which commodities interchange; and it 
could make no difference whatever in the wealth of community 
_whether that level were twice as high or twice as low 


Rupees—taken per tie —are no more a constituent part of 
national wealth than pebbles on the sea-shore. As J. S. Mill 
remarks: "‘There cannot ... be intrinsically a morn 
insignificant thing, in the economy of society, than money— 
except in the character of a contrivance for sparing time arid 
labour. It is a machine for doing quickly and commodionsly, 
what would be done, though- less quickly and commodionsly, 
without:it.” And even as such—it might be added—“money 
acts upon prices in no other way than by being tendered in 
exchange for commodities ”—the money so offered, not the 
money possessed. 


(2) Next, as to the influence of Currency on the general 
course of prices.—'there is no doubt, that-it is always constant, 
and considerable. At times, it is even predominant. Periods 
of inflation and stringency at intervals occur, marked by large 
monetary disturbance and violent oscillations ot prices. Unt¬ 
il; ia clear, Currency is never a sole determinant iu the case- 


Prices and Prosperity. 

all know, there is behind the economic phenomenon the 
Equation of Demand and Supply. Currency—to the extent 
it is effective—represents only one factor in the problem—the 
factor of Demand—as measured by the amount of money— 
coin or paper offered for purchase of commodities—whether for 
the home or for foreign markets. But there is also the corre¬ 
lative factor—the factor of Supply—which cannot be left out of 
accouut. Prices are a resultant of the inter-adjustment of these 
two factors. If the Supply is constant and remains unchanged, 
while the Demand goes on expanding—whether as representing 
the growing recpiiremeuts of the home or of foreign markets,— 
the monetary balance is disturbed, and the prices of commodities 
rise. Conversely, if the Demand continues stationary, while 
the Supply is on the increase-due to improved or more 
economical methods of production or increased industrial effi¬ 
ciency and activity—prices naturally tend to fall. In a case 
where the Supply is a failing Supply, and that, too, concur¬ 
rently with an expanding Demand, there must be a steady rise 
of prices. And this is, as I apprehend^ what is just now 
happening in India. A moment’s consideration will make 
this clear. 

Agriculture, with us is the only industry of the nation 
that still survives, and there is no other—excepting perhaps 
the Cotton mills of Bombay, which, again, are not all Indian. 
And consequently it is about the sole source of our national 
Supply—whether for home requirements or for foreign export. 
And yet, unfortunately by the concurrent testimony of expert 
observers including Sir J. Caird and Dr. Voelcker, this 
national industry is steadily on the decline. There is, in the 
first place, the serious exhaustion of the soil fast proceeding 
throughout the country under an exhausting system of culti¬ 
vation, and there is little or no replenishment. Next there 
are the violent fluctuations of the seasons—years of deficient 
or ill-distributed rainfall occuring with greater frequency than 
ever. Then, again, we have to consider the growing poverty, 
resourcelessness and indebtedness of the cultivators who are 
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and less able to make the best of the acres they bold and 
till. As a consequence, the yield of crops in India is deplor¬ 
ably lew—perhaps the lowest in the world—8-10 bushels to 
the acre as against 30 and 40 bushels in European countries, 
and what is worse—is going down lower. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it can be no matter for surprise if our annual 
national supply of commodities for home and foreign markets 
is a continuously diminishing supply. And the distressing 
fact of such failing supply is one of the most determining facts 
of the economic situation in India, and has to be prominently 
borne in mind in any proper and comprehensive consideration 
of the question of prices in the country. 


A brief retrospective survey of general movement of prices 
in India since the establishment of British rule would not be 
deemed out of place here in this connection as illustrating the 
leading features of the position. 


In the Moral and Material Progress Report, for 1882-83, 
Mr. Pedder has these observations in his memorandum on 
prices : —“ Before the introduction of British rule, there was 
comparatively little trade, much of what trade there was 
carried on by way of “barter”; and a considerable portion of 
the receipts and disbursements of the Government was in kind 
not in cash. Hence if the circulating medium was limited 
in quantity, its duty, that is, the number and amount of the 
transactions in which it had to be exchanged for goods or labour, 
was still more limited, and prices were high. After the general 
introduction of British rule, a heavier duty was thrown upon the 
circulating medium by the extension of trade, by the greater 
demands of the revenue for cash (especially of the land 
revenue assessments in kind being converted into assessments 
in coin ), by the system of the British Government of paying its 
army and its officers in money. The circulating medium could 
not expand to the extent demanded by * this altered state of 
things; importation of bullion was not sufficient to make up 
the amount annually withdrawn from circulation by waste, 
by being boarded or by being converted into ornaments; or at 
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was not sufficient to increase tk9 currency in proDor- 
tion to the greater duty thrown upon it, while at the same 
time, with peace and a settled Government, there was a great 
extension of cultivation and consequent increase of production. 
Hence prices steadily fell. But about the middle of the 
century, the foreign demand for Indian produce began to increase 
greatly, the first impulse being given by the Crimean and 
American Wars.”—(p. 201). 




It may be noted that during the 20 years since 1S35-36 
the total silver coinage at the British mints was 68-5 crores— 
at about 3-4 crores per annum, while the foreign export 
of Indian merchandise averaged 12*4 crores of rupees a year 
during the decade—(1835-36—1844-45)—and 17*3 crores 
during the second—(1845-46—1854-57 ). 


/ Tiie following is a tabular summary of the general course of prices in India during the past 
I3>76ars—put together on the basis of facts and figures supplied in Government of India annual pubiiea- 






tions: - 1855 .- 6 - 1906 * 7 . 


Period. 

Total Coinage 
during period. 

Foreign Export 

of Merchandise 

annual 

average for 

period* 

Seasons. 

Prices. 

Remarks. jg 

O 

• 

<i 

Quin- ! 

QUENNIAL. 

1st 

1855-6 to 
1859-60 

Ks. 

Crores. 

47-5 

Rs. 

Crores. 

24*9 


A general rise 
about 1860. 

^■4 

With the suppression of the § 
mutiny there commenced a S, 
new era of commerce and 
industrial activity.—The in- ^ 

flux of the precious metals 3 
began about the time of gj 
tbe Mutiny. g 

2nd 

1860-61 

64-5 

43-3 

42-1 

Famine of 1886 in the 
U. Provinces and the 
neighbouring districts 
of the Punjab and Raj- 
putana. 

The rise conti¬ 
nued. 

The American War of seces¬ 
sion (61-5) gave a great im¬ 
petus to the cultivation of 
cotton in India; there was 
a heavy import of Silver; a 
large coinage; and a great 

I rise of prices ensued. 
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4tb 

1870-1 

74-5 


5tb 

1875-6 

1879-80 


6th 

1880-1 

84-5 


36-6 


14-6 


42-4 


22-3 


55*8 


56-2 


Scarcity in B e h a r— 
otherwise, fair seasons. 


60-3 


79-08 


Famine of 1866 in Oris¬ 
sa extending in Bengal, 
Behar, Madras, & the 
0. Provinces & Famine 
of 1869 affecting West¬ 
ern Bajputana and N. 
India. 


Famine of 1877-8 affect¬ 
ing an extensive tract 
in W. and S. India. 


Scarcity in the Punjab in 
1884 and distress in 
parts of Bengal & Mad¬ 
ras in 1885. 


A rise of prices. 


Prices would have fallen but 
for the two famines of’66 
and ? 69—an increase of for¬ 
eign export—and a large 
addition to currency. 


No large distur¬ 
bance. A ten¬ 
dency to a fall 
—and a fall in 
places. 


Almost a normal position 
was reached. 


A rise in the 
prices of food 
grains. 


A lower range. 


<SL 


A heavy coinage—a wide¬ 
spread failure of crops—an 
expanding foreign export— 
are among the note-worthy 
features of the period. 


The crops were on the whole 
good—except rice. Bice 
was bad in 1883—and 1885. 


CJt 

co 

*4 
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The following is a tabular summary of the general course of prices in India during the past 
years—put together on the basis of facts and fi gures supplied in Government of India annual publica~ 
tions:— 1855»6 ——( Continued .) 



c© 


Period. 

Total Coinage 

during period. 

Foreign Export 

of Merchandise 

annual 

average for 

period. 

Seasons. 

Prices. 

Remarks. 

7th 

1885-6 

1880-90 

41*53 

88-63 

Famine in a part of 
Madras 1889. Scarcity 
in Behar and distress 
in Orissa. 

A rise of prices. 

A‘ fc heavy coinage. 

8th 

1890-1 

94-5 

36-3 

104-99 

Prolonged drought caus¬ 
ing Scarcity and dis¬ 
tress in Madras, the 
Bombay Deccan, Behar 
and Upper Burma in 
’91-2. 

Prices rose al¬ 
most to famine 
levels. 

j 

Large exports—an unprece¬ 
dented export of wheat ow¬ 
ing to the failure of crops in 
Europe; large coinage; 
drought. Closing the mints 
in June, 1893. 
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Two periods of intense 

9th 



and wide-spread famine J 

1895-6 

1899-1900 

4-75 

107-53 

1896-7 and 1899-1900. 

10th 



The Seasons, fair to. 

1900-1 

61-67 

124-92 

good. 

04-5 




Years 



Droughts, floods, un¬ 

1905-6 

26-38 

161-82 

seasonable heavy rain. 
In Bombay and the 
C. Provinces, the crops 
suffered. Elsewhere, 
they were fair to mode¬ 



1906-7 

9-13 

176-66 

rate. 


highest levels 
on record. 


Famines in the land— 

An extensive export trade in 
rice continued, and in 1898-9 
the exports of rice, wheat & 
other food-grains were larger 
than in any previous year 
except 1891-2. 


§L 


i fall of prices 
except in the 
case of rice. 


A heavy demand from foreign 
markets—for rice & wheat; 
a contraction of the area 
under rice. A failin'the case 
of food-grains other than 
these. 


A rise of 
prices. 


A heavy coinage, a large 


foreign demand. 


O 
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Taking some of the principal food-grains— e.g., ric, 
Bengal, wheat in the U. Provinces, gram in the 0. Provinces, 
bajri in Madras and ragi in Mysore—the variations in prices 
during this period of 53 years have been as per subjoined 
table: — 

TABLE 

TO ILLUSTRATE 
VARIATIONS IN PRICES. 

Seers ” per rupee . 





<£> • 


Ragi 

n Mysore. 


Period. 

Rice in 
Bengal. 

£ § 
a .2 
— > 
o 

cS t-. 
2* 

•3 g 

a.2 

> 

Sj* 

£ P-i 

Bajri in 
Madras. 

Remarks- 




od 




_^ 

Decade 







> 

ending 








1810 


... 


27| 



h-4 S» 

D CfQ 

1820 

55J 

... 


23 


i 

r 9-8 

1830 

m 

284 


26 




1840 

52 

265 


29 



•-< 

1850 

62| 

32 


31 f 




1860 

50 

31 


3H 


- 


Quin¬ 

quennium 






A rise of 
prices 1861 

ending* 

1865 

25-8 

22-6 

291 

23-7 

28-3 

Rising 

1870 

20-8 

17-3 

15*0 

19-7 

233 

i) 

1875 

21*3 

18-9 

25*5 

26-6 

37-1 

Falling 

1880 

18*0 

18-1 

21-4 

17-6 

17-6 

A rise of 






prices 

1885 

21-2 

19-8 

29-1 

27*4 

27-4 

A lower 






range 

1890 

18*3 

161 

20*0 

24-3 

31-8 

A rise 

1895 

14*9 

14-9 

17*6 

19*1 

23-8 

Rising 

1900 

13-3 

12-6 

13-2 

17*6 

1 • 

>> 

1905 

13*2 

14-5 

16-6 

18*5 

22’0 

A fall 

Year 

1907 

8*4 

11*5 

13-5 

12 

20 

Rising 

in July 
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ie fore-going tables—summarizing the facts relating t<>~ 
irnse and fall of prices during the past half-centurv—refer 
mainly to one class of agricultural products—viz. foodstuffs— 
leaving out raw materials. But, even so, as far as they go, they 
serve conclusively to show that it is not Currency alone that 
fixes the general level, of prices as the I. C. S. imagines, but 
that the level depends upon the concurrent action of four dis¬ 
tinct influences—-currency being but one. Foreign Export, 
Home-Demand, National*Supply, and Currency—have all had 
their share in determining the course of prices with us since 
1860. 

(a) As to Foreign Export —the foreign demand has been 
going up by leaps and hounds—the export of merchandise,— 
which wa^ about 25 crores during the first quinquennium of the 
period ending 1860—rose at a bound to 65*6 crores in 1863-4 
and 90 5 crores in 1887-8, is now this year over 176 crores. 
The increase has been steady and continuous with hut slight 
fluctuations even in famine years. In the six years ending 
1901-2—including two calamitous famines—it was as under : — 



Ks. crores 
Total. 

Exports in crores of Rs. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Oilseeds. 

1895-6 

114*3 

13-4 

3*9 

9*6 

96-7 

103*9 

11-8 

•8 

8*0 

97-8 

97*6 

11-6 

1*3 

8-5 

98-9 

112*7 

15-6 

9*7 

11*8 

99-1900 

109*0 

13-0 

3 9 

10*1 

1900-1 

107*7 

13-1 

•03 

90 

01-2 

124*9 

13-8 

3*2 

16*7 


(6) Next comes in Currency . Large issues of coined 
Rupees have been made to suit the exigencies of Foreign Export 
and to give effectiveness to the expanding Foreign Demand. 
Over-issues have at times tended to raise or keep up prices as 
e* g» in the quinquennium ending 1890. Nearly 100 crores of 
coined rupees have been added to the country’s currency since 
1899. 
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Amount of 
coinage. 


1900-1 

01-2 

02-3 

03-4 


1899-1900 


04-5 

05-0 

1906-7 


2*2 crores. 99*4 crores in 8 years— 
17*26 „ the annual average be- 

6*13 ., ing 12*4 crores as cora- 

11*38 ,, pared with the annual 

16-33 „ ^average of 6*4 crores 

11*37 „ in the decade ending 

26*38 ,, 84-85 and of 7*7 crores 

9*13 „ in the decade ending 


94-5. 


Such large expansions of currency, I agree with the I. C.S., 
cannot be without their influence on the general scale of prices. 

(c) Then, as regards, Home-Demand— there have been the 
requirements of a growing population. The population of the 
country has increased between 1881 and 1901 from 253 and to 
294*29 millions —an increase of over 40 millions or say 2 
millions a year. Adding 10 millions to the total for the 
increase at that rate for the past 5 years—we have 50 millions 
added to the population of the country since 1881. Assuming 
the average yield of the food-crop area at *357 of a ton per acre, 
and the average food consumption at *205 of a ton per head of 
the population it would seem that the 50 million persons added 
to the population during the past 25 years alone would require 
for their food-supply the produce of over 35 million acres of food- 
croj)s— a t 700,000 acres per additional million. 

( d) Lastly, as to the Supply to meet this double Demand, 
home and foreign, 

(1) There have been undoubtedly large extensions of 

cultivation during the period in most Provinces—on 
the one hand, and on the other, extended acreages 
under irrigation—both resulting in a considerable 
increase of production. 

(2) But, with all this addition, the country's Supply has 

been in most of these years more or less short of the 
requirements, one potent cause of such deficiency 
being frequent and serious crop-tailures. In 8 out 
of the 10 quinquennial periods during the past 52 
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years there were droughts and seasons of deficient 
rainfall, and as a consequence, more or less 
serious failures of crops over extensive areas. Only 
in 2 quinquennial periods, we had good to fair 
seasons—the periods ending *75 and ? 85 ; and in one 
or two years of the hist quinquennium. 

As a consequence of such failing Supply—owing to crop- 
losses—we have had, other causes concurring, a continual rise 
of prices in most of these years—with only occasional checks 
interposed in normal seasons of good rainfall. The worse the 
season and the more serious the crop-failure, the higher the 
level of prices; and the highest on record was reached in the 
Oth quinquennium—ending 1900—agriculturally the most 
calamitous of the century. In fact there has been in these years 
seldom a substantial advance in prices without some such sea¬ 
sonal failure being an invariable concomitant. The quinquen¬ 
nium ending >75 an *85 and part of the 10th, which were 
fortunately free from any such calamity, are associated with a 
falling or lower range. Only in here and there a year an over¬ 
issue of rupees, as e. g . in 1885-0, has tended to raise prices or 
keep them up. 

Surely, such a rise of prices—maintained under such 
conditions canuot mean, as the I. 0. S. claims, an advance in 
the general prosperity of the country. If anything, it is a 
grave symptom—as it is a painful consequence—of the country’s 
declining agriculture; and we can all understand what such 
decline must connote in a country essentially agricultural. 

Under another aspect, such a rise in the prices—especially 
of food-stuffs—what a contrast does it present, as compared 
with the general movement of things in the rest of the world! 
In all progressive lands, food tends to be cheaper every year— 
the food of the people—both rich and poor, high and low. In 
England and Wales, in Prussia, in Sweden, in France, in the 
t • otates, the price of wheat, for instance, showed a continuous 
fall during the past half-century :— 
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Average price of Wheat per Imperial Quarter. 
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Year. 

England and 
Wales. 

Prussia. 

1 -v . v. 

Sweden. 

i 

! 

© 

o 

& 

o8 

H 

United 

States 

(New York,) 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1857 

56—4 

44 5 

30—5 

56—8 

54—5 

1881 

45—4 

47-11 

46—2 

51—8 

45—4 

1903 

26—9 

» 

33—9 

33—6 

38—3 

29—4 


In India, on the contrary, the people’s food has been ever 
since 1860 dearer and dearer, and that too, be it noted, con¬ 
currently with a falling income, and a stationary or falling 
range of wages. The economic significance of the contrast is 
clear, and needs no emphasizing. 

But these observations apply only to .one side of the 
economic phenomenon. The prices and their variations during 
the past 52 years as summarized in preceding statements are 
generally those of food-grains. In this case it is the Home- 
Demand—as represented by the wants of a population of 300 
million souls—re-inforced by a more or less considerable de¬ 
mand for foreign markets—that goes to determine the level of 
prices. 

It is not, however, food-stuffs alone that we grow. As a 
nation of agriculturists we grow also, side by side, large 
quantities of raw material for manuiacture—cotton and jute, 
oil-seeds and dyeing-stuffs; and as we have but a few manu¬ 
factures of our own we send out most of such raw material to 
foreign markets. What has been the course of prices of these 
raw materials during the past half-century ? Has there been a 
rise as in the case of food-stuffs. The governing factors being 
almost the same, prima facie , it would seem that the rise of 
prices noticed above extends equally to both classes of agricul¬ 
tural products. 

The fact, however, is otherwise ; and it is perhaps a reve¬ 
lation to many that it is so. The prices of these raw materials 
—far from sharing in the rise—have been during the period 
either stationary or falling, except in here and there a famine 
year or a year when the world’s competing crops have been 
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normal. Tn the case of these commodities, it may 
be noted that it is mainly—if not entirely—the Foreign De¬ 
mand—the demand for exports to foreign countries—that re¬ 
gulates and measures the supply ; and the prices ruling in these 
foreign markets determine their level in India. In almost all 
countries, the tendency has steadily been to a fall in the prices 
of these raw materials ; and to maintain her exports India lias 
had, in harmony with the general international tendency, to 
supply raw materials to manufacturing countries abroad at 
correspondingly lower prices. Obviously she cannot stand aloof 
from the worlds concert. 

Hence, it is noticeable that the prices of these exports— 
cotton, oilseeds etc.—unlike those of food-stuffs, though marked 
by occasional oscillations, discover an unmistakable tendency 
to a fall—not to a rise. Jute is an exception—in which article 
we have a practical monopoly. The following figures relating 
to cotton, linseed, and jute will suffice to illustrate this aspect 
of the question :— 


Year. 

Average prices in Calcutta in Es. 

Jute. 

Cotton. 

Linseed. 

Dhollei a fair, 
per candy of 
784 lbs. 

per maund. 

per bale 

400 lbs. 


Es. A. 

Es. A, P. 

Bs. A. P. 

1870 

284—14 

4— 9 —io 

36—4—7 

1875 

174— 3 

4—1— 7 

23—2—0 

1880 

203— 

4-10— 3 

30-11—0 

1885 

194—14 

4—4— 6 

20—8—0 

1890 

190— 4 

4-10—2 

29—0—0 

1895 

182— 2 

5-9- 8 

33—9—0 

1900 

214—13 

6—9— 7 

36—5—0 

1905 

192— 4 

4-14— 3 

46-14—0 
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■ : ';y Taking both sides of this question of prices ( food-stumrrutif 
-raw materials) and looking at the position as a whole, we reach 
the conclusion that there has been almost a continuous rise in the 
prices of food-stuffs daring the period, while those of raw 
materials for manufacture have been stationary—or with a 
decided tendency to a fall. 

The contrast thus presented by the two parallel sets of 
prices is—taken per se —a striking economic fact, and must 
arrest attention. But when it is further noted that this contrast 
is accompanied by a change, as yet only slowly developing, in 
the general course of cultivation—an extending growth of raw 
materials for foreign export—in the face of a stationary or falling 
range of prices, and concurrently with it, proportionately 
narrowing acreages under food-stuffs, with a high and rising 
level, we seem to be face to face with a new agricultural situa¬ 
tion of the gravest import—a situation which is still in its first 
Stages, but is none the less deserving of serious consideration. 

As it is at present, our total cropped area—including areas 
cropped mere than once—is 238-6 million acres—thus divided:— 

(a) Food-crops 185-4 million areas 1 

(b) Non-food-crops 53-2 „ ,, j 

For further extensions of cultivated acreages, there is 
some but not much room—particularly in the older Provinces 
where most of the cultivable land is already under the plough, 
while the cultivable waste still available—105 million acres— 
lies mostly in Burma, the Punjab, the C. Provinces, Sind and 
Assam. 

The general movement of prices being as has been sum¬ 
marized in previous paragraphs—those of food-stuff’s rising while 
those of raw materials are stationary or falling—one would 
suppose that the Ryot was growing more of the former in pre¬ 
ference to the latter ; and under normal conditions, be would 
be certainly doing so. But things in India are—economically 
speaking—getting so much out of joint, and the whole industrial 
life of the country is coming to rest so much on a non-ecdnomic 
basis,that he is doing just the opposite —giving less land to food- 
crops and more to non-food products. 

As things are, it may be observed that the Indian culti¬ 
vator has a double demand to meet. There is, on the one side, 
an increasing home-demand particularly for food supplies—to 
provide for the wants of a growing population ; and on the 
other, a parallel foreign demand for raw materials for manu¬ 
facture, growing and expanding to continually larger and 
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proportions. Confronted with such a double demand, the 
"with his generally stationary acreages ( or acreages, only 
slowly increasing ) must have recourse—to be able to cope ’ with 
it—to intensive culture and agricultural improvement and get 
more and more from the land he tills—an effort of which in his 
present circumstances he is simply incapable—or, failing in 
that attempt, set himself to meet the one or the other by a 
re-adjustment of his acreages as between the two classes of 
crops, and grow more food-grains for home-requirements or 
more raw material for foreign export—relegating the question 
of food-supply for the home market to a secondary place in his 
calculations. Evidently, circumstanced as he is at present, he 
cannot do both. Accordingly, as far as could be gathered 
from available statistics, it would appear, that he is adopting 
the latter course, i. e. growing more and more raw material for 
foreign markets, as compared with food-stuffs. He is putting 
larger acreages under cotton and jute and oilseeds, and pro¬ 
portionately smaller one under wheat and rice, bajri and maize. 
The following figures quoted from “ Agricultural Statistics of 
India ^—11th, 10th, 21st Issues—will serve to bring out the 
point in clearer relief:— 

In millions of acres. 


Year. 

Cropped area 
under 

food-grains. 

Cropped area 
under 
non-food 
products. 

Total area ’ crop¬ 
ped including areas 
more than once. 

1892-3 

180*0 

41-2 

221-2 

93-4 

181-2 

44-2 

225*4 

94-5 

181-5 

42*2 

223*7 

95-6 

172*2 

41-6 

213-8 

96-7 

160*7 

39-7 

200*4 

97-8 

182-7 

41-0 

223*7 

98-99 

182-0 

41*6 

223*6 

1899-1900 

164*8 

39*0 

203*8 

1900-01 

182*0 

42*9 

224*9 

01-02 

176*9 

50*4 

227*3 

02-03 

' 183-7 

50*4 

234*1 

03-04 

186*8 

52-0 

238*8 

04-05 

185-4 

53-2 

238*6 

Total increase 

5-39 

12-0 

17-4 

since 1892-8 

(3 p. c.) 

( 29 p. c. ) 

(«p. c. ) 
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Thus the total increase in cropped areas during the 12 
years since 1892-3 was 17*4 million acres or about 8 p. c.— 
thus distributed:— 

Food-crops—5-4 million acres or about 3 p. c. 
Non-food-crops—12‘0 ,, >> 29 p. c. 

More than f rds of the added acreage during the period was for 
the cultivation of non-food crops and less than a third for food- 


grains. 


Now, estimating the increase of population during these 
Increase between 1891-1901. ..G-9 millions J ye ars at, say 15 mil- 
' vlions as per margin, 

j it would appear that 
' ’ - food-crop area 


( by census ) 

,, „ 1901-1905 

at 2 millions a year ...8 


the 


required for the support of these added millions was about 10 5 
million acres at 700,000 acres per million. And yet, it is worth 
noting that instead of putting the needed additional acreage 
under food-grains—which he had every motive and inducement 
to do, under the conditions prevailing as regards both prices 
and home-market requirements,—the Ryot, as a matter of 
fact, gave fall 12 million acres most out of 17-4 new to non¬ 
food crops, and just 5 •£ to food-Stuffs—barely half the area 
necessary. Of these non-food crops, the area under cotton, 
jute and oilseeds increased during the period by close on 5 mil¬ 
lion acres—having advanced from 24-5 million acres in 1892-3 
to 29-4 in 1904-5—and such an increase, be it remembered, in 
the face of stationary or falling prices. 


This is the most perplexing fact of the position—the cul¬ 
tivator under the circumstances, growing more and more raw 
material for foreign export, in preference to food-stufts, and 
doino- bis work to all appearance on such non-economic lines and 
in such servile dependence upon the foreign exporter. The 
point is deserving of close and careful investigation. May it be 

_ w luch is not very likely—that he is doing so because he 

finds such cropping of exportable raw materials on the whole 
more profitable—even with a stationary or falling range of 
prices ? Or does it indicate,—a much more likely explana- 
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■ steady and alarming growth in the operation of a 
system under which the foreign exporting firms and their 
agencies in the country accommodate the cultivator with cash- 
advances which he is—through utter lack of independent means 

and in the absence of the Sawkar's or money-lender's aid_ 

forced to seek and accept,—or buy up his standing crops, paying 
him across the counter, which" brings him cash just when be 
needs it most ? be the Ryot's reasons what they may—for his 
new readjustment of cultivated acreage—the fact of such 
re-adjustment is there, an incontestable fact, and, to my think- 
ing, constitutes a change in the general agricultural situation 
in the country a change—which as it develops—is fraught, 
with the gravest peril to our national industry as tending to 
increase our helpless subservience to the exigencies of foreign 
markets, and at same time, jeopardize the food-supply of the 
people. If things should be suffered to go on as they have been 
going on during recent years unchecked and uncounteracted, 
the present ' phenomenal ’ rise in the prices of food-stuffs,— 
noticeable in most Provinces,--would establish itself as a 
permanent feature of the position, making the lot of the toiling 
millions in the land—already so hard—harder still; and we 
should be brought within measurable distance of. a crisis . in 
regard to our food-supply, the gravity of which could hardly be 
over-estimated. 


From another point of view, such a change would mark 
a definite stage in insidious beginnings of what might be 
described as a foreign exploitation of our agriculture in the 
economic interests of foreign countries. Our foreign trade is 
already in foreign hands, controlled, directed and financed by 
the foreign merchant; our mines are almost all owned and 
worked by the foreign capitalist. Foreign enterprises are 
steadily growing up on all sides in the country under foreign 
auspices ; and now even our agriculture is coming 5 to be ex¬ 
ploited lor foreign markets 1 This is the danger of the new 
situation and demands the serious attention of the Swadeshi 
Reformer. 

77 
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This is all, however, only en passant. Let 1 me return to 
the third and final of the three positions advanced in the 
X. C. S’s article. He is under the impression that a general 
rise of prices indicates an advance in the general well-being of 
the country. This is a strange illusion and I think, I cannot 
do better than quote J. S. Mill's remarks on the point 

“ People have an indistinct feeling when all prices rise, 
as if all things simultaneously had risen in value, and all the 

possessors had become enriched. That the money prices of all 
things should rise or fall—provided they all rise or fall equally— 
is, in itself and apart from existing contracts, of no consequence. 
It affects nobody's wages, profits or rent. Everyone, gets more 
money in the one case or less in the other, but of all that is to 
be brought with money, they get neither more nor less than 
before. It makes no other difference than that of using more 
or fewer counters to reckon by.” (Pol. Ec. Bk. III. Ch. I. 4). 

A real increase of wealth and prosperity comes to nations 
as is does to individuals, not from any reckless piling up of 
coined rupees—nor again from any rise of prices which, as 
shown before, is in India almost invariably associated with 
crop-failures and famine conditions, but only from increase in 
industrial activity, energy and efficiency on the one side, and on 
the other, from increased productive employment of capital. 
With us, there is a deplorable deterioration in both respects. 
Agriculture—the sole surviving industry of the nation—is steadi- 
lyand seriously on the decline, and the agricultural classes are 
everywhere increasingly in distress. There is but little ac¬ 
cumulation of capital in the land—the motives to saving being 
few and far from effective, and as regards the meagre savings 
that do take place, it is only a small and diminishing amount 
that is devoted to productive use. And as long as these condi¬ 
tions prevail—it is idle, I submit, to talk of the increasing 
prosperity of the country. 

In his concluding remarks, the I. C. S. refers to the grow¬ 
ing foreign trade of the country as being inter alia an un¬ 
mistakable proof of its increasing wealth. Well, with alL 
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submission it may be permissible to point out that there can- be 
no more grievous error. Our foreign trade—extending and, 
expanding as it is, beyond all anticipations—is entirely ’ under- 
the control and direction of the foreign merchant—who is 'ex ¬ 
ploiting our resources—and with such marvellous skill—in the 
economic interests naturally -of his own—not of this country. • 
It has already destroyed our manufactures and art-industries, 
driving a whole nation to the plough, and rendering its labour 
less productive ; and it is now making food dear and scarce to 
millions and millions of our poorer classes. A foreign Com¬ 
merce carried on under such conditions and on such lines s 
must always be a source of incalculable harm—never of'good to 
the nation. 

Here I conclude. These observations suggested- by a 
perusal of the article on “Prices and Prosperity’’—have grown 
to greater length than I had expected; but the nature of the 
subject is my excuse. ' 

P. -S.—Since the above was written, the ninth number of 
Area and Yield of Certain Principal Crops in India for 1892-3— 
1906-7 has been issued by the Commercial Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, India. It is a most useful compilation—giving statistics 

up to date—and for all India—including both British Territory 
and Native States. J 

The figures here supplied—as far as they go—lend ample 
corroboration to the conclusions reached in the paper as regards 
the remarkable change that is coming over the general agricul¬ 
tural situation in the country, in respect of both the character of 
cultivation and the course of prices of food-stuffs. 
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The following is a comparative table, giving acreages under rice and wheat on the one side and, under cotton^ 
linseed, rape-seed and mustard, sesamum, ground-nut and jute on the other :— 


Rice. 

Wheat. 

Rice 

& 

wheat. 

Cotton. 

Linseed. 

Rape-seed 

and . 
mnstard. 

Sesanmm. 

Ground 

Nut. 

Jute, 

Total cotton &c. 




Total 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Ajea 

Area 

Area 

Total area in 


Area in 

Area in 

A rea in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

Million acres 

Year. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

under Cotton 


acres. 

Acres. 

acres.* 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Jute.* 

1802-3 

48-3 

27-7 

76-1 

13*4 

4*2 

5*4 

2*8 


2*1 

27-9 

93-4 

49*5 

28-7 

78-2 

15-4 

5-3 

5*1 

3*1 

... 

2*2 

31*1 

94-5 

50*0 

28-4 

784 

14*9 

4-3 

5-2 

3*4 

... 

2*2 

30*0 

95-6 

49*4 

24'0 

73-4 

14*5 

3-5 

4-3 

3*7 

•2 

2*2 

28*4 

96-7 

48-0 

20*5 

68-5 

14*6 

2-3 

4*4 

4*0 

*3 

2-1 

27*7 

97-8 

52-2 

24*5 

76-7 

13-6 

3-1 

5*2 

4*2 

*2 

2-1 

28*4 

98-9 

52-6 

25-3 

77-9 

14*6 

3*2 

4-6 

4*2 

*2 

1-6 

28*4 

99-1900 

51-97 

18*6 

70-5 

11*8 

2-0 

4-0 

3*8 

•17 

1-9 

24*2 

1900-01 

48-9 

23-8 

72-7 

14*2 

2*8 

5*5 

4-6 

•29 

2*0 

29*4 

01-2 

48-5 

23*4 

71-9 

14*5 

3-0 

4*5 

4-3 

•43 

2*2 

28*9 

02-3 

57*8 

23-4 

75-2 

16-5 

3-2 

5-7 

5*1 

*49 

2*1 

33*1 

03-4 

49*4 

28*4 

77-8 

18*0 

4-2 

6-0 

5*5 

*47 

2-2 

36*3 

04-5 

51*58 

28-4 

79-2 

19*9 

4-3 

6*1 

4-7 

*46 

2*9 

38-3 

05-6 

54-42 

26-3 

80-3 

21-0 

3-2 

6-0 

4-6 

*48 

3*1 

38*4 

1906-7 

54*52 

29-4 

83-9 

22-34 

3*6 

6*3 

4-6 

•60 

3-44 

408 
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Etejnarks on above :— 

Bus it may be noted that 

(a) While the aggregate acreage under rice and wheat 
since 1894-5 rose only by 5*5 million acres—having advanced 
from 78-4 million acres in 1894-5 in 1906-7 or about 7 p. e., 

(£) That under cotton, linseed, rape-seed and mustard, 
sesamum, and jute (leaving out ground-nut for accuracy of com¬ 
parison) increased by over 10 million acres from 30 million 
acres in 1894-5 to 40*2 in 1906-7 or approximately 34 p. c. 

These figures relate to all India, and seem unmistakably to 
illustrate the new tendency that has set in the whole country 
over for the cultivator to grow cotton and jute and other raw 
material on a proportionately larger acreages to meet the 
requirements of foreign markets—notwithstanding a lower range 
ol prices in preference to rice and wheat so urgently needed for 
home supply. 

Here is another table ( B) to illustrate some of the causes 
oi the present rise in the price of rice. 

TABLE B. 


Year. 

Rice. 

— t , *> - . 

Export in 
million cwt. 

Price per 
rupee in 
u seers ” Madras 
( acreage. ) 

Yield in 
million cwt # 

92-3 

420 -2 

•39 

10-9 

93-4 

459-1 

24-0 

11-9 

94-5 

497-9 

33*7 

12*4 

95-6 

415-3 

34*6 

12*3 

96-7 

275-6 

27-8 

9-5 

97-8 

498-3 

26*3 

9-9 

98-9 

505-6 

37-3 

12’5 

99-1900 

451-5 

31-8 

9*3 

1900-1 

413-5 

31-0 

9*5 

01-2 

384-2 

33-7 

11-2 

02-3 

459-4 

47*0 

12*2 

03-4 

439-2 

44-4 

12-4 

04-5 

448-4 

48-8 

9*9 . 

05-6 

433-1 

42-2 


06-7 

430-2 

38*0 

7 2 


( 8—-6 seers in Bengal. ) 
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(1) The yield in 1906-7 was 430*2 million cwts. 

as against 497*9 „ in 1894-5 . 

and ,, 505*6 ,, in 1898-9 

or less by 47*7 mill. cwt. than 1894-5 
and „ „ 75-4 „ „ „ 1898-9 

(2) We have to consider the growing requirements of a 

growing population and 

(3) „ „ „ further the foreign demand. 

The export in 1893-4 was just 24 mill. cwt. 

rose to 34*6 ,, ,, in 1895-6 

after considerable fluctuations, increased to 
47*0 mill. cwts. in 3902-3 
and was in 1906-7, 38*0 „ ,, still 

more than in 1895-6. 

Thus a diminished crop yield—a larger range of export— 
the requirements of an increasing population— these would 
seem sufficiently to account for the present rise in the price of 
rice—(noticeable in all Provinces ) from 12*4 and 12*5 seers 
and chillaks in 1894-5 and 1898-9 respectively to 7*2 seers in 
Madras, e* g . 

In the face of such facts, would the I. C. S. still claim 
the rise in the price of rice at present observable all over the 
country—due to a decrease of crop-yield —as officially estimat- 
an “ unmistakable 77 proof of the country's “growing” 
prosperity ? 

The figures for Madras would be of some interest in re¬ 
ference to the cultivation of rice — 


Year. 

Area in 

Millions acres. 

rield in Million 

cwt. 

1892-3 

6-4 

35-9 

93-4 

6*7 

37*0 

94-5 

65 

356 

95-6 

68 

36*3 

96-7 

6*6 

48-3 

97-8 

6*9 

47*9 

98-9 

71 

549 

99-1900 

6-4 

39*4 

1900-1 

65 

49*0 

01-2 

6*8 

51*4 

02-3 

7-7 

57*4 

03-4 

7*7 

58*2 

04-5 

6-3 

40*4 

05-6 

6-6 

45*8 

06-7 

6-9 

50*3 
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Thus, both the acreage and the yield for 1900-7 were 
considerably below those of 1898-9, 

Acreage 
1898-9 7,166,000 

1906-7 6,934,900 


Yield in million cwts, 


Decrease—»231,100 acres—4*551 mill, cwts., 
the rise in the price of rice, other causes concurring. 
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The trade of India divides itself into the two branches 
of Foreign and Internal ,—Foreign comprising the two divi¬ 
sions of Sea-borne trade and Transfrontier Land trade , and 
Internal, inter-portal or coasting and internal land trade. I pro¬ 
pose to take up only the first division of the Foreign trade of 
the country, viz., sea-borne and I do so ( lstly ) because it is the 
most important branch by far, and ( 2ndly ) because it is the 
only branch of our trade, for which continuous official statistics, 
going a long way back, are available for a comparative retro¬ 
spect. The subject, even so limited, is one of great practical 
importance and deserves attentive consideration. 

It is now, gentlemen, just thirty years since the transfer of 
the Government of this country from the East India Company 
to the British Crown. These thirty years have been, under God’s 
blessing, years of profound and unbroken internal peace from 
one end of the country to the other, and form a most eventful 
period in our national history. They have witnessed the rapid 
march of a grand national movement of transition to a superior 
type and a higher stage of civilization begun in a preceding 
period, and vast and momentous changes are in progress in both 
the inner and outer life of the nation, which will ever honorably 
mark off the India of to-day from the India of many a former 
age. The whole period in fact has been with us one of stir and 
active effort, and evidences abound of progress more or less 
achieved in many a sphere of national activity, and if we have 
fallen bac); or stood still at here and there a point, it is only as 
incidental to the first struggling stages of a difficult transition 
and a new career. The trade and commerce of the country, 
under direct and indirect aid from the State, have also felt the 
impulse, and show a fair participation in the general movement 
of advance, and the growth of our sea-borne trade is not the 
least remarkable feature of the period. 

The aggregate value of this branch of our trade has increas¬ 
ed from 65 crores in 1858-59 to 171 crores in 1887-88. The 

0 This paper is by Mr. Ganpat Venkatesh Joshi B. A., of tb« Elphin* 
stone High School, Bombay, and was read by him during the course of the 
last Summer Vacation lectures at Poona (May 1888).— Editor, Sab ha 
Journal . , _ 

This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajamka 
Sabha, for July and October 1888. 
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including merchandise and treasure, show a growth from 
in 1858-59 to 78*8 crores in the official year just closed, 
and the exports, inclusive of re-exports, from 3Q£ to 92 crores. 
The imports have more than doubled, and the exports have more 
than trebled, and the total volume exhibits an increase on the 
whole of 250 p. e. These increases indicate a large expansion 
in the comparatively short space of thirty years of our com¬ 
mercial activity—an expansion which finds its parallel only 
in that of the United Kingdom, But alongside this trade 
expansion, there stands, confronting us, the most painful, 
co-existing fact-indisputable, though often and much disputed 
—of the growing poverty and decreasing resourcefulness of the 
masses in the country. The contrast, thus presented to the 
view, is serious and arrests attention, and the inquiry forces 
itself upon oar minds whether all this growth of our foreign 
trade is really, what it is confidently asserted by optimists to be, 
a healthy and normal growth, and not a diseased product of 
abnormal conditions. It is the object of the present paper to 
call attention to some of the aspects of this important question 
by submitting a brief sketch of the existing position of this 
branch of our trade and a general review of the main lines of its 
development. 

I will begin by presenting, by way of introduction, a brief 
summary of the sea-borne trade of British India for the last 
official year ending 31st March 1888, as I gather it from a 
Government publication entitled “ Trade and Navigation 
Accounts of British India ” No. 12, for March 1888 ami the 12 
months preceding, just out. The total value of merchandise 
and treasure imported from, and exported to, foreign countries 
at ports in British India, including Government transactions, 
in the official year 1887-88 was 170*95 crores—the imports 
aggregating 78*81 crores and the exports 92*14—marking an 
advance of over 11 crores on the figures for the preceding year 
or about 7 p. e. The increase is all the more satisfactory, as 
“ that year’s trade was exceptionally large.” Government 
transactions were limited to the imports of stores valued at 2*62 
crores, and the export of stores worth *6 crore and treasure *9 
crore, equal to a total of 2*77 crores out of the year’s aggregate 
of 170*95 crores,—leaving 168 crores clear for private trans¬ 
actions. The imports of the precious metals were somewhat 
larger than those of the previous year, the net amount being 
12*21 crores against 9*33. 
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Impt.) 3-23 Silver ( Impt.) 10-57 Total Gob 


( Expt.) 1-36 and Silver. 

- 12-20 

Net. 9*21 crores crores. 


(Expt.) -24 


Net. 2*99 crores 


The gold import was chiefly from the United Kingdom, 
China, and Australia ; silver from the United Kingdom and 
China—the United Kingdom sending us no less than G'bO 
crores out of the total import of 9*. The greater part of the 
silver import must have gone to the mint, to judge from tne 
figures of the previous year, in which, out of a net import ot 
7*15 crores, the coinage was 4*62 crores ; but full information 
as to this is not yet available. 

The excess of exports over imports on the aggregate total 
of the year was 13*33 crores, less by over 4 crores than that of 
the preceding year, for which the country had no return in any 
shape whatever. But this excess does not measure the whole 
of the years’s drain on our resources. The amount of u die 
Secretary of State’s Bill ” budgetted for the year, was 
£ 16,250,000 which, at the year’s average rate of exchange,— 
namely, I s. 5 d.—would have been equivalent to 22‘7 crores 
of rupees. The drawings of the Secretary of State, being only 
£ 14,691,000 or Rs. 20*72 crores, fell short of the budget 
estimate by lull two crores, which sum, therefore, remains as a 
deferred payment still due to the English treasury for the 
year. The difference between the excess of exports over imports 
and the actual payment for the Council Bills of the year re¬ 
presents partly the borrowings of the guaranteed Railway 
Companies and imported amounts of private capital to bo sunk 
in the country. But for these, the excess would have been 
over 22 crores instead of only 13*33 last year. What are 
called “Home Charges,” are one of the dominant factors in 
the situation. 

The next point to notice is that our commercial transactions 
spread all over the globe, and we have now more or less trade, 
not only with the United Kingdom and British possessions, but 
with more than 25 other countries. The total tonnage of the 
shipping which entered and cleared with cargoes from, and to, 
foreign countries last year was as under :— 

Total of “ Entered ” and “ Cleared” = 6,398,929 tons: 
divided into British and British Indian —5,415,000 tops, 
foreign 857,000, and Native India craft 106,000 and foreign 
Native craft 20,563. Thus, of the aggregate tonnage employ- 
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■sea-borne trade, British tonnage was 84*46 p. c , 
shipping showed only 13*3 p. c., while Native India 
craft,^which had been declining for several years past, re¬ 
presented only two per cent. Increase in the number and 
tonnage of steamers adopting the Suez canal route and increas¬ 
ed substitution of steamers for sailing vessels were also among 
the features of the “ shipping” movement of last year. The 
increase of British India shipping, as distinguished from 
British shipping, from 177,566 tons to 220,227 tons or oyer 
25 p. c. in the year just closed, is worthy of notice as marking 
the beginning of an Indian mercantile marine, which is being 
created by British enterprise. 




Next as to the distribution of our trade according to 
countries roughly calculated, it is as follows :—Our total trade 
with the United Kingdom amounted to 95 crores in value out of 
a total of 171 crores for the year, the share of the British pos¬ 
sessions and Foreign countries being represented by the remain¬ 
ing 75 crores ; or, in other words, 56 p. c. of our sea-borne trade 
was with the United Kingdom, and 44 p. c. only with other 
countries. These proportions, read in conjunction with those 
of the shipping of the year, show how our whole sea-borne trade 
is under direct British control exercised from the United 
Kingdom as the chief centre of distribution and exchange. 
The imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 58 crores, 
including treasure, while the exports to it were only 37, leaving 
a total debt of 21 crores as due from India. But, on the other 
hand, our exports to other countries were 55 crores against 
20 crores of imports, showing as a debt due to us trom these 
countries no less a sum than 35 crores. Thus stands what is 
called the “ bahince of trade ” on our last year’s transactions ; 
and it is most interesting to note how it is finally adjusted and 
that in the United Kingdom. We did not pay our trade debt 
to the United Kingdom direct but made a part payment for 
that and other liabilities through other countries. To these we 
exported 35 crores more than the total value we got from them, 
and they, in their turn, paid for their trade debt to us with 
their excess exports to the United Kingdom, where they were 
received partly in correctment of our trade debt, and partly to 
meet the Home charges ol the year. Thus, these our 35 crores 
worth of excess exports to the other countries eventually reached 
the United Kingdom, swollen by profits on each intermediate 
transaction, and were retained there, first to adjust our trade 
debt to that country of 21 crores, and secondly to meet the dis¬ 
bursements in England of the Government of India to the 
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of 14 crores. The excess imports from - the Uni 
lorn which, including about 8 crores of the precious 
metals, amounted to 21 crores, and our excess exports 
to the other countries of 35 crores in value, leaving a clear 
balance of 14 crores in our favour for which, however, we 
got absolutely nothing ;—these were the two chief noticeable 
features of our last year's trade. 

Passing next to the examination of imported and exported 
merchandise, excluding Government transactions, we have to 
record as usual the fact of the bulk of our imports consisting of 
manufactured articles and of the exports being in the main 
articles of food and raw materials of manufacture. Of 
the total imports of the year, valued at 62*38 crores, yarns 
and textile fabrics , apparel and other manufactured articles 
show a net value of 37*40 crores, or much more than 
one-half. Metals and metal manufactures, iucludiug machinery 
and mill work, railway plant and rolling stock, account for 
10*78 crores ; the other articles are for the remaining 15 crores. 
Of these last it is noticeable that “oils” (Kerosine and other 
kinds ) come in for no less a share than 1*48 crores, the United 
States sending us 93 lakhs worth of Kerosine, and Russia in 
Asia 22 lakhs. Articles of food and drink received last year 
were of the value of 7^ crores, of which wines and liquors show 
a total of 1*48 crores, spices 93 lakhs, sugar refined 2*08, salt 
and salted fish 84 lakhs. It is painful to notice this last item of 
imports, when we can have plenty of salt and fish on our vast 
sea board. The import of salt was 423,897 tons or roughly 
11| lakhs maunds i. e, one-third and more of the total annual 
consumption of the country. Most of it for the preserlt comes 
all the way from Cheshire across 8,000 miles of sea. The salt 
works of one Italian Company at Aden under a Government 
concession are rapidly expanding, and a large growth of this 
import from that port may be looked for in near future. It 
must surely be a matter for deep regret to observe, how this 
industry, once so flourishing in this country, is fast slipping 
away through our fingers. Of metals and metal manufacture , 
hardware and cutlery imported was valued at over a crore, all 
coming from the United Kingdom; brass 4 lakhs, lead 10 lakhs, 
steel 10 lakhs, copper 2 crores, and iron 2| crores, the total for 
metals being 5*31 crores. Machinery and Mill works 1*80 
crores, and Railway plant and rolling stock ( exclusive of Gov- 
•eminent stock) 2£ crores, were also among the imports under 
this head. Under the head of raw materials, we have coal 
valued at crores and several small items among which may be 
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aoned ivory 26 lakhs, jewellery 15 lakhs, &c. Silk imported 
China and the Straits Settlements r 10 crores is also an 
imported article in this class. But the most important heading 
on this import side is that of manufactured articles ( cotton, 
silk and woollen ). Under cotton, twist and yarn were of the 
value of 3\5S crores, showing an increase of 27 lakhs over the 
imports of the previous year, but piece goods in all the three 
varieties of grey, white and coloured, printed and dyed, show a 
decrease of 2-05 crores in the past year, being 23-30 crores 
against 25-35 of the previous year—a fact which must give 
renewed hope to the mill-owners of Bombay. Let us still re¬ 
member that the total of cotton goods, including twist and yarn, 
was still 27-5 1 crores, larger by 3 crores over that of 1885-86, 
though smaller by two crores over that of 1886-87. Silk 
manufactures next claim our notice, showing a total value of 
1-74 crores, 71 lakhs from the United Kingdom, 47 lakhs from 
China, mixed silk from France 17 lakhs. The value of woollen 
manufactures imported was 1-71, shawls coming from the 
United Kingdom, valued at JO lakhs. Among other imports, 
may be mentioned the following: 


Paper and paste board . 
Clocks and watches ... . 

Leather Boots and Shoes. 

Umbrellas. 

Paints and colours ... . 

Soap ... ... ... ... < 

Mats ... ... ... ... 


41 lakhs. 
11 
13 
37 
20 
9 

1-30 


*> 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Turning to the export side of our trade, we see that 
articles of food and drink, raw materials and dyeing and tanning 
materials, between them, account for 74 crores out of our total 
exports of 86 crores of Indian produce and manufacture. Under 
food and drink we have a total of 23*82 crores against 25*87 of 
the previous year,—a decrease of 2 crores ; rice . 9*22 against 
8-76—showing an increase of 46 lakhs on the total ; wheat , a 
large decrease of over 3 crores—being 5*56 last year against 
8*62 of the previous ; the exports to England felling off by 
1*30 lakhs, and to Italy by 80 lakhs, Belgium by 70 lakhs,—a 
serious feature of this branch of our export trade last year ; tea 
5*17 crores, coffee 1*50 crores, spices 5*2 lakhs, sugar 41 lakhs. 
The total decrease under this head is 2 crores, which is, how¬ 
ever, more than made up under the next head of. raw materials. 
Here we have to note, 
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cotton 14*41 crores against 
Hides and Skins 2*02 „ „ 

Jute ... ... 603 „ ,, 


Jute .. 
Seeds.. 


13*46 an increase of a crore 
2*49 a decrease of 47 lakhs, 
4*86 an increase of 1*17 crore 
9*19 „ of 19 lakhs. 


Wool.. 
Silk ... 


9*38 „ 

97 lakhs. 


The total is 35*59 crores against 33*36 of 1886-87. 

The next heading is dyeing and tanning materials of 
Narcotics &c., with a total of 15 crores, of which opium ex¬ 
ported to China and Straits Settlements amounted to 10 crores, 
showing a fall-off of one crore, indigo valaed at 3*89, half to 
the United Kingdom and half to other countries. 

Lastly, we come to what will be admitted on all hands to 
he a most interesting and encouraging feature of our export 
trade. I refer to the export of manufactured and party manu¬ 
factured articles . Cotton twist and yam and piece goods 
exhibit .a most satisfactory increase of full one crore, having 
advanced from 4*28 to 5*22 crores in the past year. Our cotton 
exports to China increased by 60 lakhs from 2*85 to 3*26, to 
Japan by 30 lakhs from 35 lakhs to 67 lakhs. The total increase 
under this head of export in the last 3 years was 1*50 crore from 
3*63 to 5*27 or full 40 p. c. jute, wool, and silk also show small 
increases. Altogether, the ground we are slowly but surely 
gaining in this respect is matter for congratulation, but nothing 
can reconcile us to a serious falling-off in our exports of wheat 
which is a marked feature of this year’s export trade. 

I will not weary you, further, with any more details, 
but I trust the foregoing brief summary for the last year will 
suffice to indicate the broad features of our present position in 
respect of this branch of our trade ( sea-borne) to which t will 
now request your particular attention. Briefly these features 
are :— 

(1) That our commercial transactions now extend all over 
the globe ; 

(2) That our trade is'expanding with a rapidity almost 
marvellous ; 

(3) That the whole movement of our world-wide trade is 
under British control;. 

(4) That the excess of exports over imports is an establish¬ 
ed feature of our trade,' due to the intervention of Government 
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me hand and to the transactions of the British investors 
other who have sunk their capital in this country. The 
depreciation of silver is giving a serious character to this factor. 

(5) That our exports consist almost wholly of agriculture 
—food grains and raw materials, while our imports are wholly 
manufactured articles. The growing export of cotton and jute 
manufactures from the country is a feature of recent develop¬ 
ment and marks the beginning of an important change in our 
trade position. 

(6 And lastly, we have a regular import from year to 
year of the precious metals. 

These features, taken together, constitute the peculiarity 
of onr trade position and in order to a proper appreciation of 
their total economical effect I would ask you to accompany me 
in a brief examination of them. First, the geographical exten¬ 
sion of our trading operations is a matter for just satisfaction. 
The growth of our trade with the United Kingdom and other 
countries during the last 30 years may be gathered from the 
following figures for each of the decennial years :— 


Year. 

United Kingdom. 

Other Countries. 

Total. 

1856-7 

31*9 crores. 

23-2 crores. 

55-1 

1866-7 

48-9 „ 

38-5 „ 

87-4 

1876-7 

. 68*6 „ 

45*2 „ 

113-8 

1886-7 

87- „ 

72- „ 

159* 

1887-8 

95*5 

75-5 

171* 


Thus our trade with England is more than one half of our 
whole trade and has nearly trebled. Our dealings with other 
countries also show a corresponding expansion, the value of onr 
trade with them having advanced from 23 crores to 72 or 75*5 
last year, which is far more than the whole of our trade with 
the world 30 years ago. China is by far our largest customer, 
but the development of our trade with France, Italy, Belgium 
and other European countries is most gratifying. In 1886-87 
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valne of our trade with France was . 8 crores, with Italy 6, 
Belgium nearly 4, with Austria 3J, with Germany close on a 
crore, giving a total between them of 21 ^./crores—the whole oi 
our trade with the world in 1880. Australia too promises a 
good market, with which our dealings amount to between 2 
and 3 crores. Australia and Persia between them show 4 
crores. Zanzibar comes in for more than a crore. The United 
States have a total of 5 crores. Even Russia appears in the list 
with 38 lakhs worth of imports and exports. 

What influence this growing direct commercial contact 
with so many nations of the world so widely separated from us 
by differences cf civilization, of race and creed in this peaceful 
field of industrial rivalry is destined to exercise over the char¬ 
acter, activities and fortunes of this nation, I will not stop to 
enquire, but I look upon it as a factor in our position of the 
very first importance. Speaking from a trading point of view, 
we have in this world-wide contact an extensive access to the 
markets of the world,—an access the value of which is enhanced 
by the advantages of our geographical situation. On our right, 
we have open to our commerce and enterprise the whole conti¬ 
nent of Australia with its growing population of English blood, 
while on our left, there is the whole of E. Africa which we 
may claim as our own, almost by hereditary right, with which 
we have had commercial dealings from time out of mind, and 
which, now, under European influence and European hold pro¬ 
mises to develops into a first-class market. Before us on our 
own continent, we have the important States of Central Asia 
where our commercial expansion is almost assured in spite ot 
the, widening cordon of Russian protectionist tariffs, while 
China and Japan offer to us markets second to none in the 
world. But, above all, thanks to French enterprise, the Suez 
Canal has placed us in close relations with the nations of Europe 
and America, some of whom are already our large customers, 
and from whom we have so much to learn and so much to 
gain. This extensive touch with the world’s markets is to ray 
min'd one of the strongest points in our position as a trading 
nation. But it is painful to observe that we, the natives of the 
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little or no direct share (excepting the limited 
Js of our Banias, Khojas and Parsees with Zanzibar. 
Australia and China ) in maintaining or extending our country’s 
commercial intercourse with the nations of the world. The 
work has hitherto been done for us by our British fellow-sub - 
ects to whose energy and enterprise we owe so much in other 
directions. To them belongs, therefore, the honour of establish¬ 
ing such an extended intercourse between India and other 
countries, but with honour, let us remember, go also the profits 
accruing therefrom to those who bear the heat and burden of 
the day. We cannot, of course, be sufficiently grateful to our 
British brethren for having given us such a large and firm footing 
in the world’s markets, but now it is clearly our duty to maintain 
and improve it. It is neither just nor economically profitable 
that we should for ever content ourselves with getting every 
thing done for us by others. The economic loss alone, resulting 
from our inaction in this respect, is immense, annually amount¬ 
ing to about 26 crores a year, and it behoves us seriously to 
consider whether we cannot take our proper share in the burdens 
and with it in the profits of this work. It is not for me to 
suggest where lies the cause of this inaction. But if it lies in 
those restrictions of caste, which seem to have been adopted at 
a time of grave crisis in our national history, and for a far 
different purpose as a safe-guard against the imminent peril of 
national dispersion which was one of the greatest perils of the 
age which threatened the v^ry existence of nations, and if we 
are in consequence prevented from freely moving abroad across 
the Attuck and across the seas, as travellers, explorers, mer¬ 
chants, bankers, commercial agents, &c. then I will only say 
that the Indian economist is bound to join his voice to that of 
the Indian social reformer in demanding th fir removal as no 
longer compatible with the progress of the times. 

Commensurate with this geographical extension of our 
trade operations has been also the growth of the total volume 
of our sea-borne trade during the last 30 years. As already 
mentioned, it exhibits an increase of 250 p. c. The figures for 
the quinquennial years are as follows:— 
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Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

"Remarks. 

1857-8 

31 

28 

59 

crores. 

QO 

CO 

*4 * 

1861-2 

37 

37 

74 


o 

s 

1867-8 

47 

52 

99 


l'- 

f-H 

1871-2 

43 

64 

107 


C3 

o 

1876-7 

48 

65 

113 

>> 

GO 

a 

<D 

1881-82 

60 

83 

143 


00 

J 

1886-87 

72 

90 

162 

9> 

h-i 


let me refer to a widely prevalent belief, shared in even by 
Mr. Gibbs, Governor of the Bank of England, that the fall ol 
silver has in latter years tended much to stimulate Indian, 
trade. It is argued that the Indian exporter gets a larger 
number of rupees in exchange for the sterling (or gold) price 
of his merchandise, which enables him to sell more cheaply 
in the consuming market and at the same time to give a better 
price to the Indian cultivator, and that trade and production 
are thus both promoted in India. But Mr. O’Conor, Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 
Finance and Commerce, in his note on Indian trade and ex¬ 
change published in 1836 enters into an elaborate statistical 
examination of this question and comes to the conclusion that 
the view that a low rate of exchange has stimulated Indian 
trade is not tc in accordance with the fact, that there has been 
no such stimulus to our trade as is alleged, that “ the exporter 
does not receive a larger return, for prices have fallen in the 
English market in a greater ratio than exchange,” and that 
the prices in Calcutta and Bombay of exported produce, if 
anything, have fallen and not risen; and he puts the whole 
case succinctly thus:— 
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Price in India, (say) 10 per cent less. 

Price in London (say) 30 per cent less. 

Loss by fall of price 20 per cent. 

Gain by exchange 20 per cent. 

“ Ihe merchant, therefore, practically stands where he 
did, the cultivator being apparently slightly worse off.”— 
(P a g e ® of the note.) The following few figures taken from 
Mr. O Conor’s note will not be uninteresting as giving a com¬ 
parative view of average prices in Calcutta and London of 
Wheat and Cotton 



Wheat. 

Cotton. 


Year. 

Cacutta. 

London. 

Calcutta. 

London. 

Silver. 


per 

maund. 

per 

quarter. 

per 

Khandy. 

per lb. 



Rs. A. p. 

s. d. 

Rs. A. P. 

d. 

per oz. 

Average of 1870 

8 4 6 

46 10 

284 14 0 

Q1 s 
•'TS 

50-56 

9 , 1875 

2 11 9 

45 2 

174 3 0 

7f 

45-87 

„ 1880 

3 3 1 

44 4 

203 0 1 


42*25 

1885 

2 6 10 

32 0* 

194 14 5 


48*52 

Decrease per 
cent in prices in 
1885 as compared 
with those in 1870. 

—26-03 

—31*67 

—31-59 

—42*98 

—19-71 


For the causes of the increase in our trade during last 30 
years, then, we must look elsewhere, low Exchange not being 
clearly one of them. 

Among these causes may be mentioned the following 
( 1 ) Improvements in machinery and improved methods 
el application of steam to machinery tending to economy of time 
and labour and thereby lowering the cost of production, as lately 
pointed out by Sir A. Playfair in an English periodical. 
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(2) The opening of the Suez Canal for traffic in 1839. 
The canal has reduced the length of the voyage from London to 
Calcutta by about 36 days. The route round the Cape was 
more than 11,000 miles, through the Canal it is less than 8,000 
miles ( vide Dr. Hunter’s Gazetteer ). 

(3) Increasing substitution of steamships for sailing 
vessels. 

(4) Large reduction in rates of ocean transit. Rates of 
freight of rice and wheat from Calcutta to London by steamer 
via "canal, Mr. O’Conor states in his Note, have fallen since 
1870 from £ 2-15 to £ 1-7 a fall of 52 p. c. 

Besides some of these general causes there : 

On our side : ( 1 ) Among the causes of this trade increase 
may be noticed the establishment of freedom of trade, internal 
and external. Internal duties were abolished in Bengal in 1836, 
in Bombay in 1838, and in Madras in 1834. Interportal duties 
were done away with in 1848. The reform of our customs tariff 
with a view to freedom of trade commenced in 1860. In 1864 
the duties were reduced from 10 to 7£ p. c. Further reforms in 
1867 followed, when 40 articles were relieved from import 
duties, and 88 from export duty. In 18 "5 the import duties 
were reduced from 74 to 5 p. c. and at the same time all ex¬ 
ports (including wheat and oil seeds) excepting only rice, 
indigo, and lac were placed on the free list. The cotton import 
duties were swept away partly in 1878 and partly in 1882, in 
which last year metals also were relieved and all other imports 
except arms, liquors, wines, opium and salt. In this year 
indigo was also freed from duty. Thus, now, all imports with 
the exception of arms, ammunitions, liquors, opium and salt 
are free, and all exports are free except rice, which pays duty 
at 3 annas per maund. Now whatever ground there may be 
for difference of opinion in regard to these free trade reforms, 
as financial—measures, speaking from the point of view of trade, 
_t think the figures bear out the conclusion that they have not 
been without their intended effect on he volume of our imports 
and exports. Even on the vexed question of the cotton duties. 
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figures supply decisive testimony as to the steady 
increase in the imports of cotton goods, due in some measure 
to the tariff' reforms 


Imports of jcotton piece-goods since 1876-77 :— 

Years. 

Yards in millions. 

Value in crores. 

1876-7 

1,186-2 

15-72 

77-8 

1,358-7 

16-95 

78-9 

1,127-5 

13-79 

79-80 

1,333-5 

16-57 

80-81 

1,773-9 

22-38 

81-82 

1,623-1 

20-42 

82-83 

1,640-5 

20-95 

83-84 

1,721-8 

22-16 

84-85 

1,731-5 

20-69 

85-86 

1,740-8 

20-59 

86-87 

2,155-4 

25-35 

87-88 

1,889-7 

23-32 


The smaller import of last year of those piece-goods was 
due to the excessive imports of the previous years, and such a 
check to the import was indeed anticipated by Mr. O’Conor in 
his trade-review for 1886-87. The check, therefore, is only 
temporary as in 1881-82, but the increase in these 12 years 
from 1186-2 millions yards to 1889-7 millions yards in quantity , 
i- e. over 60 p. c., and from 15-72 crores to 23-32 in value or 
over 50 p. c., is a significant fact, and however due to other 
causes, part must be assigned to the removal of the cotton 
duties. 
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_(2) Another cause of the increasing trade is to be found 

in the progress of Railway construction in this country. The 

following figures exhibit this progress. 


in 1857 

was 

288 

1867 

99 

4,047 

1877 

99 

7,509 

1886-87 

99 

13,138 


Assuming with Mr. O’Conor ( vide his Note ithat a rail- 
ww brincrs within reach of a port only ten miles of country on 
2 side”of the line, there were in 1886-87 133,850 sqr. miles 
of country brought within reach of a market. 

( Z) Reductions in charges of transport by rail effected 
during the last eight years in India have also contributed to the 
increase of our trade. This last measure suggests an interesting 
question. The goods rates on our Indian lines are much too 
tow. in fact lower than even m England and several continental 
countries. In the Administration Report of Railways in India 
for 1885-86 I find a comparative table of the rates of some of 
the important staples of goods traffic on the Indian and Euro¬ 
pean lines—the rate of exchange taken being 1 s. 6 d.—one 
rupee. The staples taken are again, sugar, ootton goods, coal, 
iron bar.' I will here quote only the figures for cotton goods. 

Manchester to Liverpool (distance=31 miles) for exports 
6 s. 10 d. per ton. 

So the Manchester-to-Liverpool rate per mile d. 
per ton is .. ••• 

For the same distance, the German Railway 

Tariff would be . <4 * u j > 

Belgium . 2*22 

Dutch . 1*61 

Indian . 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


Thus the Indian rate is less than half the English rate per 
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The net loss to the state on account of these Railwa; 
1858-59 ) has been no less than 35 crores a year ( vide 
Railway Administration Report for 1886-87, page 91 ). It 
seems to me allowable to argue that, as it is these low rates on 
our lines that necessitate these annual payments from the 
treasury to restore the balance of Railway finance ; these pay¬ 
ments, on account of the low traffic rates, maintained for pro¬ 
motion of the country’s trade, do really operate as a bounty on 
that trade paid by the State. It may be interesting to the 
Indian economist to consider, how far such an indirect bounty 
on the foreign trade of the country is in agreement with the 
canons of Free Trade Political Economy, and whether the 
bounty, which is no less than from a million to two a year in 
its actual operative effect upon the volume of trade, is worth 
paying, and if so, how long. But apart from this question, it 
is undeniable that these low traffic rates on our lines have done 
not a little during the last 8 years for the augmentation of our 
trade—notably the ivheat ttade. Whatever may be said on 
this or that question in relation to some of these causes of trade 
expansion mentioned above, we have to note the fact that their 
total effect has been an enormous increase during the last 30 
years in the volume of our sea-borne trade to no less an extent 
than 250 p. c. from 65 crores to 171*5 crores; and we have 
next to consider, what has been the gain to the country con¬ 
sequent on this increase. This brings us to a consideration of 
the other features of our position in regard to this branch of the 
trade. 



In the first place, we have to remiWihat the whole move¬ 
ment of our commerce from its home of production to the con¬ 
suming market is almost entirely under the control of British 
and foreign merchants. Our Railways are not all our property, 
nor is the shipping, employed in our sea-borne trade, our own* 
But what is more, nearly the entire business of import and 
export is done for us by others, and little or none by ourselves. 
The Railways call for no remark. As regards shipping , the 
figures for last year, as already given, are :—total tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared=6*4 million tons, of which British 
and British India was f>*4 million tons, the share of foreign 
countries 857,000 tons, that of foreign craft 2,000 tons. Our 
Native Indian craft came in only for 106,000 tons. The pro¬ 
portions, therefore, stand thus :— 


our 


British and British India 84*46 p. c., Foreign 13*3 p* c., 
native craft less than 2 p. c. The decline in Native India 
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under 


1880-81 

81-82 

82- 83 

83- 84 

84- 85 

85- 86 

86- 87 

87- 88 


in recent years is noticeable. The figures are 


as 


p.c." 

■45 

■48 

•37 

•19 

•03 

28 

96 


to 


It has fallen from a tonnage of 210, <04 
106,000 tons, in the last 9 years. Mr. 


O’Conor remarks in his annual trade-review 
( page 12 ) for 1879-80 “ Between Zanzi- 

[ bar and Bombay there is a regular important 
trade carried on still (i. e. 1879-80) most 
2 28 | largely by Native craft ( dhows and bugglows ) 

1*96 | owned and manned by Natives and making 

their voyages in the fine season. Within the last year or so, 
the British India Steam Navigation Company have started a 
line of steamers for this trade, and it is likely that in a few 
years the Native vessels will be susperseded as they 
have been on the Burrnan coast by steamers.”^ The 
decline in our Native craft thus anticipated by the Govern¬ 
ment Reviewer has been proceeding apace. One half of it. 
is gone already (say 100,000 tons), and the remaining- 
half may disappear in a few years. It cannot, of course, be 
expected to hold its own before the progress of steam and 
science. The augmentation in the volume and value of our 
sea-borne trade by over 250 p. c. in the last 30 years, contrasts 
strongly and sadly with this fact of decay and near collapse of 
our Native shipping. Every other progressive nation _ in the 
world has, or is having, a commercial marine of its own. 
The shipping industry of England is, of course, of world-wide 
and ancient renown, and the gross yearly receipts of the trade 
have been estimated by the Chamber of Shipping of the Lmted 
Kingdom at 45*50 millions. But other nations, also, show 
considerable progress in this respect. Italy has a commercial 
marine of 7,287 vessels (steam and sailing ) of 9,71,000 tons 
the mercantile navy of Germany consists of 4,257 vessels of 
12 94,000 tons. France owns a mercantile navy of lo,35- 
with a tonnage of 10,00,000 tons. Even Austria-Hungary, 
which commands the shortest coast line in Europe, shows a 
commercial marine of 9,206 vessels; the Austro-Hungarian 
(Lloyds) S. N. Company, established in 1833 owns a line of 
84 vessels and absorbs the greater part of the Eastern trade of 
that Empire through the Suez canal and receives a subsidy 
from the State of no less than £1,73,000 per annum (=2o lakhs 
of rupees at the current rate of exchange). 

While, thus, other nations are moving on, we are filling 
back, and certainly after half a century and more of British 
peace and British rule and what is more important, ot the 
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>tpU of British enterprise before our eyes, it does no credit , 
'to our energy or patriotism .that we-should not have even - now 
a single steamship of our oWnor a single strong -line of sailing 
vessels. A .steamship of a tonnage capacity of-4,000 does . 
not cost jnore than 40 to 15 lakhs of rupees (or £100,000) and- 
aline of such steamers,-say^O strong, will not require a capital 
outlay of more than 2 to. 2£ or'ores. The establishment of such 
a'line.of steamers of oUr own will not fail to make a sensible, 
diversion of this carrying business-in our favour, and will mark 
"the beginning of an important native industry . But will some 
millionaire be induced to lend the requisite capital for .a good 
start, -and'will some Association of native merchants bring the 
requisite enterprise to the task? 'I leave these questions to you 
to" answer, . and pass on. As things are, the whole shipping 
engaged in our sea-borne tgade being British and Foreign, the 
profits of it go to others and do not fall to the natives of the 
country. I have not been able to get sufficient data for any 
accurate calculation, of these profits, but, I think, it would not 
be ffir -tfrotig to estimate them at 6 or 7 millions per year. 
These, for the most part, leave the country, and our national 
share in this business is represented only by the miserable 
freightage earned by the Native craft, which - at -the most 
'capnot. be more than a few lakhs. , 

-Next as to the importing and exporting business, informa¬ 
tion would be most useful and interesting, but I have had no 
access to any such, and what I am going to say on this point 
is by way of approximate conjecture and subject to correction. 
The dealings of .our Bania, Khoja and Parsee merchants with 
Zanzibar, Ceylon and-China represent, I think, the whple of 
our direct transactions with other countries, and they form but 
an insignificant. fraetion of the whole trade, probably not 
more than 10 |j, c., leaving 90 p. c. as the share of British and 
foreign • merchant's. T'hc usual profits of t/ade are estimated 
at 10 to 15 p. c. on the total value, and.on this basis,.the 
respective shares in the trade profits on a' total volume of 171 
, crores would, seem to be one million for Native merchants and 
16 millions for British and foreign merchants per annum. 
'80 ,-V -- ''' 
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t,hea, we may assume that here, too, profits amount^ 
iug to 16 crores or so a year fall to others and eventually 

leave the country, our share being hardly a million. In this 
matter of the importing and exporting business, as in that 
of shipping, I am at a loss to understand what it is that is 
keeping ns back from taking up what is properly our own 
work. Surely we are bound to get the things that we want 
from the foreign producer, and send him what we have to send 
in exchange with our own direct agency without having recourse 
to any wasteful intermediary channel of distribution, such as 
a foreign agency must necessarily be. There are no insurmount¬ 
able difficulties in the way,' and it seems to be no difficult 
matter to set up a few importing and exporting firms of our 
own at central points along the main arteries of our communica¬ 
tion with the United Kingdom and other countries. Wherever 
we should like to settle and open business, there, I think, we 
shall be entitled to claim from Her Majesty’s Consular and 
Diplomatic services the same support and assistance that is 
accorded to other subjects of Her Majesty, and the English 
Foreign Office takes no narrow views of its duty in this respect. 
Only two years ago, Lord Rosebery, then Foreign Secretary, 
addresse l a circular letter to various Chambers of Commerce in 
the United Kingdom and British possessions and among others 
to our own Indian Chambers of Commerce, inviting suggestions 
as to in what way better assistance and support could be given 
by Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular representatives' 
abroad to British trade (vide Report of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce 1886 ). Besides, the enormous concentration of 
business in Bombay and Calcutta, which two ports on our coast 
between them absorb nearly 90 p. c. of our total sea-borne trade, 
offers peculiar facilities for the establishment of central import¬ 
ing and exporting agencies at these radiating centres of trade 
distribution with corresponding branch agencies on the main 
lines of communication ( say at Cairo, Malta, Paris, London, 
Hong-Kong, Melbourne, New York). No technical training 
is here required, and no large amount of capital in hand* 
Associative effort and enterprise, working under a propor system 


§L 
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ft, seem to be the first requisites for a fair start in this 
Irection. But this is a question of business which I must 
leave to business-men, and I proceed to take note only of the 
fact that as things stand at present, we let enormous profits 
(over 16 crores per annum) go elsewhere through mere in¬ 
action on our part. Be it further remembered that our loss in 
this respect is put down rather too low, for if we examine the 
course of our trade over a series of years, we find that while our 
imports from the United Kingdom and other countries come 
to us direct, our exports go to England for the major part 
through one or more •intermediary countries. This point has 
already been touched upon in the introductory summary of last 
year’s trade and the ^llowiug additional figures will be in¬ 
teresting : — 

Millions (£ 1 = 10 rupees ). 


Year 

Import 

from 

United 

Kingdom. 

Exports 

to 

United 

Kingdom. 

Excess of 
Imports 
over 
Exports. 

Imports 

from 

other 

countries. 

Exports 
to other 
countries. 

Excess of Ex-| 

ports overim-J 

ports. 


£* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• £ 

1859-60 

31*9 

11*2 

20*7 

8*7 

17*6 

8*9 

1869-70 

30*35 

27-5 

2*8 

16*4 

26*0 

9:6 

1879-80 

38*4 

27-7 

10*7 

1*44 

41*5 

27-1 

1882-83 

48-1 

35*5 

12-6 

17*4 

49-0 

31*6 

1887-88 

58*0 

37-0 

21*0 

20-0 

55*0 

35*0 


The table shows that we always get an excess of imports) 
over exports, from the United Kingdom, for which excess and 
other liabilities we pay by our excess exports, not to the United 
Kingdom direct, but through other countries . The profits of 
our exporting trade, therefore, are considerably larger than 
those of our importing trade, inasmuch as the exports reach 


' The figures represent millions. 
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ultimate destination after 2 or 3 or'evetf more intermediate 
transactions, in transit. On the whole it is safe to as'&uin'e that 
our loss in,this direction is considerably over 16 millions a year 
(say 20 millions). Bat, next, there' is a farther,'source of 
commercial loss to this country iu the necessities of its political 
and economic connection with England. This commercial loss - 
is only partly represented by the preponderance of exports oyer 
imports from year to year. If we go back over the last 54; 
years, we meet with this feature recurring in , our trade -statis¬ 
tics almost with 'the persistent regularity, of a natural pheno¬ 
menon. The following table will be interesting' ;-r- 


Years. 


Excess of 
Exports 
over Im¬ 
ports 
MiU. £, 


Excess of 
Imports 
over Ex¬ 
ports 

Mill. £. 


Average 
per year 
of such 
oxcess 
Exp = 4- 
Imp. =— 


Bemarks.. 


1835-39 

1840-44 

1845-49 

1850-54 

1855-56 


19*8 

188 

23*3 

20*8 

6*8 


4 3*96 
4 3*76 
44*66 
44*16 
4 3*4 


= 89*5 millions in these 
22 years from 1835 
to-1855 or 4*1 millions 
a year of excess-exports. 


1857-62 


'1868-67 

1868-72 

1873-77 

1878-82 


21 


-3-5 


This was an exceptional 
excess Import, dtio to Govern¬ 
ment borrowings in England 
during the mutiny period. 


55*1 

1 

44*6 
73-3 
80*6 


-j-lTO 
4 8*92 
414 66 
416*22 


] =253-6 millions in these 
I 20.year3 from 1863 to 1882 
^ or 12*6 millions worth of 
excess-export a a year. 


dix 

TO* 
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Years. 

" j\ ; '■ "v; 

Excess of 
Exports 
over Im¬ 
ports 
Mill. £. 

Excess of 
Imports 
over Ex¬ 
ports 
Mill & 

Average 
per year 
of such 
excess 
Exp = 4* 
Imp. = >— 

Remarks. 

1883-8 

80*7 


-f 14 45 | 

The average, rising during 
these six years from 12*6 to 
14*45 millions per year. 

Summary . 

1835-56 ( 
1857-62 ( 
1863-82 ( 
1883-88 ( 

= 22 years)... 
= 6 years)... 
= 20 years).,. 
= 6 years)... 

Excess Ex¬ 
ports in 
millions £. 
89-5 

253*6 

86*7 

Excess Im¬ 
ports in 
millions £. 

21 

Total ... £ 429-8 | 21 

Net Excess Export=408-8 millions in 54 
years from 1834-5 to 1887-8. 


It will be thus seen that during this period of 54 years we 
did not get any return for our excess-exports which amounted 
to £ 408‘8 millions. 

On the other hand, we have the following figures for Home 
Charges in the same period:— 

In the first 27 years from 1834-61, they amounted to 58 
millions or at the average rate of a little over 2 crores per year. 
Since 1862, Council Bills actually drawn have been as under :— 


Period of years. 

Total 

amount 

Mill. £. 

Annual 
average 
Mill £. 


5 years 

1862—66 

30 

6 

The total since 1835 
is 393*4 millions. The 

5 „ 

1867—71 

30 

6 

steady increase in each 

5 „ 

1872—76 

65 

13 

quinquennial period is 

5 » 

1877—81 

80 

16 

noticeable. The charges 


1882—86 

93 

18$ 

were 22*2 crores for last 

‘ qij >7 ■ 

1886—88 

37*4 

18*7 

year. 
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mparing these amounts for Home Charges with the S0 
for Excess Exports, we thus hud that they very nearly balance 
each other. Out of our excess exports of 408-8 crores, we ha: ve 
paid 393-4 crores for Home Charges, the balance of 15 .4 
millions representing private remittances by Government 
servants and merchants. But it is obvious, that this amount 
(15-4 millions) gives too small a margin for private remittance^ 
during the whole period of 54 years; nor do we find in tbf e 
amount of excess exports any margin to cover the sterling 
borrowings in England of the Government of India, which’ 
have come to us in the shape of imports. For both these' 
factors, therefore, correction has to be made in the balance of 
trade sheet, as mathematicians would say. Our sterling debt, 
at this day, is 150 millions, inclusive of Government Hailway 
debt—but for which borrowings from time to time, our imports 
would have been smaller, or Council Bill drawings (i.e. exports) 
would have been larger by that amount. In the mutiny period 
of 6 years, for instance, from 1857 to 1802 we have not only 
no excess-exports, but on the contrary excess-imports of about 
21 crores, due to this circumstance, namely, Government 
borrowings. We have, therefore, to correct the excess-exports 
figures by adding to them the amount of these sterling borrow¬ 
ings of the Indian Government in England. As regards 
private remittances, the case is not so easy. We have no clue 
to them in trade returns; but turning to the' financial accounts 
of the Empire we come across a significant item in the amount 
of Indian (i.e. rupee) borrowings, of the Government of India. 
Excluding Savings Banks’receipts, the Iiupee debt stands at 
present at 101 millions.' Now, .whence all this money ? 
Mr. Westland, our present Acting - Finance Minister, than 
"whom we have no higher authority on this question, states that 
of the total amount of this Rupee debt, securities to the extent - 
of about 20 crores only are held by Natives, while the re¬ 
mainder is all held in-' England. Looking 'at the matter^ 
in the light of this statement, it seems that the 81 millions of 
our rupee debt held in England consist in whole or in part of 
private remittances of English officials and merchants, which 
have been intercepted and sunk in this country,' possibly sup¬ 
plemented by fresh drafts .of capital from England.^ Further,, 
it appears from a Government return, recently published,; that 
the paid-up capital of the Joint Stock Companies, working in . 
this country, is over 29 crores. Deducting, say, 9 nr -ops 
as the Native share in this class of investment (e. g. -cton 
mills), we have 20 millions left as the amount of English ri- 
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tents in the country in various industries such as w, 
/tvww , indigo &c. Whether this amount may hate come from 
England, or whether it represents earnings and profits—not 
remitted home-of English merchants and officials, the result 
is the same. The total of private remittances to England and 
of investments of unremitted monies in this country may be 
thus estimated:— 

Mill. £. 

15*4 Actual remittances, as shown by the difference 
between the amount of excess-exports and Home 
Charges for the 54 years from 1834-88. 

81 Rupee investment held in England. 

20 Private investment by Europeans in Joint-stock 

concerns in India. 

116*4 Total in 54 years, giving an average of over 2 crores 
per year. 

In this total we have our second correction on account of 
private remittances to England. 

Thus corrected for Government sterling borrowings on the 
one hand, and for these private remittances and investments 
on the other, the total amount of drain from this country 
during the last 54 years without any commercial return 
whatever, represented in part only by excess exports, may be 
thus set iorth:— 


including Govt. 
Rail. Debt. 


Home Charges . 

... 393-4 

Sterling debt . 

... 150 

Rupee debt ... ... 

... 1 

Private investments 

... 20 

Actual remittances 

... 15-4 


Total. 


659*8 millions or, say, 
660 millions in round 
numbers. 


Of this amount wo have already paid 408*8 out. of our ex¬ 
cess exports, and the remaining 251 millions are still due and 
will have to be paid in the same way. As a set off to this, we 
have only our Railways and other public works to show. 
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^Mix-Uundred and Sixty .Crons in 5 4 .years (inclu „ 
Aments still due ) drained away 'frona tie country or to be so. 
Without any commercial equivalent whatever, except what we 
have received , in the shape of railway and other btuldmg 
materials—that is certainly a heavy dram for . any country to 
bear more especially for a country whic^ has just emerged 
from the stormy and exhausting struggle's of two thousand years 
for an independent national existence into the blissful calm of 
neace with its industrial system completely out of pint and 
out of wear and with its system .of credit and trade paralized. 
As it is the drain'.his been steddily increasing, and on Govern- 
m0u t account alone it stands now at 22*2 crores, to which may 
bo added about 2 or 3 crores on private account, making a 

.It is already heavy, but it > 

becoming terribly heavier on acconnt of falling Mchunge. We 
are “silver-using nation with enormous gold liabilities abroad. 
E very successive fall in the value of silver in relation to gold 
is adding enormously both to the capital amount oi our ster mg 
debt in England ' and .to the annually recurring charge for 
interest on that debt which is payable in gold. Our gold debt, 
which is 150 millions at present, is at the current rate ot ex¬ 
change (Is. 5a?. ) equivalent to''210 millions of rupee i.e. an 
addition to its capital, amount of 60 millions in rupee value on 
account of exchange, while the interest charge is ^creased by 
40 n c. On these and other grounds, the efforts of the Bi- 

Metallists are entitled to our sympathy, however we may be 

disposed to with-hold our approval-.Be that, however, as it 
whether Bi-Metallism or a,gold currency for India, as 
advocated several years .ago by Mr. Hydes of H. M.’s Mmt m 

Bombay will serve to set things straight, the student of trade 

statistics’ has to note that a low and lowering rate of exchange, 
fw from bayiug the effect ascribed lo it by Mr. Gibbs of the 
Bank of England, namely of “ promoting trade and production 
v ,iiis eonutrVs’kis producing just the opposite effect of seriously 
addin g td^aMtaii). on our material resources already so heavy 
to bear,' and .thereby leading to increase of taxation to the 
terrors inihrv. o'f our trade. It is of course true, and the fact is 
not denied Ihit from a higher than a commercial point of view 
this^Miraiii^or “ economic tribute ” of 20 to 25 crores per 
annum is not,a .drain at all, hut only th * fair money P nC *®* r 
country pays for the many compensatory advantages, higher 
■ . far than commercial, that te enjoys-advautages whioh uinnot 
v'-he/epresented-'in'.ixgnre^/. Bntas that price has to^he paad 

'•'in the otjexceesr&poHs from year to year, for which 


miST/fy 
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. &ial equivalent ever returns, commercially speaking, 
to be put down as a loss, whatever else it may be m 
other respects, and has to be duly taken note of in any balanc¬ 
ing of the country’s gain and loss on the general account of 
its trade. Further, it must be observed that the necessity of 
making these large annual payments to England in the shape 
of excess-exports tends to give a compulsory character to a lar<>-e 
portion of our exports, involving derangement of prices and a 
considerable disturbance to the general course of trade, and 
further gives fictitious increases in the volume and value of our 
trade both on the import and the export side. 


But all this heavy drain on account of Home Charges and 

ad the other losses on shipping, exporting and importing &c _ 

the country could have borne, and without much injury too 
if its industrial system, had been placed on a proper footinsj 
a^d in good order. This leads us to the crux of the entire 
question, and brings us to the next feature of our trading 
position, viz. that our exports consist mainly of food >-rains 
and raw materials of manufacture, while our imports are 
entirely of manufactured articles—-a feature which is repre¬ 
sented by a loss of no less than 50 to 60 crores from year to 
year. In a country so extensive as India, blessed with every 
advantage and requisite for an economic position of self-cv.^- 
tamed sufficiency, such a feature of foreign trade need not have 
caused any surprise or anxiety, provided there was active, 
well-developed internal trade under a well-ordered and well¬ 
working industrial organisation. With its, however, unfortu¬ 
nately neither of these conditions is present. It is a most 
noticeable and significant fact that in spite of our broad and 
rapid railway extensions, our internal trade, as between Pro¬ 
vince and Province, is extremely small, rather too small, look- 

mg to the varied tastes and requirements of the numerous 
populations concerned. The Provinces in relation to each other 
stand m a position of commercial isolation which is painfully 
striking. It is still true that Bengal has little to send to 
or receive from, Bombay, Bombay to and from Madras, and 
Madras to and from Punjab, while each one of these has 
quantities to export to, and import from, distant 
Egypt, England and the United States. But this condition 
tr ade, as well as the general feature of 
our foreign trade under review, are the expression of one and 
„economic fact, viz. our increasing dependence on a 

essSi.lfv 11 ' 7 ’ V1Z - a p ncu ture - India is often described as 
ssentially an agricultural country; agriculture is said to be 

ol 
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.ainstay of our prosperity; extended agriculture is' des¬ 
cribed to be co-eiteneive and synonymous with advancing 
prosperity, and a hundred other "things ot the same sort we 
hear from day to day \ but the cardinal tact is overlooked, that , 
the one-industry system that at present prevails with us is no 
more essential or natural to-this, country, even on the inadmis¬ 
sible theory.of innate national aptitudes, than the many-sided 
industrial system is’ to the countries of the West. And as long 
as there is no change in this state of things with us, the root of 
our economic difficulties will remain untouched. This point 
cannot be put in . weightier words than those in which the 
Famine Commission in their report ’( 1878-79 ) emphasised this 
feature of our situation, as the prime source of our, evils. “ At 
the root of much of the poverty, of the people of India,” they 
wrote ( yob 2, page 175 ), ‘land of the risks to which they are 
exposed in "seasons of security, lies the unfortunate circumstance 
that agriculture forms almost the. sole occupation of the mass 
of the population, and that no remedy for present evils can be 
complete, which does not include the introduction of a diversity 
of occupations through which the surplus population may be 
drawn from agricultural pursuits.and-led^ td earn the means ot 
subsistance h> manufactures or some such- employments.” The 
figurois relating to the .classification of the population according 
to occupation afo serve to throw light on our present condition 
of industries'. .Of the male population, contained in India, 
of 180 millions there are returned : 

52 Millions or 40 p. c. as engaged in Agriculture. 

- 3i . y 9 pit &. „ „ Commerce. 

; 12£ ,, Industrial pursuits. 

The* rest afe Government' servants, labourers and unproduc¬ 
tive claves.' - - , , 

Thus we find about 16 millions or 1'2£ p. c. of the male 
population engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits, 
while 52 millions or 40 p. c. and more are directly engaged in 
agriculture, to which may be added a large population of the 
labouring and unproductive classes, as dependent on land. 
The Famine Commissioners opine that 46 it is probable that 90 
p. c* of the rural population or rather more tfiaiv 80. p* e. of the 
total population is already connected with the land. ” Another 
set of facts illustrates the same condition of thing 1 ®. According, 
to the census returns of 1881 regarding -rural and urban 
population, there are about 715,000 towns'and villages in- India. 
Of these about 3-| lakhs contain less fchlixr 200 inhabitants each, 
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)00 between 200 and 500. Ci Of towns properly so 
called, ” says Mr. O’Oonor, “the number is relatively very 
small for such a vast area. There were only 63 towns with a 
population exceeding 50,000 ; 123 towns with a population 
from 2'b000 to 50,U00, and 388 with a population ranging 
between 10,000 and 20,000. ” Additional light may be farther 
derived from an analysis of our annual imports on this question 
as to our growing reliance upon a single industry, namely, 
agriculture. To take the figures for last year, we have the 
following:—• 

Imports. 

Cotton twist and yam = 3*50 \ Chiefly from the 

Piece goods =24- J United Kingdom. 

Total ••• 27*50 crores. 

Silk manufactures 
Piece goods— 

Thread 

Goods of mixed silk 
Woollen manufactures 
Piece goods 
Shawls 
Braids 

Cotton, Silk and Woollen 
Manufactures... 

To this may be added the following 
items of imports. 

Agricultural implements 
Leather, Boots and shoes and 

other manufactures . 

Hemp Manufactures (cordage, 

bags, sacks ). . 

Fire works . 

Candles . ... 

Matches.. ... 

Mats ... ... ... ... ... 

Glass ... ... ... ... 

Paper and Pa§te boards. 

Umbrellas . 

Stationery ... ... . 

Soap ... ... ... 


1-45 ) 

f U. K. -76 

•01 1*74 From { France # 30 

•28 J 

^ Others *68 

1-401 


•10 }.ss 1-56 

chiefly from the 

•06 J 

United Kingdom. 


crores. 


small but striking 


5 lakhs. 


27 


3 

5 

9 

24 

H 

57 

41 

37 

21 

9 


Total... 2’39 crores. 


° There seems to be some discrepancy about this figure. 
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Add further 
Metal Manufactures 

Hardware and cutlery (pots, 
kettles, and knives) ••• 
Brass wrought... • •• • •• 

Copper .* . 

Iron wrought, including 


hi') 

19 

27 


Bar . 

Angle, rod and bolt.. 

Sheets &c... ... •• 

Beams, pillars &c. Gir- _ /■ 
ders, Bridge work.. 

Pipes, tubes . 

Other varieties. 

Bail way plant and mill work... 
Sugar refined ... 


34 

34 

72 


MO 

•04 

1-50 


2-40 


4-40 

2-09 


Total . 11-53 crores. 


Grand Total 


45*72 crores out of the 
total of 02. 


This enumeration of some of the chief imports will suffice 
to show, how even in respect of manufactured articles of the 
commonest use, such as umbrellas, matches, mats, cordage, 
bags and sacks, leather boots and shoes, paper and paste boards, 
we allow ourselves to be dependent on foreign supplies, the raw 
materials for some of which we ourselves furnish m no smaU 
quantities. Viewed in another aspect, this list is also mteres 
ing as showing how varied and extended this foreign supp y o 
manufactured articles already is The supply w not now con¬ 
fined to this or that single manufacture-be it cotton ™>pl o 
metals—which after all would not have been a very form “ e 
thin*- whatever the bulk and value of the import, but it em¬ 
braces in its sweep a very wide area from mats and matches to 
mill-work and machinery through a frightfully long slretol, of 
Ltile fabrics and metal manafact™. He,, we have 
think, the worst feature of the situation, inasmuch as it tend. 
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T&mrf how wide and deep is the collapse, that is • proceeding^ 
of our urban and rural macufacturing- industries all along the 
line. 

It is not easy to calculate the enormous economic losses in 
wages and profits, which such a dependence of the country on 
•'foreign supplies of manufacturers is entailing on our home 
labourers and manufactures, but, some idea may be gathered 
from the following' figures in connection with cotton'textile 
fabrics, in Mr. Cola’s work, styled “ How ft Develope the 
Industrial Resources of India,” I find on page 7O f.he following 
figures quoted from Messrs. Ellison and Heywood’s circular for 
1866—regarding cotton manufactures in Great Britain :— 


Total quantity of cotton consumed 

• •• 

• • ft 

890 mill. Ibs. 

Wastage in spinning 



Ml 

115 ,, „ 

Yam produced ... 

• •• 

• ♦ • 

Ml 

775 „ „ 

Yam exported ... 


• •• 


135 ,, ,, 

Piece-goods exported 

• • • 

• •• 

• • ft 

490 „ „ 

Home consumption 

• • ft 

• • • 

lit 

150 „ „ 



Total 

• M 

775 

Yalue of yam exported ... 

••• - 

• •• 


131 mill. £• 

Piece-goods exported 

It • 

• • * 

Ml 

66 „ „ 

Home consumption 

• •• 


• •• 

23 „ „ 

Total value of goods produced 


• • • 

* • ft 

102J ,, ,, 

Cost of ootton consumed * 

• • • 

Ml 

M* 

52. „. •„ 

Wages and. other expenses 

• P ft 

... 

Mt 

31 ,, ,, 

Total expenditure 

9 i • 

83 „ ,, 


Balance left for profits ... ... ... ... 1'9£ mill. £. 

or 50j millions available for profits and wages. y 

The figures for the next 10 yefdrs from 1867 to 1876, I find 
given-in the Encyclopedia as follows 


' r ‘ -*- r -*- 

/ Price of cotton'-at 14 d. per lb* 
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Years. 

Cotton 
consumed 
in Mill, 
lbs. 

Cost. 

Mill. .£. 

Total value 
of goods 
produced. 
Mill. £. 

Balance for 
wages and 
profits. 
MiH. £. 

Average 
price cot¬ 
ton per lb. 

1867 

954 

41 

90 

49 

12 d. 

1868 

996 

41 

91 

50 

8 

1869 

939 

44 

86 

42 

8 

1870 

1,071 

42 

93 

51 

9 

1871 

1,205 

40 

101 

61 

8 

1872 

1,175 

48 

102 

54 

5 

1873 

1,246 

45 

104 

59 

7 

1874 

1,256 

40 

100 

60 

6 

1875 

1,230 

36 

95 

59 

5 

1876 

1,274 

32 

90 

58 

5 


Showing a 
balance of 5S 
millions ster¬ 
ling available 
for wages and 
profits. 


I nave noi oeen bo uuuaiu ugmoa up ^uu 

I will take the figures for 1876 as the basis ou which to calcu¬ 
late our losses in respect of our exports of cotton last year. The 
English figures for 1876 stand as under— 

Cotton consumed...1,274 million lbs. 

Cost of raw cotton... 32 millions sterling 
Value of cotton 
goods produced... 90 

Now, last year, our exports of cotton were 5,374,540 cwt. 
valued at the port of shipment at 14-41 crores. Thus the quanti- 
tv exported was in lbs.=601 *8 million lbs*, e . nearly half 
the quantity consumed in Great Britain in 1876. So the value 
of cotton good produced out of the exported quantity oi cotton 
last year would have been 45 millions sterling*. Deducting 
the cost of cotton consumed= 14*41 crores, as given in the 
customs returns, the balance available for wages and profits 
in the country would have been 30£ crores. From this calcula¬ 
tion, gentlemen, it would appear that, in exporting 5i millions 
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y of cotton last year for manufacture abroad, we have lost 
crores as the amount of wages and profits which our home 
labourers and manufactures would have received, bad there been 
a home manufacture of it. Note, further, that this is our loss in 
respect of this single article of cotton, 30 crores for the year. 
Besides cotton, we send abroad, from year to year, enormous 
quantities of other raw materials of manufacture. Last year 


alone we 
*Seeds. 

‘.Dyeing and tanning,mate¬ 
rials, .indigo, &c.. ... 

, Jute raw... '. 

Wool ... 

• Hides and Skin3 
Silk raw.*. ..\ 

Hemp 

Bagtf and other mate¬ 
rials for papers 
more than the cost of the 
estimate as'compared with 


..9*38 crores. 

...4*69 „ 

...0*03 „ 

... *9 

...2-18 „ 

... *34 „ 

... *12 „ 

... *04 „ 


sent, among other things, the articles noted in the 

margin* which 
give a. total of 
23*75 crores worth 
of raw materials 
Now, if we as¬ 
sume the value 
of the manufac¬ 
tured article to 
be about 75 p. c. 
raw material, a comparatively low 
, . * cotton, in which case the ratio is as 

1 to 3, our loss in this enormous export of last year of 24 crores 
worth of raw material other than cotton would appear to be 18 
crores, a sum which, had there been a home manufacture of it, 
would have- been available for wages and profits in this country. 
Putting cotton and these articles of export together, the total 
loss might be calculated at 48 crores for the year. On the 
whole, we might put our losses on this account at a total of 50 
crores per } r ear. Fifty millions—this is roughly the measure of 
our-losses, year after- year, on account of our trading transac¬ 
tions,'due tpfbis feature, namely, that while we export raw 
materials for manufacture, we import manufactured articles. 
Ititty croreft for the manufacturing and labouring classes of the 
Empire to .lose every year I Phis is certainly a tremendous loss 
which is unnecessary and clearly avoidable and which no pains 
should be spared to avoid. It is the price we are paying for our 
growing dependence on the single industry of agriculture or, in 
other words, on account of the absence of manufacturing 
industries in the country and oiu* increasing reliance on foreign 
supplies of manufactured articles. The loss is Represented by 
a capitalized amount of 1600 crorea at 3 per cent, nnd suggests 
.one of the strongest arguments,ip favour of a vigorous national 
effort to rectify the industrial system of the country by the re¬ 
habilitation of muuaiacfcuring industries by means of technical 
-educatiori on the due hand, and of State grants-in-aid of home 
industries on the other. 
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. . A ^ytf a' tithe of this capitalized value of our loss—say 150 
'millions—were spent in promoting the technical training of our 
industrial classes and fostering new industries with bounties 
and subsidies, what a revolution would be effected in a few 
decades in the industrial system of the country and in the' 
material condition of the people ! Would it not be the best 
national insurance we could have against famine and distress, 
want and starvation ? Already about 160 millions have been 
expended on our railway extensions, and the demand of the 
Madras Copgress held last December, when translated into 
practical proposals, seems to me to amount to no more than 
this—that part at least of like expenditure in future, whether 
under a State guarantee or direct from the State treasury, should 
be devoted to the establishment and maintenance of an 
adequate system of national technical education. Gentlemen, 
the whole question is one, not so much of Political Economy 
proper, as of practical politics, viz. whether and how far the 
State, as guardian of the national interests, and with the 
national resources at its command, can and ought to intervene 
in matters such as these, and give material aid to national efforts 
in a field of action which belongs peculiarly to private enter- 
prize. We all know how this question has been solved in 
France, in Germany, and in other continental European states, 
and it remains to be seen what course of action eventually 
recommends itself to the judgment of the Government of this 
country. But to return from this brief digression :—The loss 
of 50 millions or so involved in this feature of the trade is thus 
due to the present derangement and dislocation of our industrial 
system, agriculture having, come to be the one industry of the 
people. It is unnecessary to point out that such a condition 
of things, which is one of comparatively recent growth, was not 
a habitual or a normal condition of things with ns at former 
periods of our history, and even now au important change in 
this respect has already commenced, to which I shall have 
to refer at greater length farther on.—I mean the cotton 
industry of Bombay. Time was when this country, far from 
relyieg upon this or that single industry, presented a far 
different picture. Before the beginning of the century we had 
a co-ordinate system of industries like the nations of the West. 
We had our mining, our agriculture, our manufacturing trades 
and commerce. True, owing to the incidents of our political 
situation, we were enable to keep up much commercial inter¬ 
course with other countries, but in respect of what little we had 


under the auspices of European 


trading 


companies, our pre- 
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i¥noe in the field of maiyifactm’e^pasfsed undisputed in *the 
markets of Europe. In fact, the* manufacturin'g.interests m 
' Great Britain were in such dread of 011 / competition .*that- they 
even sought for and obtained Jegishitive. protection. Even so 
' late as 1813, when ther East India Company’s • monopoly of the 
, Indian trade was* abolished, and ports'of ItuHa, ,7 sayg Mr, 
Maclean in his guide to Bombay,* ‘^ were thrown open to 
English merchant adventures, protection duties* of 70 and 80 
per cent wer§ imposed hi fJ-reat Britain on cotton and silk 
manufactures from India, arid some kinds of these goods were 
absolutely excluded.*” Till then-such was our- historic superiori¬ 
ty, in the field of manufacturing industry that in spite of 
advancing improvements in machinery in England, after the 
expiration of A rkwright■ s,Fatenfc about 1787, our exports of silk 
and cotton grew and though, weighted with protective duties 
and with the enormous freightage of those days, could hold their 
own with •thnse of British make in the markets of Great Britain, 
and “ could be sold,” says Professor Wilson in his continuation 
of Mill’s History of India, 44 fora profit in .the British market 
at a price 50 to 60 p. c. lower than those fabricated in Eng¬ 
land.” But a change soon came, and our respective positions 
were entirely reversed. Applied science made a rapid advance 
in England, and steam came to be applied to machinery and 
various processes of manufacture and to locomotion. Here was 
a momentous revolution in the conditions of the struggle be¬ 
tween ,fche two countries. We stood still, while England 
w;is active in its efforts to improve its commercial position. 
Curiously . enough at about' this time, the E. I. Company 

with its trading instincts was engaged iu various iuJustrial 
efforts in this country. With the aid of skilled experts 
•brought out from France . and Italy and America, it was 
doing a good deal to establish the silk . manufacture and 
to im! >ro ™ the supply. and quality of r;>w cotton. Gentle¬ 
men;. it is impossible to a.void the reflection that if. the 
'Company’s. Government, then tolerably secure in its political 
hojld on the country and free to pursue a policy of internal 
✓reform, had chosen'te do—Amd it. clearly lay in its power to do 
it—as much towards introducing science and steam into this 
country, the conditions of the competition would have been 
"equalized, and in all probability 'India at this day ( so the fond 
'imagination of the Indian student wophl seem to. suggest.) 
would* have beeu where England is now, in' the most com¬ 
manding position, still under English direction, in the commer¬ 
cial .race of the world. But this was not to be l Nothing was 

82 
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as little or nothing has since been done, to put the 
hdian manufacturer on a footing of equality with his foreign 
competitors by bringing to his aid the science and machinery 
of the West; and a contest commenced between the manu¬ 
facturing industries of England, aided by steam and directed by 
science, and those of this country, resting still on the basis of 
rude process of old and guided by hereditary skill and the 
artistic sense of her people. From the beginning, the contest 
was an unequal one of which the issue could not have been 
doubtful. Our mining industry ceased, and the supplanting of 
our Indian manufactures in their native home by foreign 
imports at once commenced, and has since progressed with 
painful rapidity with the extension of commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. Every thing from inventions and 
improvements in machinery and construction of steam-ships 
and railways in England to our own Free Trade measure and 
Railway extension—everything that has tended to increase 
the trade between England and India and cheapen the price of 
imported articles in the Indian market has served only to accele¬ 
rate the progress of declin e and decay of our home manufactures. 
It is beside the scope of the present paper to follow up, stage 
by stage, the history of the displacement in our own market^ 
of our manufacture^, but a few figures will suffice to mark the 
progress of this collapse. The following table shows the in¬ 
crease of manufactured imports from the United Kingdom since 
1853-54 for the quinquennial years:— 


Year. 

Cotton 
goods 
yarn & 
twist. 

Apparel, 

Silk and 
woollen 
Manu¬ 
factures. 

Metals 
or me ta 
Manu¬ 
factures. 

Hard¬ 
ware and 
cutlery. 


1854 

5-5 

•4 

*6 

yi 

Thus in the tA Ur8 e 

1859 

9*4 

*8 

1*8 


of 34 years the i* n . 

1864 

11*5 

1*1 

2*6 

79 

port of Cotton goods 
has increased in va¬ 

1869 

16-3 

1*0 

3*4 

99 

lue from o ~2 to 28*8 

1874 

16*5 

1*3 

1*4 

79 

crores or more than 

1879 

16*5 

1*7 

2*8 

*4 

5 1 tmes ; that of W ool- 

1882 

24*8 

2*2 

4*3 

*8 

lrn and Silk manu¬ 






factures and apparel 






shows a growth from 

1886-87 

28*8 

2*5 

3*8 

*8 

*4 to 2*5 or 6 times. 
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(e are often told that 'one of the advantages of the ex- 

*- of oar import trade is that we get our supply .of 

manufactured articles much cheaper and better* than- we can 
have ourselves with our present # means and appliances. This 
is true enough and is no doubt our gain as consumers , but what 
a price are we paying for this gain, as producers and labourers ? 
Our home manufactures are almost now gone down, and this 
collapse means to us much more> than is commonly supposed. 
( lstly ) It means to us the disruption of our industrial organiza- 
tian and a change from a many-sided system to one resting on 
the basis of a single industry ; (2ndly) it means to us the trans- 
ler. enforced; ..compulsory transfer,-—of one half our industri¬ 
al population from fields of stilled labour to fields of unskilled 
labour, involving as its necessar} 5, consequence a distinct deterio¬ 
ration in their standard of life and comfort; (3rdly ) it means 
to us a fearlul falling-off in the condition and resources of the 
middle classes, who are the back-bone of every fairly progressive 
community ; ( 4tbly) it means to us a dangerous contraction of 
the total national provision for a growing population ;—changes 
all of a grave and wide-reaching character amounting to a most 
disastrous ecouomic revolution highly detrimental to the moral, 
social and intellectual well-being, of the entire nation 


Such has been, however, the effect, of our extended and 
extending commercial intercourse With countries with the most 
perfect industrial organization ofVHch we,have been unable to 
compete, but now there are si*. fa turning *■of the t’4 
it 121*! ilidutttry of Bombay shower a vigorous start, full c . 
promise and hope. It marks the beginning of a systematic 
attempt to bring in the machinery and steam of the Wcst, and 
equip ourselves properly for a struggle ou equal terms with our 
European compeers. The first mill established in Bombay was. 
at lardev in 13o7. . For the next 10 years the progress was 
rather slew,'looking to the intermediate period of cotton-trade 
activity. In 1806 there were only 8 mills with a nominal capital of 
erores. In the next. 10 years, the progress was more rapid ; 
he number of mills increased to 47 with 1,100,000 spindles 
r V *1,000 looms iu 1876. From 1876 to i 886-7 the progress 
been still more gratifying ; the number of mills was 94 with 
ndles increased from 1 to millions, looms from 0,000 to 
• ,00o and With a nominal capital of 4*71 erores. The amount 
y of idt tom worked up during the year has risen from 270,000 cwt. 
in i860 to^,356,000 cwt. in 1887 or nearly tenfold. Turning 
f°' -exports' Of the outturn of those mills, we find equally satis - 
factory progress• The figures are :— 
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Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Yarn ! 
Mill. lb. j 

Piece 

goods 

Mill. 

; yards. 

Rs. crores 

1870 

7-9 

15*5 

*74 

1880-1 

26-9 

30-4 

1*82 

1883-4 

49-8 

1 • 

55*0 

2*78 

1886-7 

j 91-8 

5 3 *4 

4.21 


The figures are eloquent and 
call for no comment. Onr 
markets are China, Japan 
and Eastern Africa. Our suc¬ 
cess in China, Mr. O’Connor 
considers as certain ; for in 
his Third Review for 1880*7 
he observes :— u With full 
and free development of 
trade, it is hardly open to 
doubt that the natural ad¬ 
vantages possessed by Bom¬ 
bay must enable it to ulti¬ 
mately oust Lancashire from 
the China markets so, far as regards twist made from Indian cotton” 
( P a g 0 54 ). So far, then, we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress achieved in this direction, but this industry 
still rests on a somewhat narrow basis ; part of the capital is 
other than native, the management is wholly other than native, 
and the skilled labour is for the most part imported. There are 
other industries also, conducted with European appliances, 
slowly taking their rise, like theReay Paper Mills of this city. 
But what hampers the success of these and other industries is 
want of skilled labour in ft* country—a want which can only be 
*;»plied finder an ext system of technical education 

snurther, all these industries taken together are still too smai 
undeveloped, and it will be many years before they can 
make a sensible impression on our position as a whole in this 
respect. The nati ve share of the profit of these concerns probably 
does not exceed a crore and a half at the most, and this is the 
only set-off we have to show to the vast losses which our pro- 
ducing and labouring classes have to submit to year after year in 
consequence of this grievously abnormal turn which our 
foreign trade has taken owing to a terrible disparity of the condi¬ 
tions of competition. 


Let ns finally turn to consider what has been the gain, fr< 
the expansion of our foreign trade, to those engaged in agricu 
ture, which has come under these abnormal conditions to be tlv 
one industry in the country for its teeming millions. Looking 
to the export side of the trade account, we have the following 
figures, relative to increase of export of some of our staples of 
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1865-0 

Mill. 

1870-1 

Mill. 

1875-6 

Mill. 

1 880-1 
Mill. 

1885-6 

•Mill.) 

1887-8 

Mill. 

Rice, cwt. 

13-9 

15*7 

20-0 

26-7 

27*8 * 

28*0 

Value Rs. 

4-9 

4*1 

5*2 

8*9 

9*1 

9-22 

Wheat, cwt. 



2*5 

7*4 

21*0 

13-5 

Value. 



•9 

3*2 

8-0 

5-5 

Seeds, cwt. 

3-2 

7*1 

10*5 

10*3 

17*3 

16-0 

V altio. 

1*7 

3*5 

5*4 

•3 

9-9 

9*3 


Thus in 20 years from 1866 to 1886 Rice increased from 14 
mill. cwt. to 27*8 mill. cwt. in quantity, and from 4.9 mill, 
sterling to 9*1 in value,-a value nearly doubled . Last year the 
quantity exported was 28 mill. cwt. valued at 91 crores. Seeds 
rose in "the same period from 3*2 mill. cwt. valued at 1*7 crores 
to 16 mill, cwt., valued at 9*3 crores, t. e. an increase of 600 
p. c. in value. As regards wheat, the trade took a good start 
only in 1874-75 after the removal of the export duty : it rose 
from 2*5 mill. cwt. to 21*0 mill. cwt. in 10 years and in valuo 
from 90 lacs to 8 crores, i. e. ten times increase in quantity and 
9 tin ;n value. Last year the wheat export fell off from 21 mill, 
cwt. co 13*5 mill. cwt. in quantity, and from 8 to 5*5 crores in 
value—a sudden and unexpected decline owing probably to the 
increased competition of the United States and to good crops in 
Europe. Cotton has not much varied, but has fairly maintain¬ 
ed its level of 1867-68 in quantity, though not in value, the 
figures being 

in 1867-8 5*4 Mill. cwt. valued at 20-9 crores. 

in 1887-8 5*4 „ „ 14*4 

a fall-off in value of crore3. 

These figures show a vast expansion, on the whole, of our 
export trade in some of the chief staples of agricultural produce, 
but this expansion gives no indication whatever that our agricul¬ 
ture is in any high degree in a flourishing condition. On the 
contrary, facts are not wanting to show that it is seriously 
deteriorating. The increasing export of agricultural produce is 
due to large extensions of cultivated acJeage rather than to 
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nltural improvements. In Bombay and Madras the acreage 
under cultivation has more than doubled in the course of the 
last 30 years ; thus— 

Madras Bombay 

1852-3—9*2 mill, acres J miearly 1856-7—12-5 
1885.6—27*4 „ (trebled 1885-6—32 


•5 j inc: 

• \h 


increase 
times 


In other provinces also, there is reason to believe, though 
exact information is not available, that a similar increase in 
cultivated area has taken place. So also has increased the 
population depending upon land. Already, according to the 
Famine Commissioners’ view, more than 80 p. c. of the total 
population of the country ( i. e . British India only ) is closely 
connected with the land, i. e. about 160 millions* The total 
cultivated area, excluding Bengal, is 149 million acres, 
while the agricultural population, also exclusive of Bengal, 
is about 125 millions; so that we get a trille over an acre 
per head of agricultural population which well measures 
the pressure on this industry. In the absence of other industries 
to resort to, the agricultural industry remains the only one to 
which the population is more and more driven for bread, and 
the severity of the increasing competition in this held is attested 
by a steady rise in rents and the letting value of land—facts 
which are erroneously pointed to as proofs of a flourishing state of 
agriculture. Nothing brings out more clearly the enforced or 
compulsory character of this universal resort to agriculture 
in this country, as the one industry left open, than the fact that 
for the last 17 years since 1870 we have been exporting larger 
and larger quantities of wheat, seeds, and other agricultural 
produce in the face of a continued fall of prices. The price of 
wheat, for instance, has fallen more than 26 p. c. ( vide Mr. 
O’Oonor’s Note on trade and exchange), and yet our export 
of it has risen from Mill. cwt. to 21 Mill. cwt. in 1885-86 
in ten years ( the last year’s fall-off being exceptional ). Cotton 
has fallen in price since 1870 full 31 p. c., and yet we have 
kept up our export as before. 

Extension of acreage and increase of agricultural popula¬ 
tion notwithstanding, there have been few or no agricultural 
improvements worth mentioning except here and there in the 
matter of seed, and that, too under Government initiative. 

Ac Vvv whilst nml TVPiVfttA fnnlrs mnftikTa 


tter of seed, and that, too under Government initiative 
As regards irrigation by wells and private tanks, matters are 
not much better. Well Irrigation , except in the N. W 
Provinces, is not extending ( vide Agricultural Statistics 
British India p. 32 ), and as yet only 8| million acres are 
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_ ed out of the total irrigated area of 23 millions, i. e. 

not even 6 p. c. of the total crop area of 140 mill, acres in the 
country ( figures for Bengal not available ). 

Next as to yield of crop, experts seem to lean to the 
opinion that it is decreasing in India. The soil is believed to 
be being exhausted by over-cropping and deficient manuring* 
Speaking lately with regard to wheat cultivation in India, 
Professor Wallace of the Edinburgh University expressed a 
belief in the likelihood of the yield decreasing and the quality 
degenerating in fifteen years by too frequent growth in the 
same land (vide his lecture on Indian agriculture, London 
Times? Report Dec. 7, 1887). Dr. Schrottky in a work on 
Indian agriculture, published several years ago, expressed his 
conviction that there was a vast deterioration of the soil and 
decrease of yield in India. If we compare the yield of similar 
crops in other countries, we shall see how we are far behind 
them in this respect. In Bavaria in Italy near Piedmont, the 
yield of rice is 2,500 lbs. per acre, while with us it is 800, 
not even In America 200 lbs. are picked from an acre of 
good cotton; with us the average ranges from 60 to 70, u e. 
about Wheat again shows a like disparity; in Great Britain 
the yield per acre is 28 bushels, in Prussia 17, in Belgaum 21, 
in Italy 14 ; while in India it is hardly 9 or 10 bushels. Now 
if we turn to our agricultural stock, we find a state of things still 
worse. The following figures are given in the Government 
publication above quoted “ Agricultural Statistics of British 
India ,’ 1 Bengal being left out all through, as uo statistics for that 
province are available. The total crop area for all India 
(except Bengal) is 139*8 :Mill, acres and the live-stock is 
as follows:— 


Mill. 


Total 


Cows and bullocks=39 7 52£, that is hardly a pair for every 
Buffaloes 13 J j 5 acres of cultivated area. 

In Madras with a crop area of 27*4 Mill- acres we have 
only 4-6 mill, bullocks and he-buffaloes or a pair of bullocks or 
he-buffaloes per 10 acres of crop area . Cows and she-buffaloes 
here are about 4*7 mill. In Bombay, excluding Sind, with 
28*8 mill, acres under cultivation, there are only 

3*2 Mill, bullocks ? together nunTbering 
376,000 he-buffaloes ) 3£ Mill. i. e . not even a pair 

of these for every 17 acres of cultivated land. Cows and she- 
buffaloes 3*2 mill., about an equal number. As tojiorse-breed- 
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L 4 gg 4 ho figures are still more painfully striking 
ponies in all Indian except in Bengal, Central Provinces and 
Assam, number not more than 889,000. In Madras the number 
is-37,828.. In Bombay, exclusive of Sind, horses, mares, colts, 
all numbering 125,000. In If. W. Provinces the number of 
horses and ponies is 352,000 ; in the Punjab, it is only 
214,000. In this connection it is interesting to note how the 
export trade in hides and skins has grown during the last 10 
years:— 

1870*77 050,000 ewt., valued at 2-9 crores 
18SM1 871,000 cwt., valued at 3*73 crores 
1885-86 1,100,000 cwt., valued at 5-33 crores 

There was some decline in the trade for 1883-7 

Mr. O’Conor in his Trade Review ( p. 50 ) for that year, 
after noting the reduction in the exported quantities, remark: 
as follows 44 But even these reduced figures indicate a high 
level of trade, too high indeed to be a matter for unqualified 
satisfaction ; for there is no doubt that the death of a consider¬ 
able uumber of the cattle whose skins are exported is un¬ 
necessary and avoidable, and a loss to the agricultural classes 
which is far from compensated by the high price of the skin. 
This large trade is almost confined to Bengal, whence six- 
sevenths of the exports are made, the hides of all North India 
being sent to Calcutta for export. What becomes of the hides 
of Western, Central, and Southern India is not clear, unless it 
is assumed that in those parts the agricultural population are 
mainly Hindus who will not traffic in hides, while Bengal, the 
North Western Provinces and the Punjab have a large 
Mahomedan agricultural population who have no prejudice on 
the subject and make their profit accordingly.*’ Well, gentle¬ 
men, be this as it, may, it is clear that our live stock is in a 
wretched condition, too wretched for improvement iu agricul¬ 
ture, while the export trade iu hides and skins is growing to an 
alarming extent. 

On the whole, then, whether we look to irrigation or agricul¬ 
tural improvements, to yield of produce per acre or agricultural 
live-stock, we, are driven to the conclusion that our agriculture 
is not in'the condition in which it ought to be, or iu which it 
is often represented to be by those who shut their eyes to facts 
andf trust to fancies,. If our expanding sea-borne trade has 
'done good to any Indian interest, it can be to agriculture,, but 
agriculture, as We* see, is as yet, after 30 years and more of this 
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>n, showing no tendency whatever to improve¬ 
ment. It can also. I think, be shown that the gains of the 
cultivators are in no way large, as is commonly supposed, fiom 
the increasing exports of their agricultural produce. Let us 
' attempt a calculation. Taking the figures for the export trade 
of last year, we have 86 crores as the total value of Indian 
produce exported from the couutry. From this, we have to 
make too large a deduction,—10 crores for opium ns bein^ a 
Government monopoly, 13-2 crores more on account of tea , 
coffee y indigo , and jute manufactures which, through good and 
useful industries, are in the nature of foreign enterprises in the 
country, and which, as their profits ultimately leave the 
country, have to be placed outside the pale of the national in- N 
dnstrial system. After these deductions the balance left is 
64 crores. This is, however, the valuation of the produce ex¬ 
ported at the port of shipment, and a further deduction has to 
be made for difference of prices at the port and in the villages, 
say, 15 to 20 per cent. So after making this allowance, we 
reach a balance of about 54 crores as the value of the agri¬ 
cultural produce shipped from this country, which the cul¬ 
tivators may bo said to have received for it actually. Now,, 
what is the net profit to the cultivator on this 54 crores 
worth of agricultural produce they send down to the ports for 
shipment abroad ? Going on the theory of the Revenue Settle¬ 
ment Department, that the standard of assessment is one half 
of the net produce after deducting expenses of cultivation, and 
averages about T V of the value of the gross produce, we may 
make the following calculation :—54 crores being the value of 
the gross produce, of it, that is, ‘3*6 crores would be the 
Government assessment, which again would be 1 the net assets, 
so that on account of this amount of gross produce, the not 
profit left iu the hands of the cultivators is 3*6 crores, equal to 
the Government demand. 

Thus we reach in a rough way the measure of the gains to 
the cultivating classes from our expanding foreign trade—3£ 
crores or, at a most favourable estimate, 4 crores which, when 
distributed among an agricultural poj>ulation numbering 166 
millions represents 4 annas per head per annum of such profit. 

So small then and almost inappreciable is this maigin of profit 
left to the agricultural classes on account of our foreign trade ; 
and this being so, is it a matter for wonder, gentlemen, that 
agriculture in this country is not improving with our expanding 
trade ? This is, however, the only gain against the losses re¬ 
ferred to above and has to be duly noted down here. The gain 
83 
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• ^indeed, small, but this branch of onr trade marks a very 
strong point in onr trading position as a whole. Our' products 
of Agricultural labour are becoming widely known, and are 

• gaining a secure foot-hold in the markets of the world- Already 
in respect of whecit and cotton, we compete, and with a fail 
degree of success too, with Russia and the United States, 
though these possess an advantage over us in point of distance 
and Facility of communication, in several of the most important 
markets of Western Europe, the United Kingdom, France, Italy 
and Belgium. In indigo, jute, rice and seeds, wo are secure m 
several markets and have hot much to fear from the competition 
of other nations. This is, to my thinking, an advantage 
of our position, as compared with which our. little, money 
gain to the cultivators is a matter of secondary importance. 
Kow putting together the money losses and the money 
gains, it is clear that onr sea-borne trade is not on the whole 
profitable to us. On the contrary, the balance of net losses is 
almost enormous, about 71) crores in all, losses in respect of 
shipping, import and export, manufactured imports &c.-,—a 
balance of loss which explains why it is that the masses in the 
country are getting poorer inspite of the expanding trade. The 
agricultural interest alone seemingly gains something, while 
every other interest is suffering and sinking. Even the agri- 
cultural interest is suffering with the rest in. consequence of 
over-crowding and severe competition which send up rents. 

Government assessments, and the’letting value of land. The 
imtfltofldness of the Indian, cultivator is becoming-proverbial. 
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millions, has gone, as we have seen before, to meet 
part of our English liabilities, and for that portion, therefore, 
the country has received no commercial return whatever. The 
remaining amount of 431 millions of the excess imports of 
merchandise is covered by an equivalent of net imports of the 
precious metals. This import of treasure has been, throughout 
the period of 53 years, a regular feature of our trade statistics, 
and we have received and retained more or less of the precious 
metals in every single year since 1834. 

For the first 12 years, Gold and Silver are not distinguished 
in the returns, but the net import is put down at 25 crores. 
Dividing half and half between the two metals, we may say :— 
1834-45( 12 years) 12*5 of Gold and 12*5 crores of Sil¬ 
ver, Net Imp. 


1846-50 ( 14 
1860-73 ( 14 
1874-86 ( 13 


) 20*7 
) 72*6 
) 34*8 


99 

n 


53-6 

117*2 

91*6 


99 

>9 


99 

39 


Totals 140*6 of Gold and 274*9 of Silver. 

Grand total 415*5 crores for gold and silver, net import in 
the course of 53 years from 1834. (The figures for 
the last year are omitted as no coinage figures are 
yet available for it.) 

Of the Gold imports (140 crores ) the Gold coin ( Mohurs ) 
is estimated at 3 millions ( vide Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer ). 
From the remaining, we have to deduct indefinite amounts on 
account of: 


(1 ) Gold reserves of exchange—Banks in India. 

( 2 ) What has passed out of the country as part 
of personal belongings (ornaments or 
plate ) unknown to Trade Returns. 

( 3 ) Wastage by loss and by wear and tear from 
year to year. 

( 4 ) Export over-land into Central xlsia, which is 
unascertained . ( Vide Cotton’s Decennial 

Report.) 

The balance, that is left after these 4 deductions, represents 
the net amount of gold retained in this country for hoarding and 
ornaments. If we take 100 millions as this balance, we have 
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Miayemea of about 2 crores of gold per year in this period of 
53 years for.a population of -250 millions, i. e.. (me anua and 

3.pies per head.per year. 


The variations in net imports 'ot' gold into the country from 
period to period in the course of-they*-53 years deserve -nofme. 
In the flit period of 12 years 1834-45- Vve got { in 

the next 14 years, we got 20-7 crort-s, i. e. an increase ol ■> 
per cent; in‘the next 14 years, 1860-73 ( which mcMed jho 
period of the. cotton-trade activity ) wo absorbed^ no less than- 
73 orores or twice the amount of the .previous period of ~n ye;>r.:. 
in ttie next period of 13 years, ending with 1886, the; net. im- • 
W rt, fell off to 34-8 or i the import of the previous period -of 14. 
years. On this point Mr. O'Oonor'a remarks are' worth . quot- 
L.The average of the second period (r. A. the last 13 
vears i was greatly affected by the remarkable diminution m 
Sorts dnrhig the famine period of the 3 .years-1876-7 1 to 
1878-79 In these years the imports fell to the lowest point 
ever kuown in 1878-9, the exports largely exceeding the im- 
iiort^ In former years of distress in India such am occurrence 
£ unknown, and it may he taken as indicating the extreme 
seventy and wide-spread nature of the distress. Even, how¬ 
ever if allowance were made for this exception, the average, 
im ports of the second period are much below those of the first 


If wo decsend to details, we find that the largest import for 
the period ( 1S74-86 ) is for. the year 1883-4, attesting perhaps 
a 'cKete recovery fr/,m the effects ot the late 

better being 2-99, but Stiff much below the level ol that yean 
ffhis deeffne in the Inst period, and particularly in the last 
This, demn e * k j n connection with the expanding, 

7 T J id of ?m<Je, is most striking, as indicating; 

o f Gold absorption,' gggy^fl 


Thrnimr- to' the imports of silver daring the 53 since 
i c*u we lire struck to find-that the amount o f the net ports 
(.275*9 millions ) closely correspond to that of the total rupee 
^oinagtV'daring that period. 
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In the annual Report on the operations of the Currency 
Department for 1886-7 published in the supplement to the 
Government of India Gazette (10th 'Nov. 1887), we find a 
statement of whole Rupees coined and issued from the Indian 
mints from 1835 to 1886 which may be summarized thus:— * 


Total since 1834 
=275,64,00,000. 


yy 

yy 


Total coined ) 

William IV 16,39,00,000 j 

Victoria 1840-1 st issue, 31,16,00,000 ! 

„ 1840-2nd issue, 76,65,00,000 * 

1862 70,69,00,000 

1874-86 80,75,00,000 ^ 

The obvious inference is that all the imported silver, 
or a quantity equivalent to it, retained in the country, has 
passed through the Mints. It is not easy to estimate how 
much silver coin there is at present actually in circulation in 
the country. But Sir W. Hunter in his Imperial Gazetteer 
says, it lias been estimated at 156 crores. Adding some 7 
millions since he wrote, we get a total of 165 crores as the 
amount of silver coin current at present in India, and thus 
the question is, what has become of the remainder of silver 
coinage—about 110 crores? Part has gone over-land into 
Central and Eastern Asia, but the amount is unascertained; 
part also must have crossed the land-lrontiers of the Empire, 
in the course of the various wars in which the country has been 
engaged across the frontiers during the last 53 years, including 
the two Afghan wars, the Nepal war, the two Burmese wars, 
and several trans-frontier expeditions against the frontier tribes; 
part must have been absolutely lost in the Mutiny and other 
years; part, further, must have been remitted home, or carried 
away home, by foreign sepoys in our native army in the course 
of their service in India and after their retirement from the 
country ; part also represents payments to frontier chiefs and 
tribes to keep peace and order in the Khyber Pass, on the 
Quetta line, and in British Beloochistan, as well as to the 
Afghan and Beluchi levies maintained in those parts; lastly 
part represents wastage by wear and tear. After making 
allowance for all these various amounts, which different persons 
will estimate differently, the balance of silver coin, not in 
circulation at present, must have been either hoarded or melted 
lor ornaments in this country. This balance I think, may be 
safely put down at not more than 60 crores. Then 60 crores in 
53 years or a trifle over one crore per annum for a population 
ol 25 crores for hoarding and ornaments—or less than an anna 
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-Tier uead ; this is surely not a proof of the country’s advancing 
prosperity or of growing accumulation of capital in' the country. . 
The point becomes still- clearer as we go into details, the 
variations in the net imports of silver from period ^ p mod are 
in themselves remarkable. In 14 years from 1840 to 18a» 
we got altogether 534 millions or at an annual average of 
nearly 4 millions. Iu the next period of 14 years from 1860 
to 1873, the two main features of which were (1) a 
vigorous prosecution of Railways and Public works for 
which there were large borrowings m England, and ( - ) 
activity of the cotton trade daring the American war ot 
1863-60 we received a net import ot 11 < crores worth oi 
silver, or at the rate of about 84 millions n year, or twice the 
average rate of the previous period ot 14 years. In the last 3 
vears from 1874 to 1880 we find a considerable fall-off m the 
net imports from 117-2 to 91-5, or at the average rate of , 

against 84 of the preceding period—-this fall-off, besides, be lt 

remarked, in spite of a vast extension of commerce irom 95 
millions to 162 during the ponod. hiextit we take the last two 
periods from I860 to 1886-one of 14 years and the other oi l 3 
L ar9 —we find that out of a total import of 117 millions in the 
former period we had silver coinage of 98 04, leaving a balance 
of uncoined silver of 18-96 or say 19 rail ions io; the 1 period, 
while from a net total of 91 millions 111 the latter period silver 
coinage absorbed 87-04’millions, leaving a margin of only 4 
millions of uncoined silver for that period against 19 ot the 
previous. In respect of this last period, for 6 years ant ot 13, 
the amount of silver coinage even exceeded the net imports-ot 
the metal by over 84 millions-which amount therefore, . must 
have been drawn from internal sources of suppljv-the people s 
hoardings or ornaments—a conclusion sustained.by the evidence 
of the Currency Department, in remarking upon tho reduced 
imnorts of the last 13 years, as compared with those, of the 
previous 14, Mr. O’Conor,—the accomplished Under-Secretary 
to the Government of India iu the Department ot finance and 
Commerce, whose writings throw so much light upon tins entire 
question,—argues thus:— 

« With a laroelv increased population and vastly increased 
progress in railways and other public works and in the volame. 
of commercial transactions, it might have been « Q PP^ 
maintain an adequate currency the supplies of silver shodd have 
also laro-elv increased, especially it it is true, as some uunK, 
that silver has depreciated in value, and that tWore^ia can 

afford to buy more of the metal. The ia^ct that India 
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lbeeiTable to bay as largely of gold as it wishes, owing to the 
appreciation in value of that metal, is clear enough from the 
figures above given ; and the converse result would have taken 
pface, no doubt, with silver if it had really fallen in value, and 
if the wants of India in respect of the metal had not been fully 
satisiied. It is difficult to say indeed that those wants have 
been fully satisfied, for the value of the Rupee in India is still 
not much less than it was 20 years ago over the greater part of 
the country. Prices and wages have materially risen locally 
where a large and sudden demand for labour or commodities has 
arisen, or where railways have tapped regions which previously 
had no external markets ; but taking a general view of the whole 
country, it does not seem that there has been any such general 
or considerable rise in prices as to indicate that the currency is 
redundant. On the other hand, there has been an enormous 
increase of manufacturing industry, of railway and other public 
works, of transactions in both the internal and external trade ; 
and it seems reasonable to conclude that making all allowances 
for the displacement of metal by currency notes, bills, draf ts and 
cheques, the employment of silver must have increased in at 
least double the ratio of increase of the population, that is to 
say, that assuming the population to have increased 14 per cent, 
in 14 years, the requirements of silver for currency must have 
increased 28 per cent . 77 And after having stated that u the 
imports of silver, however, have actually not increased in the 
last 14 years since 1873 ”, he formulates his conclusions thus : 

“ It is evident then that the increased supplies of money 
required for the increasing needs of the country have been met 
from internal sources of supply, and the only inference that can 
be drawn from the facts is that old hoards hare diminished , 
metal having been talien from them for circulation as 
coin , and that new hoards are neither quite so large nor quite so 
common as they used, to be;—in fact that the practice of hoard¬ 
ing is gradually , though slowly , falling into disuse , and that 
the silver imported into India goes every year more largely into 
circulation . 77 


On the whole, gentlemen, taking this long period of 53 
years since 1834, we have only about 160 crores worth of the 
precious metals ( 100 of Gold and 60 of Silver ) in all for hoard¬ 
ing, ornaments, and other purposes, or a trifle over 3 crores 
p*er year for a population of 25 crores, or about, say, 2 annas 
per head per annum —a rate of annual absorption of the precious 
me&ils iu a country where savings take the form oi hoarding 
or ornaments —a rate which does not show either that we are 
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lading more nfid more year after year, or that the country 
Mvancing in material prosperity in a degree at . all ■com¬ 
mensurate with the immense expansion of our foreign trade 
which has increased in the period of 53 years from..14 millions 
to 170 millions a year or 12 times. 

Thus, even this brief analysis of the net imports of Gold 
and Silver during the last 53 years goes in a remarkable degree 
to sustain and illustrate the main conclusion regarding the 
economic effects of our expanding foreign trade, namely, that 
it is not only bringing no large or increasing profit to the nation, 
but is on the contrary, in respect of its present character and 
of the clwmuels in which it is at present running, a source-of 
immense losses to all chv-ses and to all interests in the country, 
including even the agricultural ; and here, 1 think, we have to 
seek for an explanation of that painful contrast between the 
growing trade of the country on the one hand and the increasing 
poverty of the people on the other. 


Here concludes this hurried hut lengthened inquiry into 
some of the aspects and economic results of our present position 
as a trading nation, and what is the upshot ? 'faking a broad 
view of that position, it seems to me to present a blending of 
strong and weak points—the strong points preponderating over 
the weak on the whole. Among the stroug points may be noted 
the following :— 

(a) That wo are now, under the British flag, in direct 
commercial intercourse with most of the nations of the world, a 
rare piece of good fortune falling to a rising, young commercial 
nation. This is, as I view it one of the most beneficent results 
we owe to the British connection—a political and economical 
connection with a nation that, is tending and ruling the com¬ 
merce of the world. The work of centuries is in'this respect 
beiug accomplished in the space of a few decades. 

( b ) That our commercial intercourse with these nations 
is expanding with a rapidity almost marvellous,—an expansion, 
which is a measure of our participation in the general movement 
of the world’s international trade, on which we may con- 
gratulato ourselves- A position of isolation' from the concert oi 
nations is no more beneficial in the commercial, than it is in the 
political sphere. 

(<?)' That we are rapidly succeeding with the assistance 
of British enterprise, in securing lor onr .commodities a firm And 
increasiog footrhold in the markets of the w.orld. In respe ct ot 
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produce, wp are already contesting the field with a 
varying measure of success with one of the most go-a-head 
nations of the -world* the'Tfnited States, in the neutral markets 
of Europe, while our cotton goods of Bombay are pushing their 
way in China and Japan and Eastern Africa with such rapid 
and splendid success that we may reasonably count upon misting 
Manchester from those magnificent markets in a few years, 
in spite of the lucubrations of the.London Time's over such a 
result. 

(rf) That we have now within the country facilities for 
communication and transport of goods—facilities which are 
increasing with every extension of our Railway system. 

( c) That our trade* is now free from fiscal restrictions in 
respect of beth its internal as well as external movement. The 
Free-Trade measures of the last 30 years whatever difference of 
views there may be regarding their expediency as financial 
measures or as to the fiscal, substitutes, • such as the salt tax, 
which they have necessitated for the maintenance of the financial 
oqulibrinm—must* I think, be admitted to have given us a 
commercial advantage pf no small value. That these measures 
have led to increase, of trade in past years is a fact beyond dis¬ 
pute, and that they will have a like effect in future years may, 
therefore, be taken as a certainty.. Freedom of international 
exchanges, such as these measures Have established in the 
country, must stimulate international competition which, when 
our position is irnproyed in other respects, and with other aids, 
cannot fail to bear eventually good fruit. 

(/ ) That we have, before our eyes and in our very midst, 
for imitation, some of-the most . successful examples ot new 
* industries, such as tea for instance, started and developed by 
British energy and enterprize. The value of such successful ex¬ 
ample is immense to a young community just entering upon a 
new phase of industrial development. 

" iff) That our central geographical Situation is one of 
great advantage, even superior in some respects, for purposes ot 
- commercial expansion , to that of England in u far off corner of the 
V Atlantic/ 

These and several other like points, gentlemen, are in our 
favour, and constitute, I think, the strength of our position. 
Bnt it must be admitted lhat there are also counter-balancing 
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the other side, which at present consider 
value of that position. The chief among 


( a ) Our commerce is not at present under onr control, 
whether in respect of shipment or import aud export, and the 
consequent loss is very large-—about 26 crores a year, i. e . more 
than the whole amount of the Home Charges of which we so 
much complain. Here increased efforts on the part of our Banias, 
Khojas, and Parsees are necessary. 

( h ) Our greatest weakness, however, lies in onr increas¬ 
ing dependence upon a single industry. This one-industry 
system, which is at once the cause and effect of the immense 
losses which our industrial classes are sustaining year after year, 
is a formidable evil which must be controlled and remedied 
before we can hope to profit by our trade. The growth of the 
cotton industry of Bombay and other like industries, that are 
starting into life here and there, mark no doubt the encourag¬ 
ing beginnings of a healthy change. But the evil is great and 
too deep-soated, and strenuous efforts must be directed to its 
^ removal. 


Our advantages for such an economic change are great; we 
have an unlimited supply of raw material at our very door ; we 
have a firm hold on the world’s markets ; our hand-skill and art- 
perception are admittedly of no mean order ; and so forth . 
Cheap labour is often spoken of as an additional advantage in 
this respect, but I think, this cheapness of labour or, what is the 
same thing, low wages must be considered as symptomatic of 
the present diseased condition of our industrial system, and the 
symptom will, and it is most desirable that it should, disappear 
with the disease. Our labouring classes, as our industries 
improve and develop, will come in for a fair share in the re¬ 
sultant national advance in material prosperity. But this apart, 
our other advantages for prosperous manufacturing industries are 
neither few nor small, aDd the only obstacles in the way of our 
availing ourselves of those advantages are ( 1 ) absence of 
technical education and ( 2 ) want of accumulated capital and 
organised credit in the country. These obstacles must be got 
oyer before our trade can become to us a source of gain instead 
of a source of loss as at present. As for capital and credit , they 
cannot at once come to us, and wo must wait and trust to time 
and to the growth of national habits of thrift and saving. The 
State, even here, can do much for us under a system of guarau- 
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at present to nunce oui utuui vvior. lu^muDv^ 
the world not only entirely profitless but m many respects 
positively harmful to all interests in the country. But even 
in respect of tliese points of weakness, it is encouraging to note 
that we are in a way—it‘can not yet be said in a fair way 
towards getting them removed and remedied, and wtjeu we are 
able,with increased exertions on our part and also with the 
support of Government in one or two particuhirs, to effect a 
change from the vicious . and . ruinous' one-industry system to 
one resting on the basis of varied; co-ordinate industries ana 
have in our hands .the control of our trade, our present losses 
. will not only'disappear but.will turned into positive gams, 
add'we shall reap the full advantages of our splendid com- 
' mercial position and* shall then be able to banish from our 
minds all anxiety about the increase of our “ Home Charges. 

T}m viawed,.I think, there, is much in our present position 
as a trading nation that encourages hopes of a brighter prospect. 
But I would ask yomto rest your hopes on grounds higher 
still. ' ' 

' • A a) There is now a very general awakening throughout, 
the country, to a proper sense of our duties and respousibiu ics 
in this eon nerction, and ' the * demand of the Madras Congress 
of 'December last for a State-aided system of technical education 
is, - to my mind, only one sign of that awakening. 
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far ahead of other Provinces in this as in several other 
respects; for, from the 14 Statistical Tables for British India n 
published a few days ago, I find that out of a total of 355 
Banks and loan associations conducted on joint-stock principles 
in all India, Madras claims by far the largest number, namely, 
268, of which most, if not all, are Hindu associations, with a 
small sprinkling of Mahomed ms, for such objects as banking 
business, loans, investing savings, &c. &c. working with a 
capital of about 2 crores. This appears to me a most remarkable 
and gratifying progress in the direction of co-operative effort, 
and it is to be hoped that we shall not have long to wait for 
similar advance in the other Provinces. 

But finally, Gentlemen, I think our very national history 
and national characteristics forbid any misgivings about the 
commercial future of the country. If there is one thing more 
than another to which Indian history testifies, it is that as a 
nation wc are in no way inferior to any on the face of the globe 
in energy, self-reliance, and earnest love of work. And if we 
but put forth one-tenth of that self-reliant energy and earnest 
love of work to which, among other things, we owe our 
national survival after 20*centuries of bard,, severe and almost 
continuous fighting for an independent national position, we are 
bound to wiu in this commercial race of nations. And let us 
hope and pray that under British direction, with the direct aid 
of British enterprise, and with the indirect but still more 
invaluable aid of the British example, India, under the bless¬ 
ings of Providence, will at no distant date be marching side 
by side with England in the van of the world’s commercial 
progress and be once more, what she was famed throughout 
the ancient world to be for, par excellence the land of Gold—oi 
Golden plenty and Golden prosperity as of Golden form and 
Golden freedom. 
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Mr. John Slagg, M. I\ for Manchester, has observed, in 
his recent contribution to the Contemporary Review , that 4 ‘ as 
a member of/the iudiau Railway Odhiniittee, I have been pro¬ 
foundly impressed by the utter absence of official evidence as to 
the economic effects of Railways on the condition of the people. 
It is evident to me that in the vast expenditure on Public 
Works, which for the last quarter of a century has gone on in 
India, we have been literally plunging, in the dark. 

We have spent an enormous amount of the wealth of India in 
the construction of Railways, canals, and other works, under 
the impression that we thereby not merely develop the resources 
of the country, but greatly improve the condition of the people. 
There is a strong desire in official circles that this vast expendi¬ 
ture should continue, but we are by no means lully supplied 
with evidence as to its good effects so far upon the people. I he 
point ought to be certainly decided, either in the affirmative or 
in the negative, before any further continuance of the policy is 
sanctioned, or otherwise we may discover, when too late, that 
we have laid burdens on our Empire bv the very policy which 
was intended to enrich it. ,? This deliberate expression of the 
views of the Member for Manchester will be welcome to all who 
have watched the proceedings of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Railways, which has recently submitted its report 
recommending a large extension of Railways throughout India 
during the next few years, as proposed by the Government of 
India. The point of view from which the Committee have 
viewed the question has been that of the official experts, or the 
interests of the foreign trade. The stand-point of the Native 
tax-payer, who is chiefly interested in the direct and indirect 
effects of this proposed extension, is to some extent in conflict 
with the interests of foreign capitalists and* traders* This fact 
was not placed with sufficient prominence before the Committee, 
whaon their part did not display any anxiety to secure an ex¬ 
pression of Native opinion on the subject lor their enlighten- 
. ment. It is., however, not too late in the day to'supplement the 
inquiries of the Railway Committee by an examination of the 

° This contribution appeared in thp Journal of the Po.oha Savvajanrk 
Sabha, October 1884. 
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t principles lying at the root of the economic policy of 
Government, in this connection, and of the practical effects 
which have followed, or which may be expected to result, from 
the further continuance of this policy ori the same, but greatly 
extended, lines. It may well be hoped that before the ^report 
receives the sanction of Parliament, Mr. Slagg, and the band of 
Parliamentary friends of India who work with him, will enforce 

S ublic attention to the views of the Indian people, and en- 
eavour, as far as may be possible, to supply the deficiency 
noticed above, before Parliament lends its sanction to the one¬ 
sided recommendations of the Committee. 

We propose in this place to analyse the effects of the 
forward Public Works policy, which has of late found favour 
with Government, in its bearings upon the condition of the 
people. Next to the great agrarian problem brought to the 
front of practical politics in India by the discussions on the 
Bengal Kent Bill, the Belief Act, and the results of the revenue 
settlement operations, the question of the extension of Public 
Works, principally of Railways, is by far the most important in 
its bearings on the condition of the people, and involves more 
important issues in the future than are apparent at first sight. 
The Government of India, in its anxiety to develope and 
facilitate the import and export trade of the country in a way 
to enable it to compete with America in the English 
market and furnish a larger demand for English manu¬ 
factures, proposed last year to construct through its own 
agencies, or through private companies, more than five 
thousand miles of Railway at an estimated expenditure of 
thirty millions during the next few years, chiefly by borrowing 
the capital required for the purpose in the English market. 
These proposals have been generally approved by the Committee 
appointed by Parliament. Both the Government of India and 
the Parliamentary Committee do not, however, seem to have 
sufficiently realized the fact that in America Free Trade does not 
exist, and Protection rules supreme ; that the Railways are not 
State undertakings, but are built by private enterprise on its 
own responsibility ; and that the Railway system in America is 
only one portion of its material development, the other factors 
of agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial prosperity being 
developed at the same time all over the country. Our con¬ 
ditions here are •peculiarly un-American. Our Railways are 
State undertakings. The responsibility to find the interest for 
foreign capital is a charge upon the Indian people, and the 
Railway development is uuuccompanied by a general increase 
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elements of national well-being. The co-ordination of 
us tries which must be organised to secure material progress, 
and the system of economic measures, partly protective, and 
partly stimulating, which have worked such wonders in America 
are conspicuous by their absence in this country. The Ameri¬ 
can example is, therefore, not to the point. In this country, 
which is economically in such a primitive and backward con¬ 
dition, a too exclusive policy of pushing on Railways at Ameri¬ 
can speed, beyond the resources ofdndian finance, will, unless 
accompanied by other economic measures of far greater import¬ 
ance, only end in national impoverishment. We are not oppos¬ 
ed to the growth of Railways per se. They are good in their 
own way as providing cheap transit, and promoting national 
solidarity, and facilitating trade-movements, but when their 
extension is made the ultima tkule of State action on its 
economic side, their tendency to prevent, in a country like 
India, a healthy material advance on normal lines must be duly 
taken into account; for, unless they are accompanied by other 
and more important measures conducive to a better organisation 
of national industries, they do not add to the intensive strength 
of the country, which alone furnishes a firm foundation to its 
expansive greatness. We want undoubtedly a vigorous Public 
Works and Railway policy, but it must be based on broader, 
safer, and more national principles, and must be such as to help, 
and not to starve, the organic and co-ordinate development of 
our economical condition in all directions. 

Our opposition to the Government proposals in regard to 
the extension of Railway is not based on the some-whafc 
pedantic ground that the buildings of Railways with a view to 
open up the country to trade does not appertain to the proper 
functions of Government, but is in a peculiar sense the nation’s 
own work, and must be left to the unrestricted agency of private 
enterprise. We admit freely that Government is not simply 
the constituted agency of public protection, but is also the 
constituted representative of the collective strength of the 
community, and may undertake within certain limitations other 
duties which can better be performed by the collective guarantee 
of the nation than is possible to private enterprise, indepen¬ 
dently of such help. In advanced countries where the people 
have the means, the energy, and the knowledge to push on in 
their career of economic progress without extraneous help, the 
scope of the action of the Government is necessari ly circumscrib¬ 
ed within narrow limits, and it may content itself with watching 
public safety, and safe-guarding the internal activities and 
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lim-ilitating them by the removal of artificial hindrance-sand 
obstacles. It might, for instance, accept free-trade as the guid¬ 
ing principle of its commercial policy, and, as was done in Eng¬ 
land forty years ago, secure the greatest freedom of international 
exchange. It might also, as has been done on the continent of 
Europe, and in America, and in the British Colonies, resort 
temporarily to the cordon of protection to guard ttio growth of 
its infant industries from the blight of foreign competition. In 
countries not so happily situated, where the people aro 
economically in a backward condition, and as in Japan, China, 
and India, cannot command sufficient private enterprise to 
work their way to a higher order of life, Government has a task 
of greater difficulty and responsibility, for it has to help the 
nation to help itself by undertaking the entire organization and 
direction of national energies in a way to fit them to stand on 
their own independent footing. This it'ean only do by fostering 
every variety of occupation which the physical conditions of the 
country and a parallel co-ordination of industries may render 
possible and profitable iu the present or in the. immediate 
future, with a view to complete aud perfect the system of 
national production,, create the growth of capital and enterprise 
and train the nation by practical and scientific education for a 
higher type of social and industrial life. This responsibility iu 
the case of backward nations is made more burdensomo when a 
foreign civilizing power has the control of the nation’s destinies 
The ruling authorities in this case have to keep jealous watch 
that their policy is regulated, not by the interests'of the foreign 
race that is permitted to rule over backward countries, but by a 
due and scrupulous consideration of the interests of the people 
committed to their charge. 

In its commercial policy, as well as in its action in carry¬ 
ing out material improvements, the State iu this case acts only 
as the representative of the united strength of the community, 
and is bound to see that, its conduct is not dominated by in¬ 
fluences adverse to the national welfare. If it adopts Free- 
Trade principles to regulate its commercial relations with foreign 
countries, it must he from a conscientious regard to the good of 
the people whose trustee it is, and never for the sake 'of the 
foreigners. So, also, with respect to industrial improvements 
it undertakes, it is bound to see that such works shall not pass 
into adverse possession, to the permanent injury of the nation’s 
interest. It is bound to keep in its own hands both the manage¬ 
ment of, and the proprietory interest in, such works, till it can 
hand over either or both to the nation itself. A foreign govern- 
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__Stands in special need of greater firmness and caution in 

this respect, lest the foreigner should seek to deflect or distort 
its action for Ins own selfish ends. In countries like India, so 
situated as to require vigomis State-interference, the field of 
industrial improvement, unoccupied aud available tor enterprise, 
must be almost unlimited and varied; and when the State, 
commanding superior resources, steps in only because the nation 
is not prepared to take it up for itself, it must never forget that 
it steps in only as the nation’s representative, and is justified in 
holding it, only as a sacred national trust. The field itself, 
whether occupied or not, belongs to the nation itself, and to no¬ 
body else under the sun. It is a national possession, or rather 
a national heritage in which the present generation has only a 




life interest; and 
has a moral right, 


no Government, whether native or foreign, 
with or without the consent of the present 
generation, to alienate it or any part it to the foreigner by 
mortgage or sale or gift. It cannot obviously do so without 
sacrificing the permanent interests of the nation. Even if the 
present generation does not perceptibly suffer by such a trans¬ 
fer of the industrial field to alien hands, posterity must suffer 
and grievously too. Coming generations will find the field 
occupied by alien enterprise and will be virtually expatriated in 
their own home. Every consideration, therefore, of prudence 
and justice, alike dictate that the action of Government, in such 
circumstances, shall be thoroughly national in its aims, purposes, 
and principles of execution. It might employ foreign talent for the 
prosecution of such works ; it might borrow foreign capital for 
the purpose. But it is on no grounds justified in bringing the 
foreigner with his talent and capital into the country, and 
suffering him to appropriate permanently the national field of 
improvement, to the exclusion of the native element, and form¬ 
ing the nucleus of a domineering foreign aristocracy in the land 
with purposes and interests adverse to those of the nation—a 
result which cannot but be regarded as at once a serious political 
danger, and a great economic evil. Further, the whole 
economic action of the State must be so shaped, in all circum¬ 
stances, as to gradually pave the way for an eventual transfer 
of the work of carrying out material improvement to the people 
themselves, for whose sake it is undertaken only temporarily at 
a certain stage of their progress. For its own relief, if for no 
other purpose, the State should seek to train the nation to the 
task by admitting it to a gradually increasing share in the 
management of such works of public improvement. Such a 
preparation of the nation for occupying the field for itself is in 
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reuse a necessity. It is not possible for any Government, 
however strong aDd active, to keep its hands for ever burdened 
with so onerous a function, assumed in addition to its own pro¬ 
per work, which must every day grow more complicated and 
difficult, without serious inconvenience, or continue discharging 
it for all time with any fair amount of efficiency. Nor, again” 
is it just on higher grounds of political ethics, to keep the 
nation in a condition of perpetual pupilage by a permanent 
monopoly of the work which is peculiarly its own, and which 
it has a right to manage for itself, independently, or to disable 
aud disqualify it by enforced inaction under an exclusive system 
of foreign management. Such a course would not only be in¬ 
equitable, bat fatal and suicidal. 


Now if this conception of what ought to be the aim, the 
objects, aud the principles of the economic action of the State be 
not incorrect, it fnrnishe! a stand-point from which to examine 
the whole economic policy of the Government of India, and a 
criterion by which to judge of the results of its Public Works 
admin istration which is but a branch of it, including of course, 
the effects of past Railway extension on the material progress 
of the country. 


The Public Works policy of the Government of India was 
first formulated by Lord Dalhousie, under whose administration 
the proposal of a separate Department for the promotion of 
Public Works undertaken on Government account, or with 
Government guarantee, was carried out. Lord Dalhousie’s 
scheme of Railways embraced the whole of India, and the lines 
sketched out. by him fulfilled the rare condition of occupying 
not merely the great trade routes, but wbat was of more con¬ 
sequence in his eyes, the great military roads of India. 
Strategic more than commercial considerations predominated 
in his miud, and with his usual extravagance, when a new idea 
laid hold of him, he gave it effect with all the force of his 
masterful energy. It was Lord Dalhonsie’s dream to strengthen 
the domination not only of English rule, but of English trade 
and commerce in India, and the permanent interests of this 
country were subordinated to this all-engrossing ambition. The 
contemporaneous rise of the school of Free Trade in England, 
and the great reputation which its apostles enjoyed, furnished 
the m? taphysical ground-work for this essentially selfish and 
grasping policy. The value of India to the British nation was 
measured by the quantity of raw material which the resources 
of Indian agriculture enabled it to export for the feeding and 
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maintenance of the Lancashire manufactures. India was to de¬ 
vote all its energies to raise the raw exports ; and canals, Rail¬ 
roads and improved communications were to be pushed on at 
any cost to facilitate the export of raw articles and the import of 
English manufactures. India’s own industrial needs were of 
comparatively no consequence. The annexation of the resources 
of India was to be completed at all hazards, and at any sacrifice. 
These were the predominant ideas of the time, and they have 
not lost their hold on the minds of the rulers to this day. A 
splendid opportunity for fruitful State activity was thus thrown 
away, and abused by aggravating the naturally unfavour¬ 
able conditions presented by the free contact of the two 
countries. So far as this result was inevitably due to natural 
conditions, we have no fault to find with Government. But 
surely it was not a legitimate exercise of the State’s parental 
functions to help with Indian resources the one country which 
needed no such help, at the cost of paralyzing its great un¬ 
fortunate dependency, whose salvation from its depression of 
ages depends upon its industrial growth in all directions. The 
abuse of State functions in this connection has been carried to 
a dangerous extent already, but even now it is not too late for 
a change. Now that its consequences are so fully evident, 
it behoves the Government to pause, and retrace its steps, and 
check the farther growth of this evil. The extent of the 
mischief that has been worked already is admitted by the more 
keen-sighted of English statesmen, and is witnessed to by the 
ghastly spectacle so recently witnessed of a condition of things 
when six millions of people died during a single year of scanty 
rain-fall, notwithstanding an expenditure of sixteen crores of 
Rupees on the part of Government, and when, as Dr. Hunter 
admits, one-third of the population lives from hand to mouth on 
a single meal a day. And yet Government professes itself to 
be powerless to raise its little finger to stop the drain, or divert 
it into less exhaustive channels. It cannot undertake to sub¬ 
sidize native industrial growth, or stimulate local manufactures 
withont exposing itself to the fire of Free-Trade fanatics, and 
the opposition of the vested foreign interests which it has 
created. As every-body knows, the duties on imported goods 
had to be removed, at a great loss to the public revenue, to 
satisfy the demands of Manchester traders, long after these 
duties had ceased to he protective. The Government of India’s 
recent attempts to stimulate local manufactures have been 
paralyzed by the silent opposition of these same agencies. 
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'^opcaking of protection as a possible policy, Mr. Jui 
hmningham writes “ Id India and its Rulers ’’ at page 229, 
as under:— 

“ Some obvious means which suggest themselves for the 
promotion of local industries, whatever be their intrinsic merits^ 
or defects, are, from the special circumstances of India, out of 
the question. The powerful interest of the English manufac¬ 
turers, sorely pressed by the disadvantages under which the pro¬ 
tective tariffs of other nations place them, will assuredly at all 
times render it impossible for any Government permanently 
to permit in India any Customs arrangements, which would 
give the Indian manufacturer au advantage over bis European 
rival.” 

The chief object which the Government of India had in 
view, iu shaping its economic policy, seems thus to have been 
not a normal co-ordination of industries, which is the very life¬ 
blood of a nation’s material well-being, but the development 
of the one industry which was most conducive not to the growth 
of India, but to the prosperity of the manufacturing interests 
of England. Government action has been chiefly directed to 
help the improvement and expansion of Indian agriculture, bv 
carrying out schemes such as irrigational canals, calculated to 
promote increased production, by facilitating the distribution 
of agricultural produce by a net-work of roads and railways, but 
above all bv securing a perfect freedom of international ex¬ 
changes through the development of a commercial policy based 
on Free Trade principles. 

The authors of this economic scheme had apparently no eon- 
‘ 011 of the ulterior tendencies of a line of action based on such 

S mus misapprehension of the real wants of the country. Wbon 
Dalhousie proposed to cover the country with a net-work of 
roads, railways and canals, and when his successors, while pursu¬ 
ing the same policy, adopted the Free-Trade principles in all their 
radical thoroughness, they seem to have had no idea that their 
one-sided action, directed with such remarkable vigor, m favour 
of a single industry,—which does not admit of varied and uuliimt- 
ed expansion so as to meet the growing wants oi a growing 
population, and which depends for its success, less on human 
skill and the aid of scientific appliances, and more on causes 
over which man has no control,—would have indirectly, at no 
distant date, a disastrous effect on the other industries ot the 
nation. They evidently did not see that this radical policy 
would have the efthet of "stamping out these latter industries m 
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an astonishingly short space of time ; nor, again, had they any 
idea that their railways, intended to accelerate the economic 
advance of the country, would have, being unaccompanied by 
other and more useful measures, the opposite effect of drawing 
the nation down a fatal inclined plane to the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy and ruin, and driving millions to live up to the margin 
of scanty subsistence, so that the more touch of famine would 
carry them off by thousands. ' 

Before proceeding to consider in detail the disastrous effects 
which have followed in the train of this expansion of public 
works expenditure, it will be of use to digress a little, and trace 
the history of the fiscal reforms which have been undertaken by 
Government during the last 40 years, and which represent the 
negative side of the same policy of subordinating Indian interests 
to the necessities of English manufacturers and traders, of which 
the positive side is represented by the one-sided development of 
Public Works. More than 40 years ago the internal traffic of 
the country, which till then had been burdended with numerous 
tolls and customs duties, was liberated from these restraints. 
The inland customs duties were abolished iu Bombay in 1837, 
and in 1844 the town duties called Mhotarfa were repealed. 
This reform was carried out in Bengal in 1836, in the North 
West Provinces in 1843, and in the Punjab in 1849. As a branch 
of the same reform, and carried out about the same time, the 
freedom of interportal traffic was established by the abolition of 
coasting duties in 1848. When the internal trade was thus 
liberated, the Government turned its attention to the duties on 
foreign trade. So far as this reform related to export duties, the 
action of Government was perfectly defensible. Extended fo¬ 
reign trade necessarily means extended employment of domestic 
labour. Heavy export duties on articles, of which this country 
did not enjoy the monopoly, diminished India’s hold upon fo¬ 
reign markets, and even where India did possess an appearance 
of monopoly, such duties encouraged foreign countries to find 
oat substitutes, and as in the case of saltpetre and indigo, such 
duties destroyed the export trade in these articles. Act VII of 
1859 first initiated this reform by the abolition of duties on raw 
silk and tobacco. Act VII of 1867 gave further effect to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Committee in the same direction, 
and Act XI of 1882 abolished all export duties, except the 
heavy duty ou rice grown in British Burmah. The beneficial 
eflects of such legislation are * no-where better illustrated than in 
the expansion of our wheat trade which commenced in 1873, 
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in ten years has risen from 4 lakhs to six times that amount- 
24 lakhs cwt.—of wheat exported in 1882. 

The abolition of export duties prepared the way for the 
agitation carried on by Manchester during the previous 25 years 
for the repeal of the import duties, which, however, it is need¬ 
less to state, stood on an entirely different footing. As early as 
1848, this agitation was commenced in England, but the 
Government of the day felt itself unable to make any concessions 
by reason of the heavy pressure on Indian finance caused by 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation. The mutinies followed, 
and Lord Canning was also not able to give effect to Manchester 
views. In 1859, while the export duties were lowered all 
round, the import duties were actually raised, and under 
instructions from Lord Stanley, 10 per cent ad valorem duties 
were levied upon cotton piece-goods imported, and 20 per cent 
duties were levied upon foreign perfumery and jewelery. This 
was too much for Manchester patience. The agitation gained 
strength, and Mr. Wilson was sent out from England to 
guide the policy of the Indian Government in a way more 
consonant with the views of English merchants. Act X of 1860 
abolished the duties on imported machinery, and reduced the 
20 per cent duty noticed above to 10 per cent. The same policy 
was carried out by Act XI of 1862, XXVI of 1863, XXIII of 
1864, XXV of 1865, and XVII of 1867, till the 10 per cent 
duty was further lowered to 7£, and in the ca v se of cotton goods, 
to 5 per cent. In 1879, these duties were still further reduced, 
and in 1882, all duties on imports were abolished. When it ia 
remembered that even in England, the home of Free Trade 
legislation, heavy customs duties on imports are levied to this 
day for revenue purposes, the revolutionary character of the 
changes made by successive Finance Ministers, at an estimated 
sacrifices of nearly 2 crores of Rupees levied as revenue chiefly 
from the well-to-do classes, will be easily perceived. 


The true character of the change brought about by the 
abolition of these inland, inter-portal, and customs duties on 
foreign trade, and its effects upon the economic condition of the 
country, has now to be considered. The abolitiou of the inland 
and town duties was brought about under circumstances which 
necessitated the increase of the salt duty all round, to fill up the 
gap in the revenues. More-over, since 1860 these same duties 
have been revived in the shape of Toll duties on Roads and 
Bridges constructed by Government, and the Municipal Octroi 
duties. These two classes of imposts, being substituted for the 
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ies, have in a sense minimised the relief which Govern¬ 
ment originally intended to afford to internal trade. Asa quest¬ 
ion of principle, it may be fairly urged that the original policy 
of Government in this connection was adopted without due 
allowance being ifiade for the circumstances of this country. 
Each large province in India raises all the food and raw produce 
it requires for domestic consumption, and stands in little need of 
raw imports from its neighbouring provinces. What little is 
required in this way is supplied by foreign trade, and these 
foreign imports mostly meet the wants of the well-to-do classes. 
Internal traffic therefore may well be regarded as a continua¬ 
tion of the international traffic, and as such its liberation from 
inland duties has only helped the foreign trader, and has not 
stimulated inter-provincial exchange in indigenous products. In 
regard to the abolition of duties on foreign trade, we thiuk it 
was Sir John Strachey who observed that u there is no country 
in the world in which the fullest application of the principles of 
Free-Trade is more desirable than it is in India, and that from 
its poverty, the primitive and monotonous condition of its indus¬ 
tries, and the peculiar character of its political condition, India 
requires from its Government before all things the most 
economical treatment of its resources, and therefore the greatest 
possible freedom of foreign exchange. v This official opinion 
was concurred in by Sir Evelyn Baring, the successor of Sir 
John Strachey, and in fact it represents the orthodox view of 
nearly all the Finance Ministers who have shaped our fiscal 
system during the past twenty-five years. 

Notwithstanding this concurrence of opinion, we take leave 
to doubt whether these measures have really benefited the 
country in the way intended by their promoters. In the first 
place, the total remission of these import duties involved the 
surrender of nearly two crores of revenue, contributed mostly by 
the well-to-do classes, and the subjects of Native States, 
who are the largest consumers of the foreign imports. 
India in its present circumstances could ill-afford this large 
sacrifice, and, as a matter of fact, Government has been obliged 
to resort to fresh taxation in the shape of the famine insurance 
fund. Even if it be admitted that India could afford this sacrifice, 
these duties ought to have been preserved as a financial reserve, 
and relief ought to have been afforded by still further lowering 
the pressure of the salt tax, and the stamp duties, or 
the export duties on rice. It was his perception of the true 
nature of these import duties which led Lord Northbrook, from 
a rare sense of duty and a generous solicitude for the true 
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'are of tMs country, to resist, English pressure, and resign 
post rather than be a party to such a surrender. 

Secondly, in the interest of India’s material development, 
the abolition of these duties has worked mischief in that it has 
exposed to the unrestricted competition of the world the rode 
and undeveloped industries of the country. These duties were 
not, as in England, levied upon raw products, but upou finish¬ 
ed articles such as cotton, silk and woollen manufactured goode, 
and wrought metal. These imported articles were all of them 
machine-made, and necessarily displaced the hand-made pro¬ 
ducts of native skill. This displacement was to a certain 
extent inevitable, but Government, as the protector of national 
Indian interests, should not have goue out of its way to stimu¬ 
late this process of the violent disintegration of important 
industries in this country. It was its duty so to stimulate the 
organization of native capital as to bring abont this displace¬ 
ment in the natural course of things by the substitution of 
organized native agency in place of the rude and single workers 
in hand labour. This it could easily have done without any 
dereliction of its other duties. By encouraging technical 
education, by continuing protective duties upon all articles in 
which the foreign manufacturer competed with the native 
producer, by allowing subventions for a few years to intelli¬ 
gently organized efforts of native capitalists to establish new 
industries, Government would have enabled the manufacturers 
of India to retain their hold on the local markets. This dis¬ 
placement of domestic manufacturers means the throwing out 
of employment of a large number of skilled artisans whose 
occupation was gone, and" who have been thereby forced to 
compete with the poorly paid agricultural labourers. It further 
involves the destruction of co-ordinate and independent indus¬ 
tries, which in all self-dependent communities, constitutes the 
very life of varied and well-balanced national economy. 

Nothing in our opinion is more fallacious than to suppose 
that an increase in the import trade of finished articles implies 
the development of national prosperity. Every increase in the 
import of raw materials to be manufactured in the country, 
which is the characteristic feature ot British trade, does imply 
the creation and prosperity of national industrial life. The 
reverse operation in India constitutes ft- serious]., and. growing 
danger, which threatens to those-who can read the signs of the 
times its economical and industrial death. - Large numerical 
totals blind men to the true character of this operation. People 
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A out with pride to the fact that, in the course of fifty 
years, the imports have risen from six to sixty crorea of Rupees. 
To enable our readers to understand the true character of these 
figures, we append below a table showing the growth in the 
import of manufactured goods during the last 25 years. 


Articles. 

1859-60. 

^1870-71. 

1881-82. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollen goods ... 
Cotton goods 

Metal. 

Sugar.. 

Umbrellas 

3,58,557 

1,16,98,928 

4,54,457 

2,20,270 

1,36,670 

5,82,339 
1,90,44,869 
8,50,319 
5,55,801 
Not available. 

12,76,263 

2,40,00,237 

27,72,178 

12,43,758 

2,09,572 


These figures show what displacement has occurred in the 
consumption of the chief manuftictured goods of home production. 
It cannot bo maintained’for one moment that India did not 
clothe itself in cotton or other fabrics in times past. As a 
matter of fact, India did not only clothe itself, but even so late 
as the first quarter of this century, it exported its fine muslins 
to Europe in large quantities, and even to this day the raw 
material of cotton and wool is exported in larger quantities than 
the imported goods. Those optimists, who infer the growing 
prosperity of India from the expansion of its foreign trade, 
forget that this expansion means only so much displacement of 
indigenous manufactures, a consideration which greatly detracts 
from the value of this trade from the Indian point of view. 
Mr. Seymour Keay has, in his second article on the “ Spoliation 
of India ”, estimated that the extent of this displacement is 
measured by no less a sum than 27,50,00,000 Iis. the value of 
the imports of cotton and other goods, and 12,50,00,000 Rs. of 
metals and other articles. To the extent therefore of nearly 
ei S% per cent of the full value of imports, and a corresponding 
amount of the exports, the foreign trade of India does not re¬ 
present the creation of a new and effective demand, but is mere¬ 
ly the substitution of foreign for home manufactures, and the 
destruction of the co-ordination of industries so essential to 
national well-being. A little judicious protection to local 
manufactures, and a little encouragement in the way of technical 
education, would have easily enabled India to displace its rude 
hand-made goods by improved machine-made articles. 
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When stick protection was for a time enforced upon an 
unwilling Government by its financial necessities, Indian capital 
organised itself, and put forth its energies in the manufacture of 
cotton and other goods. In 1882 there were .02 cotton Mills 
and many times the number of cotton -esses and gins, 3 silk 
manufactures, 14 tanneries, 14 iron and brass foundries, 12 
sugar refineries, 4 soap companies, 4 paper mills, 68 collieries, 
and a large number of jute companies in Bengal. This infant 
development needed all the care the Government could bestow, 
and such care would have rewarded it manifold for auy sacrifice 
of present revenue it might have been called on to make on this 
account. It does not speak well of the benefits conferred by 
such a rule as that with which India has been .blessed for more 
than a century past, that even where native capitalists have' 
embarked their capital in such enterprises, they are not able to 
command nativ'e skill of management,' but find it necessary to 
import foreign talent and skill. With a partial exception in 
Bombay, these new industries are all managed throughout by 
European skill, thus giving the foreigners a monopoly of the 
advantages reaped, over and above their natural monopoly as 
shippers, and carriers and insurers. Even in those departments 
of money dealings where the native has a natural claim to 
succeed, European enterprise has driven out native talent. We 
refer here to the banking enterprise of the country. As many 
as 323 banking companies have been established in this country 
since 1861', and 140 of these establishments are in active opera-, 
fcion to this day. AH these are managed by Europeans*, though 
their dealings are for the most part with native customers, and 
their funds are derived to a large extent from native depositors. 
The exten t of the -success of these companies measures the dis-^, 

{ rtacement of native capital and organising skill Trom this most 
Iterative business, which, be it , remembered, requires no 
machinery or steam power to set it in motion. 

In short, the extension of the import trade in foreign-finish^ 
ed manufactures, which has been the afin of successive Govern¬ 
ments in India, has thrown out of profitable employ native 
skilled labour, and displaced native organising talent, from a; 
variety of occupations in which-50 years ago there was .no com* 
petition, and the once thriviug industrial classes have been re¬ 
duced to a dead level of precarious and subordinate existence, 
dependent upon the resources of inferior service, or the least 
remunerative agriculture. 

In the face of these-results, it is the duty • of Indian states¬ 
men to consider whether it is safe or just to allow such a state 
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:gs to continue to the permanent paralysis of Inch_ 

™—;ry, and whether the State, which has taken upon itself 
the direction of uational activity, should not take precautionary 
measures to prevent such a lamentable collapse, by putting new 
life and vigour into the decaying system. Already the Famine 
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Commissioners have estimated that more than 80 per cent of the 
population is agricultural. Such a result is the legitimate out¬ 
come of the disappearance of diversity in employment caused by 
the pressure of unrestricted European competition. If the aboli¬ 
tion of foreign customs duties had really benefited the nation 
at large, and created and enlarged the effective demand of 
foreign imports for domestic consumption, such a circumstance 
might have furnished an argument in favour of the policy 
pursued by Government. As a matter of fact, however, the 
difference between imports and exports has gone on increasing 
from seven crores to twenty-three crores in 50 years. Fifty 
years ago, the imports were 7 crores, and the exports 13 crores, 
while the corresponding figures for 1882 are 60 crores and 83 
crores respectively. This excess of 23 crores of exports brings 
no commercial return. The whole value of the annual pro¬ 
duction of India has been estimated by the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners at 350 crores of rupees. On the most favourable estimate, 
the profits on the total production at 12 per cent should be about 
40 crores, the rest of the capital can only replace itself from 
year to year. In other words, more than half the net profits of 
national production are thus absorbed by the excess of exports, 
for which there is admittedly no commercial equivalent return. 
This .ncrease in the exports is thms not a voluntary operation, 
but has been forced on by increased foreign expenditure, interest 
on foreign loans, and increased remittances. We have thus, 
over and above the displacement of varied industry, an increased 
drain on national resources brought on by direct State action in 
the financial and industrial management of the country. 


We are prepared to admit that to a great extent these results 
were inevitable in the circumstances in which this country has 
beau placed. Even if the Government had not helped this dis¬ 
integrating process, British merchants and British manufacturers 
would have asserted their predominance, and eventually mono¬ 
polised the field afforded by the consumption of 250 millions of 
the inhabitants of this country. But unassisted by Government, 
the process of displacement would have been more natural, if 
not slower, and the drain on our resources more gradual, so as 
to allow a much longer breathing-time to the nation to collect 
its strength, and stand up in the fight. Our complaint is that 
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amputating its customs tariffs, Government has gone out 
of its way to strengthen the strong, and burden the weak rival. 
'By abolishing import duties, it has helped foreign trade, and 
as this help could riot be continued without a sacrifice of revenue 
which it could ill afford to make, the State has imposed direct 
taxation to fill up the deficit. The salt duties were increased 
enormously when inland duties were first abolished, and latterly 
we have had the land assessment, the stamp revenue, the excise 
duties, the licence tax, and other direct imposts increased, or 
levied a~new, to make both ends meet. This substitution of 
direct for indirect burdens has only relieved foreign traders at 
‘.the expense of the nation, and to this extent Government has 
given a bounty' to the foreign merchant, and sacrificed the 
interests of the domestic producer. 

As if the negative action was not enough, Government has 
in its Public Works policy gone farther in the way of positively 
subsidising the foreign carrier, producer, and importing mer¬ 
chant, by undertaking to facilitate the transport of goods by 
the construction of guaranteed or state -railways. Lord 
Dalhousie/s scheme of Railways was, as we have observed 
above, intended clue fly for strategic and military purposes, 
but the lines sketched out by him were also good commercial 
lines, running parallel as they did to the great trade routes and 
trunk roads of the country. So tar as these lines were dictated 
by political and military necessities, they, do- not fall within 
the scope of our present observations. They had to be con¬ 
structed at any coat, and constructed they were at a frightfully 
heavy cost. We have to consider the policy of Railway ex¬ 
tension in its commercial and industrial bearings*- * and' viewed 
in this light, the policy of the Government of; India'must be 
judged by severer standards than those which find favour with 
official apologists. The comparison with American. enterprise 
in this connection is for obvious reasous not-to the- point. Wo 
can urge no objection to Railway expansion if’ it .is developed, 
*as in America, .by independent private effort/ Even to this'day 
all experiments to float Jlailway projects on the American pkuri 
In India have, notwithstanding the liberal encouragement which 
’Lard Ripon arid Sir Evelyn Baring were- prepared to offer, 
failed to induce private English capitalists to ^undertake Rail¬ 
way extension unaided by material guarantees frOn^ Government. 
Only one line in the Lower Provinces of Ben^arl/lias been so 
taken up, all the other companies have stipulated' for a fixed 
guarantee, either for a short number of years, ori for-long terms. 
The only advance we have made is that, in stead- of ibis 
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itnteo being as high as five per cent allowed by Lord 
i>alhousie’s Government, the Government of Indig can a t pre¬ 
sent secure the co-operation of private coiupani.% with a 3 .V or 
4 per cent guarantee, and a share in the profts. It is useless 
to recall the past mistakes, bnt now that; with the sanction of 
the Parliamentary Railway Commt'cee, the Government of 
India is being urged on by English capitalists and iron-masters 
to embark ou the same lines in A ^esh enterprises -without any 
limit to the annual expenditure, if? behoves those who fully 
realize some of the misebjjfg which have already resulted, and 
which threaten to be^reatly aggravated in the future, to dis¬ 
cuss calmly the jiVnciples on which this one-sided development 
is advocated, ftid to take stock of the probable economical 
results of father persistence in this course. We do not hope 
that am* thing we can urge against the current doctrinaire 
viQTs which find favour with Government can lead to any 
immediate result, but none the less do we feel it to be our duty 
to give expression to native public opinion on this important 
question. Already Mr. Slagg has raised bis warning voice, and 
the Under Secretary of State has also, in his place in Parlia¬ 
ment, given utterance to a feeling of responsibility, which can 
not but act as a brake on the forward policy. Independent 
thinkers like Mr. Connell have also anticipated the views of 
native publicists, and it may well be hoped that, if the people 
of this country would make their voice heard in Parliament, a 
great deal of the mischief apprehended may yet bo averted. 
The question before as is not whether more Railways should be 
built or not. It is rather whether the State should, more freely 
than before, and at the risk of unduly burdening Indian re¬ 
sources, undertake to subsidize foreign capitalists with a view 
to secure five thousand miles of new Railways within the next 
five or six years. This question can not be properly answered 
without giving a thought to the economical and financial results 
of past State action in this connection. 

Colonel Stanton’s Report on Indian Railways for the 
year 1882-1883 gives the following particulars in regard to the 
existing system of railways. Including the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, which has been recently purchased by Government from 
the Company which constructed and worked it for 25 years, 
the guaranteed railway lines, extending over 6204 miles, have 
cost in original construction and repairs nearly 106^ Millions of 
pounds, or nearly 17000 £ per mile. The interest on the capital 
advanced is nearly 5 Millions of pounds. The net traffic 
receipts, after deducting the expenses of management, come to 
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5,65b,OW £. . The excess of net receipts over the interest 
mrge is thut* taking all the guaranteed lines together, about 
650,000 .£. Sofle of these lines have paid surplus profits 
since 1877-78, but considered in their financial bearings as 
burdens on the State’s reipurces, this small surplus of 650,000 £ 
on an expenditure exceetipg 100,000,000 £ can hardly be 
considered as very satisfactdiv. Excluding the East Indian 
Railway, which is no longer a guaranteed line, the net traffic 
receipts of guaranteed railways still %ll short of the interest 
charge which Government has to {Py, to the extent of 
231,000 £. For the whole period of 25 ytirs, the arrears of 
interest paid by Government to the guarantees com panies have 
reached a total of 32^ millions. This sum must bb added to the 
amount of capital expenditure, and would, when 90 added, 
raise that amount to nearly 140 millions of pounds. Tho value 
of the land which the State gave free of charge to the companies 
is not included in the capital account. So also the loss by 
exchange incurred by Government, in consequence of the inter¬ 
est. amounts being made payable in gold to English holders of 
Railway stock, has not been included. Making these additions, 
the capital amount of expenditure comes to nearly 150 mil¬ 
lions of pounds ; and calculating interest on this sum, the net 
receipts iall short of the interest charge by more than two 
millions of pounds. 


The next class of railway lines are those undertaken by the 
State on its own account from borrowed funds, or, as in the case 
of frontier railways, from advances made out of current revenue. 
About 3000 miles of State railways have been thus opened for 
traffic at an expenditure of more than 35 ^ Millions of 
pounds. The interest charge on this sum exceeds the net traffic 
receipts by nearly 760,000 £. These State lines are mostly on 
the narrow guage, and the charge of construction per mile is 
9000 £, or nearly one-half the charge of the broad guage 
guaranteed lines. As in the case of guaranteed lines, the arrears 
of interest paid. on borrowed capital exceed more than 4.' 
Millions. If this charge were included in the capital ex¬ 
penditure, and the value of the laud taken up and the loss by 
exchange be added, the total would be nearly 45 millions, and 
the net loss to the State, represented by the excess of interest 
over the receipts, would, nearly be 1,000,000 £. Taking the 
guaranteed and State lines together, we have thus an ex¬ 
penditure of 142 millions upon nearly 10,000 miles of railways, 
and during the last 30 years Government has, besides the land 
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free of charge, and the loss by exchange, paid .38 mil- 
for arrears of interest. 

These figures take no account of the lines constructed by 
Native states, as also of the so-called protective lines construct¬ 
ed out of the famine, insurance fund. It will* be seen from 
these details that the railway policy of Government has not 
resulted in financial advantage to the Indian Government. This 
consideration should have great weight at the present time 
when Government proposes to spend 30 Millions‘more in the 
next few years upon 5,000 miles of new railways. So far as the 
lines hitherto constructed were dictated by military or political 
considerations, the question of their financial solvency or other¬ 
wise is one only of secondary importance. But now that this 
policy is about to be still further developed, this question of 
commercial and financial success cannot be so lightly deposed 
of. The economical results of the railways undertaken by Gov¬ 
ernment. when fairly considered, do not appear to us to justify 
any further indifference to the considerations which hitherto 
have been kept in the back-ground by higher needs. Looking 
at the matter from the Indian tax-payer’s point of view, 
it is clear from the figures given above, that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has, during the past 30 years, spent 
nearly 40 millions of rupees in paying excess interest upon the 
capital advanced, besides * another . forty millions sunk by it in 
the State lines, built out of money borrowed, or saved from the 
revenues. Looking only at the payment of arrears of interest, 
it follows that Government has paid every year between one 
and two millions of pounds as subsidy to help the foreign trade 
of the country. Although this payment was not made directly 
to the British exporter or manufacturer as a bounty to encourage 
the shipment of foreign manufactured goods to India, it had 
the same effect as a direct bounty in the (displacement of in¬ 
digenous trade and manufactures. Contemporaneously with 
the development of railways at public expense, the foreign 
trade of the country has increased by enormous strides. For 
instance, Cheshire salt has penetrated far into the interior in 
its competition with the indigenous article, with every con¬ 
siderable advance in the system of railways. In the same 
manner, Lancashire manufacturers have been enabled to find 
increasing custom for their cotton goods, with the result of 
extinguishing Native manufactures, as the railways have 
penetrated into the heart of India in all directions. If the 
railways had been built by private enterprise, unassisted by 
public funds, or even if they could now be so built without any 
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charge on the revenues, no reasonable objection could be 
urged against the effects of this foreign competition. As a 
matter of fact, however, they have not been so built in the 
past, nor is there any near prospect of their being built, indepen¬ 
dently in the future. India is thus asked to make room for the 
foreign trader by paying him or his country-men a bounty to 
facilitate bis competition with the native producer, and to give 
him land free of cost, and to arrange that the interest pay¬ 
ments shall be punctually made in gold from year to year at 
any sacrifice, and finally to s£e with patience the native manu¬ 
facturer and trader pushed out of his sphere of domestic 
industrial activity. This prospect is surely not very cheerful, 
and while admitting that higher considerations may have 
justified the incurring of these risks in the past, we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to a further persistence in the same course. 
It would have been far batter,, if instead of paying this bounty 
to the foreign trader in the shape of arrears of interest payments, 
the Government had diverted its surplus 40 millions to set up 
industrial organizations on its own account, or encouraged native 
effort in the same direction by temporary subv«ntions, or 
allowed the money to remain in the pockets of its subjects to 
multiply a hundred-fold in useful works. Government has in 
fact now faced all the risks of pioneering in railway enterprise. 
It has shown the way, and demonstrated that railways do pay 
moderately in this country. It must now look to private 
enterprise alone for further development, and not use its 
enormous resources to handicap the native producer in his 
unequal race with the foreigner. 


Notwithstanding this financially burdensome and econo¬ 
mically ruinous policy of the Government in this connection, 
the people of India would have had good reason to welcome 
this diversion of public funds by the State, if the vast expen¬ 
diture incurred for railway construction had the effect of 
training the nation by suitable arrangements for their technical 
education, and liberal association in the management, to take 
up in course of time in their own hands the new sphere of 
industrial activity represented by railway enterprise. Unfortu- 
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$>r this country, this educational aim was not at al 
either in the scheme of works and the mole of pro¬ 
cedure laid down by the Government of India, or in the choice 
of purposes on which the money was spent. The real wants of 
the country were subordinated to the consideration of what was 
advantageous in the interests of foreign trade. The people of 
India needed above all things a technical training in mechanical 
arts and manufacturing processes, Mud pecuniary aid in the 
shape of State subsidies in starting new enterprises. Above all, 
they had to be protected from the predominance of a foreign 
plutocracy, with vested interests opposed to those of the Native 
producer. None of these considerations have attracted the 
attention of Government as they deserved. The system of 
public education, such as it has been set up, is mainly intended 
to qualify native youths for inferior service in the State depart¬ 
ments. The scientific branches of the service are all but sealed 
to the natives by reason of their education not fitting them to 
take their natural place in mechanical and engineering enter¬ 
prises. The subventions were paid to the foreigner, and in 
consequence of these State guarantees, a powerful foreign 
aristocracy of stock-holders has been created with interests ad. 
versa to the nation. It is not to the point to urge in justification 
of this last measure that many European countries, and America 
also, have borrowed the help of English capital and English 
agency to execute their railway works. In none of these 
countries, however, has the State pledged national resources, 
and though private companies have raised their capital in 
England, it was only for a temporary purpose, and already both 
Russia and America are buying in their own stock, and restor¬ 
ing the disturbed balance of national exchanges. Such a relief 
is not open to a poor country like India which finds not only its 
private, but public, credit mortgaged irrevocably to the foreigner. 
The result is that, after 25 years of continuous State direction, 
the natives of the country are as unfitted to tako up this work 
of railway construction or management, as ever they were when 
Lord Dalhousie first sanctioned the proposal of covering India 
with a net-work of railway lines. The railway establishments 
87 
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in till the higher grades are a dose preserve for the 
and even the lower duties of collecting or clipping tickets are 
ent rusted to other hands than those of the natives of the country. 
A few native guards and drivers and fitters are ail that the 
companies can show in the way of training natives for higher 
work, and the position and status of these people are anything 
but comfortable. The companies can hardly be blamed when, 
the lines owned by the State show no better oxample. Anglo- 
Indian writers like Mr. Justice Cunningham proudly boast that 
“ the great enterprise in which 162 millions have been laid out 
in railways, canals, and telegraphs, has been due wholly to 
State i. e. foreign intervention. It was conceived and elaborat¬ 
ed by Government officials, and though the companies ar- 
entrusted with their management, the whole motive force 
throughout has been supplied by the State,” which, in other 
words, again means the foreigner. Everything for the people, 
and nothing by the people, this was the maxim of the great 
Napoleon, and in no country in the world has it been more 
vigorously carried out than in India, where the foreigner does 
everything for the people, who look upon all that is done with 
rustic amazement. 


A more minute consideration of the various plans adopted 
from time to time by the Government to give effect to the 
policy laid down by Lord Dalhousie may not be here out of 
place, especially as (here is reason to apprehend that the tide 
of English public opinion is again, after a temporary re-action, 
running high in favour of guaranteeing private companies. The 
Government of Lord Dalhousie was as anxious as the present 
Government of India is to entrust the construction of railways to 
private agency. No private company however would undertake 
the work without important concessions. The concessions de¬ 
manded at first were that the lands required should be given free 
of charge. The company’s lease should extend to 99 years, that 
power be reserved of purcaasing after 25 or 50 years at the mean 
value of the shares for three previous years, and above all 5 per 
cent interest should be guaranteed, and in return the surplus, if 
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any; Was to be divided equally till the payments of interest made 
by the Government hft'l been recouped. After 25 years, we find 
that English capitalists are still as diffident as ever of risking 
their money in Indian railway enterprise, and all the advantage 
which Government has secured consists in the reduction of the 
guaranteed interest from 5 to 4 or ,3£ per cent. The guarantee 
system, it need hardly be said, is the most recklesslv expensive 
method of encouraging foreign capitalists. Under this system, 
the cost of construction per mile lias been about 10 or 17 thous¬ 
and pounds. There was no motive for economy, as Government 
had to pay the bill. The power of purchasing -railways before 
the mil term of 99 years expired was, under these circumstances, 
of no great advantage. The power of control and supervision 
was also nominal. The interest of the railway companies at 
head-quarters has often-times proved too great even for the 
Government of India, which had on many occasions to solicit 
the Loudon Directorates for a remission of rates, and, as in the 
famine crisis of 1877, this solicitation was often unsuccessful. 
Over and above the evils represented by this extravagance and 
want of control, the absence of unity in management was felt 
by Government to be a serious hindrance in the success of its 
military operations, especially on the frontiers of India. These 
considerations created a re-action in 1870 in favour of Stato 
ageucy. The not results ofthe work done from 1853 to 1870 
by the guaranteed Railway Companies will be seen from the 
following statement:— 
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he net charge in 1870 to the State on account of the 
guaranteed lines was, (including about-300,000 £ representing 
the loss by exchange and the value of land), nearly two 
millions. The development of the foreign trade of the country 
due to the facilities afforded by railways was as follows 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

> 

Total. 

1852-53 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

£ 

10,070,862 

Treasure. 

£ 

6,831,378 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

£ 

20,464,633 

Treasure. 

£ 

1,055,230 

£ 

38,422,103 

1869-70 

32,927,520 

13,954,807 

52,471,37 

1,042,353 

100,396,056 


a iviu luccu ugurcs ib win ue setui ujutt me new railways 
had a most important effect on the volume of foreign trade. 
When it is remembered that the guaranteed railways were 
foreign monopolies, subsidised by the Slate for years together 
to the extent of nearly 2,000,000 sterling, it will be at once ad¬ 
mitted that the remarks we have made above in regard to the 
protection afforded by the State to foreign enterprise are amply 
borne out by these results. 

As stated above, the evils of the guarantee system led 
Jx>rd Lawrence, on the eve of his retirement from office in 1868, 
to suggest the expediency of substituting direct state agency 
in the development of state railways, and on the strength of 
this recommendation, a change of policy was brought about 
between 1868-70. From this year, and for ten years after, the 
>State borrowed on its own credit vast sums for Railway con¬ 
struction. This plan of direct state construction was in some 
respects a decided improvement upon the guarantee system. It 
is true Government had to pay interest to its creditors in Eng¬ 
land, but the rate of this interest was never so high as five 
percent. More ver, the management remained in the hands 
a State organisation, which secured a complete unity of pur¬ 
pose, and greater responsibility to local opinion. Lastly, the 
surplus profits, if any, belonged to the public treasury, instead 
ot being shared, as under the guarantee system, with private 
companies. Above all, no powerful foreign vested interests 
were created adverse to the interests of the people. Against 
these advantages, the usual draw-backs of departmental action, 
and control by a central Bureau, were found to entail caauder- 
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There was but little direct incentive to 
saving or economy, while uniformity and mechanical supervision 
ensured less efficiency in management, and the works taken 
up were too often interrupted or starved for want of funds, and 
diverted elsewhere by a change of policy or management. The 
inconveniences attendant upon this system of centralized State 
action could only be properly remedied by decentralising Rail¬ 
way management, and handing over to the different provincial 
and local authorities the power of initiation and management, 
and thereby interesting local knowledge and enterprise. Some 
steps in this direction have been recently taken, but as yet no 
definite change of policy has been inaugurated. The plan 
followed in America of assigning a certain proportion of the cost 
of new Railways to the town communities, and allotting 
unowned town-lands as security for this payment, is nor. feasible 
in this country where unowned waste-lands do not exist, but 
some modification of the American system may be adopted 
here with advantage by interesting local district boards in the 
construction of small sections, and by encouraging them to 
make arrangements with the State to share a portion of the 
cost, and charge the payment of interest on Local-rates, and in 
return participate with the State in the net receipts. In the 
absence of such a provision, lines of state construction arc less 
cheap and efficient than guaranteed Railways, while state 
agency is equally op*n to the objection that it is not attended 
by the educational advantage of training the people to take 
direct interest in Railway undertakings. 

As the net results of Railways undertaken by the State 
betweeu 1869-79, we find that in all fifty-four lines were 
commenced, chiefly as branch feeders to the guaranteed Rail¬ 
ways of the previous regime . Against the 260 miles costing 
five millions a year in construction, which was the annual rale 
of development under the guarantee system, we had only 218 
miles a year, constructed by the expenditure of two or three 
millions of borrowed capital. These State-lines wore mostly on 
the narrow guage, ana the cost of construction per mile was 
about half the average cost uuder the guarantee system. In all 
about 24 crores of Rupees were spent in ten years on the 
construction of 2118 miles. 

After 1879, there was again a re-action in favour of the 
guarantee system in a modified form. It was found that the 
powers of the State to borrow large sums for so-called productive 
public works were practically limited, and the cj? ice of particu- 
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was not always a happy one. Moreover, the pressure 
of the famine crisis of 1876-77 diverted all the available 
resources of the state to famine relief, and the increasing loss by 
exchange compelled Government to restrict its annual ex- 

f enditure within two or two and a half millions sterling a year. 

o supplement the State resources, new taxation lmd to be 
imposed in the nature of a famine insurance fund. The Gov¬ 
ernment, under these circumstances', found it necessary to limit 
its direct agency to protective lines intended to provide for 
famine ar as. All other lines had to be left to the initiation of 
private companies, whose assistance was secured upon more 
favourable terms. The new Deccan Railways, as also one or 
two lines in Eastern Bengal, are the outcome of this modified 
guarantee system. 

In ail, under the three different systems we have noticed 
above, ten thousand three hundred miles of Railway have been 
constructed throughout India by an expenditure of 145 crores of 
Rupees, and the net earnings on these lines exceed at present 
7 crores, after deducting maintenance and working charges. 
About 40 crores have been paid as arrears of interest during the 
same period, and adding this amount to the capital expenditure, 
the proportion of net profits is about four per cent, l'he Rail¬ 
ways give employment to about 141,000 natives in the 
subordinate service, and to about six thousand Europeans and 
Eurasians in eke higher grades. The influence of the Railway 
development on foreign trade during the past thirty years will 
be seen from the following statement. 




Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 

& 

£. 

export. 

1853. 

16 Millions. 

21 Millions. 

5 Millions. 

1881. 

60 Millions. 

83 Millions. 

23 Millions. 


From those figures it will clearly appear that, while the total 
volume of foreign trade has increased four-fold, the excess of 
exports over imports, instead of showing a proportionate 
decrease, has increased nearly five-fold. It is this excess which 
represents the indebtedness of the country, and the measure of 
the tribute jmid to the foreign capitalists. The Railway interest 
represents in fact a vast monopoly in the hands of foreigners. 
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o their services in facilitating transport, and preventing 
stress in times of famine, must be frankly accepted as great 
gains, it cannot at the same time be denied that the parties 
most benefited are those interested in the foreign trade of the 
country. This expansion of f>reig*n trade has been a very 
questionable advantage, as it has disturbed in an abnormal 
manner the national system of economy and industry. What 
was wanted in the interests of the nation was that, simul¬ 
taneously with these facilities of transport, the State should 
have provided proper economic conditions of varied industrial* 
life in the country, which alone would have enabled it to tarn 
this advantage to national account In the absence of such a 
provision, this one-sided development has lmd the effect of 
paralyzing national activity at its centre. 

Industrial progress after all essentially rests on the basis 
of increased production much more than on that of increased 
facilities for international exchange. The Government of India 
has, in its too exclusive devotion to Railway enterprise, lost 
sight of this fact Increased foreign trade by itself affords no 
indication of increased domestic production. Trade only distri¬ 
butes produce, and does not necessarily in all cases create a 
new supply- The increase in the volume of the Indian trade 
has, as we have shown above, simply displaced national 
industry by withdrawing the artizau population from local 
industries, and forcing them to resort to agriculture as their 
only resource. It was no part of the Government scheme to 
establish a co-ordination of industries by encouraging the 
dropping manufactures of the country. It is true the Govern¬ 
ment has tried in a half-hearted way to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture by undertaking the construction of great 
irrigation works. However, its interests as the great Jand-lord 
of the country have interfered with its freedom of action, and 
obliged it to limit its assistance only to the negative forms of 
help. The magic sense of property, which turns sand into 
gold, can alone induce the cultivating classes freely to embark 
their capital iu the improvement of agriculture. The Govern¬ 
ment lms all along, except in Bengal, ^et its face against the 
concession of permanent rights in the land to the cultivating 
classes. It is hardly to be wondered at therefore that the 
Ryot, tilling his land under a system of tenure so insecure, 
can not fairly be expected to help himself, or improve the soil. 
This insecurity of tenure is probably the chief cause of the 
stagnation of agricultural industry iu India. The Government 
has, it is true, spent large sums in irrigation works, but they 
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are ujte drops in the ocean of sun-parched land, many million 
acres of which lie beyond the roach of canal irrigation, and ere 
exposed to constant risks of drought, which might be prevented 
if they were adequately supplied with wells. Well irrigation 
constitutes in fact the solution of the agricultural problem. 
Wells can only be provided by the people themselves, and these 
they will not bo induced to dig unless their enterprise is secured 
by the concession of a permanent Settlement. 

Government however, until very recently, would give no 
such assurance, and confined its direct help only to the con¬ 
struction of large irrigation works. The first work so taken up 
in hand was the canal in the Godavari and the Krishna 
districts, with which Sir Arthur Cotton’s name is so nobly 
associated. This work was undertaken in 1844. The Ganges 
canal was the next in order of time. It was commenced in 
1848, and finished in 10 years. From this time, on the 
precedent of the guaranteed Railways, the work of constructing 
canals was entrusted to guaranteed English companies. The 
first guranteed company was formed in 1848, and was called 
the Madras Irrigation Canal Company. The Orissa Canal 
Company was also started with similar help, but it has already 
collapsed, and the Madras Company also has been very un¬ 
fortunate in its management. These failures induced Lord 
Lawrence’s Government in 1864 to revert to the plan of the 
construction of irrigation works by State agency, with the help 
of borrowed funds. For the next ten or twelve years, Canal 
and Railway projects were thus prosecuted on the same system 
by direct State agency. In the course of twenty years, more 
than twenty crores oi rupees have been spent upon irrigation 
works, out of which twelve aud half millions were borrowed, 
and the rest were provided out of current revenues. The not 
earnings from irrigation works were in 1880-81 one and a 
quarter crore of rupees, which represents a profit of 6 per cent. 
The total cultivated area in British India is about two hundred 
millions of acres. About one-seventb is under irrigation, and 
of the irrigated area about seven million acres are watered by 
the canals. This represents a large proportion, although it is 
clear that there is still much room for extension. 

This form of State activity in the promotion of the material 
wealth of the country has been attended with the happiest re¬ 
sults, especially as affording protection from famine. It would 
certainly have been more appropriate if the Chambers of 
Commerce in Bombay and Calcutta had raised the cry for more 
88 
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Lais instead of more aud more Railways, which has been the 
burden of their recommendations for the past fe w years- If 
more money is to be borrowed for public works, the canals have 
a prior claim upon the State’s resources over Railways. The 
Famine Commissioners in their report have also stated that, 
as protective works, the first place must unquestionably be 
assigned to irrigation canals. 

On the whole, as far as this form of State intervention is 
concerned, there is little ground for complaint, except that 
other aud more important measures ought to have accompanied 
it, with a view to develope the manufacturing activity of the 
country. The Government have indeed adopted measures to 
start new forms of agricultural enterprise, represented. by the 
cultivation of cinchona, tea, coffee, tobacco, and sericulture. 
The plan hitherto adopted by Government, has been to start the 
enterprise on its own responsibility, and when its success was 
secured, to hand it over to foreign adventurers, the State has 
further parted with its rights in the soil by selling its waste 
lands outright for nominal prices, and creating free-bold estates 
in favour of the planter class, while steadily refusing to grant 
the same boon to the Native population. L'he Famine Commis¬ 
sioners in their report state that they regard these foreign in¬ 
vestments and settlements as likely to be of great benefit to the 
country, and that they will provide new occupation to the 
labouring classes. We fully endorse this sentiment, except 
that we object to the arrangement by which these industries 
and immense areas of virgin soil are permanently transferred 
into tho hands of the foreigners. The planter community re¬ 
presents the germs of a foreign lauded aristocracy of the worst 
sort, for the plauters do not settle permanently in tho country, 
but combine in their person all the evils of alien domination, 
and are at once rack-renting stewards aud absentee land-lords. 

With all due deference therefore to their views, we join 
issue on this point with the Famine Commissioners, and think 
it our duty strongly to protest against this transfer of the fetate 
rights to the planter class as simply ruinous to the nation, whose 
interests it is the bounden duty of Government to guard and 
promote. If such new industries are in the first instance start¬ 
ed by the application of national resources, we submit that it is 
but just that they should be handed over eventually to the 
natives of the country, or should lie, if that course was deomed 
impracticable for a time, reserved in the bauds of the State as a 
sacred trust for future transfer in due course to the nation, but, 
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Tii no ease, should they be given over to the foreigner, who lias 
done nothing to help their growth, or run no risk with respect 
to them, and has therefore no moral right whatever to get 
possession of them. Such a transfer of State-created industries 
to foreign hand* is not only an act of injustice to the nation, at 
whose expense they have been helped into growth, but, taken 
along with the free transfer of land, is a very high-handed 
spoliation of the nation’s most becuro wealth. The foreign 
capitalist should be at least made to pay the market price when 
he buys over tbe concerns, and he should be required to recoup 
and return to the State, and through the State to the nation, the 
whole cost of the experiment up to date. When this is not done, 
he virtually gets free of charge the monopoly of a national field of 
investment, which it is not in the interests of the children of the 
soil that he sh >uld be thus suffered to get. It is indeed true—and 
we fully admit the fact,—that these foreign investments give 
employment to native labour, and that foreign capital laid 
out in the country is so much an addition to the wages fund,— 
tbe effect of which is either to increase the rate of wages, 
or to provide food and work to an increasing labour-population, 
which multiplies under the stimulus. This latter effect alone 
is apparent in India, for the rate of wages shows as yet no sign 
of substantial increase, and what slight increase in the money 
rate of wages is perceptible is scarcely proportioned to the rise 
of prices, aud to the fall in the value of money. Apart from 
this consideration, we put it to the defenders of this policy, 
whether it is a sufficient return for all this State expenditure 
that a scanty employment should be provided for native labour. 
Should we be satisfied with such a result ? Is it not at the same 
time just and necessary that the whole of the profits of these 
national fields of investment should belong to the nation, either 
to be occupied, if possible, by the present generation or left 
open for occupation to coming generations ? It is not of course 
to the import of foreign capital into the country that we 
object,—we on the contrary heartily welcome its most un¬ 
restricted import,—but what we earnestly protest against in the 
name of national justice, is the actiou of the State in encouraging 
and directly bribing the growth of foreign enterprise in the 
country at national expense by concessions which it refuses to 
make iu favour of indigenous production. 

The number of such foreign monopolies in the country is al¬ 
ready large, and is on the increase. There is first the guaranteed 
railway monopoly, representing the formidable investment 
with guaranteed interest of over 150 millions sterling; then 
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conies the banking monopoly with its 140 working joint-stock 
companies, having a paid-up capital of several crores; and next 
wo have the smaller, hut by no moans less profitable, invest¬ 
ments in tea, jute, indigo, and other concerns. Add to these 
the skipping and mercantile interests which together control 
the sea-borne trade of the country, and we have a total sum of 
300 crores of Rupees invested in monopolies created at national 
expense, and charged on national resources. 

After all, foreign monopolies represent so many anti¬ 
national interests, and we strongly hold that the growth of such 
interests in the country, with guaranteed profits, is undesirable 
both on economical and political grounds. Economically, such 
a growth intensifies the evils represented by the foreign occupa¬ 


tion of so much of the total national field of investment, 
which belongs by every moral right to the nation, and to none 
else. It amounts in fact to a virtual reduction of the natural 
heritage and provision for the varied wants of posterity, if not 
of the present generation. And if it is not intended to convert 
the whole nation, or the majority of it, into a dead level mass 
of labourers, hewers of wood and drawers of water, looking to 
the foreign monopolists to give them food and work, it argues, 
we thiuk, on the part of Government, a very narrow view of 
State responsibilities in a country like India, to permit or assist 
by d rect interference such a result. Politically again, it seems 
to us that such a growth of foreign interests in the country is 
a source of grave future danger. It would, no doubt, appear to 
short-sighted politicians who are easily misled by false histori¬ 
cal parallels, to be a distinct political advantage, highly con¬ 
ductive to the stability and Rtrengtb of British rule in India; 
for such interests, in their view, would be so many garrisons in the 
country to defend the British flag in tlm manner of the Roman 
colony. But it must not be forgotten that these foreign interests 
represent a strong foreign party in the country, who, them¬ 
selves irresponsible for the peace and order of it, will ever seek 
to dominate and distort the action of the responsible Govern¬ 
ment, with a view to promote their own selfish purposes. John 
Stuart Mill was right in thinking that, in a dependency like 
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it was the foreign adventurer who must ever be a source 
of trouble to the Government, and one which would be always 
difficult to deal with. Lord Lawrence feared the same danger, 
and in Lord Ripon's time we have seen this calamity realized 
in all its potency. 

State intervention, however, in this direction is as yet limit 
ed, and we earnestly hope that before the evil gets past cure, 
the grievous blunder will be rectified. 

Here we conclude this hurried review of the economic 
policy of the Government of India. As regards the policy itself, 
it will be clear, we trust, from the foregoing review: 


( 1 ) That it is based on a view of the country's wants, in 
some respects lamentably erroneous, in others only partially 
correct. 


(2 ) That it is dominated by the influence of Free-Trade 
doctrines, which do not apply in all their thoroughness to the 
economic conditions of India. 

(3) That the basis of State action is not sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive, being restricted solely to the promotion of foreign 
trade. 

(4) That its economical results have been very detri¬ 
mental to the varied growth of the nation's industrial activity. 


( 5 ) That a new departure is necessary, on lines which a 
truer and more statesmanlike appreciation of the wants of the 
nation would seem to suggest. This new departure must 
minimize the tendency to create foreign monopolies, must 
encourage agriculture by conferring rights of property in land, 
and above all, by the spread of technical education and by the 
help of judicious subventions, train the nation to resume its old 
place as the home of arts and manufactures. 
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Of the many perplexing- inconsistencies which characterize 
the present economic situation in India there is, to our thinking, 
perhaps none more serious or striking than that which is illus¬ 
trated in our almost exclusive dependence upon foreign aid in 
the matter of sea transport. For, although" we have already 
a largo and increasing intercourse with foreign nations by sea, 
we have as yet no mercantile fleet of our own of the modern 
type, and no ship-building on modern lines as a national 
industry to support it. Under the irresistible and unresisted 
impact of Western competition our old national shipping is 
gone—swept clean off the field—if we, of course, except the 
small native craft that still remain,—and with it is gone our 
old national ship-building. We have yet no shipping of our 
own of the newer pattern—no sailing vessels and no steamships 
—available for sea-service. The result is, that the transport 
we have almost exclusively to depend on in our intercourse with 
countries oversea, is necessarily foreign shipping; and the 
price we have to pay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate 
about 25 crores of rupees a year. Sea-service embraces goods 
traffic?, passenger traffic and the coveyance of the mails. 

(1 ) There is first, our Sea-borne Trade. It is a large and 
extensive trade and is going up by leaps and bounds. It shows 
an advance of over 60 per cent during the past 12 years and 
now (1900-7) aggregates 344*2 crores—Imports 161*8, aud 
Exports 182*3 crores. Our trade relations extend to every 
quarter of the globe. We have commercial dealings not only 
with the Asian main-land but also with Europe and Africa on 
the one side, and with Australasia and America orx the other. 
We send our gunny bags and gunny cloth, for instance, not only 
to the United Kingdom and Germany, to Egypt and the Cape, 
but also to Australia and the far-off countries of North aud 
South America, to the United. States, to Peru and Chili, to 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic. So, again, we get out 
hard-ware and cutlery , mill-work and machinery not only 
from the United Kingdom and Germany, but from the United 
States and other countries as well Similarly, consignments of 
glass and glass-ioare come to us from Austria-Hungary and 
Germany as well as from China, and our supply of apparel 

°Ttus article appeared over the signature “ G. V. Joshi ” in the 
Modern lie view of Calcutta, for February 1908. 
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dkig. drapery, millinery, haberdashery , is obtained 
Jnited Kingdom and Austria-Hungary, as also from Japan 
and the Straits Settlements. But it is worth noting that in 
respect of both the export and import sides of our maritime trade, 
it is the foreign shaping that we a’most exclusively employ. 
It is in foreign bottoms, for instance, that we send out to foreign 
countries oversea the enormous quantities of grain at.d pulse, 
cotton and jute, hides and skins that we do year after year ; 
and it is through the same transport agency that we get our 
annual supplies from abroad of nutals and metal-manufactures, 
of sugar and spices, and of cotton and woollen manufactures. 
We have no Navigation Act in India—restricting resort to the 
use of foreign ships in foreign trade with a view to protect and 
promote Indian shipping and Indian slap-building enterprise,~a 
Protectionist law—such as England had for 200 years ( 1657— 
1849 a. d. ); and as a consequence,—other causes of course 
concurring—we find, we have absolutely no shipping of our 
own—sail or steam—of the newer design, in our Indian p >rts, 
and have, therefore, as a necessity of the position, to throw 
ourselves almost entirely on the help of the foreign shippers in 
the matter, paying them whatever freights they think fit to 
demand for the use of their ships. The rates charged per ton 
in 1906 were from Bombay to London V3s-6d for wheat and 
seeds and 14 s-tici for cotton to Liverpool, and from Calcutta to 
London 15s for rice and wheat, 17$-6^ for jute and linseed, 
£l-13s«9r/ for tea. 

(2) There is, next our Coastal Trade. It is also an 
expanding trade, and consists iu the collection of produce and 
manufactures for export, and the distribution—from port to 
port—of imported goods. The total value of such inter-portal 
trade was in 1905-6, 46*37 crores of rupees. Here, too, it is 
mainly in foreign ships thar the movement of goods coastwise 
from port to port goes on. Goods move from Broach and Bnlsar, 
and from Honavar and Karwar to Bombay, from Puri and 
Balasore to Calcutta, from Cochin and Tutioorin to Madras, from 
Akyab and Bassein, and from Mergui and Moulmein to Ran¬ 
goon, and back, but to the full extent of 85 p. c. and more 
in foreign vessels. Our Bagalas and Kotkias , our Padavs 
and Batelos, ply on the shores, and bravely hold their own, 
working in their own old ways, as yet without the aid of 
science or steam ; but it is an unequal contest, and their share 
is barely |th of the total volume of coastal trade. Nearly half 
the countries of the World reserve their coastal trade to their 
own national shipping—including France, Russia and the 
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ted States. Oar policy is the policy of Free Trade 
of 18.50—which is still in force—throws the coasting trade 
of India open to the shipping of all the world freely and 
without restriction, 

(3) Thirdly, there is likewise a good deal of passenger 
traffic we have by sen. Thousands of Mahomedans go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca and other holy places in Arabia every 
year daring the cold weather season—in ‘ pilgrim 7 ships, and 
Act No. XIV of 1895 provides for the regulation of such ships. 
So, again, some 16.000 persons leave India for employment in 
fcb'* Colonies every year and about 7,000 emigrants return to 
the country after they have served their term of indenture 
abroad—in all, 23,000. In 1905-6 the number of persons who 
left India was 21,125, while 6,945 emigrants returned—28,070 
altogether. Resides, large numbers go every year on long or 
short voyages to ports in nod out of India in what are known as 
Native Passenger Ships (regulated by Act X of 1887 ). In 
19U5-6, the total number of such passengers was 2,107,164. 
The great bulk of passengers voyage only within Indian limits, 
numbering 1,820,852 or nearly 8Q p. c. of the total in 10 5-6, 
their migrations being confined in the main to ports within their 
own Presidency—only a small number leaving for work in 
other Provinces. Coolies from Madras and Bengal go to Burma 
in considerable numbers for work as harvesters and in the rice- 
miils. Many persons also leave for Ceylon and the Straits, the 
Persian Gulf and Mombassa. Lastly, we have the annual relief 
in connection with the British army in India. 14,000 to 15,000 
British soldiers come out every year for service in India, and a 
corresponding number leave for home disembarked from service 
in this country m troop-ships. In 1903-4, 14,937 came out 
for service in India, and 12,686 left—in all 27,623. The 
total charge for troop service and passage-money being 
£ 370, 506 or about 55^ lakhs of rupees. 

The Pilgrim ships, the Native Passenger ships, the Emi¬ 
grant ships, °the troop-ships,—are all non-Indian ships, and 
have a practical monopoly of our entire passenger traffic by sea. 
A lew Indian Navigation Companies have been recently 
formed ; but their operations are confined to coastal passenger 
traffic and their ships are foreign ships bought or hired for the 
purpose. 

(4; There is, lastly, the conveyance of the Mails. This 
branch of postal service is at present nanded over to the P. & U. 
Steam Navigation Company, and a subsidy amounting to 
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... _lakhs of rupees a year is paid for it. In 19U3-4, the 

f estal subsidy paid was £ 52,595 or 7*8 lakhs. There , is no 
ndian Steamship Company to take up the work. 

Thus, it will he seen bow completely dependent we are 
upon foreign assistance for every kind of sea-service we need. 
Our trade, both export and import, oceanic and inter-portal, is 
carried on in foreign bottoms; our passengers—pilgrims, 
emigrants, soldiers and others—voyage in foreign ships ; and 
our mails, too. are conveyed to and from India by a foreign 
shipping company. 

There is hat little shipping in our ports or on the high seas 
•tliat we can call our own ; and our ship-building—whiclf at one 
time was a most extensive industry in our coast districts, and 
supported a numerous section of our coast population -is all but 
an extiuct- industry ; and the classes who once lived by it are 
either at the plough—earning a precarious subsistence, or in 
the ranks of landless labour, working for their miserable pit¬ 
tance in the towns. A small number of adventurous spirits_ 

mostly Mahomedans—about 40,000— find employment as 
Lascars in East Indian steamships as coolies or eouks on sub¬ 
sistence wages. 

A large and growing intercourse by sea and yet no national 
merchant navy—extensive and increasing dealings with foreign 
nations oversea and yet no national shipping service—an enor¬ 
mous volume of business carried on across the seas, but almost 
entirely and exclusively with the aid of foreign transport,—this 
is certainLy an anomalous position, and points to a serious aud 
fundamental defect in our national indusirial equipment. No 
scheme of sea-borne trade can for any length of time rest secure 
on such a basis. There is perhaps no inantime country in the 
civilized world which is without a shipping service of its own 
and which relies so completely on foreign aid in maintaining its 
intercourse with other nations oversea. Great Britain, the 
united States, Germany, Japan and other great sea-powers 
apart, whose commercial fleets sweep the high seas, not even 
the smallest of maritime countries, are without merchant navies 
« ow “\ Sweden (area, 172,876 sq. miles and popula- 
*millions ) has a mercantile marine consisting of 1,950 
sau mg vessels of 965,748 tons and 1,019 steamships of 408,124 
tons—a total tonnage of 1,373,872 tons. Norway (area 124,129 

nav^f ^lS 0pulati ? a 2 ' 2 miUions ) possesses a merchant 
oi 7,2(59 vessels—sail and steam together—with an 
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%nte tonnage of 1,486,502 tons. Portugal ( area 35,490 
sq. miles and population 5*4 millions) owns a commercial 
navy consisting of 77 steamers of 50,487 tons and 497 sailing 
vessels of 63,048 tons. In Greece ( area 25,014 sq. miles and 
population 2*4 millions ) the merchant navy has of sea-going 
vessels, 88o sailing vessels of 167,243 tons and 198 steam¬ 
ers of 208,791 tons—a total of 1078 vessels of 376,034 tons. 
Denmark ( area 15,592 sq. miles, population 2*6 millions ) has 
a merchant marine of 4091 vessels of 483,434 registered tons, 
of which 616 are steamers. Even Belgium (area 11,373 sq. 
miles and population 6*7. millions ) has a shipping service of her 
own, composed of 71 vessels of 99,733 registered tons. India 
alone (area 1,706,642 sq. miles and population 294*3 millions) 
with her extensive sea-board, her countless ports and havens 
and her numerous coast-population, stands as a solitary instance 
of a maritime country with a large and increasing commerce by 
sea and yet without a merchant marine of her own. She has 
not a smgle sailing vessel or steamship in her ports of the 
modern t> pe, built in her own yards, nor even a single trained 
Indian engineer who could build one such. And thus, though 
under the political control and guidance of a nation which is by 
common consent the greatest and strongest of maritime powers 
and whose proud flag flies over nearly one-half of the entire 
shipping tonnage of the world, she continues, despite her 
increasing and expanding intercourse with foreign countries by 
sea, to be at the mercy of the foreign shippers ! This marks 
the serious irony of the position. 

Surely this is not as it should be. No maritime nation can 
hold its own in the international arena of commercial 
enterprise-—much less look forward with hope and confidence to 
an assured commercial future,—which has not provided itself 
with this most needful apparatus of oceanic intercourse, and 
which chooses to so exclusively depend on the aid of the 
foreigner in the matter. With us, such foreign aid may have 
been necessary daring the first periods of the economic revolu¬ 
tion as a support to the fabric of the New Trade ; but any 
continued dependence upon it is obviously incompatible with a 
sustained advance along the path of progressive development. 
Such extraneous aid might fail us when and in the directions in 
which we should need it most, or might not always be available 
on the terms we should be able to otter. 


long 


It 

progress' 


is essential—and indeed a sine qua non of balanced 
that we should have a mercantile marine of our own, 
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of adequate strength and of the newer pattern, so as to be able 
to emancipate ourselves from our present position of helpless ■ 
dependence on the foreign shipper and maintain our maritime 
intercourse without such outside help. 

There are also other economic considerations which point 
the same way. (1) There is, in the first place, the heavy price 
we have to pay for such foreign aid—some 26 crores of rupees 
on the^verage every year for the conveyance of our export and 
import freights, our passengers, and our mails. An adequate 
Indian ocean fleet would mean a saving to the country of the 
whole of this burdensome annual charge (25 crores) which now 
goes to strengthen the commercial power and strength of other 
nations. (2) Next, the creation of an Indian commercial fleet 
—what a boon and a blessing it would be to the populations of 
the coast districts ! There would be the rehabilitation of our old 
ship-building industry and sea-service—which would restore 
to numerous classes of the coast population their hereditary 
honourable employment. (3) But, above all, it would help to 
revive two such non-agricultural industries—which would be 
one important means of introducing some occupational diversity 
in our coast districts where none exists at present—and thereby 
diminish the pressure on the land. 

All things considered, it behoves us seriously to take up the 
question, and consider in what way it is possible for us to build 
up a merchant navy of our own of the newer type and of the > 
requisite strength as a necessary support and basis to our 
expanding maritime enterprise, and at the same time, revive 
and re-organize on sound business lines our old shipping and 
ship-building industries which we have suffered to decline and 
perish through culpable indifference and neglect. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the question thus 
suggested, we trust, it may not he deemed out of place if we 
venture to submit by way of preface a brief review of the general 
position in this regard. 

As far as the recorded results of Oriental research enable us , 
to judge, there can be no doubt that in ancient times India was | 
one ot the foremost maritime nations of the world. Her fine | 
geographical situation in the heart of the Orient, with Africa on \ 

, vves ^ an d the Eastern Archipelago and Australia on the east \ 
and connected with the vast mainland of Asia on the north, her \ 
magmtiaent seaboard extending over 4000 miles and upwards 
from Karachi to Chittagong—her ports and havens over 1000- 
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fa number, some of them among tbe finest in the world, the 
boundless wealth of her material resources, the unrivalled 
richness and variety of her products, her shipping and ship¬ 
building—all these constituted advantages of unique value to 
the development of her maritime enterprise ; and her marvellous 
colonizing and trading activity, the genius and energy of her 
merchants, the skill and daring of her seamen, concurred to 
give her the command of the sea, and helped her to attain to 
the proud position of a premier maritime power in Eastorn 
Waters. We bad our colonies in Madagascar and Socotra on 
the one side, and in Pegu, in Cambodia, in Java, in Sumatra* 
in Borneo and in all probability farther afield on the other. 
Similarly, we had our trading settlements in Southern China, 
in the Malayan Peninsula, in Arabia and in all the chief cities 
of Persia and over East Coast of Africa. We maintained ex¬ 
tensive intercourse with foreign countries. Our trade extended 
not only to the countries of Asia but to the whole of the then 
known world—including the vast dominions of Ancient Rome. 
There was, for instance, a large and lucrative trade between 
the Pandya, Chola, and Chera kingdoms of Southern India and 
the Roman Empire. The whole of this oceanic intercourse 
with foreign nations was in our hands and under our control. 
The shipping employed was our own; and our gulbats and 
padavs , our garyos and batelos , our bagalas and kothias were 
in every sea, and our Jat, Karachi and Gujerathi seamen visited 
every shore. A thousand ports participated in our extensive 
sea-borne trade of the time, and prominent among them were 
Lakhpat and Diu, Broach and Valiabhi, Beypoor and Cochin, 
Masulipatam and Balasore. Each seaport had its own ship¬ 
building yard, its own seamen and pilots, the ships were built 
of timber, mostly teak—the use of iron and steel as material 
for ship-building was unknown. A few references may here 
be conveniently cited from Bombay Gazetteer Volume I, 
part 1, History of Gujerat, Appendix IV, jip. 492-96, and 
elsewhere :— 


4 ‘According to Vincent (Periplus I, 25,35,25.4 ) in the 
time of Agathareides (b. c. 200) the ports of Arabia and 
Ceylon were entirely in the hands of the people of Gujerat.” 

In the third century a. d. 247, the Periplus ( McCrindle 
17,52,64,96,109) notices : 

44 Large Hindu ships in the East African, Arab and 
Persian ports and Hindu settlements on the north coast of 
Socotra.” 
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Hian, the famous Chinese pilgrim, who set out on his 
great itinerary in 399 a. d. arid did not return to his monastery 
till 15 years later, records in bis journal that 



“ He sailed from the mouth of the Ganges to Ceylon, from 
Ceylon to Java and from Java to China in ships manned by 
Indian crews.” 


During the fifth and sixth centuries, the ports of Sindh 
and Gujerat were among the chief centres of maritime enter¬ 
prise in the east. In the fifth century, according to Hamza of 
isphan, at Hira near Kufa on the Euphrates the ships of India 
and China were constantly moored, lathe sixth century, the 
Jats from the Indus and Kachh occupied the islands in 
the Bahrein Gulf. In A. D. 630 Hiuen Tsiang (Beal’s 
Buddhist Records, II, 26f») notices that in the chief cities of 
Persia, Hindus were settled as traders, enjoying the free practice 
of their religion. Before their overthrow by the Mabomedans, 
what large vessels the Rajput sailors of Gujerat managed is 
shown by Priar Oderic who about A. n. 1321 (Stevenson in 
Kerr’s Voyages, XVIII, 324 \ crossed the Indian Ocean in a 
ship that carried 7l)0 people and and these Rajput ships plied 
between Kattyawar and China. In the 11th century Somuath 
is referred to as a great port of call for merchants trading bet¬ 
ween Sofala in East Africa and China, as Diu was for Chinese 
ships. 


It is needless to multiply these references to our com¬ 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations by sea a.nd our colonial 
settlements in ancient times. Materials are still not even half 
as full as we should desire for anything like a just and accurate 
appreciation of the exact position India held in ancient days, in 
the world’s arena of maritime enterprise; but on a general view 
of the facts which have been definitively established so far, the 
conclusion seems to be amply borne out that, that position was 
one of undisputed predominance in Eastern seas. 

Things continued more or less on this looting up to the 
time of the Mahomedan conquest. Under Mahomeclan rule, 
there was a serious decline in our position as a maritime nation. 
Our command of the sea was gone, and our maritime ascend¬ 
ency ended. Our colonisation ceased, our trading settlements 
dwindled both in number and strength; our sea-borne com¬ 
merce fell off—part passed into the hands of the Arabs and 
Portuguese; many of our sea ports lost their commercial 
importance—some of them were destroyed, e. g» Vallabhi, the 
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sea port and capital of the Vallabhi kingdom 
east of Kattyawar, situated about 20 miles west of Bhavnagar, 
and our shipping suffered a great diminution. Altogether, 
amidst the conflict of creeds and races, amidst the ceaseless clash 
of arms, amidst the chaos, the carnage, and the violence 
of religious and political strife, our maritime enterprise re¬ 
ceived a check from which it has never recovered. The old 
spirit of sea-adventure, however, was still alive, surviving the 
shock and the wreck—the fire, the dash, the energy of the 
sea-manship of ancient days ; and we struggled hard though 
against ‘ heavy odds to maintain our position at sea. The 
Jats and other Indians established fresh trading settlements in 
the coast districts of Persia, and continued the old trade with 
that country. Our merchant fleets sailed as before in Eastern 
Waters, in the Arabian and Chinese Seas. In 1498 a. n. 
Yasco da Gama found sailors from Cambay and other parts of 
India who guided themselves by the help of the stars in the 
north and south and had nautical instruments* of their own—the- 
compass, the quadrant and such like. In A. d. 1510 Albuquer¬ 
que found a strong Hindu element in Java and Malacca. 
Sumatra was ruled by Parameshvar, a Hindu prince. And 
even after the rule of "the sea had passed to the Europeans, it 
was noticed that Gujerat Hindus continued to show marked 
courage and skill as merchants, seamen, and pilots. In the 
17th century the French traveller, Mandelslo (a. d. 1638, 
Travels) found Achin in North Sumatra a great centre of trade 
with Gujerat. Even so late as the latter half of the 18th 
century Bao Ghor of Kachh (a. d. 1760-1778) built, equipped 
and manned a ship at Maudvi, which without European or other 
outside assistance safely made the voyage to England and back 
to the Malabar Coast. In the beginning of the 19th century 
(a. d. 1825) Tod tells us how “ with Biji Singh, of Bhavnagar, 
his port was his grand hobby and ship-building his chief interest 
and pleasure. ” 




rated 


With the establishment of British rule, the decline of our 
maritime enterprise proceeded rapidly. New economic con¬ 
ditions established themselves ; and new influences came into 
play. There was the crushing contact with the West, strong 
in the strength of advancing civilization and science, its dis¬ 
ciplined spirit of industrial enterprise, its perfected industrial 
organizations, its unlimited command of resources of capital, 
skilled direction, trained labour and organizing talent. Our 
maritime enterprise, our sea-borne trade, our shipping, our 
ship-building, all primitive in their general scheme and methods 
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iarly no chance against such unequal and science^Airectei 
competition. Protected, carefully nursed and fostered, it might 
have held its own, and perhaps more as in Japan ; but without * 
such propping, and left without improvement and adaptation 
to the altered needs of the time, its fate was sealed. And 
as a result of a century of such competitive collision, wo find 
ourselves simply driven out of the field with our maritime com¬ 
merce gone ; our merchant shipping which once plied proud and 
triumphant in Eastern Seas wiped away ; our ship-building 
yards, once so numerous and so busy, all but closed, except for 
the construction of fishing boats and other small craft]; and our 
famous sea-ports sunk for the most part to the position of little 
Letter than fishing-villages. And now, scarcely a vestige re¬ 
mains of our ancient dominion of the sea. The whole fabric is 
gone as if swept by a storm leaving no trace behind ; and the 
soul-stirring story of Ancient India as a mighty sea-power of 
the East, her colonies and trading settlements, her maritime 
intercourse and trade, reads like a romantic story from a dream¬ 
land or a fairy tale. 

So sad, so complete, has been the collapse of our position 
as a maritime nation under the newer economic con litions—of 
Laissez faire Free Trade, and open and unrestricted compe¬ 
tition—conditions introduced with the short-sighted and reckless 
confidence of u idealiststatesmanship into a country unsuited 
for their practical application, and among a people unprepared 
for the sterner toil and the freer life they postulated. 


The present position of the country in respect of its inter¬ 
course with foreign nations by. Jsea presents features which re¬ 
quire to be carefully noted. Among these may be mentioned 
the following 

( 1 ) The New Sea-borne Trade of India which has grown 
up under the conditions of British rule is not our own—neither 
controlled by ourselves, nor arranged on the old traditional lines. 
It is essentially the creation of foreign enterprise, and is, as 
might be expected, mainly under foreign control. It is financed, 
regulated, directed, by the foreign merchants* Our Bhattyas, 
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Anc U again, as over the different continents, in private 
Merchandise alone ;— 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total in 
crores of 
Rs. 

Europe ... . 

85-89 

85-50 

171-40 

Africa . 

2-77 

5-40 

8 17 

America. 

2-26 

17-19 

19-45 

Asia ... ... ... 

11-21 

51-19 

62-41 

Australasia 

•92 

2-40 

3-32 

Total ... 

103-06 

161-70 

264-77 


Our old trade was mainly with Asia and Africa and the 
countries of the Levant. The bulk of the New Trade is with 
Europe, over 65 per cent of the whole. The British Empire, 
including the (Jnited Kingdom and British Colonies and 
possessions, claims over 60 per cent of the total trade. 


(4 ) As to the sea-ports—participating in the New Trade. 
In 1870, Mr. Robertson, a civil engineer of eminence, was 
appointed by Government to inspect and report on the harbours 
and anchorages of the country. In 1870-1 he examined the 
Madras anchorages on both sides of the Peninsula and in 1871-2 
inspected the Bombay and Bengal costs and in a list prepared 
by Captain Taylor as many as 656 ports were enumerated and 
described, and the remark was added that: 


“ The trade ports of India, if every place frequented by 
native craft be included, are exceedingly numerous. 


Altogether, there were, we believe, over 1,000 ports on 
the Indian sea-board, which in ancient days were more or less 
independent centres of oceanic trade, having direct transactions 
with foreign countries—Ceylon and Zanzibar, Arabia and Persia, 
China and Malacca, Java and Cambodia, Sumatra and Borneo 
—and at the same time were distributing points for coastal 
traffic. 

The Indian Ports Act of 1880 has a schedule list of 236 
ports—11 in Bengal, 7 in Burma, 72 in Bombay including 
Aden, and in Madras 146, leaving out 10 as non-British Indian 
ports in Tra van core and Cochin and 4 French ports in that 
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Since 1899 we have had surpluses Rs. Crores. 

(B) Gross earnings . ... ... 44*11 

1. Coaching traffic ... . 15*36 

Total number of passengers carried, 271*0 
millions, of whom 239-3 millions, 3rd 
class. 

2. Goods traffic.. - - 27*59 

Number of tons carried, 58*8 millions, 

Average rate per mile 5*4 pies. 

3. Electric Telegraph, &c.. 1*15 


Total Rs. 


44*11 


( C ) "Working Expenses 
(D ) Net Earnings 


22*00 
22* lb 


races : 


Railway service—number of employees of different 


Europeans 

Eurasians 

Indians 


6,850 

9,326 

463,108 

479,284 


The upper branches of the 
service are manned almost 
exclusively by Europeans. 
The G.I. P. Railway has a 
Total ... 479,284 superior staff of officers, 

-.-. - 1,140 strong—i n c 1 u d i n g 

Agent, Auditors. Engineers, 
Traffic Superintendents, Locomotive Officers, &c., of whom 
only 8 are Indians. The East Indian Railway and the Madras 
Railway have between thorn a staff of 312 superior officers, 
under Agency, Audit, Engineering, Traffic, Locomotive, of 
whom only 2 are Indians. 

Points to be noted : — 

1. The capital laid out on the lines is entirely European, 
excepting some 20 lakhs of native investment on a short feeder 
line. 

2. The administration is exclusively in European bands. 

& The superior branches of the service are manned most 
ly by Europeans and Eurasians. 

4. The profits go all to the foreign capitalist—net earn¬ 
ings, 22*1 crores of rupees. 
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5* Railways—which mother lands and under normal con¬ 
ditions contribute to national economic progress and develop¬ 
ment—here with us work mainly in aid of the New Sea-borne 
Trade. 

It may bo added that the only land-transport that we still 
possess as our own is represented by the pack-amnials and the 
bullock-carts. The pack-animals—horses and ponies, mules 
and donkeys, and camels—number in all 2,944,2o4 for a total 
of 550,030 villages in the British provinces or less than 6 per 
village. Their day, however, is gone ; and we have them so 
employed only in billy or imperfectly opened-up tracts where 
good cart-roads do not yet exist. As regards the carts they 
number 3,36774 or about 6 to a village, plying in the old. 
wav between their villages and the railway stations and the 
trading towns and doing a considerable deal of the general 
carnage work of the country, largely as ancillary to the wide 
branching railway transport service. 

Thus, is the movement of goods maintained to the central 
'seaports from the interior and back, partly along the coast 
through a long chain of subsidiary ports, and by land by means 
of the railways. 

(&) Next, it is important to enquire how the New Sea¬ 
borne Trade is carried on between these ports and the foreign 
markets across the seas : what is the agei cy which provides it. 

; This brings us to the question of shipping employed iu the new 
oceanic trade. 


This trade with foreign countries by sea represents a most 
extensive field for transport service. And here, too, it is pain¬ 
ful to note that the collapse of Indian indigenous enterprise is 
almost complete and that the foreigner is practically in sole and 
undisputed possession of the field. 


Railway transport is, as shown before, a foreign monopoly 
and imposes upon the country a heavy annual charge, amount¬ 
ing to over 44 crores of rupees gross and over 22 crores net. 
And so, too, is the entire system of sea-carriage for which we 
have to pay the foreigner an additional 25 crores, so that the 
two charges taken together come to no less than about 70 crores 
of rupees per annum, exceeding by more than 10 crores even 
the entire net revenue of the Government of India—a price 
paid for foreign aid in respect of the land and sea transport,, 
that we need in support of our New Sea-borne Trade. 
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I Note on Economic Reform. 

_— may not be out of place here to submit a few sugges¬ 
tions of ways and means for attentive and earnest consideration. 

(1) First of all, we must have the Government thorough¬ 
ly with us, heart and soul. Without its help in our present 
economic weakness and unpreparedness, we could hope to ac¬ 
complish but little in the direction of national progress, in 
the face of such fierce competition as we are exposed to—Gov¬ 
ernment must recognise the true wants of the nation and 
cordially identify itself with the cause of national industries. 
We must, in our present state, leave it to take the initiative, 
which we have neither the knowledge, nor the energy to take 
ourselves. It should collect, by its own professional agency, 
and publish in the Vernaculars, the necessary information re¬ 
garding the manufacturing and mineral resources of the country. 
On. behalf of the trading community Government should under¬ 
take initial experiments in the case of industries which might 
bid fair to thrive in the country, with a view to test their 
practicability and remunerative character. 

Government has already taken the first steps with re¬ 
ference to the Tea, Coffee, and Cinchona industries and can¬ 
not have any reasonable objection to doing so in other cases. 
The chances rather are, that it would move of itself in this 
direction either from conviction of its necessity, or under strong 
outside pressure. 41! we should have to do in that case would 
be to appreciate the initiative Government might take, and 
follow it up with vigorous and independent efforts of our own, 
and not to suffer, by apathy or in action, the foreigner to come 
forward, and take advantage of it to our permanent detriment. 

(2) In the second place, we must organise ourselves 
with a view to co-operation and associated action. In these 
days, without organisation there can be no vigour or sustained 
energy in our efforts at industrial development, nor can there 
be any chance of success in a field where we have to meet our 
foreign rivals on such unequal terms. We must have a strong 
central Native Chamber of Commerce for each Presidency at the 
Capital, with corresponding branch associations in the Districts, 
with duties ^ and functions similar to those of the English 
chambers of Commerce in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and 
with adequate funds at their disposal. The Central Chamber 
should have a monthly Vernacular magazine in which to 
publish its proceedings.* 
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would not be difficult: to start such an organisation, 
idy we have small native trading associations in Bombay, 
Poona and Sholapur, which would form a good nucleus to 
start, from. In other towns, too, the necessary elements exist, 
and to establish associations, we have only to impress on the 
local m roan tile communities the necessity for combination, 
and the practical aims it is sought to attain by it. 

(3) Thirdly , among other things, it should be the duty 
of such mercantile Chambers to collect, and to diffuse through 
the medium of the Vernaculars among traders and merchants, 
information on matters of trade and industry, as well as on 
questions of taxation and finance as affecting their interests. 
Ample information of this kind is always available in English 
books, periodicals and papers, and in Government publications, 
end it would only be necessary to employ a staff of translators, 
and pay for their labour, and for the publication of translations. 
The cost would not exceed a few thousand rupees a year, or, 
cheaper still a precis of such information might be published 
in the monthly magazine of the Central Chamber in each pro¬ 
vince. 

With a view also to create a general taste for, and 
appreciative interest in, such information, a step might advant¬ 
ageously be taken in the education of the rising generation. A 
study of the elements of Political Economy, [ as for example, 
JMrs! Fawcett's little book ] in a Vernacular translation, might 
be introduced into the curriculum of our Vernacular schools. In 
the large towns, these schools have, under the new Local Gov¬ 
ernment. scheme, now been, placed under municipal management, 
and here the experiment may be first tried. Political Economy 
forms a necessary part of middle-class education in England, 
and, as we believe, in other countries, and with very good 
results. If the geography of the present standards were reduced 
a little, the proposed study of tlie rudiments of Political 
Economy would be no additional burden put on ‘ the scholars, 
and the change would rather be a welcome one, as it involves 
the substitution of an interesting study for a comparatively 
dry one. 

These two stops, namely, the diffusion of information 
among our traders regarding' trade and economy by means of 
translations or monthly periodicals, and the introduction ot a 
study of Political Economy into our schools—-are urgently, called 
for in our present state of ignorance, for without some reform in 
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deucy. Each port under section 7 of the Act has a port 
officer and a conservator whose duty it is to look after the safety 
of shipping and the conservation of the port, enforcing the 
standing rules regarding berths, stations and anchorages to be 
occupied by vessels, the taking in and discharging of passengers, 
ballast and cargo, the keeping of free passengers, the use of 
fires and lights and to levy port-dues on vessels entering and grant 
port-clearances and receive fees for pilotage &c. Under section 
36 it is also to have a port fund account of its own, showing 
receipt such as port-dues and pilotage fees and disbursements 
including the pay and allowances of the port establishment, the 
costs of buoys, beacons, lights and other necessary works main¬ 
tained for the benefit of vessels entering or leaving the port, as 
also contributions, if any, towards the support of hospitals and 
dispensaries suitable for the reception and relief of seamen, &c. 

Most of these 236 ports are, however, mere ports of call 
for inter-portal trade and have but a very small fraction of the 
general oceanic trade of the coantry. Taking the figures for 
1905-6 we find that the following 17 ports shared between 
them as much as 262*84 crores out of a total value of the trade 
in merchandise amounting to 264*77 crores, leaving even less 
than 2 crores for the remaining 219 ports 

Value of trade in 
crores of Rs. 

Calicut ... ... 1'05 

Mangalore ... ... 1*00 

Telliciierry. *99 

Coconada. . *93 


Value of trade in 
crores of Rs. 

Calcutta 
Bombay 
Rangoon 
Karachi 
Madras 


109*0 

85*0 

21*0 

20*1 

12*1 


Total ...*247 *29 


Tuticorin 

Chittagong 

Cochin 

Moulmein 


Total 


3-35 

3*17 

1-23 

1*15 

8-90 


Total 


3-97 


Bassein 

Kegapatam ... 
Cuddalore ... 
Akyab 


•85 

•69 

•55 

•51 


Total 


2*60 


Grand Total ...*262*84 

The total value of the year's trade was 264*77 crores of 
rupees of which 


e There appears to be still some discrepancy in these figures. 
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17 ports had 262*84 crores of rupees. 

219 ports bad only 1-93 crores of rupees. 

(5) And even of these i7 ports, it is worth noting that 
it is the first five, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi and 
Madras which have a virtual monopoly of the oceanic trade of 
the country—247*3 crores out of a total value of 264*7 crores— 
the trade in Private Merchandise—leaving but 17*4 crores ibr 
all the other sea ports on the vast sea-board. 

These five ports are all new ports which owe their origin 
entirely and exclusively to foreign initiative and enterprise; 
and the concentration of the new ^ea-borne trade at these few 
points in the face of an extensive sea-board affording a thousand 
outlets and anchorages, some of them among the finest in the 
world, is a most remarkable feature of the general position. 

Such concentration of the country’s trade has no doubt its 
advantages. It facilitates and favours effective combination 
of means and proper co-ordination and regulation of efforts, 
and is otherwise conductive to economy and efficiency. But in 
the hands of the foreign merchant, and directed with irresistible 
energy against the indigenous organization of the country, it 
has with us been simply disastrous. It has proved the ruin 
of our ports, and with it,—other causes operating—the destruc¬ 
tion of our maritime enterprise, including trade, shipping and 
ship-building. 

Our old ports had clearly no chance as against such an 
opposing concentration. Effective competition was practically 
eliminated, and no motive or incentive left to emulative effort; 
and they have had to resign themselves without a struggle to 
the fate that awaited them. Their trade is gone, their shipping 
and ship-building activity is paralysed ; and they are now for 
the most part little better than fish mg-villages shorn of all 
their former glory or at the best are mere ports of call for 
coastal traffic with but an insignificant share—if even that 
much—-in the general oceanic trad * of the country. Lakhpat, 
the well-known emporium on the Sindh frontier which was 
till within a century ago a great seat of commerce on the coast, 
is no longer a trading centre. D.iu on the coast of Kathyawar, 
the flourishing mart and port of call for merchant ships. Irom 
China and E. Africa in the 7th and 8th centuries a. d., is now 
but a subsidiary port for coastal traffic. Masulipatam, at the 
.mouth of the Krishna, on the east coast of the Fen insula, 
once the great colonizing and trading centre and which sent 
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rs to colonize Java and Cambodia in the 7th century a. d. 
and f r ora which vessels sailed eastwards from Sumatra and 
Cochin-* ffiina and the Manillas ai.d westward for Mecca and 
Madagascar, is now a neglected port, with a bar rising at its 
entrance, and relegated to a subordinate position with an oceanic 
trade of about 13 lakhs of rupees, imports and exports together, 
and a coastal trade of less than 7 lakhs! What now remains of 
the glory of the historic ports of Somnatli and Mangalore ? 
Broach, that queen of trading cities, once the centre of our 
maritime enterprise on the Western Coast, is now but a shadow 
of her former self with only a c astal trade of 44 lakhs of 
rupees! And so the Wheel of Fortune turns; and things “ have 
their day and cease to be.” 

(6) The ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon Karachi 
and Madras, at which the new sea-borne trade is concentrated, 
are, as observed before, ports of foreign origin and have been 
built, improved and equipped at great cost. Of these, Bombay 
is by far the finest port; Calcutta and Rangoon are good ports; 
but Karachi, the new port of Sindh and the Punjab, has had 
to be converted into a safe and commodious harbour at a heavy 
expenditure of money and effort. A bar across the entrance 
stretching for nearly a thousand yards—the result of the waves 
raised by the S. W. Monsoon acting on the loose sand lying 
off the extremity of Manora Point—has had to be removed ; 
and the channel, deepened; the Chinna Creek blocked; and 
a break-water, constructed to shut off the heavy S. W. seas 
from the mouth of the harbour. Madras is still far from being 
a satisfactory harbour. There is exposed sea-shore, and the 
shoaling of the harbour mou'b by drift sand is a standing 
difficulty. The capital debt incurred for the improvement of 
these harbours amounted to 13*5 crores up to the end of 1905-6. 
Calcutta has a capital debt of 5*3 crores ; Bombay, 6*46 crores; 
Rangoon, 58 lakhs; Karachi. 76 lakhs and Madras, 40 lakhs. 
Calcutta has 9 docks and Bombay 7, and these have cost a 
good deal. The Prince’s Dock at Bombay enclosing a total 
water area of 30 acres, has cost more than a crore of rupees, 
and so, too, the Victoria Dock has been constructed at a 
total outlay of 1*23 crores. Wharf and landing accommoda¬ 
tion, piers, port approaches, buoys, warehouses, &c. have in¬ 
volved a heavy expenditure. 

It is not clear why a few more harbours equally good or 
better have not been selected to be improved, equipped and 
placed alongside these five. There are several ports on the 
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Coast of India which might have been converted into 
.first-class harbours and some at least at smaller cost. Poshitra, 
i Salava, Jagghur, Yizuidurg, Karwar and Cochin, might be 
1 mentioned. As regards Cochin, Mr. Robertson, the great 
tengineer, was strongly in favour of a scheme for improving it. 
It has a back-water of great value as a tidal reservoir to keep 
the entrance clear and render it independent of flood-water for 
scouring purposes. Mr. Robertson said:— 

u In this back-water there is room for 50 ships of 700 tons, 
and any amount of area can be got by dredging. The rise and 
fall is so small that the back-water is practically a wet dock 
of greater area than all the docks in Great Britain put together. 
On either side of Cochin harbour, to the north and south, there 
are the very remarkable mud banks of Nara Kal and Alepy 
which are "most useful as natural harbours of refuge subsidiary 
to Cochin. No other harbour in the world has such adjuncts. 
Thus Cochin is a admirably adapted to become the great western 
outlet for the trade of Southern India.” 

A harbour of such potentialities might wall have been 
chosen instead of Madras—an indifferent road-stead even now. 

It is unfortunate that side by side with these ports im¬ 
proved and fitted at such heavy cost for the New Sea-borne 
Trade, it has not as yet been deemed desirable to establish as a 
necessary complement a few first-class ship-building yards 
where sailing vessels and steamships of the modern type could 
be constructed. Cochin and Viziadurg on the west coast might 
with advantage be converted at a comparatively small outlay 
into fine ship-building centres, commanding an inexhaustible 
supply of teak-timber from the forests of Kanara and Malabar. 

Calcutta and Bombay have each a dock-yard, but the 
work done is almost entirely repairs to ships and but; little real 
ship-building. 

In Japan, it is only within the last 30 years since 1878 
that ship-building on the modern methods has made such 
wonderful progress, and ship-building yards have been esta¬ 
blished which might well claim a place among the leading 
ones in the world. The ship-building yard at Osaka is 34 acres 
in extent, and employs 4,000 men ; the Kobe yards have an 
area of 50 acres and 8,000 workmen; the Nagasaki, the 
largest in the country, cover in area of 80 acres and employ 
over 10,000 men. Besides, there are 2o5 private ship-yards 
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the 32 private docks. Bounties are given for the con¬ 
struction of iron or steel vessels of not less than 700 gross tons. 
The building of merchant ships of over 10,000 tons is not un¬ 
common. Numerous small vessels of 200—300 tons are turned 
out every year, and also many iron vessels of 800 tons and 
upwards. At Nagasaki a ship of 13,000 tons is at present in 
course of construction. 


A few-ship yards of the kind created on the Indian littoral 
would be a boon of incalculable value and a means of reviving 
a great national industry. The outlay involved need not be 


more than 2 or 3 crores. 


(7) The administration of the affairs of these ports is 
vested by law in Boards specially constituted for the purpose. 
At all the ports the Europeans on the Boards largely out¬ 
number Indians and practically control the management. 


These Port Trusts are constituted in part on an elective 
basis, and contain representatives of the technical and com¬ 
mercial interests most concerned in the welfare and advance¬ 
ment of the ports. The Port Trust of Calcutta is composed of 
15 members of whom 8 are elected, one by the Calcutta Munici¬ 
pality, one by the Trades Association, one by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, and 5 by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. At the present time, two are natives of India 
and the rest, as might be expected from the direction of the 
Foreign Trade, Europeans. In Bombay, the Board of Admini¬ 
stration consists of 13 members, of whom 5 are elected by the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce ; and the Bombay Port Trust 
Act of 1879 provides under section 5 that “ not less than three 
of the Trustees shall be natives of India residing in the city of 
Bombay/ 7 Madras has a Port Trust of 12 members, of whom 
5 are elected, and 3 must be natives residing in the city. The 
Karachi Port is under a Board of 11 members, of whom 5 are 
elected and 2 must be natives residing in the city. Rangoon 
has a Port Trust of 10 members, of whom 3 are elected. There 
are here no native Commissioners on the Board. 
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The sub-joined table shows the constitution of these several 
Port Trusts :— 


Port. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Cl a Si 

THI 

r 6 

-+-J 

C3 

CJ 

• f-4 

a 

£ 

SIFICATI 

s Mbmb] 

CD 

■4-3 

o 

ON OF 

BBS. 

CD 

w 

3 

CD 

Ph 

s 

a 

w 

Natives. 

Calcutta ... 

15 

7 

8 

13 

2 

Bombay 

13 

8 

5 

10 

3 

Madras 

12 

7 

5 

0 

3 

Karachi 

11 

6 

5 

9 

2 

llangoun ... 

10 

7 

3 

10 

... 

Totals ... 

61 

35 

26 

51 

10 


Thus, the total membership of these Port Trusts is 61 
members, of whom 51 are Europeans—Engineers or represent¬ 
atives of Chamber of Commerce—and 10 only are Indians. 
The administration of the Ports is thus practically in the hands 
of the Europeai s. 

The property vested in the Trusts is extensive and valuable 
and they are invested with powers corresponding to it. 

The work of the Boards includes :— 

The maintenance in efficient order of the existing docks, 
landing places, jetties, wharves, light-houses, buoys, channels 
of approach, as also the carrying out of new works and improve¬ 
ments as required : such as wharves, piers, tramways, ware¬ 
houses, sheds, beacons, pilot boats, the erection of cranes, re¬ 
clamations, dredges, &c. 

The Trusts have considerable revenues at their disposal, 
including tolls, dues, rates and charges for the landing, ship¬ 
ping, wharfage, cranage, storage, demurrage of goods, &c. Gov¬ 
ernment advances money to the Boards in case of necessity or 
they have the power to raise the required loans. 
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following table shows the revenue and expenditure of 
rt Trusts for 1905-6, as also their capital debts — 



Port Trust. 

Income 

in 

Lakhs 
of Lis. 

Expenditure 

in Lakhs of 

Rs. 

Capital 
debt in 
Lakhs 
of Rs. 

The Total 
trade in.crores 
of Rs. 

Calcutta ... 

89-5 

86-6 

i 

530 

109 

Bombay ... 

70-7 

01*6 

846 

85 

Madras . 

8-7 

8-4 

40 

12 

Karachi. 

24-4 

20-7 

76 

20 

Rangoon. 

19-1 

22-9 

58 

21 

Total iii 
Lakhs of 
, Its. ... 

212-4 

200-2 

1,350 

Total 24 7 
crores in 1905-6 


Each Port Trust has under its control:— 

(a) a staff of officers of the Trust, including secretaries, 
engineers, traffic managers, dock-superintendents, warehouse 
superintendents, &c. 

( ^ ) a Port Department, consisting of a port officer and hi* 
assistant and dock-masters ; and 

( c) a Pilot Establishment composed of a harbour-master, 
master-pilots, pilots, &c. 

At the port of Bombay, all these branches of the .port 
service are muiued by Europeans—excepting 2 Parsee officers 
on the staff (a). 

(8) Next, these central sea-ports—Calcutta, Bombay, 
Rangoon, Karachi, and Madras, so improved and equipped a t 
a capital out-lay of over 3 crores of rupees and so administered 
in the interests of the New Sea-borne Trade and nuder the 
direction of representatives of foreign enterprise— hike their 
position strengthened and assured by being placed in cloqe and 
91 
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ctive communication with the areas of production a 
nstrial activity in the interior. The connecting chains are two 
—coastal and inland. 

(i) There is, first the long chain of subsidiary ports on the 
sea-board, extending from Karachi, aud Lakh pat to Moulmein 
and Mergui. These ports numbering, more than 1,000, includ¬ 
ing both recognised under the Ports Act and unrecognised, once 
many of them independent ports of call and distributing trade- 
centres on the coast with more or less a substantial share in the 
oceanic commerce, are now, under altered conditions and under 
the new scherde of commercial development, practically sub¬ 
sidiary ports, subordinate and ancillary to the chief central 
sea-ports sending and receiving their supplies of commodities to 
and from them. 

Mangalore and Veraval, Porbandar and Diu, Gogha and 
Surat, Viziadurg and Mai van on the Bombay side, Cannanore 
and Bey pore, Vizagapatam and \ Bimlipata m on the Madras 
f coast, and Puri and Balasore in Bengal, have all sunk to the 
position of ancillary ports in communication with their respec¬ 
tive presidential central ports. 

(ii) There is, secondly, a vast net-work of railways con¬ 
verging to these sea-ports as coastal termini , as they debouch on 
the seaboard or, to speak with historical accuracy and with 
reference to their development, radiating from them and extend¬ 
ing throughout the length and breadth of the country and con¬ 
necting every city of any importance and every province. 

The railways are, of course, no part of the general maritime 
equipment of the country proper, but as the position of the 
central ports as distributing trade-centres largely depends upon 
such a chain of arterial lines of communication linking them on 
to the interior, a passing reference to them may be permitted. 

It was about 1840 when the conquest of the country was 
nearing its completion, that the question of railway construction 
in India was first taken up by the Court of Directors. It was 
realised that without the requisite material appliances to faci- 
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'cheapen t he means of communication and production 
iuld be no advance in the country—material, moral or 
political ; and Lord Dalhouaie, reviewing the whole question in 
an exhaustive minute in 18>3, strongly urged the importance 
“ of a speedy and wide introduction of railway communications 
throughout India ’’—recommending projects for various trunk 
lines. 

The Court of Directors concurred, and sanctioned the scheme 
proposed by the Government cf India ; and by the end of 1859, 
eight companies had been formed for the construction of about 
5,000 miles of line with a capital under State-guarantee of 
£ 52,500 000 sterling. And there was laid the foundation of % 
system of railways in India which—extending as it does through¬ 
out the country and opening it out in all directions—is now, 
with a mileage exceeding that in the United Kingdom itself, a 
marvel of engineering enterprise in the East. 

The Great Indian Peninsular Railway was projected iu 
1844. The first turf was turned at Bombay in 1850, and the 
first 20 miles of line to Thana were opened in 1853 when Lord 
Elphinstone was Governor. Since then, the work of railway 
construction in India has gone on rapidly and continuously, aud 
we have now a total mileage of 29,303 miles of line open for 
traffic. 


&L 


It may be remarked that the position of the Central Ports 
as chief sea ports and distributing trade-centres could not have 
been strengthened in the way it has been, and that no large 
expansion of the New Sea-borne Trade would have been possible, 
without such a development of the railway system of the 
country, the construction of a stupendous net-work of converging 
arterial through-lines of communication. Says the Writer on 
Commerce and Trade in the Imperial Gazetter of India ( vol. 
Ill, p. 852 ) :— 

“ Until the railway system was well advanced, it was no 
possible either to furnish the mass of the people with imported 
merchandise within their means or to encourage the agriculturist 
to grow wheat, oil seeds, or cotton for the over-sea market.” 
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_ Prior to the construction of railways in India, the Nd 

^r^%^borne Trade advanced but slowly, in 1851-2,—the year before 
the opening of the first railway—the total value of the export 
and import trade in merchandise was 32*1 crores of Rupees and 
had only slightly varied in previous years. Since 1853-4, it has 
steadily advanced with every advance in railway-development— 
as will appear from the subjoined table :— 


Year. 

Railway 
mileage 
open for 
traffic. 

Value of Sea-borne Trade 

in crores of Rs. in 
merchandise. 

Imports. 

Exports, j 

Total. 

1853-4 

71 

11-12 

19-29 

30-41 

1863-4 

2,958 

27-14 

65-62 

92*76 

1873-4 

6,225 

33-81 

54-99 

88*80 

1883-4 

11,527 

55*27 

88-17 

143-44 

1893-4 

18,840 

77-02 

106-50 

183-52 

1903-4 

27,565 

92-59 

153-51 

246*10 

1906-7 

29,303 

108-30 

176-66 

284-96 


The following few figures will be of interest as bearing on 
the general position in this respect:— 

Total mileage of lines open for traffic 
on March 31st, 1907, 29,303 miles. 

Its. Crores. 

( A ) Capital debt ••• ... 480*14 

1. Actual capital out-Jay .. 379*20 

2. Premia paid in purchase of com¬ 

panies lines «•» ... ... 47*48 

3. Net charge to the State on the rail¬ 

way account from the commence¬ 
ment down to 1898-9 . 58*49 


Total ... 485*14 
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Prior to 1842, the year iu which the Peninsular and Orient¬ 
al-Steam Navigation Company secured the control Cor the mails 
between Suez and Calcutta and almost down to the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869, the New Sea-borne Trade was mainly 
carried on with sailing ships mostly under 590 tons each. The 
trade with the countries of the West was almost exclusively in 
'the hands of the English shippers. Our native vessels never 
seem to have ventured west beyond the Cape. 

In the eastern seas, however, we had yet our old shipping ; 
and our Kolkias, and Bagalas , our Ganjoos and Padam , of 
200—75 tons burthen bad a large share with the Arab dhows, 
the Chinese junks and the Siamese barques iu the trade between 
India and Ceylon, E. Africa, Persia, Arabia, China, the Mala¬ 
yan Peninsula and the Eastern Archipelago. Here there was 
some and not much competition ; but it was a competition 
between the sailing-ships of the West of the newer pattern and 
our Indian craft of the old type. As regards the coastal trade 

of the country it was almost wholly in our hands and the ex¬ 
tensive sea-board from Lakhpat on the west to Chittagong on 
the east was dotted over with Indian barques and brigs, plying 
from port to port, and doing in the aggregate no inconsiderable 
amount of business. 

The whole position, however, underwent a most profound 
change and our last chance was gone, when the Suez Canal 
was opened for traffic iu 1809. It brought the East and the 
West nearer to each other, opened the East out to the steam¬ 
shipping of the West, and rendered possible an immense 
expansion of Eastern trade. Steamer-services commenced iu 
Eastern Waters, and there was a revolution in the conditions 
of the general carrying trade of the East. 

In 1825, the Enterprise made the first steam voyage to 
India. Iu 1842, the P. and-O. Company secured the contract 
for the mails between Suez and Calcutta, and established a line 
of steamer for the mail services between Suez, Ceylon, Madras 
and Calcutta/ But up till 1854, there were no steamers in 
Indian waters but those of the P. and 0. Company, a few 
Government transports and occasional steamers employe-.! in 
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""the opium trade. Indian trade was divided between native 
vessels which put to sea only in fine weather and square-rigged 
ships carrying native crews and officered by Europeans. The 
first operations of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
date from 1857. In 1862 it started a scheme embracing the 
whole coasting service of India ; and by the end of 1863- had 
17 steamers afloat in the Eastern Seas. In November 1869, 
the Suez Canal was opened, and this company’s steamer India, 
with cargo from Calcutta, was the first steamer to arrive in 
London with an Indian cargo through the canal. In 1872 it 
extended its services to the East Coast of Africa ; and in 1873 
had a fleet of 49 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of about 
52,900 tons, employing in the service of its fleet over 500 
European officers and engineers and more than 5,000 lascars. 

Since, then, there has been a steady arid continuous ex¬ 
pansion of steam-shipping in Eastern Waters. It has extended 
to every country and every island in the East. Ceylon and 
E. Africa, Arabia and Persia, China and Japan, the Malayan 
Peninsula and the Eastern Archipelago, have now their regular 
steam-ship services. Almost every nation in Europe, Canada 
and the United States, Australia and New Zealand, have each 
a share in the new shipping. Even Japan is in the arena, 
working her way with characteristic energy. British shipping 
predominates, but we have fine steam-ship line owned by other 
nations, notably France and Germany, the United States and 
Japan. Powerful shipping companies are in the field, e. g. 
the British India Steam Navigation Company founded in 1855 
with a fleet of 125 steamers of' 431,594 tons ; tne P. and O. 
Steam Navigation Company, incorporated in 1840 with a fleet 
of 59 steamers of 348",631 tons ; the Ellerraau Lines Ltd. 
founded in 1840, owning a fleet of 73 steamers of 238,876 tons; 
the Anchor Line Ltd. established in 1856, possessing a fleet of 
30 steamers ; the Compagnie Des Messageries Maritimes, the 
Chargeurs Re-unis of Paris (established in 1872 ) owning a fleet 
of 34 steamers; the Navigazion Generala It alian a with a 
fleet of 107steamers of 231,000 tons; the Austrian Lloyd Steam 
Navigation Company ( founded at Trieste in 1836 ) possessing 





71 steamers of 202,527 tons ; the Hamburg-American Line 
Company ( started in 1847 ) which owns a fleet—the largest in 
the wofld in carrying capacity, of 125 steamers of 651,151 
tons; the Nippon Yukm Kaisha (founded in 1885 ) with a fleet 
of 78 steamers of 248,0 )0 tons, &c. And we have now avail¬ 
able for service in the Eastern Seas such large steamers as the 
P. and 0. Company’s Macedonia and Marmora of over 10,500 
tons each, the Anchor Lines Circassia of 6,716 tons and 
Bntannica of 8,069 tons, the Italian U. Rubattino of 4,580 
tons, the France Ville de la Ciolat of 6,378 tons, and the 
Japanese Aki Mam of 6,444 tons. It may be added that 
steamships have now almost completely superseded the old 
sailing vessels in Eastern Waters, which means increasing mor£ 
than four-fold the carrying power of the shipping. Of the 
total tonnage employed in Indian trade 98 per cent and more 
is steam-tonnage. 

(10) In the face of such competition conducted with such 
resources and on such a scale, ottr old small shipping have 
obviously no chance. Our Kothias and Bay alas, our Galbats 
and Padavs of small carrying capacity mostly under 100 tons, 
cannot hold their own, when matched with such stately liners 
of the West; nor can our poor, resourceless ship-owners liop^ 
to compete with such powerful shipping companies on anything 
like equai terms. The struggle is an unequal struggle and it 
can be no matter for surprise that the field is almost entirely 
in foreign hands and under foreign control. The whole of the 
Eastern trade, which once was ours is now in the bands of the 
European, American and Japanese shippers. Our share in the 
oceanic trade of our own country has dwindled down to less 
than 1 per cent of the total. And even in respect of the 
inter-portal trade of India, one native craft represent less than 

of the total tonnage. 

The collapse of our indigenous shipping is. all but total, 
and the following figures relating to shipping in Indian trade 
will be of painful interest, as illustrating the* extent of such 
collapse :— 
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( A.) As regards the Sea-borne Trade of India. 



No. of tonnage of vessete, including their repeated voyages, that entered and cleared with cargoes 
from and to foreign countries in 1906-07 thus distributed :— 



Entered. 

Cleared. 


Total in 1000 tons. 


No. of 
Yessels. 

T nnage. 

i 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Total 
tonnage 
in thou¬ 
sands 
of tons. 

Average tons per vessel. 

1. Indian craft 

600 

45 

654 

49 

1,254 

95 

77 tons. 

2. British craft 

90 

7 

90 

7 

180 

14 

80 tons. 

3. Foreign craft 

187 

20 

114 

11 

301 

31 

100 tons. 

4. British shipping ... 

1,727 

3,973 

2,256 

5,197 

3,983 

9,170 

over 2,300 tons. 

5. British India ship¬ 
ping. 

248 

66 

349 

95 

597 

161 

268 tons. 

6. Foreign countries 
shipping. 

458 

1,100 

532 

1,227 

990 

2,327 

2,440 tons. 

Total ... 

3,310 

5,211 

3,995 

6,586 

7,305 

11,800 
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Thus, of the total tonnage employed in the New Sea-borne 
Trade of India—11,800,000 tons in ail, both entries and clear¬ 
ances taken together—it may be noticed that British shipping, 
including craft and British Indian vessels, claims by far the 
largest share, amounting to 4760 vessels or 65 p. c. of the 
total number and 9,845,000 tons or about 79 p. c. -The ship¬ 
ping of foreign countries amounts to a total of 990 vessels — 
most of them steamers, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,327,200 
tons or close on 20 p. c.—Austria-Hungary claiming 443,000 
tons, France 185,000 tons, Germany 952,458 tons, Italy 
201,000 tons, Japan 200,000 tons, &c. Our own indigenous 
shipping comes last with a miserable, aggregate tonnage of 
95,000 tons—*8 per cent of the total. The number of such 
vessels engaged in the oceanic trade of the country is not sup¬ 
plied in the official returns ; but assuming about 10 voyages to 
a vessel a year, it may not be far wrong to put it at say 125-130 
vessels, 130 small barques—mostly under 80 tons each,—this is 
all the shipping engaged in our foreign trade—that we can 
claim as our own, and no more. Nothing else is needed to 
bring us home with such painful clearness, the awful extent 
of the failure of this branch of our national industry—a 
result attributable to the policy of the Open Door applied in all 
its logical rigour to economic conditions peculiarly ill-adapted 
for such application. 
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Our Shipping and Ship-building. 

We, the aggregate tonnage is 29-612 million tons, 
[.British shipping claims nearly 8 ! p. e. Foreign countries 

have a little over 5 p c. and our own share is hardly. i> p. c_ 

some 162,202 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of -3-247 mil¬ 
lion tons—or for the most part of under 20 ton's'burden. Assum¬ 
ing 25 voyages per annum to a vessel of this shrt, it would 
appear that our indigenous craft so employed in this coastal trade 
incude some 7,280 small galbaisandpdduvs plying from port 
to port along the sea-board-, East and’West. 

In half the countries of the world, the coastal trade is by 
law and treaty reserved to national shipping. With ns, however, 
there is no such reservation, and uuder the Free Trade regime, 
our share in our own inter-portal trade has dwindled down to 
about 10 per cent of the total. 

It may be added that our share in both the oceanic and 
coastal trade of the country has been since the opening 
of the Suez Canal steadily and continuously on the decline. 
And to all appearances its final extinction is only a question of 
- time. Steamship competition is a most formidable competi¬ 
tion, and sail-shipping must eventually go out of the field 
altogether. It is worth noting in this connection that 98 per 
cent of the shipping engaged in the sea-borne trade of India is 
steam, and 86 per cent of that employed in coastal traffic 
is so, too. 

Thus, as things stand at present, oar Indian share is 
limited in the oceanic trade to about 130 small vessels of 
under 80 tons burthen with au aggregate tonnage of 95,000 tons, 
and in the coastal trade of India—to some 7,280 vessels general¬ 
ly of less than 2 J tons each—while the foreigner claims 99 
per cent of the former and 90 p. c. of the latter. 

(11) As to ship-building there is a corresponding decline. 
The less the indigenous shipping that finds employment, the 
less is the building of new vessels. Taking the figa.es for the 
5 years ending 1905-6, we find 
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Sailing and steam vessels bnilt at Indian Ports 
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Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. . 

Year. 

No. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

No. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

No. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

1901-2 

112 

4,756 

3 

77 

115 

4,833 

1902-3 

96 

3,515 

3 

76 

99 

3,591 

1903-4 

96 

4,326 

1 

75 

97 

4,401 

1904-5 

148 

7,405 

1 

17 

149 

7,422 

1905-6 

166 

7,445 

2 

167 

168 

7,612 

Total for 

5 years. 

618 

27,447 

10 

412 

628 

27,859 

Yearly 

average. 

123-6 

5,449 

2 

82 

125*6 

5,572 

t 


Thus it appears, we build about 125 new vessels—Gulbats, 
Batalos, Kotbias, Pad a vs, &c.,—of under 45 tons each—on an 
average per year. The annual amonnt, of new ship-building 
scarcely seems sufficient to adequately provide for the wear and 
tear and wastage of time, and cannot even maintain our craft in 
its present strength. As to the Provincial distribution of ship¬ 
building, Bengal has built during these 5 years only 8 new 
vessels, Burma 44, Sindh 63, Madras 148, and Bombay 365—in 
all 628. There is this new ship-building at 2 ports in Bengal, 
at, 16 in Bombay, at 2 in Sindh at 24 in Madras and at 4 in 
Burma—in all 48 ports in British India participating in the work, 
building 2 or 3 gulbats a year each. The ports of Calcutta 
and Chittagong on the Bengal side, of Bombay, Bulsar, and 
Bassein in the Bombay Presidency, of Mangalore, Calicut and 
Masnlipatum in Madras, and of Tavoy and Mergui on the 
Burmese coast, may he mentioned in this connection as still 
preserving the ancient art Of these, next lo Bombay, Bulsar 
on the west coast takes the lead, having built 122 new vessels 
during the five years ending 19u5-6, Bassein follows with an 
aggregate of 54, and then we have Mangalore with 40, Calicut 
and Masnlipatum each with 18. Viziadurg, once an important 
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jf-ji-puilding centre on our side, has almost ceased to bn 
pmg/tnrned out only 5 during the period. 
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As to the capital annually laid out on the building of the 
new craft, taking the cost of construction at about Its. iuO per 
ton, we may put it at between 5 and 6 lakhs of rupees. 

As regards the ship-builders, the Census of 1901 gives 
42,940 as, the number of persons supported by the industry. 
The actual workers as ship-wrights and boat-builders number 
14,322 and apparently build tor the most part fishing-boats and 
canoes and only occasionally larger crafc. These people, how¬ 
ever, are men of small means, e. g., the Vadha carpenters of 
Gnjerat, and build vessels generally for others—the Buuuias, the 
Memons, &c.,—under a system of advances, and if they build 
any on theii own accouut, they do so only with borrowed capital. 

(12) Lastly, as to our seamen, the Census supplies no 
definite information ; we can hazard only a conjectural estimate. 
The strength of the crew of a native vessel varies according to 
its size and tonnage. In the case of large vessels, such as 
Bagalas and Kothias and Batalos, there as usually 8 to 14 meu; 
in the case of small, 4 to 8, the Taniel being the captain. We 
have as shown before, about 130 large vessels in oceanic trade, 
and some 7,280 small, engaged in tire inter-portal trade of the 
country, and the number of seamen may be roughly estimated 
at 50,00 j. 

We may sum up the general position thus 

(1) Our maritime trade is to the extent of full 90 per cent, 
if not more, in foreign hands. Our Indian share is barely 10 
per cent. 

( 2 ) As to transport for movement of goods :— 

(a) The railways are entirely a foreign monopoly, costing 
us about 44 crores of rupees a year gross. 

(b) As regards the shipping employed— 

(i) la the oceanic trade , the total tonnage is 11,800,000 
tons. Our indigenous shipping represents only 95,000 tons or a 
shade over *8 per cent, the remaining 11,’705,000 tons all 
foreign. 

(ii) In the inter-portal trade of the country the aggregate 
tonnage is 29-61 million tons, of which just 3*24 million tons is 
our own, the remaining 26-37 million tons or over 89 per cent 
foreign. 
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) Ah to old ports, most of them are now deserted— 
and shipping being practically concentrated at the five new 

S orts of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi and Madras— 
aving 247-3 crores oat of a total trade in merchandise of 204-4 
crores of rupees in value; and nearly 9 milion tons out of an 
aggregate tonnage of 11-8 million tons. 

(4) The total number of indigenous'vessels at present 
employed is roughly estimated at 130 in the oceanic trade of 
under 80 tons each, and 7,280 in the iliter-portal trade of the 
country of under 20 tons burthen each,-r-in all, 7,410 vessels 
large and small. 

( 5 ) Where we once had a thousand ship-yards, there we 
have now just solitary 48 ports,, which,, however, mostly build 
2 or 3 gal bats a yea-. - 'She yearly 'average number of new ships 
built is 125 of less than 50 tons each; and tho aggregate capital 
laid out per annum on new ship-building may be put at between 
5 and 6 lakhs of rupeos. * - 

(6 ) The ship-builders number 14,322, most 6 f whom now. 
build only fishing-boats and canoes arid barges. 

(7) As to the number of seamen manning the indigenous 
crait that we still possess, it may be roughly estimated at 
50,000. The Lascars—most of them Mahomedans who find - 
employment in i ritish East India Steamers as menial servants, 
cooks or coolies,—number 43,483. 

Here are some of the leading, facts and figures relating to 
the present position of our maritime trade, shipping and ship¬ 
building. Tho facts are eloquent and may be left to speak for 
themselves. 

A vast sea-board extending over a length of 4,000 miles, 
with a thousand harbours and secure ancla rages, once important 
and prosperous ports, busy and flourishing marts, crowded with 
our own ships, barques, and brigs and barges ; and each with a 
ship-huilding yard of its own and with a numerous sea-faring 
population, living in comfort by the industry—now, and that, 
too, under the rule of a nation, the greatest sea-power in the 
world, presenting a sad scene of desolation—a littoral Sahara. 
W ith its ports mostly deserted, left all but bare and stripped of 
its old shipping—not, even 8;Q0(l/ Vessels plying in its waters- 
with its countless ship-yards- closed, except 48 which together 
build about 125 gal bats a year, witn its merchant princes and 
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ihip owners, its seamen and ship builders all but gone 
and dependent for maritime trade and transport almost 
exclusively on foreign assistance Such has been the tremendous 
collapse of what was at one period of our history one of the most 
extensive and prosperous industries in the land ! 

Unhappy India, Land of ancient renown, Chosen Home of ; 
enterprise,. industry and commerce in the Orient! Is thi all 
that, remains of tliy past greatness and glory, as a premier 
maritime nation ? Thy merchants and shippers who once directed 
and controlled the trade of the East and on whose resource¬ 
fulness and enterprise rested thy commercial pre-dominance in 
Eastern waters, thy seamen renowned throughout the East for 
their skill and daring, and who braved the perils of the d ep 
and. visited the most distant shores, thy ship-builders once so 
distinguished for their unrivalled skill in naval architecture, 
where are their modern successors ? But above all, where is that 
spirit of maritime enterprise which once sent forth thy brave 
and adventurous sons to far-off lands, East and West, for trade 
and settlement, and helped to build up thy extensive dominion 
of the sea ? Gone, gone, gone for ever ? No. There is a 
passing eclipse, a temporary collapse, albeit, so total, so dis¬ 
astrous, due to an unfortunate combination of circumstances over 
which we could exercise no control, but assuredly, it can never 
Ire a permanent feature of our position. A nation like ourselves 
with a mighty and glorious past behind it and a lofty mission 
awaiting it in the future, can have no reason to despair. 
Conditions and opportunities exist lor revival and re-habiiitation 
of this important industry, which are all that we should desire, 
excepting—of course Laissez-Faire^ the unalterably settled 
economic policy of the State, —and if we only should go about the 
work in the right way, learning the newer principles and the 
newer methods from our rmers, whose guidance in the matter 
would prove of incalculable value as being the greatest maritime 
nation in the world, and profiting by their experience and fol¬ 
lowing in their footsteps, there is nothing to discourage the hope 
that we might before long be able to recover the ground we have 
lost and regain for our beloved motherland the proud position she 
once enjoyed as a premier maritime power in Eastern Waters. 

Here, we conclude, reserving for another occasion a further 
consideration of this important but rather neglected subject. 
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On a calm and comprehensive review of the economic situa¬ 
tion in India, it is impossible to resist the conviction that,. in 
suite of all the benevolent intentions and efforts of Government, 
in spite of railways and canals, and in spite, too, of growing 
trade and extending agriculture, the country is getting day by 
day poorer iu material wealth, as well as weaker in productive 
capacity and energy. The fast-proceeding decay—we might 
almost say, the rapid collapse,—of our varied manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, which once sufficed to meet the requirements of a grow¬ 
ing population, is at the root of this deplorable state of things. 
Its re-kabilitation, therefore, would appear to be an imperative 
necessity, if the industrial future of the country is not to be 
dark and disastrous. 

Looking at the question in its bearings upon the recent 
frequency of Famine, its causes and remedies, the Famine Com¬ 
missioners also have come to the same conclusion. They think 
that the absence of “ a variety of occupations” is the chief 
cause of the poverty and distress of the people, and they suggest 
in their Report that the State should undertake, as part of its 
economic policy and with a view to provide an effective remedy 
against famine, the establishment of manufactures in the coun¬ 
try. Mr. Justice Cunningham of the Calcutta High Court, who 
was a member of the Commission, writes, in reference to this 
suggestion, in his “ British India and its Rulers. ” p. 236 :— 
“ .Although protection from foreign invasion, the maintenance 
of order, and the diffusion of a feeling of security, are conditions 
precedent to all industrial, progress, the accomplishment of these 
invaluable objects does not complete the task of the Govern¬ 
ment ; the direct, deliberate, and systematic promotion of in¬ 
dustrial enterprise is, though a later, not a less important duty, 
and its thorough recognition by the State would be the most im¬ 
portant administrative reform of which the Indian system is at 
present susceptible.” 

Sometime ago the Times had the following 

“ The Indian Famine Commission having expressed its views 
as to the desirability of encouraging a diversity of occupations 
and the development of new branches of industry in India, the 
Government of Madras submitted certain propos als, which ena- 

45 This contribution appeared in the Poona Sarvajanika Sabha Journ- 

al, July 1885. 
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temporary appointment of a Government Reporter 
on arts and manufactures, and a Government mineralogist.” 

. i< Looking to the importance of the subject, the Secretary 

of State has accorded his sanction to the proposal.” 

The importance of this step taken by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment is clear. It shows that the responsible authorities, both 
in India and England, have awoke to the necessity of a radical 
change in their economic policy. The International Exhibition, 
proposed to be held in Bombay in the cold weather of 1887, will 
forcibly draw the attention of our Local Government too to the 
same necessity. 

In the near future, therefore, we may expect vigorous efforts 
on the part of Government to promote what we so sadly want, 
a co-ordinate system of industries. A large development of 
manufacturing industry in the country will be the aim and the 
goal of such a policy. 

Under these circumstances, our duty as a nation would 
appear to be clearly this :—We should take our proper share in 
the field of new enterprise. We must not be content with a 
subordinate part, but should take care to be principals in the 
concern. Particularly, we must guard against the fatal tend¬ 
ency to allow ourselves to be made mere passive recipients of 
the boon. Capital and skill might be imported from abroad to 
any extent that may be found necessary. But we must not 
suffer the foreigner to monopolize and appropriate the whole 
field to the unjust and disastrous exclusion of the children of the 
soil. We may borrow money from him as much as we please, 
and pay him fair interest on it; we may employ his skill and 
technical training too on condition of paying fair remuneration. 
But any further claim on his part, to claim the whole or part 
of the ownership of the field, we are bound strenuously to resist. 
We cannot, in justice to ourselves or to posterity, hand over 
our concerns in proprietary right to the enterprising foreigner,. 
The undertakings—of whatever nature, and on whatever scale 
they may be,—must be our own; profits accruing therefrom 
must be ours too. There is surely nothing in the reason of 
things to prevent us from getting a fair start in the race, and 
having in course of time thriving industries of our own. We 
might hope to be able, by force of unremitting and persistent 
effort and watchful care, to do good business and repay the loans 
obtained from foreign capitalists, and be absolute masters of our 
own house. Nor does it look like catching at the moon to hope 
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ve might one day have, within the four corners of tins 
douutrv itself, the needful supply of skilled labour, technical 
knowledge and abundant capital. 

The growth of foreign aristocracy of wealth in the country 
ig to be deprecated on more grounds than one. It is not only 
an economic evil of the first magnitude, but a source of grave 
political danger. A pre-occupation of the national field of pro¬ 
fitable investment by foreign enterprise cannot fail to be highly 
detrimental to the interest of coming generations. Politically 
speaking, if we do not misread history, power must gravitate 
towards property and wealth, and a strong foreign mercantile 
interest in the country would not fail to be a very troublesome 
active factor in the State ; it would always be disposed to use 
the power and influence it could command for its own selfish 
aims, and dominate the action of Government in its own favour. 

The growth of foreign enterprises in the country under Gov¬ 
ernment au pices is, thus, in the immediate prospect, a serious 
danger to be carefully and jealously guarded against, and it is 
of supreme importance that we, the natives of the country, 
should claim and have our proper share in any industrial deve¬ 
lopment that might be effected. There are, however, formidable 
difficulties in tue way of our coming to the fore-front in the 
fl e ld, pushing aside or pushing back the competing foreigner. 

(1 ) There is, in the first place, the inveterate and deep- 
rooted h ud with us to look up to a superior for lead and guid¬ 
ance. Once me ice is broken nud the start given, our people 
will move, but not before , of themselves and by themselves. 
The energy implied in a personal, independent, and self-reliant 
initiative,—which is one of the most notable characteristics of 
European progress,?—is here wanting to a lamentable extent. 
Perhaps., as Professor Wordsworth thinks, originative talent lias 
yet to be developed amongst us. 

( 2 ) Secondly , there is the striking absence of that spirit 
of co-operation andhabit of corporate united action, by which 
tfioue largo enterprises can be started, and success won. 
Our merchants and traders are literally a scattered body with no 
bond of uuion, each mindful only of his own business in the good 
olil ways ; our towns are simply so many disjecta membra , so 
many isolated units without coherence, seldom acting together, 
and hardly with any common sympathies, and each concerning 
' tseli- with its own wants and atiairs almost exclusively. 
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Thirdly , there is dense ignorance among these iegard- 
ing the very first principles of trade and economy . They scarcely 
know the resources of their own country, or the requirements of 
its several home markets, not to speak of those of other nations. 
How many, for instance, can tell ns in what parts of India coal 
or iron is found in sufficient quantities to admit of manufactures 
being started, or where conditions exist favourable for the 
establishment of the silk or woollen manufacture? Or again 
how few know what manufactured articles are in general de¬ 
mand in the markets of Bengal or Punjab ? Nor do they possess 
any tolerable acquaintance with the Cardinal truths of economical 
science. Hardly 1 in \cali appreciate the significance of 
trade statistics, or variations in the value of the Rupee, or the 
rates of exchange. They do not even keep themselves inform el 
of the quotations of prices in markets other than those with 
which they are in immediate contact or communication. 

( 4 ) Fourthly , all over the country, technical skill and 
training are fast dying away. As long as onr caste system 
rested strongly on the professional basis, and each caste and 
each family followed its own profession with almost religious 
devotion, mechanical skill was in a sense hereditary, and was 
handed down from father to son. This is no longer the case ; times 
and circumstances have altered a good deal; professions do not 
follow caste or family descent; and there is irrecoverable loss of 
skill and training as the consequence. Besides, our products of 
manual skill and labour find but little sale in foreign markets, 
and but a limited one iu our own, coming as they do into competi¬ 
tion with cheaper and finer ones produced by Machine-labour ; 
our skilled mechanics and artists are fast losing their calling, 
and are taking to the plough ( Vide Bird wood’s Indian Arts"). 
The result is, that our labour, though we have plenty of it and 
cheap, is for the most part becoming unskilled labour, and the 
necessity of importing skilled labour from abroad is getting 
stronger in proportion. 

( 5 ) Fifthly , there comes the greatest of difficulties, the 
want of capital. There are no large accumulations of hoarded 
capital in . the country available for investment. This wafc 
strikingly illustrated iu the evidence of Mr. Westlake who was 
examined as a witness before the Railway Committee in London. 
He pointed out, by reference to the share lists of Indian trading 
companies, and to the history of Government loans raised in 
India, that all the capital that is invested in large enterprises in 
this country eventually comes from London ; as also, Govern- 
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j^nfc borrowings ultimately revert to the London. Market. The 
Cotton Mill industry of Bombay, which alone is in the main a 
native industry, employs not more than 5| crores, part of which 


capital again is European ; and t.he net earnings cannot exceed 
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about 5(flakhs. We have evidently no-where in India merchant 
princes in the English sense of that word. We have no Bar¬ 
ings, and no Rothschilds amongst us. The annual income per 
head of the population is hardly one twenty-fifth of what it is in 
England, or the United States. 


( 6 ) Sixthly , the policy of protection has been unfortu¬ 
nately abandoned by our British rulers. A Parliamentary resolu¬ 
tion passed in 1878 sounded its death knell, and the recent 
removal of the cotton duties put the final seal to its abandon¬ 
ment. Our industries, therefore, however infant and undevelop¬ 
ed and unorganised, cannot hope to be any longer under the 
protecting shadow of the State, but must be prepared to face the 
free aud unrestricted competition of the highly perfected in¬ 
dustrial organisations of the West. Under such circumstances, 
it is obvious how unequal, and on the whole losing, the contest 
must be for us in our own markets. 


(7) And, seventhly , what is more serious, we have 
already the foreigner in our midst, fighting us out of the field, 
with his superior resources of knowledge and skill, capital and 
enterprise. He has already the start of us in more branches of 
industry than one. He is successfully getting hold of the 
general carrying and shipping business of the country ; the tea 
aud coffee industries, and the jute and skill manufactures, are in 
his hands ; his banking business is fast extending, especially in 
the Presidency towns ; and he is slowly, if not with equal 
success or persistent steadiness, tapping our mining industry. 
Here is thus on our own ground a formidable antagonist with 
whom we have to wrestle ; and we must never forget that he is 
both able and ready to step in wherever we choose or are 
ompelled to retire. 


These are some of the difficulties we have to face and 
surmount at the threshold if we mean to advance, and not fall 
back. These are indeed great, but by no means insuperable 
difficulties. They can be successfully got over by boldness and 
the vigour of our united effort. The practical question .is, how 
should we go about the business in view of such a situation, 
and in prospect of such a large manufacturing development 
under Government auspices, so as to be able to assert our proper 
claims successfully ? 
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Statistics, 1888—89 


No. of 
Districts. 


Available for 7 24*895 
cultivation. ^ Do. 
NTWProvince s. 

Pop. sr 33*9 Millions. 
Oropd.area24 829 „ ac. 
Oultivable 7*929 ,, >? 


Oropd. ar. 8*857 
Oultivable 3*37 4 


4 Central Provinces 


5 Bombay including Sindh 


Sindh 
Prsy. 1 


6 Madras, 


k * OtaU.6bl.UtM. *■ • 

Districts. 

i 

] 

Population 
( 1881) ft] 
Millions. 

Cropped 
reft 1 888-9 ,< 
Millions. 1 

Cultivable R 
land in ti 
3«8-9 Mill, t 
on acres. 

atio of cnl-l 

vable land! 

10 cropped 1 
ai'oa. 

Multan, Jhang, Montgomery, Bhahpoor.Dera 
Ismail Khan, Dera Guskha, and Muzaffar- 
garh .. ••• (7) ••• ■ V' 

Hissar, Karnal, Kangra, Lahore, Gnjranvala 
Kohat, Bannn ... (7) ... . 

for 14 districts... 

The remaining 18 Zillahs .. 

2*92 

3 9 

3*19 

4*7 

17-5 

4-4 

5-4 

1* nearly! 

6-82 

7*9 

2D9 

2*9 

12*03 

12-8 

2.9 

•23 

7 Lalitpur, Jhansi, Mirzapur, Hamirpur, Band- 
J Oawnpur, Pilibhit, Shahajahanpur, Bipoor, 
I Etawah, Dehra Dun ... 11 Districts ... 

The nmaining 26 districts .. 

7*0 

26*9 

6-839 

18‘99 

3- 193 

4- 73 

*54 

•25 nearly) 

F,..b.a, K«i 

pur ... ••• , v* 

rrh a remaining 8 Districts ... ••• **’ 

3-82 

6-38 

2-68 

6 17 

1- 29 

2- 07 

*0 nearly] 
*33 

Raipur, Balaghat, Nitnar, IV! 
Damoh, Saugar ... ( 7 ) . 
The remaining 11 Districts . 

[udla, Jalalpur 

3*8 

6* 

5*27 

8.61 

4-34 

2-95 

•84 

•34 

“Khandesh am 
>'. • ... *' 

-i. 

i 

. 4 32 

. 12128 

5-63 

21-28 

7-557 

1-275 

1*3 

•06 

Sindh (5 districts), Canara, 

i Panch Mahals — ® * 

t,bo Presidency 

a w __--— 

( Nellore, Anantpur, Bellary, Caddaph, Karnv 
} N. Arcot, S. Arcot, Salem, Malabar 9 ., 
Til A rfimainine 13 Districts 
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rection, it is impossible to set on foot any bold industrial 
movement, or even to rouse a spirit of enterprise so as to lead to 
practical action. Nor is there any difficulty in adopting then. A 
magazine, if of sufficient interest and conducted with ordinary 
skill and care, could easily pay its way ; while the suggested 
change in out* Vernacular curriculum would not be opposed by 
the authorities, or felt as a hardship by the learners, and could 
be easily made. 

(4) Fourthly , coming next to the want of technical 
training among our workmen, we must move Government to 
undertake it on a sufficiently large scale. There are Industrial 
Schools and Colleges all over France, Germany, Belgium &e ; , 
working with eminent success, and though there are not many in 
England, the want has been so urgently felt that practical sreps 
will be before long taken to supply it. The subject has been 
lately investigated by a Royal Commission, audits final report 
is before the public. It recommends the establishment in the 
United Kingdom of a national system of technical education, 
pointing out its urgent necessity. Now, if this is so in England, a 
fortiori it must be so in India, where national industries are so 
completely out of joint. The cost would no doubt be heavy, but 
if we wish to stand on our own legs, and hold our own in the 
industrial world in these days of general progress and cultiva¬ 
tion, we must be prepared to pay for it. The object is of such 
paramount importance to the future material safety and welfare 
of the country, that any present burden or sacrifice which might 
be needed should be ungrudgingly, and even cheerfully borne 
with a view to its accomplishment. Government has already a 
well-organised Department of public instruction, and can have 
no difficulty in taking up the additional duty of providing 
technical training. 


( 5 ) Fifthly , we must next consider the most serious 
difficulty of all, namely, the want of capital. It is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of our- material progress. To meet European 
competition in these days on anything like equal terms, we must 
have large industrial establishments, where steam and machinery 
can he profitably employed ; factories, foundries, refineries, on an 
extensive scale; costly machinery must be imported and skilled 
mechanics must be brought out from Europe and paid at a very 
high rate of remuneration. For organising business on su ch a scale, 
much capital is of course required, and small profits can alone 
be earned for many years, to come. Whence can this vast capital 
be had, is the practical question. We have but litttle in the 
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try available for such investment ; at all events, we*iftay“ 
sure, there is not enough of it. And what little we have 
cannot be drawn out in adequate amounts to meet the require¬ 
ments of the case, either becausefhere is no developed system of 
credit amongst us, which works such wonders in Europe, or 
because there is extreme diffidence felt by our capitalists 
through ignorance regarding the thousand and one safe and 
profitable modes of investment. It may be that cautious people 
will advise us to wait till the country comes to possess the 
necessary amount of accumulated capital, and a proper system 
of credit grows up ; 64 but unfortunately time and tide, ” will 
not wait for us, and we shall be only throwing away opportunities 
which may never return. Foreign competition is growing 
harder and harder, and we have in the field on our ground the 
enterprising European, ready with his resources of skill and 
capital to turn the situation to his own account and with im¬ 
mense advantage over us. If we show the slightest hesitation 
and retire, he lias the boldness to push his way. And if we 
give way now, and allow our new industries to pass permanently 
into his hands, not only would it be a heavy present loss to us, 
but it would be a sad and irreparable one to our children and 
children’s children, who will scarcely thank us when they see 
the field, which ought to have been their own by hereditary 
right, already taken up by the foreigner. 

This is a very difficult fix, and there is one, aud only one 
way out of it, safe, sound and sure. Theoretically it might look 
a little bold, but practically there is nothing risky about it. In 
our present circumstances, we must go to Goverument, and 
appeal to it for material help in our efforts. Nothing short 
of such a step could save us up now, and set us well in our 
enterprise. The modus operandi may be thus briefly described. 

(a) We should ask to be allowed to borrow in foreign 
markets what money we might want for the purposes of fairly 
starting new and untried industries, under a State Guarantee , on 
conditions similar to' those on which Railway Companies are 
permitted to raise their capital. As the material guarantee of 
Government has cleared and smoothed the way for the growth 
of rail way enterprise in this country , so will it be found effectual 
in helping other enterprises, of an equally important character 
into healthy life. It is no doubt always wise and safe as far as 
practicable to let private effort alone, but where it runs the risk 
of being nipped in the bud, its growth ought to be safe-guarded 
by the State, and where necessary, even promoted by direct aid. 
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Government guarantee, our difficulties will be at once 
Considerably reduced. We should be able to get necessary 
money from foreign capitalists on fair terms. And \ve might 
safely consent to see our industrial establishments supervised 
and controlled by Government officers, just in the same way in 
which the Railway Companies reconcile themseives to a similar 
control. 

Railway capital amounting to over one hundred crores has 
been invested in this country under Government guarantee ; and 
this railway enterprise clearly differs in no way from any other 
national industry. The same reasons, therefore, that justify the 
present policy of State guarantee with respect to Railway lines, 
apply with equal force in the case of other industries of equal 
national importance, and justify its extension to them. Further, 
if foreign private enterprise still requires and receives the material 
support of Government, with more justice can native private 
enterprise claim its help in new ventures. And it would seem 
that Government, which allows capital to be raised for such an 
object as Railway undertakings under its guarantee, would have 
no objection to extending its help to native enterprise in 
establishing new industries,—which object is of equal, if not of 
more, importance to the future welfare of the country. The 
aim is the same in both cases—the development of the material 
resources of the country, and Government cannot well refuse its 
aid when our prayer is limited to the extension of the policy of 
Government guarantees, which has done such igual service in the 
case of Railway construction in this country, for objects equally 
important. 

(5) We might go farther, and ask Government to sub¬ 
sidize such new manufactories as might be established by native 
enterprise and to help them by bounties in their straggling 
periods of birth and infancy out of its current revenues. 
Pecuniary subventions by the State in furtherance of industrial 
efforts are not an unfamiliar thing in the history of economic 
progress in Europe. Major ( now Sir Evelyn ) Raring, in one 
of his financial statements, concedes the desirability of such State 
subventions for important national objects. The cost to Gov¬ 
ernment need not exceed a few lakhs a year. But such direct 
help from the State to native industrial enterprise, especially in 
its initial efforts, will be highly appreciated and will have a 
most beneficial effect. 

■(c) At times, too, and under special circumstances, Gov¬ 
ernment might graciously come forward, and reward successful 
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s in this field of new enterprise. It might give out of its 
! il revenues, what are known as bounties to deserving 
native manufactures which might succeed, opening up promising 
fields of enterprise whenever their profits may fall short of the 
low guaranteed average. Such pecuniary rewards will not fail 
to produce an excellent effect in propping np new enterprises in 
their first stages. It is well-known how the sugar bounties in 
France helped to promote that branch of industry there. 
Similarly, bounties are given, we believe, in Germany, with no 
less happy results. The generous and statesmanlike example 
of these countries may be usefully followed by our Government, 
and the cost will hot be over a few thousand rupees a year. 

We are aware that this policy of bounties is generally 
condemned bv English Political Economists. No v, where, as 
was the case formerly in England, one class—be it of producers 
or importers, or distributors—is opposed to another, and is help¬ 
ed to do profitable business, and otherwise encouraged, at the 
cost of the rest of the community, the policy of granting sub¬ 
sidies and bounties is justly open to the objection of favouring a 
class and promoting . only sectional , instead oi 'national, 
interests. But in India the case is widely different. Here 
there is no such conflict of class-interests ; the classes are not 
divided, as elsewhere, by hard lines. The duty of the State 
here is to help the entire community in its present helpless¬ 
ness,—and not this or that class,—as against other rival and 
foreign communities with which it has come into contact, and 
which are rapidly pushing forward in the economical applica¬ 
tion of productive resources, in the systematic organisation of 
labour, and especially in the skilful and fertilizing employment 
of capital. ,7 The comparitively resourceless native is evidently 
too weak economically to stand his ground in a straggle with 
the powerful and go-ahead foreigner. The whole community 
(the consumers no less than the producers ) is here interested 
in withstanding foreign competition with a view to future 
safety, and the State, as its representative, might be justly called 
upon to spend money out of the national income for what is 
pre-eminently a national , as distinguished from a purely 
sectional, object. We cannot admit even for a moment, as 
some English Political Economists contend, that such action on 
the p irt of the State is in any way open to the charge of being 


protective” in the restricted and objectionable sense of the 


word. 


It must be clearly understood that this wise policy of State 
guarantees, State subsidies, and State bounties, as "suggested 
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; in no sense a protectionist policy. It has absolute 1 
mg to do with the so-cilled wasteful protection. It does, 
not seek to interfere in any way with Freedom of Trade. It 
does not tend to handicap the foreigner in the race and in the 
national markets, nor entail any loss on the consumer whose 
interests particularly Free Trade professes to guard. It leaves 
the field of private effort entirely free. It acts only as a. balance 
wheel to rectify inequalities, to minimise friction, and to re¬ 
gulate the machine of commercial competition. It is intended 
to raise the native trader to the level of his European rival,— 
the State doing only what it ought to do, as representing the 
collective strength of the community, to equalize the conditions 
of the struggles • ' 

Au in lepenieut Local Legislature here w >ilM have at 'once 
adopted protection pure and simple to guard the national in¬ 
terests, iu this respect following the successful example of 
Canada an l Australia. But this depeudency, only in name 
the brightest jewel in England’s Crown, unfortunately does not 
enjoy even that measure of Legislative independence which is 
geuerously allowel to other and Less important British Colonies 
and dependencies. The ruling principles of our internal policy 
and domestic legislation are laid down for us unalterably by 
the Imperial Parliament where, however, we have no voice ; 
and Fr-e Trade, therefore, which is the declared Policy of 
England, is also perforce the inevitable policy of India. Any 
departure from it, on the part of the Government of India, even 
under circumstances of financial urgency and pressure, will, be 
peremptorily interdicted by the Home Government, it is, 
however, iorgotten,—perhaps it is not seen,—how widely the 
economic conditions of England and India differ, and how a 
commercial policy, that suits the former well, is simply dis¬ 
astrous, when applied to the trading relations of the latter. 
But we see no chance of ever getting protection Irom our 
British rulers, whose professed Gospel is Free Trade, and we re¬ 
luctantly feel constrain d to, agree with Mr. Justice Cun¬ 
ningham m thinking that a pcdtdy of protectipd for India must 
be conquered as altogether outside the limits of practical 
Indian Finance. 
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Is a corrective, to some extent, of the evils which the 
; Trade policy of Government is producing all round in this 
country, the above scheme of State guarantees, subventions, and 
bounties, has been suggested. Theoretically, it is, we contend, 
free from any objection. It is no more than a scheme of direct 
pecuniary aid by the State to set the native trader well on his 
legs, and encourage his struggling enterprise, as a necessary 
provision for future economic safety, without interfering in the 
least with the free movements of the foreigner or his business. 
The State leaves him free completely to force and fight his way 
as best he can, and only seeks to help the weaker children of 
the soil to be equal to the contest. The consumer loses 
nothing,—possibly he might gain eventually,—except, of course 
so far as be is at the same time a taxpayer. Practically, the 
action of the State on these lines would seem to be perfectly 
justifiable, since the cost of paying the guaranteed interest, sub¬ 
ventions, and bounties, would be borne by the national ex¬ 
chequer, or in other words, by the Indian taxpayer. The maxim 
that what the people pay might be justly spent for their good, 
is as self-evident a truth as any geometrical axiom. 

The scheme as sketched above, is rather a large one, but 
it has nothing Utopian about it. It is perfectly sound in theory 
and feasible in practice. It forms actually a working part of 
the economic policy of several continental States, and with 
what a happy effect, in promoting the growth and progress of 
national industries, may be seen, in every page of the Report 
of the Royal Commission above referred to as in the trade re¬ 
turns of those countries ; and there is no reason why it should 
be found impracticable in a country almost similarly situated, 
though of course lagging behind at a great distance, in the race- 
To give practical effect to the scheme, all that seems necessary 
is that Government and ourselves should go about it in right 
earnest. Government would have to turn over a new leaf in 
its economic policy, and base its action more on national lines 
than ou those of airy, abstract radicalism ; while, on our part, 
we must open our eyes, and see clearly the facts of the situa¬ 
tion, and, bestirring ourselves to activity, set ourselves to 
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fork 'with a steady firmness of resolve, and a patient and 
zealous perseverance, which alone can ensure eventual success. 
As to the cost, it would be certainly considerable. To institute 
inquiries, to make experiments, to publish information, to 
found industrial schools, to help new industries by direct aid in 
money,—all this of course will put an additional charge on the 




revenues of the State. But we must not grudge to pay it. On 


the contrary, we might assure Government of our cheerful 


readiness to submit even to new taxation for such a purpose. 
The present License Tax, for instance, might be extended to 
classes hitherto exempt, and when consolidated into a well- 
adjusted, permanent income-tax, it will fairly meet the charge 
of such a scheme for promoting the cause of national prosperity. 
Further, the growth of the industrial department is an in¬ 
dispensable complement of the Famine Insurance policy since 
a “ diversity of occupations ” in the country is as necessary to 
relieve the pressure of hunger as well as of over-population, as 
facilities for transport of food-supplies; and surely, the Famine 
Insurance Fund, which is, under present arrangements, devoted 
in part to railway and canal construction, might be applied 
also to the purpose of fostering diverse industries, with equal 
justice and advantage. 
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The Industrial Conference. 

Next, if next nt all, to the political and military ques¬ 
tion of the day, the most momentous question that is occupy¬ 
ing the minds of all thinking ifen in India is the question of 
Industrial Beform. It is a sad reflection that, though gifted 
by the bounty of Nature with a wealth of material resources 
which is inexhaustible, and unsurpassed, if not unequalled, and 
though placed under the blessings of Providence in circum¬ 
stances the most favourable to material progress, the economic 
condition of India under British rule is what it should not 
be, and is going from bad to worse. There is a deep and 
deepening poverty all over the land, “ such as the world has 
never before seen on so vast a scale.” In good years, there 
is not much of actual want, distress or destitution, except in 
such congested districts a* those of Behar, but as no reliance 
can be placed on an unbroken succession of good seasons, and 
famine and scarcity recur more frequently than before, there 
is always present, in some part of the country or other, the 
risk of the people over vast .areas sinking, in the event of a 
failure of the rains, into a condition almost verging on starva¬ 
tion and suffering. On this point even the results of the 
recent inquiry instituted by the Government of India into the 
economic condition of the people are far from re-assuring The 
inquiry brings out in painful, prominence the fact that, with ail 
the fancied material progress of the last 30 years, the struggle 
for life is already unbearably severe with numerous classes of 
the population in all parts of the country, and is getting more 
and more so, as time rolls by ; and the dismal history of the 
famines of the last 20 years, with its appalling roll of 
12,121/120 starvation deaths, hears mournful testimony to 
that utter absence of staying 'power in the masses in the land, in 
consequence of which they are unable to stand even a single 
season of deficient rain-fall or high prices, and suffer and 
succumb in fearful numbers u at the least touch of famine.” 
Whether poor Political Economy is to be held responsible for 
such a state of things, always meekly amenable like Nature, 

0 This paper was published in the Poona Sarvajanika Subha Journal, 
January 1890. 
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working of her law?, to human direction and co ntrol ; or 
the people of the country, who are but the unhappy, spell¬ 
bound victims of time and circumstance, or the State in India 
which has thus far refused, in open contempt of the lessons 
and warnings of past experience, to direct by its helpful, 
moral intervention in beneficial channels the economic revolu¬ 
tion that is taking place in our midst under the action of in¬ 
fluences which permit of such direction,—the facts are there, at 
once sad and serious—( 1 ) acute, widespread growing poverty 
all over the country , (2} increasingly severe distress among 
the lower classes and ( 3) absence of economic staying poiver 
in the masses —and these facts constitute the main difficulties 
of the economic situation in India with which we have to 
grapple. These economic difficulties, be it further observed, 
have their origin and fountain-source, not in the existence, as 
is wrongly supposed, of any defective social arrangements, ob¬ 
structing the free development and play of industrial energy 
and resources, or even the equable distribution of wealth, as in 
some of the countries of the West, nor again in any marked 
inoral deficiency in the people of the land with which 
Sir R. West credits them, but almost exclusivelyi n that lament¬ 
able prostration of our old, many-sided, and balanced system 
of national industries, as is fully recognized by the Famine 
Commissioners in their Report,—a prostration, which, by reduc¬ 
ing the industrial classes in the country to one dead low level 
of resourcelessness and helpless dependence, renders impossible 
all material progress of the nation, and, with it, any adequate 
provision for a normally expanding population. This industrial 
prostration, in its two features of industrial derangement and 
depression, is partly the legacy of a long chequered past and 
partly the direct result of present economic conditions establish¬ 
ed under British rule. The problem thus, with us, is not a 
socialist problem, admitting of the application of any socialistic 
remedies, nor even a moral one to be solved by sermons on 
the virtues of prudence, frugality, temperance and the like, 
but essentially and emphatically an industrial problem, viz> f 
how to revive, and renovate, and re-organize our equipoised in¬ 
dustrial system of the past on foundations strong, secure, and solid 
enough to stand the brunt of the free competition of the modern 
world, and admit of normal and necessary development. 
Public attention was called to the pressing and urgent import¬ 
ance of this problem in last December by Lord Dutferin on the 
eve of his retirement in his famous St. Andrew’s dinner speech. 
With a rare perception of the gravity and danger of the condi- 
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things developing in India under British rule, under 
Arable action of economic laws left to work without any 
attempt to guide or control their operation, and fully im¬ 
pressed with the enormous difficulties of practical remedial 
action in respect of it, and further convinced that the btate 
alone was powerless to deal with a question of such unprecedent¬ 
ed magnitude without the co-operation of the people, his Lord- 
ship, in language of deep and touching earnestness, called upon 
the National Congress to take it up. The response was not 
long in coming. Captain Beauclerk of Hyderabad and the 
Indian Mirror of Calcutta, and the Ilon’ble Mr. Ranade on 
our side took an early opportunity of replying to the late 
Viceroy’s call, and recognised and emphasised the necessity of 
the whole question being taken up by the Congress. Apparent¬ 
ly thinking, however, that, before making that demand upon 
the leaders of the Congress, it was desirable, with a view to the 
formation of a strong public opinion on the point, that the 
question should undergo some preliminary investigation and dis¬ 
cussion, it was suggested by Mr. Ranade that an Industrial Con¬ 
ference lor the purpose should be held simultaneously with the 
great national gathering of December. This suggestion was 
welcomed with approval and Sympathy by most of the leading 
organs of native opinion in Bengal, Madras, and this Presidency, 
and has since been, we are glad to note, taking practical shape. 
The economic evils, from which we are at present suffering 
of such seriousness and magnitude that they do not, admit of any 
effectual treatment by isolated, individual or local efforts, and 
that nothing short of a vigorous, resolute, sustained nati onal 
endeavour can suffice to grapple with them. And we propose.^ 
in the following pages to indicate the nature and conditions of 
this Industrial Problem, as we understand it,, to which the 
suggested Conference will have to address itself. 


It will he convenient in the first instance to analyse the 
more striking features of our present economic situation, for 
such an analysis will enable the reader to see how far the 
remedial measures suggested are calculated to meet the evils 
from which we suffer. Before entering on such an analysis, 
however, we must briefly refer to some of the rose- 
coloured views that are entertained in several quarters on 
this economic question. There is a powerful school of optimist 
writers and speakers in India and England, with the Strachey 
brothers, Sir M. Grant Duff, Mr. Maclean, Sir Lepel 
Griffiu and others at their head, who are never tired of 
proclaiming, in season and out of season, that we are advancing 
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.^^J^erial wealth by leaps and bounds. Some point to our 
expanding agriculture ; some to our growing foreign trade $ 
some to our increasing import of the precious metals ; some, 
again, to the continued growth and prosperity of certain in¬ 
dustries in this country,—as clear and conclusive evidences of 
our material progress ; and it is contended that far from there 
being any cause for apprehension or anxiety, the country is 
getting richer and richer, and is rapidly entering upon an era of 
industrial development which is full of promise and hope for the 
future. Unfortunately it is not possible for us, who live hi the 
thick of the actualities of a hard situation, to put ourselves in this 
self-complaisant frame of mind, and accept as true in fact a 
dazzling picture of a prosperity which does not exist or in 
which, if it exists, the people of India are not permitted to 
share. Many of the indications pointed to as decisive in support 
of such roseate views cannot be rightly regarded as such from 
the stand-point of the Indian people, while in regard to others 
the seeming benefits are made more than doubtful, by being 
counter-balanced by the prostration and collapse of still greater 
factors of national prosperity. The expansion of agricultural 
operations that has taken place in this country during the last 
25 years falls under this latter clas3 of doubtful benefits. It 
has been a compulsory expansion, necessitated by the much 
greater, if not complete, collapse of other industries, and 
excepting where foreign planters have settled in our hill 
stations, it has hitherto been generally unaccompanied by any^ 
agricultural improvements worth mention. The expansion of 
the foreign trade of the country falls also under the same class* 
It is, as we endeavoured to show in the pages of this Journal 
last year not only no source of gain to us, but on its present 
lines and in its present channels of development, is a source of 
great loss. With regard, again, to the increasing imports of 
the precious metals into this county, we own to a feeling of 
surprise, when we find such import accepted as an indication of 
India’s growing wealth. We almost seem to think that^the old 
Mercantile Theory, which well-nigh proved the ruin of Spain 
iu the 16th and 17th centuries and which was supposed to be 
dead long since, is still a living doctrine in spite of all the 
crushing attacks to which it has been subjected since the time 
of Adam Smith, and continues still to sway the minds of Anglo- 
Indian writers and statesmen. With all submission, we venture 
to maintain that this increasing absorption of gold and silver in 
this country cannot be regarded as evidence of its increasing 
prosperity, until it can be shown that it adds to the capital of 
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Country which supports our trade and manufactures or even 
elpa our agriculture. The import of gold is of course com¬ 
paratively insignificant, and as it seldom reaches the masses, 
may be left out of account. As regards silver, nearly the whole 
of what we import goes to the mint and is added to the 
currency of the country, which does not necessarily connote any 
corresponding increase of working capital. It must be borne in 
mind that money (or what is capable of being converted into 
money) is only a measure of wealth, not wealth itself, and is 
valuable only as a medium of exchange and a convenient re¬ 
presentative of purchasing power. When it increases without a 
corresponding increase of production, as it is doing in India, 
there is only a rise of prices of a more or less general 
character, and this is what is taking place in our country. 
And this rise of prices particularly in respect of commodities 
which are the subjects of international exchange will 
continue, and with it this import of the precious metals 
into this country will keep on, until prices, here, reach a level 
of equality with, from the point of view of international trade, 
and adjust themselves to, the prices ruling in other countries. 
But this process of international equalisation of prices is not 
synonymous with increase of national wealth, and the argument, 
that the import of the precious metals into the country,—which 
is only an incident of that process,—is a proof of our advancing 
material progress, can only be used by those who still cherish a 
belief in the exploded fallacies of the Mercantile System. 
Similarly we must, however reluctantly, decline to accept, as 
any indication of India’s expanding wealth, the expansion of 
European industries in this country, and the increase in its 
shipping iu foreign bottoms. These industries are started and 
owned by the European capitalist, who does not, however, come 
over here and settle amongst us as a domiciled native of India, 
but who, while living in his own native home, gets his business 
done out here by commissioned agents, who, too, leave the 
country after a temporary sojourn. These industries are thus 
essentially iu the nature of foreign enterprises, and intensify the 
evil of absentee landlordism, taking away not only the rent of 
the land, but also the the profits of enterpise. They are Indian 
industries only in the geographical sense. They represent so 
much adverse foreign occupation of our total industrial field— 
of work and profitable investment,—and to some extent are a 
measure of the foreign competition we have to meet on our own 
soil and from within , in aggravation of the evils of outside 
competition. Their profits go out of the country with the skill 
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■^ihl^xperience engaged in it to enrich the foreign investor, and 
leave us nothing more than the hire of our labour, as drawers of 
water and hewers of wood. This is the typical position we 
occupy in respect of the vast Railway development of recent 
years, absorbing as it has done nearly 240 crores of rupees of 
foreign capital, on which 12 crores of rupees have to be mado 
good to the foreign investor, and the State has to pay every 
year one or two crores out of current revenue or borrowed capital 
as interest charge, while India’s stake in it is represented by a 
few crores only, chiefly owned by Native States. In the 
increased shipping and carrying trade, India Inis even a still 
feebler hold. On theso and other grounds, we cannot permit 
ourselves to look upon the extension of those industries on their 
present lines as an accession of any permanent strength or value 
to the industrial organization of the country, and depend upon 
them as providing any permanent and reliable remedy for our 
economic evils. Let us not mistake the glitter of the gold 
Which is not ours except as a dead charge, for which we have to 
pay heavily, and suffer ourselves to be lulled into fancied security 
by all the lullaby that we hoar about it. Moreover, the few 
native enterprises, that are like the Mill-iudustry of Bombay 
struggling into upward growth against deadly odds, are fed and 
nourished out of the meagre and precarious profits of foreign 
exchange that fall to our share, and being conducted on the 
basis of imported skill and foreign management are wanting in 
the essential elements of vigorous independence and expansive 
vitality, and are, besides, as yet on too limited a scale to modify, 
in any pereeptable degree, the general situation, or afford much 
hope for the future. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the optimistic views 
have little or no foundation in fact. On the contrary all the 
evidence available to us, as we shall presently attempt to show, 
goes to prove that we are not only not making progress in this 
respect, but are positively falling” back. The burden of proof 
therefore lies on those who assert or maintain the opposite. 

After these preliminary remarks, we shall next proceed to 
attempt a brief survey of the economic situation in India, as we 
understand it. We agree with the Hou’ble Dadabhai Nasroji 
in bis view that in such an inquiry, the first and most im¬ 
portant question is, what is the gross annual income of the 
country? Mr. Dadabhai, working out from official figures, 
estimates that the total annual income of British India is about 
400 crores or about Rs. 20 per head per annum. Sir E. Baring, 
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his Budget speech in 1882, put it at Rs. 2/. 10 quote 

his exact words :—“ It has been calculated that the average 
income per head of population in India is not more than Rs. 2/ 
a year, and though I am not prepared to pledge myself to the 
absolute accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently 
accurate to justify the conclusion that the taxpaying com¬ 
munity is exceedingly poor” We will take Sir 1L. Baring’s 
estimate as presumably founded on better data, and the follow¬ 
ing table, quoted from Mr. Dadabhai’s pamphlet, shows how 
our gross annual income, even so estimated, compares with that 


of other countries. 


Countries. 

Gross earnings 
per inhabitant. 

England 

£ 41 

Scotland 

£ 32 

Ireland 

£ 16 

U. Kingdom.. 

£ 35’2 * 

Australia ... 

£ 43*4 

Holland 

£ 26 

Denmark ... 

£ 23*2 

France 

£ 25*7 

Belgium 

£ 22-1 

U v States ... 

£ 27*2 

Canada 

£ 26*9 

Russia. 

£ 9*9 

Austria 

£ 16*3 

Switzerland... 

£ 16 

Italy . 

£ 12 

Greece,,. ... 

£ 11-8 

Scandinavia. 

£ 17 

India . 

£ 2 ( = About 
Rs. 28 
current ex 
chango. ) 


Our income is thus about the 
lowest in the scale, less than -sVtb 
of that of England and Australia, 
about r V of that of the United 
States and Canada, even less 
than \ of that of Russia, and is, 
adds Mr. Dadabhai, “ only a 
third of that of even the countries 
of South America.” And yet, 
this is the measure of our total 
annual gross induction 0 f wealth. 
This shows more clearly than any¬ 
thing else how deplorably low. is 
the efficiency of our productive 
labour, as compared with that of 
other countries. As it is, how¬ 
ever, this is our total amount of 
gross earnings. Deduct from this 
income of 560 crores, the amount 
we have to pay in the shape of 
taxes. This gross revenue raised, 
is (taking the latest figures> 
50 crores, excluding Railway and 


upiuui ttUU UW-IOI , - - 

over a population of 200 million souls, gives to each inhabitant 
Rs. 2| nearly as his share of the country’s taxation. This 
paid, the balance of 510 crores or a trifle over 25 rupees a year 
is left to the people out of their gross annual earnings, out oi 
which to meet their food, clothing, and sundry other charges 
and the balance alone can go to the account of national savings* 
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Economic Situation in India. 

The next question we have to consider is, what is our 
necessary expenditure per head on maintenance or subsistence 
charges per year ? There are no data for an accurate estimate 
of the average cost of food in India. But there is a small 
basis of facts, ou which to found an approximate conjecture. 
Taking the food required to support an average adult male iu 
strength and health to be our unit offood , it may be calculated 
that the food per head of the population on an average is 5 th of 
the unit. Now, referring to Jail statistics (vide Statistical 
Abstract for India for 1876-77 to 1886-87 ), we find that the 
average cost per prisoner of average strength under rations is, 

for all India, about Us. 23-5 ( which is the figure for 1885-86 ). 
In the Native Army, the cost of food is taken in official 
estimates at Rs. 3-8 per mensem or Rupees 42 per annum, 
and “ compensation for dearness of food is paid to Native 
troops, when the cost of food exceeds Rs. 3-8 per mensem.” 
(The Finance Commissioner’s Report, 1887, page 91. ) Iu the 
case of followers in the Commissariat and Transport Establish¬ 
ment, the cost of food is recorded at Rs. 2-8 and they get 
compensation for dearness of food when the cost exceeds that 
amount. Mr. (now, Sir) J. B. Peile, in his “ Note on the 
Economic Condition of the Agricultural Population of India ” 
( printed as an appendix to the Famine Commission’s Report), 
calculates that “ when millets cost one rupee per 31 lb3., the 
money value of the daily food of an agriculturist in full work 
will be about two annas per day, of which £ will be for 
grain, -g- for vegetables and \ for spices or condiments, to¬ 
bacco, oil, and salt,” or Rs. 45 per annum. Allowing for a 
lower range of prices of millets that rules in normal years, 
Sir J. B. Peile’s estimate may betaken at Rs. 40 for an aduifc 
agriculturist in full work. 

Here, then, we have four scales of diet, any one of which 
we may take to be the money value of our unit of food ( h e. 
food required for an adult male ) viz* 

The Jail diet at Rs. 23 per annum per head. 

The Native Sepoy’s diet,, ,, , 42 ,, ,, 

The camp follower’s ,, % ,, 30 ,, ,, 

Sir J. B. Peile’s agri¬ 
culturist’s ,, ,> 40 ,, )> 
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has been before pointed out that the average food per 
head of the population is represented by J of the assumed unit, 
and thus we. reach the following result:—The average cost of 
food per bead of the population in India per annum may be 
estimated according to the 


Jail scale 

m« at 

Rs. 

17-2 

Native Sepoy’s ... 

... 99 

>> 

81-5 

Camp follower’s ... 

... 


22-5 

Sir J. B. Peile’s agriculturist’s 

u 

30- 


• Now. referring to, the income per inhabitant in this country, 
•which is-, after paying a dead charge of taxes, only Bs. 1 25-8, 
we see that it falls far short of the Native Sepoy’s scale of diet 
, or Peile’s agriculturist’s scale. Our choice, then, lies between 
the Prison scale arid the Camp Follower’s'. scale. No one, 
certainly not an entire community, can be expected- to consent, 

• to live, if be or they can help it,, on-the -prison, diet, which is of 

• a punitive and: corrective character. So, wo fall bach.upon 'the 
Gamp Follower’s scale at lisi" 22-5 per annum, a's the only one 
•Standard charge which the average amount of gross oatuittg, that 
falls to the share of each inhabitant in the country ,.cjm admit 
of.. This leaves him, after paying for his food, a small margin 
of Bs. 3 for other expenses as well as for savings- .The cost 
of clothing is estimated at Its. 1-8 per head per annum, which 
is a trifle over jp the gaol ..charge under that .head for each 
prisoner of average strength—which is for all India Rs. 2-13. 
Add, further, to this hill of charges annas 8 for sundries per 
head per annum, and we have only one rupee left for each in¬ 
habitant in British India which ho can lay by. The popul#-. 
tibn of British India iii round numbers is 20 crores and the 
annual saving of the country may be on this basis estimated at 
20 crores of rupees. . But to this, saving-there is a heavy set-off 
on account (i) of loss of agricultural cattle; and ( 2 ) of wear 
and tear and loss of implement, tools and other machinery 
of trade and agriculture. .Mr. Hume, while Secretary to the 
Government of India -in the Agricultural Department, in a 
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lum which lie submitted to Government, estimate 
i average annual loss of cattle in India by preventable 
cattle diseases of one form or another” was 10 million beasts 
roughly valued at 7| millions sterling, and in a later publica¬ 
tion, styled “ Agricultural Reform in India, ” he tells us 
that “subsequent experience and inquiry has led him to 
believe that this estimate materially understated the case ” 

( vide, page 48 ). As for the second item of loss, there is no 
official estimate to go upon, but it would not be much beside 
the mark to put it at another 7| crores ; and thus, the two 
losses together amount to 15 crores annually. Sir J. B. 
Peile, in "his Note above referred to, in describing the results 
of management of an ordinary Deccan holding of 40 acres of 
fair land, allows 40 rupees for replacement of implements and 
stock or one rupee per acre ; the total crop area in British India 
is 19 crores nearly, and on this estimate, the annual cost of 
replacement of implements and stock would be 19 crores in the 
agricultural industry alone. We prefer to take a much lower 
estimate, to be on the safer side, and would put the loss on 
these two accounts at no more than 15 crores as above cal¬ 
culated. Deducting this amount from the annual savings, 
we have left only 5 crores as the net amount ol the country’s 
savings per annum, or at the rate of 4 annas par head oj 
population. This is, then, our net margin in savings and that 
too obtained, be it remembered, by adopting as the basis of our 
calculation a very low standard of living, hardly compatible 
with the minimum requirements of healthful existence and 
working efficiency. And as all capital and all accumulations 
of capital are, as J. S. Mill tells ns, the result of saving, it is 
upon this wretched margin of savings ,—4 annas per head per 
year —that we have to rely, as things stand at present, for in¬ 
crease of capital in the country for purposes of industrial 
development and material progress. To show how we, with 
our 5 crores of annual saviugs, stand in comparison with other 
nations, in respect of income, expenditure and savings, wo give 
the following table from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics under 
cost of living :— 

n 
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per in¬ 



Country. 

Expenditure in Millions £. 

habits 

Millions £. 





ant in £. 









, National 


Food. 

Cloth¬ 

ing* 

Sund¬ 

ries. 

Total. 


;rn- * 

Sur¬ 






come. 

plus. 

TJ. Kingdom.. 

473 

138 

482 

1,093 

31-3 

1,247 

154 

France. 

392 

112 

321 

825 

21*7 

966 

140 

Germany ... 

506 

110 

194 

810 

18* 

850 

40 

Russia. 

516 

122 

112 

750 

8-8 

760 

10 

Austria 

320 

90 

152 

562 

15-2 

602 

40 

Italy . 

Spain ... ... 

204 

30 

48 

282 

9*9 

292 

10 

123 

20 

35 

178 

10-6 

188 

10 

Belgium and 





21*1 

224 

20 

Holland ... 

102 

30 

72 

204 

Scandinavia... 

75 

20 

44 

139 

155 

149 

10 

IJ. States ... 

574 

240 

396 

1,210 

22*5 

1,420 

210 

^British India 

450 

30 

10 

490 

2*75 

560 


[according to 




4- 65 




preceding esti¬ 




[" taxes 




mate ] 




and 

losses.] 





Thus our surplus ( only 5 crores) is of that of the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, of that If the United States, ¥ V of that of 
France, J of that of Germany and \ of that of Russia, while 
our cost of living ( £ 2 ) is T V of that of the United Kingdom, 
of that of the United States, France, Belgium and Holland, 
and only £• of that of Russia. Add to this the results of the in¬ 
come table given before, and we see how deplorably low we 
stand in the scale of nations, in respect of earnings, style and 
cost of living, and savings. And, yet, while we earn so little, 
eat so little, and save almost next to nothing, we have to meet 
the competition of these nations in the general industrial field 
of the world ; but of this more later on. 

The result above arrived at is, however, the average 
result both on the income and expenditure sides of the gene- 


0 In the ease of British India, a Million denotes a crore of Rupees. 
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{at. The average income is the average of an innu¬ 
merable variety of incomes of every conceivable amount, 
large and small, both above and below the line of the mean, 
the latter preponderating. So also, does the figure of: averaget 
expenditure represent every imaginable variety of style of 
living, from the most luxurious to the most penurious, from the 
richest to the scantiest, the latter going even dangerously be¬ 
low tbe minimum requirements of healthful existence. Simi¬ 
larly with savings, the average rate, low as it is, must discover 
great inequalities, corresponding to inequalities of income. The 
total saving canuot be more than we have before estimated, 
viz. 5 crores, but if it be more—which is not unlikely—it must 
be held, to the extent to which it exceeds the estimate, to trench 
upon that, fund which ought to go to support the population in 
health, strength and comfort,. As it. is, it is small, and is 
confined to a small class of the community, and may therefore 
be left out of consideration in the general account. And thus, 
we come to a conclusion ou the point, which cannot be better 
stated than in the impressive language of the present dis¬ 
tinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 
In the course of his speech on the License Tax amendment Bill 
in 1885, Sir A. Colvin described the masses of the people as 
“ men whose income at the best is barely sufficient to oifoid 
them the sustenance necessary to support lif e, living as they do 
on the barest necessaries of life .” ( The italics are our own ). 

The same conclusion is stated in a recent Resolution of the 
Government of India on ii the Economic Condition of the 
People , 77 published iu October last in these words :— iC There is 
evidence to show that in all parts of India there is a numerous 
population which lives from hand to month, is always in debt, 
does not save, and has little or nothing to fall back upon in bad 
seasons. ” ( vide para. 4. ) Individual authorities, both official 
and non-official, go much further. It is not, only that the 
mass of the people live from hand to mouth from year’s end 
to year’s end, but it is asserted that large numbers 44 go through 
life on insufficient food. 77 Sir Charles A. Elliot, K. C. S, I., 
P. W. Minister of the Governor-General’s Council, writes “I 
do not hesitate to say that half of our agricultural population 
never knows from year’s and to year’s end what it is to have 
their hunger fully satisfied” (/. e. about 70 millions). The 
opinion of Sir W. Hunter is well known. “40 millions , 77 says 
the late Director General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, “ go through life on insufficient food” (*.<?.=more than the 
whole population of France or Spain). Mr. Harrington, Commis- 
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er of Fyzabacl maintains that“the assertion that the greater 
proportion of the population of India 77 suffer from a daily 
insufficiency of food is u perfectly true as regards a varying but 
always considerable proportion of the population for a consider¬ 
able part of the year in the greater part of India. ” The Gov¬ 
ernment of India refuses to endorse such a gloomy view of the 
economic situation, and so also, does the India Office, as 
appears from a recent Memo, on the results of Indian Admini¬ 
stration during the past 30 years. But the results of the Gov¬ 
ernment ol India’s recent inquiry, as summarised in an 
Appendix to the October Resolution above referred to, are more 
or less of a negative character, and are otherwise far from 
satisfactory on the point. The Provincial results are thus 
broadly summed up :— 


( 1 ) The Bengal Government writes: “ the general result 
of the enquiry is that in the greater part of the Lower Provinces, 
the industrious classes find no difficulty in supplying their 
primary wants and are, as a rule, well-nourished. 77 It admits, 
however, cn the testimony of local officers that in Behar, the 
labourers, including petty land-holders, who form 40 per cent 
of a population of 1 5 3 millions, u can earn a very scanty sub¬ 
sistence.” In the language of the local officers, they “ can only 
take erne full meal instead of two. 77 


(2) The Xorth-West Provinces and Oude Government 
consider that “ the consensus of opinion is to the effect that the 
people are not generally underfed. 77 Sir A, Colvin, however, 
“ disclaims optimist views.” 


(3) In the Punjab t£ in ordinary times, the greater pro¬ 
portion of the ^ population does not suffer from a daily in¬ 
sufficiency of food, but in times of. unusual scarcity, not 
amounting to famine, and high prices, the poorer classes, whose 
standard of living is very low, are no doubt reduced to great 
straits, and do not get a sufficiency of food. 77 


(4) In the Central Provinces, Mr. Mackenzie’s general 
conclusion on the whole inquiry is that “ there is, no doubt, 
m these Provinces a great deal of poverty, but there is very 
httle distress. The people are well-fed and the only section 
of them who can be said to be hard-pressed for bare subsist¬ 
ence are the hill tribes. 77 


(5) In the Bombay Presidency, with the exception of 
the ltatnagiri District, it may be said that the people are 
in fairly good circumstances.” It is, however, admitted that, 
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er strata of fcho population, u classes are found wlnT 
ow the standard of 2 pounds of grain per man.” 

( 0 ) The conclusion of the Madras Government is “ that 
no considerable proportion of the population suffer from a daily 
insufficiency of food in ordinary years.” 

The cautions and qualified language of the expression of 
opinion by the Provincial Governments on the general results 
of the recent inquiry is striking and remarkable, and, as is but 
natural, it seeks to hide from public view the more serious 
evidences of daily privation and distress contained in the reports 
of subordinate officers. In Midnapore District, lor instance, 
in Bengal, the native Settlement Officer writes : “ The ryots 
live from hand to mouth. Two full meals of coarse rice per 
day are a luxury to them.” “ Their physique has deteriorated 
from insufficient food and constant attacks of malarious fever.” 
In Pooree, Dr. Sandel, Civil Surgeon, thinks that “ the poorer 
classes are not properly fed or clad. They barely subsist 
on coarse rice and a spinnage curry cooked without oil. As a 
rule, they do not have more than one meal a day.” In the 
North-West Provinces, the Commissioner of Allahabad re¬ 
marks in a general way that the normal condition of the 
poorer classes of the people is one of semi-starvation ; and 
the Collector of Banda writes “ that a very large number of the 
lower classes of the population clearly demonstrate by their poor 
physique that they are habitually either halt-starved or have 
beeu in their early years exposed to the trials and severities of 
a famine.” In Punjab, in the Jallundur Division, Rai Maya 
Dass, Extra Assistant Commissioner, speaking of 33 exceptional 
villages in the Ferozepore District, says “that many of the 
people lie down hungry in the evening and seldom get suffici¬ 
ent for both meals during the 24 hours.” In Shahapur, 
Mr. Ghulam Farrid Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
“ holds that | per cent of the Hindus live at starvation point, and 
that 10 per cent have an insufficient quantity of food, while 
4 per cent of the Mahomedans are at starvation point, and 
20 per cent do not obtain sufficient food.” In Bombay, in the 
Rafcnagiri District, “ 4 the Ghat cultivators for the most part 
cannot get enough to allay hunger in the hot weather; 
Mr. Rand says one-fifth cannot, and according to Mr. Candy* 
one-fourth cannot get sufficient food for several months,” In 
Madras, in North Arcot, the Collector states [ the Government 
Reviewer calls the statement a burst of rhetoric ] that c< grind¬ 
ing poverty is the wide-spread condition of the masses and 
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^^Missionaries also agree in thinking that “ many poor pi 
-^Prao, though they do not actually starve, go through life on in¬ 
sufficient food/ 7 

There is also evidence in this Government Resolution and 
its Appendix to show that there is much distress amongst 
particular classes all over the country. 

Bengal :—In the Dacca Division, it is observed that the 
weavers, potters and some other classes or castes, who cling to 
an hereditary employment in places where it has ceased to be 
remunerative or in numbers exceeding the demand, are no doubt 
in bad circumstances. So, also, in Central Bengal, “the 
weavers are badly off.” In Behar, local officers write of the 
weaving class that “ it has little chance of improving its con¬ 
dition.” The Collector of Bhagalpore says, “ the weaver is 
the worst-fed man in the village community.” 

North-West Province* :—“The Collector of Ghazipore ad¬ 
mits that a few weavers here and there know what it is to 
want a meal.” 

It is also clear that in many parts of the country a very 
low standard of life prevails. 

Punjab :—In the Delhi Division, it is remarked, “ there 
appears to be no actual want of food, but the standard of living 
is perilously low.” 

Bombay :—“In Gujerat, many of the early tribes live during 
the hot weather more or less on roots and mowra flowers, are 
miserably clothed and housed, and degraded by drink.” In 
Ratnagiri, “ near the Ghats, the people subsist largely on 
roots and wild vegetables, mangoes, and jack fruits.” 

North- West Provinces :—The Collector of Shahajahanpore 
says, “ the poorest classes eat only the coarsest and cheapest 
grains.” 

There is also ground for fear, we think, that with con¬ 
siderable number of the population, the standard of life is de¬ 
teriorating. In regard to the consumption of salt, for instance, 
which undoubtedly is with us, as the late Professor Fawcett 
declared, as much a necessary of life “ as the air we breathe or 
the water we drink/ 7 Dr. Cornish, late Sanitary Commissioner, 
Madras, in reply to the inquiries instituted by the Government 
of India, stated “ that actual experiment had shown that nearly 
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ic e' of salt is eliminated by the human body daily, anti 
replace this waste, at least from £- to 1 ounce daily i. e. 
from 17’1 to 22-3 lbs. annually of alimentary salt should be 
consumed ; ” and some decades ago, the consumption of salt in 
this country did approach, if it did not reach, the level de¬ 
manded by the laws of sanitary science. Now, however, it is 
barely 10 lbs. per head on an average. Mr. Mnlhall writes in 
his Dictionary of Statistics : “ the consumption in the United 
Kingdom averages 40 lbs. por inhabitant for cooking or con¬ 
diments, the rest (of 72 lbs. average consumption ) being used 
for chemicals, manure &c. Reduced death rate and higher 
efficiency of workmen are results of the greater consumption of 
salt.” 

The general results of this survey of our economic condition 
may now be summed up thus :— 

(1) That, as things stand at present, the people earn 
little, spend little, and can save next to nothing—a small class 
alone being in a position to save. There is neither a grain nor 
a money reserve to fall back upon. 

(2) That a very large, though varying, mass of the 
people live from hand to mouth on insufficient and unwholesome 
food ; and even in good seasons being entirely dependent on 
agriculture, with the first failure of rain, they invariably be¬ 
come helpless. fcir 0. A. Elliott estimates the number of half- 
starved people at 70 millions, and Sir W. Hunter estimates 
them at 40 millions. In the words of the Government of 
India, there is always a risk, in the event of failure of rain, 
that the more indigent class of the people may he over-taken 
by distresses in various degrees and forms. 

(3) That with numerous classes in tho country, both 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists, the struggle for existence 
is very severe, and that the standard of life is already dangerous¬ 
ly low. 

(4) That in all parts of India, signs are not wanting to 
show that in the case of considerable numbers the standard of 
life is deteriorating. 

These four features mark the situation as far as could be 
gathered from available data, the last being the most serious. 
No greater misfortune can befall a nation than an enforced de¬ 
terioration in it 3 standard of life, and nothing usually proves so 
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'ructive of its industrial morale. A high standard of comfor 
is the vis inertia— the resisting moral force which nerves us 
greater exertion and endurance in adverse times, and enables us to 
tide over them. The worst misfortunes that can befall a nation 
have no terror, if they do not depress its standard of comfort, 
and the blessings of enforced tranquillity become a curse, when 
a nation slides itself into willing reconciliation with a lower 
standard of life. The consequences of a low scale of living 
among our labouring classes are making themselves felt in 
many directions. There has set in, in the lower strata of the 
population, the evil of physical deterioration, which there is no 
mistaking. In parts of North India and Madras, local officers 
make casual reference to the fact of this fall-off in the physique 
of the lower classes. In Nellore, the Civil Surgeon, remarking 
that criminals always increase in weight after they have been 
in jail some time, thinks that a large number of the popula¬ 
tion do not get sufficient food to develop their muscles. 
Rise in weight of prisoners during incarceration is noticed in 
Madras and other Provinces, and, though variously accounted 
for, is significant on this point. In Midnapore District, the 
native Settlement Officer distinctly refers to this fact of de¬ 
terioration of physique following on insufficient food. Indian 
labour is thus losing in efficiency and is already condemned as 
deficient in working energy; and inefficient labour means de¬ 
ficient production. In stating the experiences of the Bombay 
Mills on this point of comparative efficiency of Indian labour, as 
compared with English labour, Mr. Cotton, in his speech on the 
subject of factory legislation for India at a meeting of the 
Bombay Mill-owners 7 Association held in December 1888, said : 
“ The Indian Mill with 6000 spindles less than its English 
competitor requires 3-4 times as many hands to keep its 
machinery going. 7 ’ Similar, too, is the experience of the public 
Works Department. In brick-work of the first class, 6 native 
brick-layers are required to lay 1520 bricks in 10 hours, which 
3 English brick-layers can do in the same space of time. The 
recruiting operations of the native Array also serve to throw a 
side-light on this point, and the preference shown by our recruit¬ 
ing officers—notably in Punjab and Bombay,—for Beloochees 
and other men of the trans-Frontier States, as being superior 
in physique over native recruits, is significant in this connection. 
The cumulative effect of these and other facts of a similar 
nature is to show how very real and serious is thiis evil of phy¬ 
sical deterioration—resulting from inadequate or unwholesome 
food, in the case of the lower classes. A further consequence 
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fat of large classes in this country living on kisulficib 
riwholesoroe load is', seen in onr mortuary returns. The 
registered death-rate for the whole country is about 24 or 25 
per miUe, but as Mr. ( now Sir 0. A. ) Elliot, in his note on 
Vital Statistics appended to the Famine Commission's Report, 
observes, “ there can be no doubt that the whole of the 
deaths that actually occur have never yet found a place in the 
-mortuary registration and Dr. Cornish states Ic will be 
quite sate to say that the figures in the registration tables do 
not account for more than two-thirds of the actual mortality.” 
It is therefore assumed in official estimate. “ that the true rate 
of mortality in ordinary years is about 35 per rnille ” i. e. 
about 7 million deaths per annum for a population of 2()0 mil¬ 
lions. This is certainly a very high general rate of mortality 
for the country—much too high as compared with that of other 
nations:— 


It will be seen from the 
annexed table that our death- 
rate is exceeded only in Hungary, 
while in all other countries^ the 
rate is much lower than ours. 
Mr. Justice Cunningham, writ¬ 
ing on this point, says, it is 
possible to bring down this heavy 
death-rate of the country to 25 
per rnille i. e. reduce the annual 
number of deaths from 7 to 5. 
millions, remarking that “ the 
experience of the Army and- 
” i, where the mortality has 
been reduced to a much greater 
ut, suggests that these two 
ions of deaths arise from 
es that are in one sense 
entible—bad and insufficient 
, and generally insanitary 
conditions of life. ” ( Vide British India and its Rulers, pages 
11-12). Fever-mortality has an important bearing on this point, 
as being due as much to an inadequate or unwholesome diet as 
one of its predisposing causes as to an insanitary living ; and we 
quote the following figures from the Statistical Abstract for 
British India 
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Death, rates for countries. 

United Kingdom. 

Prance ... 

Germany .. 

21*2 per mille. 

| 23*6 „ 

27-1 „ 

30-8 ,, 

38-9 „ 

29-9 „ 

29-7 „ 

22-7 „ 

24-6 „ 

19-7 „ 1 

19-2 „ ; 

24-0 „ 

Austria proper... 
Hungary ......... 

Italy ...__...... 

Spain ... 

Belgium .. 

Holland . 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

India. 

[Mulhall’s Diet. : 
of Statistics. ] ( 
35 „ ■ 

' j 
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Year, 

Fevers 

Other causes. 

Total. 


No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio. 

1880 

2,748 

14*67 

1,180 

6*2 

3,928 

20*9 

1881 

3.179 

16*76 

1,381 

7*2 

4,560 

24* 

1882 

3,128 

15*74 

1,629 

7*2 

4,757 

22*9 

1888 

2.883 

14*50 

. 1,722 

8*6 

4,605 

23*17 

1884 

3,309 

16*70 

1.930 

9-7 

5,239 

26*44 

1885 

3,396 

17*19 

1,773 

9\ 

5.169 

26*17 

1886 

3,470 

17*57 

1,535 

7*8 

5,005 

25*33 


account nearly for 66 to 70 per cent of the total mortality of 
the country and ( 2 ) that these deaths—which in many cases 
bear a close connection with enfeebled health, arising from long 
privation,—show a large increase in 7 years from 1880-1886. 
having risen from 27£ lalchs to about 344 lakhs—an alarmig, 
increase of.7 lakhs in 7 years or one lakh per year. The masses 
of the people of India earn only a pittance, and being increasingly 
dependent on a precarious, single industry, live on in¬ 
sufficient food, save nothing, and being forced to be content with 
a lower standard of comfort are being reduced in phy sique and 
thus become inefficient labourers and easily succumb to disease- 
A1.1 these results are moreover duo, not to any defects in our 
social arrangements, but chiefly, we might even say solely, 
to the economic cause of our earning-power being so de¬ 
plorably low. This is the greatest difficulty of the economic 
problem in India, which we have to grapple with. Such are the 
broad out-lines of our economic position and such are its results. 
A whole nation, forming one sixth of the whole human race 
and justly claiming to be one of the proudest races on earth, 
lives from year’s end to year’s end on scanty food, always with 
the dismal cloud of famine hanging over its head, and that, too, 
while living under a Government, which making allowance for 
the imperfections inseparable from alien rule, is one of the best, 
the purest, and the noblest Governments, the world has. ever 
seen. This marks the serious magnitude of the industrial pro¬ 
blem which confronts us in India. What is this economic posi¬ 
tion due to? What must be its cause or causes ? What can 
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h^ji/so rotten or diseased in the heart of the national syste: 
wli&h the position above sketched can only be accepted as a, 
surface vsymptom ? The question is a difficult one to answer, 
but demands an answer. The situation, as we find it in India, 

is, in fact almost unprecedented in the economic, history .of/the 
world, and appears to outside observers well-nigh inexplicable. 
Various explanations are suggested of the poverty of the people 
of this country,—a poverty almost bordering on destitution. 
We will here notice only two of these as being the most 
plausible and widely accepted, but only to reject them as in¬ 
adequate or unsatisfactory. These are (1) a too rapid increase 
of population dangerously out-running subsistence, and ( 2 ) the 
general thriftlessness of the people. Now as to increase of 
population, high authoritiesmake a serious charge against us 
that we are multiplying in numbers beyond our means of 'sup¬ 
port in utter disregard of all those Malthusian restraints, which 
prudence and fore-thought dictate and demand. Lord ’Dttfferin, 
in his St. Andrew’s dinner speech, forcibly referring to this evil, 
asked :— 44 Above all, what land is exposed to such imminent 
danger by the overflow of the population of large districts and 
territories, whose inhabitants are raimplying beyond the 
numbers which the soil is capable of sustaining ?” Sir W* 
Hunter still more forcibly writes thus in his 44 England’s Work 
in India ” on the point:— 44 The permanent cure for over¬ 
population rests with the people themselves, and consists in 
those restraints upon marriage ( obviously referring to reckless 
and infant marriages) to which all nations of small husband¬ 
men have sooner or later to submit. But we cannot wait till 
that compulsory lesson is learned ; for, meanwhile, millions will 
perish. Over-population in India is the.direct product of British 
Buie. Wo have taken to ourselves the responsibility by removing 
the previous checks upon the increase of the people—checks 
which, however cruel, are the natural and inevitable ones in Asia 
and which take the place of the prudential restraints practised 
by the peasant farming races of Europe.” Now in respect of 
early marriages, the evil is an admitted one, and great exertions 
are being made to counteract its effects, but it is open to doubt 
whether the substitution of adult for early marriages on the 
European model will have precisely the effect anticipated from 

it, and European experience does not justify the anticipation 
that it will operate in any perceptible degree ’towards reducing 
our rate of increase. Lastly, as to reckless marriages and 
increase, the Political Economist, we think, will have to admit 
that whatever real recklessness in this matter is discoverable in 
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untry is chargeable against the wretched economic 
•n of life, to which we have been reduced, and which 



cornu- 
is such 

as to weakeu considerably the strength of all prudential con¬ 
siderations. But while saying-all this in reply to the allegation 
of reckless multiplication, the question fairly arises whether 
there is after all any foundation in fact for the allegation made 
against us. Let us appeal to figures—and see how far they 
support the charge. Here are some figures relating to annual 
percentages of increase of population in different countries :— 

Per Cent increase per annum. 


England and Wales 

... 1-37 

United Kingdom 

... 1-32 

France 

... -16 

Holland 

... M3 

Germany 

... 1-24 

Denmark 

... 1*2 

Sweden... 

... 1*2 

Italy . 

... *7 

Spain. 

... *8 

Austria. 

... *8 

India . 

... 1 


N. W. Europe 
Europe 


lfr 

Ofi 


The census of 1881 in India as compared with the previous 
census of 1871 showed the total increase in 10 years only of 
7*36 per cent or *73 per annum, hut allowing for the abnormal 
mortality of famine years, the rate of increase is estimated at 
one per cent for British India. In many European countries, 
it has to be noticed that emigration serves to keep down the 
annual percentage,. 

It is thus clear that the people of India, with all their 
supposed advantages of climate and habits of reckless and early 
marriage, are not multiplying any foster than most of the nations 
of Europe—rather the reverse. Our rate of increase is less 
than that of the United Kingdom, Germany, Holland, Belgium 
and even than the average rate of N. W. Europe, or Europe, 
and exceeds only that of France, Italy, Spain and Austria. 
What is there, then, we may be permitted to ask, in our annual 
rate of multiplication, so abnormal and so extraordinary as to 
call forth a solemn warning from Lord Dufferin on the eve of 
his retirement, or provoke the‘despairing comment of Sir W. 
Hunter above quoted, or justify the rabid remark of a Scotch 
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pap&r that we are 61 multiplying like rabbits ” ? That our rate 
of annual increase is not only not high but is comparatively so 
small, is a fact, which, we submit, speaks volumes for the in¬ 
stinctive regard of tbe people of this country for those prudential 
restraints on which Mathusian Economists lay so much stress, 
and for which we are fairly entitled to take credit. 

But even admitting that the people of India, at least in 
some parts, do multiply as fast as is supposed, we cannot see 
how that single fact of rapid increase of numbers can suffice 
to account for all the poverty and want that prevail in this 
country. Increase of numbers is se not necessarily or 
always an evil, as Malthusian writers assert. The Malthusian 
doctrine of over-population is only a hypothetical truth, essen¬ 
tially resting on an assumption, and is not by any means of 
general and unqualified validity. It is not at all times and in 
all sets of conditions true that population tends to out-run 
subsistence. No doubt, when a country reaches the limits of 
its material resources of production and no: further develop¬ 
ment by the application of science, skill, or labour, is possib^ 
s Such increase constitutes a grave evil and will have to be pro¬ 
vided against. In most countries and especially in countries 
like India whose material resources of productive wealth are 
. still awaiting the hand, the skill, and science of man, increase 
population—other things being favourable—will mea n increase 
of wealth, and will be an advantage all round rather than a 
curse'as Multhusian Economists would expect. In a recent 
v number of the Westminster Review , an able writer, in an 
article on “ Statistics versus Mai thus,” put this point very 
clearly by citing figures for simultaneous increase of population 
and increase of wealth. We give below figures from MulhalPs 
Dictionary of Statistics :— 

Population and Income at various periods in the 
United Kingdom. 


Year. 

Population. 


Income. 

1S0G 

15 Millions 

• • * 

170 Millions £♦ 

1840 

26-5 „ 

• • 4 

540 „ 
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In France. 
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1780 

1800 

1820 

1840 

1882 


Population. 

26 Millions 

27 „ 
30-3 „ 

34 „ 

37-6 „ 


Income. 

160 Millions £. 
216 
315 
480 
965 


>> 

» 

)> 


With these figures before us, we may well ask whether the 
Malthusian law of the geometrical increase of population as 
compared with the arithmetical increase of production is not in 
abeyance here ? Increase of population in this case means 
increase of productive labour, and such increase, when accom¬ 
panied by the growth of conditions which make labour and 
capital more efficient, ought to lead to increase of production, 
whatever Malthusian writers may say to the contrary. India 
is described officially as a country of “unbounded material 
resources. ” She has large tracts like the Central Provinces 
and Burmah, Assam and the Punjab Doabs, capable of support¬ 
ing a much larger population ' than now exists; she has a 
reserve of about 78 million acres available for food-crop 
cultivation, as her prosperity and population increase. She 
has a large non-food-crop area fitted to grow fibres and dyes 
and oil seeds in as large quantities as the whole world requires ; 
she exports even now 28 million cwts. of rice and 8 million 
cwts. of wheat to foreign countries. She has also her valuable 
mines of coal andiron yet unworked. But, above all, she has— 
if she is only allowed to avail herself of it—the science and skill 
and capital of Europe at her command for purposes of her 
industrial expansion. Under these circumstances, the Indian 
Political Economist cannot subscribe to the Mathusian doctrine 
and admit that increase of numbers in this country must neces¬ 
sarily be the evil it is said to be. On the contrary, lie has 
reason to maintain that such increase of population ought to be 
a source of increase of wealth. The source of mischief lies not 
so much in the fact of an alleged over-population as in the 
admitted and patent evil of under-production. This is the 
direction in which we must seek for the key of the economic 
problem. There is always a normal ratio between population 
and production which determines the average standard of life of 
every community. When both population and production 
advance at an equal and normal rate, the ratio is maintained 
and there is no disturbance of the national standard of living. 
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, however, population multiplies at an abnormal rate 
while production keeps tip its normal level, there is properly 
speaking the evil bf dder-population. But when production 
falls off while population is advancing at its normal rate, we 
have what we may call the evil of mder-firoduction . The 
capitalist Political Economy of the West, looking only to one 
term of the ratio, confounds the two evils—in their nature so 
different, and styles them as over-population in either case. In 
India, as we have seen before ? population is not increasing be¬ 
yond its normal rate, and if the total production of the Country 
does not come up to the level of its requirements, where there is 
such a wealth of material resources, we have clearly not what 
Political Economists call the evil of over-population to deal 
with, but the evil of under-production , which they do not 


But there is another explanation suggested of our existing 
poverty. It is attributed to our living beyond our means. 
“ The absence of thrift,says the writer of the Appendix to 
the Government of India Resolution of October, 1888, 4 ffe a 
very prominent characteristic of the people. ” This charge of 
thriftlessness or reckless over-spending is a charge analogous to 
that of reckless over-multiplying noticed above. But as in the 
one case, so in the other, over-spending like over-multiplying 
is a relative, not an absolute, quantity. There is a determinate 
normal ratio, here too, between spending and earning, and as 
there is the evil of spending more, so is there also the evil of 
earning less. If in India, we spend more—aiid there is no 
denying that we do so occasionally—than the wretched amount 
of our present earnings, but by no means more than is required 
for healthful existence and we are habituated to spend, there is 
the evil, not of over-spending but of under-earning . If our 
earning power is so low as at present, and our income 
hardly ever comes up to the level of our necessary expenditure, 
the evil does not lie in our over-spending propensities, but in 
those conditions of industrial life in this country which keep our 
earnings so low. 


Let us see what is the extent of this evil of our low earn¬ 
ing power as compared with that of other nations. The whole 
income of British India is officially estimated according to Sir E. 
Baring at 27 rupees per head per annum or taking the popula¬ 
tion of British India to be, say, 201) millions, in round numbers, 
at 540 millions sterling ( according to the conventional rule of 
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_ 0 rupees ). The agricultural population is put down at 

80 per cent of the total, or say, 160 millions ; that engaged in 
other industries being the remaining 40 millions. The estimated 
gross value of the total agricultural out-turn of the country is, 
according to the Famine Commissioners, about 331 million £ 
or say £ 2 per head of rural population. The yearly out-put of 
other industries is 210 millions £, which, when spread over the 
population of 40 millions engaged, would show £ 5-2 as the 
income per head. How do these two classes of incomes in this 
country compare with those of other countries ? We give the 
following -table prepared from figures given in MulhaU’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Statistics:— 
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^EHe foregoing table brings out in striking and startling* 
ul tinmence the fact of the present wretched earning-power of 
our productive labour, agricultural and non-a^ricultural alike, 

as compared with that of other nations. ( Vide Cols. 4 and 7 ). 
The yearly value of our agricultural labour is thus only 

i ;> th.......Of what it is in France, the 

United States, and the 
United Kingdom. 

/ 0 -th....•..•Germany and Canada. 

Less than i .Austria. 

\ .Europe generally. 

So, also, the annual earning-power of our non-agricultural 
labour is— 

l of what it is in the United Kingdom. 

I . Canada. 

i r .......United States. 

I .Russia. 

j . ........Europe generally. 

Here we seem to get a measure of the comparatively low 
earning-power of our labour in the agricultural as well as in 
the non-agricultural field. On the other hand, the difference 
between cur average standard of expenditure and the average 
standard of necessary expenditure in Europe and^ America is 
also considerable, though not so marked. We confine ourselves 
to the statistics regarding necessaries of life. 

A few figures are quoted below from MulhalPs Dictionary 
on the point. 

Yearly consumption of necessaries per inhabitant. 

United Kingdom.. £ 7-2 

France .. £ 

Germany . £ 

Russia ... £ 3-4 

Austria ... £ 4-16 

United States. £ 6~6 

Average .... £5-0 

India ... £ 2 

The foregoing table shows clearly how, comparatively, our 
present standard of life is about the lowest and the worst 
scarcely compatible with healthful,'not to say comfortable, 
existence, and we are already experiencing the evils, though yet 
to a limited extent, of physical deterioration and premature and 
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fever-mortality. Under these circumstances, moralists^ 
spare themselves the trouble of' reading ns moral lessons 
on the virtues of frugality. We are already learning these 
lessons in the hard school of adversity, in which we are at 
present placed. We know the Value of frugal living and the 
evils of extravagance, but we also know the far more counter¬ 
balancing evils of a deterioration in our staudard of life. This 
standard has already fallen low in spite of all our resolute 
efforts to resist such deterioration. But surely, we cannot be 
expected—as indeed no self-respecting community can he 
expected—permanently to submit to such a deteriorated stand¬ 
ard of life as is represented by that of an Army Commissariat 
Follower. We cannot rest contented but will strive and struggle 
till we succeed in improving the efficiency of our labour, and 
our earning-power and with it the standard of our life and 
comfort. 

No impartial judge of the situation, fve think, will, for a 
moment, be disposed to. lay the responsibility and blame for 
this state of things at the door of our poor industrial classes, 
who are in this mutter only the involuntary victims of a com¬ 
bination of circumstances over which they have no control. 
After all that is said against him, the industrial worker in India 
is not the thriftless, reckless and indolent person he is often by 
ignorant and careless observers, depicted to be. All things 
considered, he is one of the most hardworking, the most frugal, 
and the most orderly workers in the world. He is patient, 
persevering, and contented. He is not given to indolent habits 
and is not disposed to take long holidays. He has indeed an 
aversion to change, arid seldom takes kindly to new pursuits. 
But even iu these matters he is not obstinately disposed to resist 
changes. And yet the industrial worker of the country cannot 
earn even Ath of what his foreign rivals are able to do under 
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apparently less advantageous cireumstances. But the fault 
certainly is not his. He is terribly handicapped in the race. 
He knows not how to help himself out of this difficult dilemma 
of industrial life in India. 

On a broad view of the matter, the difficulties of his 
position seem to fall under one or the other of the following two 
heads :— 

(1) A daily increasing stress—of foreign competition 
■which he is unable to with-stand,—resulting* in ( a ) a conti¬ 
nued curtailment of the industrial field available to him in the 
present state of his industrial resources, (b) a corresponding 
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adverse appropriation of large portions of that field 
for the foreigner, and ( e ) a general industrial depression extend¬ 
ing over every branch of his industry and involving a diminution 
of opportunities for the expansion of profitable work. 

(2) Want of adequate means by which he can resist the 
advance of the foreigners and enlarge his own sphere of business 

_want of capital, want of technical training, want of industrial 

appliances of an improved type, want of practical acquaintance 
with methods of organised action. 

Let us examine at some length the practical working of 
these two causes, which conjointly seem to keep down the Indian 
worker’s earnings at so low a point. First, then, as to com¬ 
petition :—The competition which the industrial worker of this 
country has to face is to him, in his present circumstances, not 
a healthy or advantageous competition. Wherever he turns, 
whether in the field of agricultural labour or in that of manu¬ 
facturing or artistic industry, he has the foreign competitor face 
to face with bis superior resources of capital, skill, aud associa¬ 
tive organization to dispute the field with him and to push him 
aside. The contest is to him unequal, and, though he struggles 
hard, he fiuds himself unable to hold his owe and retires—is 
compelled to retire—from field after field cf productive industry 
iu his own country, leaving his foreign antagonist master of the 
situation. Wherever he still continues to strive against his 
rival in the field, he does so on the inevitable condition of con¬ 
senting to do his business at a permanent loss. 

The competition to which he is thus exposed is competition 
of every conceivable description. It is competition from without 
as measured by tbe continued expansion of our import trade, 
which floods the country with finished products and obliges him 
to confine himself to the servile, because less intelligent and 
more precarious, position of a supplier of raw agricultural and 
other products of great bulk and small value. It is competition 
from within , as marked by the growth of foreign industries in 
the country,—thriving on resources which are ours—which bring 
him little or no return besides the wages of labour, while, the 
profits and the skill and the intelligence are all monopolized 
by the foreigner. It is the competition of tbe giant with the 
dwarf, of the great powers of nature and the skill of science 
with untutored man. The pressure of this many-sided competi¬ 
tion, with which he is confronted, as yet shows no sign of 
abatement. It is still growing—growing in exeut and severity— 
with every new mile of railroad opened for traffic and with every 
new line of steamers entering our ports; and each year as it passes 
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laves him weaker to maintain his ground in the coi! 

_kings are, the industrial worker of this country stands in 

the struggle perfectly helpless and hopeless. _ He has not the 
requisite resources of capital, skill and organization at his com¬ 
mand with which to help himself, nor can he look for help in 
any direction. The State, which alone can help him and help 
effectually, and which ought to help him with its vast credit , 
and great resources, rales him in the interests of foreign trade 
and industry, and not only withholds its help from him, but, 
under the influence of economic theories which, whatever their 
theoretic soundness, have no application to the circumstances 
of the country, thinks it its duty to help his rival, already so 
strong with the strength which a superior civilization gives 
him, by every means in its power—by its fiscal measures, by 
its forced forward P. W. policy, and by its pioneering enter- 
prize. 

T his formidable competition of the foreigner, thus strong 
and helped, has prevailed for nearly half a century past in a 
more and more intensified form, and we now see the result in 
the utter prostration and collapse of the industrial system of 
the country, which presses most heavily on the Indian working 
classes. The unrestricted competition of the world has thus 
resulted ( 1 ) in a vast, almost revolutionary and disastrous 
derangement of our national system of co-ordinate industries, 

(2) foreign exploitation on an increasingly extended scale, 
taking up" branch after branch of that field, and ( 3) a severe 
and extensive industrial depression, with, its enervating 
despondency killing out all hope of bettering one’s condition by 
self-exertion and mutual co-operation. 

As for the industrial derangement, it is measured by a 
startling disparity in the relative numbers of the population 
engaged in different occupations. The following figures are 
given in the Statistical Tables for British India :— 

The male population of India is thus classified according 
to occupations:— 

Government Service and Professions. 3,027,000 

Domestic occupations. ... ... 2,489,000 

Agriculture ... ... ... ••• ••• 52,029,000 

Commerce ... ... ... ••• 3,238,000 

Industrial occupations ... ... ... ••• 12,659,000 

Labourers ... ... ... •«. ••« 7,248,000 

Non-productive &c. .. 49,248,000 


Total 129.938,000 
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le last, division includes boys under 15, numbering 
lions. So then, taking the male adult population, the 
portions engaged in different industries stand thus :— 
Government Service and Professions ... 3 



3 
65 

4 
15 
9 


per cent* 


Domestic Service ... . 

Agriculture ... . 

Commerce • ••• 

Industrial occupations . 

Labourers ... 

These proportions are to be read in the light of the Famine 
Commissioners’ remark that “ many artizans and professionals, 
besides their trade, own and cultivate land and must be added 
to the population that lives on the soil as much as the greater 
part of the labouring population.” u It is probable,” they 
write, “ that 90 per cent of the rural population or rather 
more than 80 per cent of the total population is closely con¬ 
nected with the land.” Let us analyse the census figures a 
little further to see the force of this explanatory remark of the 
Famine Commissioners. The following table relative to the 
classification of the male adult population of India according 
to occupation is prepared from figures given in the Statistical 
Abstract 

[ 000s omitted ] 


Industry. 

In Towns. 

In villages. 

Total, 

Mercantile men . 

246 

495 

741 

General dealers .. 

155 

641 

796 


401 

1,136 

1,537 

Manufacturers ( Craftsmen ) 




f Cotton and flax 

471 

2,071 

2,542 

[ Mixed materials 

25 

26 

52 

Silk . 

30 

20 

51 

J Wool and Worsted ... 

47 

126 

178 

| Wool.. 

55 

170 

235 

| Hemp and other fibre 




1 Materials ... 

18 

88 

108 

^ Paper ... ... ••• 

4 

3 

7 


650 

2,504 

3,173 
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Industry. 

In towns. 

In villages. 

i 

| Total. 

Metal..workers. 

i 

j 




"Iron and steel... 

57 

372 

45 ]4 


Brass and other m&xec 

i • 




metals 

38 

78 

123 


Tin &c. . 

7 

2 

10 


Copper. 

6 

4 . 

10 


Gold and Silver 

126 

317 

459 



j 234 

773 

1,056 

Other Grafts. 

1 



i 

EarthenWare 

i 

53 

498 

551 

\ 

Stone and clay 

114 

539 

667 

1 

Bomboo, Cane.&c. ... 

74 i 

321 

403 

I: 1 , 


241 

1,358 

1,621 


Salt ... . 

5 

57 

63 


Drinks and stimulants. 

120 

530 

650 


Dress-workers.,.. 

351 

1,674 

2.025 


Gums and Resins 

63 

797 

849 



539 

3,058 

3,207 

Carriers. 





Railways ... ...! 

31 

29 

61 


Roads ... 

155 

474 

635 


Canals and rivers 

59 

259 

318 


Seas and rivers 

60 

43 

103 


Messengers and porters. 

65 

108 

173 



360 

913 

1,290 

Worke 

rs in Houses and build- 




ines 

... ... ... 

186 

595 

781 

Labourers . 

748 

o ? 339 

7,248 

Agriculturists... 

1,382 

53,270 

52,009 


*Grand total ... 

4,741 

67,220 

71,961 


§L 


Leaving out millions engaged in Government and 
domestic services and 3 millions more as of minor occupations— 
in all 8| millions, we get 72' millions of adult males engaged 

0 There appears to be some discrepancy in the figare3|in this Table. 
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'i industries, as specified above. Slightly re-arranged, 1 
■le stands thus:— 



Industry, 

In towns. ] 

[n villages,. 

Total. 

Mercantile men and general i 

dealers ... ... • •• f 

Manufacturers 

Cloth &c. . 

Metal ware . 

Earthen ware ... 

,Salt, drink fee. .• 

Agriculturists . 

Labourers 

Carriers ... 

401 

650 

234 

241 

725- 

1,382 

'748 

360 

1,136 

2,504 

773 

1,358 

3,653. 

50,270 

6,539 

913 

1,537 

3,173 

1,056 

1 621 
3,988: 
52,009 

7,289. 

1,289 


4,741,000 

67,220,000 

71,961,000 

Further re-classified. 

: 

Industry. : In towns, jin villages. 

I , . 1 

Total. 

Mercantile men and general 1 
dealers ... ... ... j 

Manufacturers 

[ Cloth, Metal, earthen&p. ] 
Salt &c. 

Agriculturiscs ... 
Labourers 

Carriers ... 

4G1 

1,125 

725 

1,382 

748 

300 

1,136 

4,635 

3,653 

50,270 

6,539 

913 

1,587 

5.760 

3,988 

52.009 

7.289 

1.290 


4,741,000 

67,220,000 

71,961,000 

Percentages. 

(1) Mercantile men and [ 
general dealers ... j 

(2 ) Manufacturers... 

(3) Salt, drinks &c. 

( 4 ) Agriculturists. 

( 5) Labourers . 

(6) Carriers 

In towns. 

'5 

1*8 

•8 

2 

1 

•5 

In Tillages. 

1*5 

* 6*4 

5 

73 

9 

1*3 

Total, 

9 

8 

5*6 

75 

10 

1-7 

6*8 

93 -2 

100 
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The tables given above suffice to convey a fairly ac,uu,.t C 
__ of the position we have now come to hold in the total in¬ 
dustrial economy of the country. 

Taking rural and urban areas together, our industrial 
population shows the following proportions as employed in 
various industries :— 

86 per cent directly connected with land. 

12 „ engaged in other industries. 

2 ,, in trade &c. 


[ These proportions slightly vary from those given 
Famine Commissioners, who, however, wrote before the 
of 1881 ]. 


by the 
census 


These figures serve to illustrate 


the 


meaning 


of the oft- 

repeated dictum that “ India is essentially an agricultural 
country,’They also show what a revolutionary change has 
come about in the general economy of our national industries. 
The position of things may be otherwise stated briefly thus :— 

There is a general diversion of the industrial population to 
agriculture. Mining has ceased to be one of our industries. 
We have all but cleared out of the varied field of manufacturing 
industry before the progress of the foreigners. We divide the 
field of internal trade with the foreigner, though there are no 
data for ascertaining in what parts. We share in the foreign 
trade of the country barely to the extent of x Vth of the total. 
The shipping employed in the trade is almost wholly foreign. 
The carrying trade is, also, for the most part, a foreign 
monopoly* 

On the whole, we may say that while we retain our hold 
op our agriculture as the one anchor of our industrial life, we 
have withdrawn—have been compelled to withdraw—from 
about ^yths of the field of non-agricult ural industries. This 
shows how our old system of co-ordinate industries has all but 
collapsed, and how the field of industrial employment, open to 
our industrial elapses in their present state of resources, has 
come to be perilously restricted to a single industry, and 
that, too, not admitting, in its very nature, of elastic and wide 
development. Such is the revolutionary change in our in¬ 
dustrial position that has come about under the stress of foreign 

competition* 
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lole nation, driven out of more than one half of the 
Teld of profitable-employment in the country, which is 
peculiarly, its own, and obliged to earn a scanty and precarious 
.subsistence with its entire fabric of varied and co-ordered in¬ 
dustries all but over-thrown,—this is certainly a most disastrous 
economic change that has been brought about in this country 
under the operation of economic laws, which no attempt has 
been made to control or modify. And the change has not come 
about without its inevitable attendant incidents. Many an 
industrial centre is all but, industrially speaking, deserted. 
Where are now those millionaires, we might ask with Captain 
Beau clerk, who in past days “ beautified India and comforted 
the poorC'? Where is now our old silk industry, once the . 
admiration of the world, and where that weaver-class, the pride 
' of ancient India ? Where is now the Muslin industry of Dacca, 
about which Mr. Mukerjee writes in his “ Art-manufactures of 
India ” page 318 :—“ Three years ago I was informed by one 
of the manufacturers of Dacca Muslin that the generation of 
women, who spun the yarn of which the finest fabrics were 
made, has all passed away, except two very aged beings. ” 
Where the silk-industry of Thana which once had 4,000 
weavers, but where “there are now only seven families of 
weavers working 14 looms, which in ordinary years do hot turn 
out more than Rs. 5,000 worth of silks ?■” (Tide Campbell’s 
Gazetteer for Thana, page 378, part L ) 

It is of no use, however, to indulge in vain regrets over a 
past that cannot now be recalled. But it is. allowable to say 
that no prudent and far-seeing Government, worthy of its 
position and conscious of its responsibilities in this matter, would 
have permitted such a disastrous, radical change to come about 
in the industrial organisation of the country under its sway 
without strenuous efforts to resist it. A transition from hand- 
industries to steam-power industries is of course an inevitable 
change, and cannot be stayed in any country ; but in backward 
and undeveloped countries, like India it lies in the power, as it 
evidently lies within the legitimate province, of their Govern¬ 
ments to so control and direct such transition by timely and 
temporary intervention as to make it a beneficial change. 
Every self-governed nation, which is opposed to rival com¬ 
munities possessed of superior resources and strength, and 
which is in danger of defeat and rout in the unequal encoun¬ 
ter, is perfectly justified in this economic as in other spheres of 
human activity in invoking the aid of its Government as the 
guardian of its interests and the representative of its collective 
99 
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gngtii, as against its rivals, with a view to future safety, 
tndia, the reasons for such interposition on the part of the State 
are of peculiar strength. When the long period of warfare and 
anarchy ended with the establishment of the British power, it 
did not end without leaving deep scars and wounds on the in¬ 
dustrial system of the nation. Its internal trade was 
in a state of paralysis, its industries were more or 
less disorganised, habits of collective action among the 
industrial classes were much weakened; credit , the soul 
of industrial activity, was considerably impaired ; but above 
ail, the industrial solidarity of the country was utterly 
destroyed. It was in such a state of her industrial life that 
India passed under British sway and was drawn into the vertex 
of tho whole world’s international commerce and intercourse, and 
came to be exposed to the full force of the competition of the 
highly perfected industrial organisation of Europe and America. 
Unprepared for such a formidable competition, and obviously 
unable to cope with it unaided, she was fairly entitled to the aid 
of the State at least for a time during which to put herself in a 
proper posture of defence. But the British Government in the 
country did not think that their duty lay in any such direction. 
They did not think it right or expedient to foster by artificial 
aids* the system of native industries, and save it from its destined 
doom. And accordingly, they not only declined to stand between 
us and our rivals and extend to us a helping hand in the fight, 
or even observe a strict imx>artial attitude of neutrality and allow 
us to settle our account as best we could, but going further they 
did all they could to help on the foreign competitor as against 
us in various ways—by adopting Free Trade measures, by 
pushing Railway extensions, by making grants of special 
privileges to foreign enterprise &c. &c. 

The result has been, as might have been expected, disastrous 
all round. The Indian community, thus left unaided and 
unprepared to struggle with its formidable foreign antagonists 
for the last 30 years and more, finds itself nearly driven into a 
corner and on all sides checkmated, while the field is being more 
and more occupied by foreign enterprise. There is thus a most 
injurious and perilous derangement of our national industries. 
But, however vast and serious this derangement is, it is most 
satisfactory to note that there is yet no disruption -—no break-up. 
Our well-poised system of co-ordered industries still stands, after 
all the deadly assaults made upon it, though very much out oi 
working order, yet strong in the strength of its traditional and. 
moral basis. We have still its chief constituent elements intact,, 
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expansion as regards the import ot finished products, 


Increase, 


Coal. —68 collieries are working ; the total 
output from the mines is 1,388,000 tons valued 
at 5 rupees per ton; equal to Rs. 70,00,000. 
7 coal Companies are working the mines chiefly 
in Bengal with a capitnl of 5 2 lakhs. 

The number of work-people employed is, in¬ 
cluding men, women and children, 24,794. 

Gold. —About 8 gdd mining Companies 
with a capital of 28 lakhs. 

Diamond and other precious stones.—Only 
2 with a small capital i f a quarter of a lakh. 

Stone-Quarrying —2 Companies with a capital 
of 3 lakh*. 

Petroleum .. . 2 with 4 lakhs. 

Copper and other mi^es... 4 with 25 lakhs. 

Slate ••••«» ••• ••• M fM 1 with 1| lakhs. 

Total capital. Rs. 113 lakhs. 


Tea .—The cultivation was first experi¬ 
mentally attempted by Governmants in 1834. 
In 1840, it made over its experimenting 
establishment to planting Companies. The 
acreage under tea was 124,836 in 1875-6 and is 
now nearly 300,000. The average yield has 


(1) Carrying trade,- 
monopolised by thi 
Railways. Mileaqe open 
' ‘ = i3 390. 


ed is of 7,160,000 tons 
capacity. Of the total 
tonnage :— 

96*5 p. c. is foreign 


Cotton piece goch. 
yarn, thread 

Hardware and Ci ^ 

Glass and Glass 4 


consume 264 million lbs. of cotton in all per 
annum ; employing on an average 73,00h 
hands. The capital invested in the industry is 
not short of 10 millions sterling. [As far as 
can be roughly calculated, ^rd of the industry 
ta in native bauds.] 

(2) «/wte-mills—24 mills at work with 
7,104 looms and 135,000 spindles, working the profits of Sea- 
143,000 tons of jute per year. The nominal age may be put at 
capital for t »e Jute companies i3 285 lakhs— crores per year, 
but the figures are defective. The number of (2) Imprinting a 
hands employed is 49,000 men, women and parting firms i 
children. foreign ^« T ot eve] 

( 3 ) Woollen mills,—4 mills with an ag* of the aggregate 
gregate capital of 18 lakhs, employing 1,400 of the country is 


for traffic = IZ^ZZZ 
Total capital outlay 
= 170 millions. 
Gross receipts = 

£ 18,704,536. 


Metal-man ufaetuj 


Paper and paste j 
Provisions 


ried = 88| millions. 
^©£ re gate tonnage 
moved 19-^ = million 
tons. 

Net loss to the State 
up to 1886 = 35 crores. 
Natives employed on 
the lines = 210,382. 


Coffee. —The information is defective. 
About 176,000 acres are under coffee, and the 
total yield is estimated at 31 million lbs. 
The industry seems at a stand-still. The value 
of the culture is about 1J- million sterling. At 
the Coffee Works, about 7,000 hands are era- 


hands. 

( 4 ) Paper mills.—9 mills, Cap. = 38 lakhs 
total value of the outturn = 23^- lakhs. 

(5) Indigo iactories-( 2,200 ) employin 
above 300,000 hands ; output = 3 crores [^pai 
of the industry 


share of profits in this 
, business may bo rough- 


Silk-goodsj.. 

Sugar refined at 
refined .... 


Add to the list the 
ing rights to the Ai 
in Assam, as aho a si 
i Nizam's Government 
| Company. 


jaqent concession of min- 
ara Railway Company 
filar concession by tLe 
to the Deccan Mining 


native hands]. Total 
amount, expended in the indigo districts by 


Umbrellas 


the planters, estimated at one crore. 

( 6 ) Silk mills.—Cap. = 17 lakhs ; number of 
hands employed = 16*000 ; Silk filatures with aj 
capital of 40 lakhs, giving work to 27,0CO. 
(hands. 

( 7 ) Jute and Cotton Presses.—(part in native 
hands ) employing 25,000 persons and number¬ 
ing 192. 

( 8 ) Iron and Trass Foundries, employing 
8,000 persons. ‘ | 

( 9 ) Sugar factories giving work to 12,00( ; 

person- 

( 10 ) Lac „ „ 6,000 

(U 1 

( iff ) 1 He manufactures ,, 

( 1 Pottery works r pUt 

( 1 :> 7 t V. mant fae tori c * : ^0 . . . ■ * I 

h 

( 17 j &q.) maiiiifaotures. 

( 18 ) Salt-/sire Manufactory. 

( 19 ) Soap factories. 


Woollen goods 
Other articled 




I at..! ve - ompoyed in *11.those industries. 

Alining 'Izrff approx imafe 

Manufactures 500,000 | estimate. 

Railways 210,000 J 

— - • 

982,000 or say. 

10 Lakhs of work people. 

Take the annual Avagos of each work¬ 
man on an average at 60 rupees, the total 
Avages receded Avould show an stnoiirtc of 
6 crores per year. 


The hands employed in all these concern 
together number about 500,000 and in some oi 
them the natives have a share as e . a., it 


Cotton Mills, Indigo-factories, Silk See, 


Foreign Exploitation is both direct and inlirect ,— direct as measured 
its import side in so far as it leads to the displacement 

by the growth of foreign industries in the country, and indirect as me 
of native products. a, 

toured by the expanding foreign trade on 
b, c y d make up the direct . 

Foreign 

(a) Agriculture. 

( b ) Mining ard Quarrying. 

(c) Manufactures. 

(d) Trade. 

( e ) Import-trade—it ■ 

Foreign trade. Inttrnal trade. 

I- 

Articles. 


1884-5. 

1886-7. 

£/. 

£ 

13,227,000 

20,172,000 

626,000 

928,000 

355,000 

508,000 

'608,000 

3,834,000 

71,000(’75 6) 

1,40,8000 

345,000 „ 

392,000 

717,000 

1,179,000 

341,000 

768,000 

443,000 

1,383,000 

. 

318,000 

2,080,000 

198,000in’75-6 

274.000 

867,000 

1,660,000 

6,427,000 

i 

6,476,000 
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the point of view of 'numbers, in vastly altered!) 

Spelative proportions. There are still our industrial classes, 
though they hold their ground on most precarious tenure. The 
agricultural classes stand firm, and our weavers ( Koshtees and 
Salees ), our dyers ( Nilaris and Raugaris ), our copper-smiths 
( Tambats), our oil-pressmen ( Telis ), our casters ( Otaris ), our 
blacksmiths ( Lobars ), our potters ( Kumbhars ), our leather- 
workers (Jingars and Mochis )&('., are all still alive, though 
only in the cramping atmosphere of rural life, and vastly reduced, 
in numbers, to attest the powerful vitality of our industrial 
organisation. The position of all those classes is now fiercely 
assailed and even threatened, but the fact that they still main¬ 
tain their footing is a most encouraging, bright fact, which goes 
a long way to relieve the otherwise thick gloom of our present 
situation." It is the main-stay of our hopes for the recovery of 
our lost industrial status in the world’s system. 

This feature apart, the general result is as we have described 
before ( 1) there is the sharp and enormous curtailment of our 
industrial field open to the industrial classes ; and ( 2 ) there is 
the alarming advance of the foreigners to a corresponding extent. 
We have seen the extent of the first evil, let us now turn to the 
second. The annexed sheet gives a synoptical view of what we 
may call the progress of foreign exploitation in the country. 

From this synopsis, it will be clear how broad and extended 
is the line of foreign exploitation in this country. It extends 
to every branch of our industrial field, and broadening down 
through a long zone of cotton, woollen, silk fabrics and metal 
manufactures, narrows itself at the close even so far as to 
embrace even such minor manufactures as tiles and ropes, and 
it measures the effect, till now, of that fierce competition of the 
superior industrial systems of Europe and America, to which 
this country has had to submit. (1) Agriculture apparently 
is the only industry of ours that is yet safe, but even here, the 
careful observer cannot fail to note that the state of things is^ 
such as to afford ground for grave anxiety. There is plenty of 
European capital waiting for investment in India, and high 
authorities like Sir J. Caird are already advising British in¬ 
vestors to buy up Zemiudari estates as one _ of the best India.n 
investments, (2) As to mining, the Indian field is entirely 
in foreign hands. The occupation of our Dhavads and Warekaris 
is gone and there is no fear to the foreigners of native rivalry 
here. We have neither the requisite knowledge nor the re¬ 
quisite means required for a successful working of our mines. 
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extension of European collieries in this country is a gi 
^ferm of foreign exploitation in this field of Indian industry and 
demands jealous watchfulness on our part. There are already 
70 collieries at work with an annual out-put of million tons. 
Coal is one of the indispensable auxiliaries of modern material 
progress, and we are bound to take care lest our splendid coal 
fields should all pass into adverse foreign possession and the 
supply of coal should become a foreign monopoly . Our coal is 
somewhat inferior in quality, but the extent of our coal fields is 
only surpassed by that of the United States, China , and Russia. 
It would seem to afford one of the most lucrative fields of in¬ 
vestment for the Indian capitalists—even more lucrative than 
the cotton or jute mills, and yet somehow our collieries are not 
in native hands. The concession, also, of extensive mining 
rights and privileges to European mining companies in whole 
provinces ( e> g . in Assam and the Nizam’s territory ) is another 
fact of equal seriousness, which we cannot but regard with 
grave apprehension. (3) In the department of trade 9 the 
foreign trade of the country, being exclusively the creation of 
foreign effort, continues still in foreign hands, barely one-tenth 
‘ falling to the share of the natives of the country. The skipping 
is foreign and so, also, are most of the exporting and importing 
agencies. As regkfds interridl trade, the railways represent a 
practical monopoly of the internal carrying trade of the country. 
The capital expended upon their construction is almost wholly 
foreign , whether they are owned by the Government or foreign 
Companies and their net profits go of course to the foreigner. 
Further it is worth remarking that the exporting and importing 
foreign merchants at the shipping ports are extending the 
direct operations into the interior, as is attested by the increas¬ 
ing activity of European Exchange Banks all over the country. 
Here, as elsewhere, our greatest weakness lies in our isola¬ 
tion and want of organised action, and our weakness evidently is 
rival’s strength. (4) But, above all, it is against our manu¬ 
facturing industries that the force of this foreign competition 
has been chiefly directed during the last half century through 
the agency of the import trade aided by the free trade and 
railway policy of the State, and it has had its effect in stamping 
out almost root and branch our urban industries and driving 
our urban industrial classes to the plough. The European 
industries that we see around us now in India do not seem to 
have concurred in any material degree to bring about this 
collapse of our urban industrial system $ on the contrary, it 
is the overthrow of this system under the blight of the 
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trade that has in a sense paved the way for the 
xl plantation of such foreign enterprises in the country, 
firstly by clearing the field of native competition and secondly 
by throwing out of work whole classes and thereby cheapening 
labour. And it is, now, those foreign industries that are 
completing the ruin of our manufacturing industries even in the 
remotest part of the country. The rural industries are threaten¬ 
ed with the fate which has already overtaken our urban trades 
and crafts. The tanneries at Cawnpore, for instance, have been 
at present working to oust the local Mochis, Jingars and 
Chambhars from their leather industry, which is one of the 
chief industries of the district. Similarly the woollen mills of 
the N. W. Provinces and the Punjab ( e. g . Elgin and Egerton 
Mills,) are working, as Mr. O’Connor tells us in his Trade 
Review for 1880-81 (vide page 40 ), “to displace the coarser 
kinds of woollen stuffs, blanketings, and such like, for common 
use, woven by hand. ” So also, again are the Pottery works 
of Ramganj and the numerous brass-ware factories directed 
against our local manufacture. This is one of those effects of 
this species of foreign exploitation, which must cause us the 
greatest anxiety. Our urban industries have well-nigh perished 
amidst the stress of foreign competition from without, as 
represented by the expanding import trade of the country. And 
now it is our rural industries that are threatened with a similar 
fate by foreign competition, directed so to speak from within , 
as measured by the growth of these competing European enter¬ 
prises in the country, and must succumb, unless we bestir 
ourselves in time. The fight here will be much tougher. 
Competition from within is harder and more formidable to face 
than competition from without. The foreign competitor, who 
remains in his own country, and taking all the advantages and 
disadvantages of his position, does his business, is not hall as 
formidable as one, who, while living in his own country, gets his 
business transacted out here and thereby combines the ad¬ 
vantages of his own and his rival’s position minus their 
disadvantages. 

We must in justice note that per contra these foreign 
-enterprises in the country at present give work and wages to 
above 10 lakhs of onr working people. This is a set-off, however 
poor and inadequate, against the enormous loss—loss of work, 
wages, profits, industrial status,—which they have inflicted on 
numerous classes of our industrial population. Further there 
is the moral effect of the prosperity of European concerns— 
which affords ground for satisfaction. The presence of these 
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;n enterprises in the country is slowly stimulating native 
_ s in that direction and we have now amongst us, in various 
provinces, enterprising native capitalists, competing, though as 
yet with only a moderate measure of success, with their foreign 
rivals in some of their concerns, notably iu the cotton, indigo, 
sugar, and silk industries, on their own ground, in their own 
field, and on their own lines. 


Having thus noticed separately the vast, perilous cur¬ 
tailment of the field of profitable work to the ruin of our in¬ 
dustrial classes and the alarming expansion of foreign exploita¬ 
tion in a corresponding measure, we will now. proceed to con¬ 
sider their combined economic effect in the condition of the 
national industries. This effect may be briefly characterised as 
a general, severe, serious industrial depression all over the field. 
It is a depression which probably is, in its magnitude, without 
precedent or example in the economic annals of the world, 
and which is unknown to the Political Economy of the West. 
It is this depression which is, as we conceive it, at the root 
of our present industrial distress, the prime source of our 
economic difficulties,—and the almost sole cause of our poverty 
and misery. It is, therefore, important to enquire into its 
nature and extent and causes. The industrial worker in India, 
as remarked before, is wanting neither in energy nor in 
enterprise. He is not indolent, nor is he thriftless/ and yet 
he has great and formidable difficulties besotting his path iu 
every direction. An enormous oter-crowding of the, industries, 
want of technical and scientij !.'* knowledge , insufficiency of 
capital and low credit, want of organisation, weakened motives 
to saving and self-help —are among the chief items in his don* 
catalogue of grievances. 


(A ) As to over-crowding of the industries, the evil is 
real and is due to that curtailment of the total national field for 
employment, open to our industrial classes, which has followed 
upon the progress of foreign exploitation in the country. A 
contracted field of work, with an increasing population to 
employ, must necessarily mean, unless that contraction should 
be accompanied by improvements in industrial methods and 
appliances,—which has not occurred in India—insufficiency of 
work or want of work for part of that population during at least 
part of the year, lieverting to a tabular statement given on a 
previous page, classifying the male adult industrial population 
of India, we find that of the total 72 millions, 4,741,000 are in 
the towns, while 674 millions are in the villages. VV'e may 
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ioi^hly assume—an assumption, however, some-what beyond 
le mark—that the Industrial, classes in the towns find fairly 
full and steady work the whole year round. No such assump¬ 
tion, however, can bo hazarded about the industrial population' 
itx our rural areas. The rural classes are distributed as follows 
( adult males only ) :— 

(a) Merchants and general dealers.1,139,000 

( b ) Manufacturers and other craftsmen...8,288,000 

( c ) Carriers ......1,290,000 

(d) Labourers.. 6,539,000 

( e ) Agriculturists..... 50,022,000 

Now, as regards class ( a ), looking at the number of 
villages in India *( 708,802 containing population upto 3,000 
souls ), we may say that class ( a ) ( merchants and dealers ) 
has, here in the villages, more or less full work during the 
twelve months of the year. But as to the other classes, they 
are more or less without work for part of the year. Class ( b ) 
consisting of manufacturers and other craftsmen has little or 
insufficient work during the rains and cannot secure fairly full 
work for the rest of the year. To put the fact arithmetically, 
we may take it that this class, which is 8| millions strong, 
has good work only for 8 months of the year. Classes ( c) and 
( d ) taken together form the labouring section of the rural 
population and are in a most woful plight in this respect. Field 
work is the one occupation by which they live, and this sort of 
work they get only for a few months of the year. The men are 
employed by the season, by the month or by the job and seldom 
permanently. While agricultural operations are in progress, 
they find work and lair wages too, but for several months of the 
year they go absolutely without work, say 5 or 6 months. They 
number close on 8 millions* Lastly as to the class (e ), the 
case is not so simple. Those, who hold wet-crop land, find 
good work all the year round. There is no Government return 
available to show what acreage of cultivated land in India is 
under wet crops, but on the basis of irrigation figures, it would 
seem that |tli of the total cultivated area is wet-crop land or 
say about 24 million acres $ so that 6 to 7 millions of our 
agriculturists may be taken to be so employed ; the rest 44 
millions have only dry-crop land, which gives them good work 
for about 231 days in the year v (vide Sir J. B. Peiie’s estimate 
in his Note, Appendix to Famine Commission’s Eeport, page 
164). The (question now is, what do they do during the 134 
days left to them ? Some engage themselves in cart-traffic, but 
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3Ee^Wmber of such must bo small. The total number of 
!!hC^e whole country not being more than 2 millions, evidently 
not more than that number can find work in this way. It is 
therefore safe to take it that the remaining 42 millions of our 
agriculturists have absolutely no work for them for 134 days of 
the year or 4£ months. This estimate takes no account of the 
waste of labour involved in the extreme smallness of agricul¬ 
tural holdings. In other words, as observed by the Famine 
Commissioners, “ the numbers who have no other employment 
than agriculture are in large parts of the country greatly in 
excess of what is really required for the thorough cultivation of 
the land ” ( vide Report, page 34). 

To sum up: 20£ million adult males are without work all 
the year round. This measures the extent of waste of industrial 
working energy, under the present conditions of industrial life 
in India, which impose upon large and numerous classes of our 
industrial population such enforced idleness. The waste of 
energy, converted into its money value at, say, 40 rupees per 
adult male per annum, represents a loss of 82 erores of rupees,— 
more than the whole gross revenue of the Indian Empire. Rut 
this is not all. This evil of over-crowding of the industries 
that we are considering makes itself felt in other directions also. 
It tends to bring down both the profits of industry and the 
wages of labour and leads to a general shrinkage of the in¬ 
dustrial standard of the community. Under another aspect, it 
is also demoralising, in that it breeds habits of indolence and 
helpless arid hopeless dependence most injurious to the industrial 
character of the population. This evil, however, is only one 
element in the general industrial depression of the country, 
connected with it, both as cause and effect. 

( B) There is another element, connected with the depres¬ 
sion, more as a cause than as an effect. It is the absence of 
technical training and improved methods and appliances of 
industry in the country . In consequence of these circumstances, 
the industrial worker in India stands at a manifest and vast 
disadvantage in the general competition. While the whole 
world around him is moving on and with astonishing rapidity, 
he alone is condemned to stand still, a bewildered spectator, 
helpless and hopeless in his enforced ignorance. The Indian 
agriculturist has no knowledge of the scientific methods of 
agriculture, nor has be at his command the improved appliances 
of husbandry and yet bas to meet face to face in the national 
markets of tne world his x\merican and Australian rivals, who 
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th. He does not know—nor is he yet taught to know— 
how to make two blades of grass grow where one grows now. 
Nor are his brother craftsmen, the Kosbtis,- the Kumbhars, the 
Lohars, better placed in this respect. They, too, are equally 
ignorant and equally resourceless. The present methods and 
appliances of our industrial classes, one and all—have been 
declared by experts to be rude, antiquated, and useless in these 
days ; our plough, our loom, our lathe, our forge—are alike 
condemned as bad and wasteful; and so are Our methods 
•ol working at these, and vet there is no improvement 
attempted in an} r of them. How far the evil of our present low 
earning power or under-production is due to this cause, it is not 
easy to say; but this is certain that, but for this absence of 
technical knowledge and scientific industrial appliances, the in¬ 
dustrial worker in India, gifted as he is xvitb superior industrial 
aptitude and superior artistic perception, would not have 
yielded the ground so readily as he has done to his foreign rival 
in the industrial race. Puck of his industrial collapse is 
distinctly due to this want of scientific knowledge and appliances 
in this country, and it is the same cause also "that is keeping 
him low in the general scale of industrial life. 

(C) There is yet another difficulty of a more formidable 
nature against which the industrial worker in thus country has 
to contend. It is the insufficiency of tvorking capital, coupled 
ivith low credit . As to the insufficiency of working capital 
available for industrial purposes, the fact is due to (1) the 
absence of any large amount of accumulated capital in the 
country and (2) a defective organisation of credit. Among the 
causes that keep down largq accumulation of capital may be 
mentioned the following :— 

( & ) ' The prolonged military anarchy of the pre-British 
period, with its insecurity of life and property, and general 
paralysis of .trade, with its devastating wars and plundering ex¬ 
peditions, with its violence and rapine of every species. 

(b) The material drain of the British period on the re¬ 
sources of India, sometimes described as India’s economic 
tribute to England,—a drain which has risen from 2 crores in 
1885 to close on 30 crores now during the last 54 years. The 
full measure of this drain is not the ratio it bears to the gross 
annual income of the country—which is about 6 per cent-~but 
its proportion to the net income after defraying the necessary 
expenditure of the year’s maintenance of the' Natives. And this 
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ortion is very nearly one-third. Full one-third of our net 
■national income going out of the country to meet our foreign 
liabilities, and bringing no economic return,—this is certainly a 
heavy loss to the country and goes a long way to account "for 
the small accumulations of capital it has to show. No nation 
can stand such a drain, and yet hold its own in the industrial 
field. Of late years this drain has been accelerated by the for¬ 
ward Public Works Policy and the Military Policy pursued by 
the Government of India, and the unprecedented fall in ex¬ 
change value of silver. To raise large loans from year to year 
on wasteful terms to meet more or less non-productive expendi¬ 
ture in a country admittedly deficient in capital, and where 
every farthing that can be spared is required for purposes of 
industrial development, and that too, under circumstances 
which render it not only practicable but highly expedient to 
borrow abroad, is at best questionable finance, and is certainly 
bad political economy, in so far as it has the effect of intercept¬ 
ing for non-productive outlay a portion of the country’s savings, 
which would otherwise go to increase the working capital of 
the country. 

( c ) Heavy losses caused in respect of agricultural and 
other out-turn by oft-recurring famines. There exist no data 
for even an approximate estimate of the loss due to the famiues 
of the last 50 years, but it would not be far wrong to put it 
at 400 crores, including loss of cattle. After 'an exhaustive 
review of the famines of the lasjt 109 years, the Famine Com¬ 
missioners say (vide Report, page 25):—“Taking all the 
21 famines and scarcities recorded in the last 109 years in any 
part of India, the proportion is 24 years of bad seasons to 
85 years of good,” i. e. two years of bad seasons and 7 of good 
in every 9 years. The loss of agricultural out-turn in a bad 
season is calculated at a half to three-fourths of the ordinary 
"out-turn, and thus, apparently, we lose, in every 2 years out 
of 9, full one or one-aud-a-half good years’ out-turn." In the 
remaining 7 years of this 9 years’ cycle, we are blessed with 
good seasons, but so rude and antiquated are our industrial 
methods aud appliances, and consequently so low is our average 
earning-power even in “ a good season”, that we are hardly able 
to lay up one-sixth of our annual income after meeting all 
necessary expenditure, so that in each cycle of 9 years, we may 
say that our surplus savings of those 7 years of plenty go for 
the most part to cover the deficits caused by the 2 years of 
drought and famine. As a net result, taking a full cycle of 
nine years, we find ourselves with but a very insignificant 
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nmrfgin of surplus saving available as industrial capital for 
future investment* The effect of recurring droughts and 
scarcities in reducing or rather annihilating the capital resources 
of the country during each cycle of 9 years, deserves special 
notice as showing bow enormous and extensive is the evil of 
our almost exclusive dependence on agriculture as the sole 
means of economic progress and prosperity ! 

(«?) Lastly, the low rate of savings in the country from 
year to year, due to the perilously small margin that is left be¬ 
tween what we can earn and what we are required to spend 
for our necessary expenditure. A table is given to show how our 
annual savings compare most miserably with those of other 
nations. While the United Kingdom can save 154 millions 
sterling, France 140, the United States 210, Germany 40, 
British India, with a population exceeding that of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and the United States of America together, 
is able to lay by only 5 crores of rupees. This smallness of our 
surplus savings is due to a variety of circumstances, among 
which may be mentioned the following :— 

( 1) Our low earning-poiuer both in the field of agricul¬ 
tural and in other industries—being hardly ^-th of that of 
United Kingdom. 

(2) The low margin for savings out of our gross earnings, 
is further reduced by heavy taxation• The pressure of public 
burdens is to be gauged by the ratio they bear, not to the gross, 
but to the net income of the nation. Our gross earnings have 
been officially estimated for Income-tax purposes at about 540 
crores, our necessary expenditure (let alone luxuries &c.) 
amounts to 450 crores, so that the net surplus left for other 
purposes is, say, about 90 crores. It is upon this amount of 
90 crores that the annual taxation of the country, amounting to 
50 crores, is levied. r £ hus, more than one half of our annual 
savings is swept into the public treasury to meet, what is for 
the most part, more or less non-productive expenditure. Of 
the remaining 40 crores, half is consumed to recoup the losses 
of famine years and the net average margin is not much over 
20 crores or one rupee per head of the population. What can 
be a greater economic evil than such a heavy drag upon our 
industrial progress put by the needs of the Exchequer ? 

(3) The motives to saving are necessarily in consequence 
extremely weak* These motives cannot be expected to be 
strong in a country where there is such extreme and helpless 
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. erty among the masses of the population as in British India. 
Thp majority of the people here live, admittedly, from hand to 
mouth almost on what may he described as little, better than 
prison fare, and not being able to save, hardly feel -4ny strong 
motive to save. -Jm perfect .security of tenure' coupled with bad 
’ seasons and heavy,assessments weigh down the agriculturists, 
while foreign competition, uncertainty of work, low wages arid 
poor profits take the heart out of all work in the case of the 
industrial classes and go a long way to accountant only for the 
absence of savings but also for the' prevalence of indebtedness 
among these classes. The only classes that can save araon " 
ns are :— ° 

(1) Superior land-holders (including Zemindars, Talok- 

dars, Malgujars &c.). 

( 2 ) Government servants of higher grade. 

( 3 ) Professionals—Lawyers, Medical Practitioners &c. 

( 4 ) Superior manufacturer. 

( 5 ) Merchants—particularly those engaged in the foreign 
trade of the country. ' ° 

(6) Bankers—including money-lenders. 

( 7) Superior Traders. 

It is not possible to estimate the numerical strength of 
these various classes that are able to save in this country, but 
it is certain that they constitute a very small minority of the 
nation, .ihe vast majority' do not and,cannot save. 

I rom the foregoing observations it will be seen what power¬ 
ful causes are in operation to keep oar accumulations of capital 
so low. The material exhaustion of the pre-British period, the 
ever-increasing material drain to England under British rule, 
intensified by the forward P. W. policy of the Government of 
India and the tail in the value of Silver, the enormous losses 
caused by recurring famines, small annual savings, combined 
with weakened motives and capacity to save—these and such 
like circumstances amply suffice to explain why with all our ■ 
wealth ot undeveloped material resources, we are not able to 
show any large amount, of accumulated capital in the country. 
But, again, what little capital we have and save is not all 
available to our industrial classes for purposes of productive 
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Lent, and the portion of it, that is available, is made 3b 
ble on terms scarcely compatible with success or prosperity 
of business in these days of severe competition. This is due as 
already suggested, to our defective organisation of credit. 
Disorganised credit in this country is an inherited evil—and 
notbiug has yet been done to remedy it. There is no banking 
machinery in this country such as we find in almost every 
foreign country of the world, organised for the purpose of 
bringing the lenders and the borrowers into close and sym¬ 
pathetic relations of mutual advantage. There are no chartered 
joint-stock banks of deposit and issue amongst us, such as those 
that exist in England, Scotland &c.., no land mortgage banks or 
credit fonciers such as those which thrive so well on the 
Continent of Europe. In old times, private individual bankers 
flourished and did large business, bur, even these have now given 
way to foreign competition. At the best, private banking* can 
never command the resources of capital sufficient to meet the 
legitimate requirements of trade and industry in the country. 
A. considerable stock oi capital thus lies comparatively idle, 
the classes that save not knowing how to place their savings at 
the disposal of the industrial classes with profit to themselves. 
The evil is further aggravated by the fact that the majority of 
those who can and do save are seldom iu close personal touch 
with the industrial classes in the country. Credit, resting on 
mutual personal confidence between the lending and the borrow¬ 
ing classes, independent of State-authority, or State support is 
a slow growth of long continue! habits of thrift and organised 
action such as we have not been blessed with for ages past. Here 
was a clear case, if any-where, made out for State interference, 
as being the one depository in the country of vast funds and 
of universal credit and confidence. The State had a peculiar 
responsibility placed upon it to utilize its agency and its 
credit to establish business relations between the saving and 
the borrowing classes by means of State aided or guaranteed 
banks of deposit and issue. Even Native Princes, like the late 
Maharaja of Indore recognised this obligation. The State 
need not spend a pie out of its own revenues, but if it only 
grants special facilities for recoveries, and, instead of lockin'*- 
up the Saving Bank deposit in its own securities, lends them 
out under proper guarantee to help bona fide enterprize, a 
great deal of solid good will result. The Government of India 
has not thought fit to go any further in this direction beyond 
giving some aid to the Presidency Banks. But banking in the 
country thus remains in the same crude disorganised state as 
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to/e, to the extreme inconvenience and injury of oar k 
«, . industry. This being so, it is not surprising to find that, 
whih our trades and industries are literally starving from 
insufficiency of capital, and our industrial classes especially in 
the villages are forced to borrow at from 20 to 40—even 50 per 
cent interest per annum, we have in the towns a considerable 
number of holders of Government securities amounting to, say, 
about 30 crores at present, content with 4 or per cent. in¬ 
terest ; about 260,000 Saving Banks depositors holding deposits 
of over 5 crores at less than 4 per cent and a still larger 
number of those who invest their savings in ornaments. The 


thus locked up in gold and silver 


large amount of ML... 
ornaments is measured by the net absorption of the precious 
metals in the country and has been estimated by a writer in this 
journal last year at 160 crores during the last 53 years. Taken 
together, we find that Government securities worth 30 crores, 
Savings Banks deposits worth 5 crores, and ornaments worth 
160, or a total of nearly 200 crores, are practically lost to the 
industrial classes of the country owing to the absence of any 
State guaranteed credit organisation or conducting medium 
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between the lending and the borrowing classes. The capital 


that actually finds its way into industrial channels, under our 
present defective arrangements, is consequently neither cheap 
nor abundant; and rates of interest range exorbitantly high all 
over the country and more so in the rural than in the urban 
districts. While in the towns it is possible, as in Gujrat, for 
first class borrowers, such as bankers and large traders, to raise 
money at 6 to 9 per cent interest on personal credit, rates vary¬ 
ing from 15 or 18 to 24 per cent are charged in the Deccan 
Districts for similar loans, and various classes—particularly at 
the lower levels,—including agriculturists and hand-loom-weav¬ 
ers ( as in Nagar ) can seldom raise money at less than 24 to 36 
per cent interest l When property is mortgaged, the rates of 
interest are somewhat lighter; which circumstance shows clearly 
that rates are higher for personal loans, because of the low 
credit of the borrowers, and the great risks attending the 
recovery of such loans. The following table taken from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary shows how disadvantageous is the position 
of the industrial worker in this matter of capital and interest 
charged on it:— 
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engaged in Banking and rate of interest. 
- ----. .. 


§L 


'3 .tiff r . . 

U. Kingdom. 

Franffi. 

Millions £. 

840 

205 

285 

166 

27 

26 

Amount p. c. 

25 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7. 

Rate of interest per cent. 

3-2 

3- 9 

4- 3 

4*7 

3-6 

3-4 

Germany.. 

Austria .. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Europe. 

1852 

6 

3-7 

U. States. 

531 

10 


Canada.... 

35 

8. 


Australia...... 

85 

30 

... 

India . 

50 

2 

12-36 


Though thus placed at an immense disadvantage in respect 
of available working capital, industrial India has yet to compete 
with these nations of the world. Cheap and abundant capital 
means good and profitable business, and per contra whore capital 
is scarce and dear, and rates of interest are high, there business 
cannot have much chance of success. Much credit is, however 
due to the people ol Madras for their spirited exertions in the 

matter of providing banking facilities for the trade and industry 

of the .Province. 1 hcv hate at present 268 such Associations 
formed on the joint-stock principle for banking, lending &c/ 
working with a capital of about 2 crores. Similar Associations 
exist here and there in isolated places, but all these taken to¬ 
gether form but a drop in the ocean and the wide-spread and 
deep-seated evil of disorganised credit still continues almost 
untouched to seriously hamper the material progress of the 
country. 

( E) But there is yet one more serious disadvantage 
under which our industrial classes are at present labouring m 
this country, as compared with those of other countries. While 
all over Europe, America, and Australia, there is not to be 
found a single trade nor a single industry but has its central 
representative Association with a vast and ramified net-work 
of local and subordinate branches, there is in this country a 
comparative absence of any such organised action of industry 
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e specially in its higher and more developed forms, 
no doubt, all over, a strong, solid substructure of such 
industrial organisations in our rural trade guilds and caste 
(e.g. of the Punjab, the N\ W. Provinces and Oudh) with 
their Punchayats and headmen ( 0 . g- as those of Gujrat, 
Ahmedabad) but this vast though crude form of organised 
industrial energy is at present running to waste partly for 
want of effort on the part of our industrial leaders to turn them 
to account, and partly because of the absence of a strong super¬ 
structure of more developed Associations to establish a com¬ 
plete chain of industrial associati ve action. 

Our trades and craftsmen and manufacturers are the great¬ 
est sufferers in this respect from the absence of higher in¬ 
dustrial organisation. The foreign trade of the country with 
an aggregate value of over 180 crores is for the most part in 
foreign hands, aud its profits amounting to 20 crores and more 
are lost to our. trading classes. In the internal trade of the 
country also, they are slowly losing ground. A few central 
trading firms with local branches at the shipping ports and 
on the" main lines of communication with foreign countries, 
working under a good system of credit, would remedy this evil,, 
but there is as yet no initiative taken any-where in this con¬ 
nection. So, again, some of our artistic industries are solely 
dependent for their very existence on European trading enter¬ 
prise. The silver-work of Orissa requires the local agency of 
European firms to find for it a profitable sale in the markets 
of Europe, the shawl industry of Kashmere is similarly con¬ 
trolled by local agents of English and French firms stationed 
at Amritsar and other chief towns in the Punjab* Indian 
pottery (of Sind), carved wood-work (Ahmedabad) and superior 
silk fabrics are slowly going through this same process. 
Similarly in the field of our industries and minor crafts the 
native share in joint-stock enterprise is almost nil, excepting 
what we have in the cotton mills in this Presidency, while all 
over Europe, America, and Australia, there is not a branch 
of industry in which such associative effort is not found de¬ 
veloped to a more or less high degree of perfection. In Great 
Britain, there were established during 20 years from 1862-82 
no less than nearly 20,000 such joint-stock companies working 
with a capital of 2,325 millions sterling or on an average of 
£ 116,700 per company ; similar progress is recorded of several 
other countries-—notably France. It need scarcely bo pointed 
out how this one single fact—the comparative absence of associa¬ 
tive industrial enterprise in the country—places us at a terrible 
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intage in the general industrial competition, Our presen 
-ner what tew we have still left amidst the general 
wreck: -continue still to be the divided individual concerns of old 
times, admitting of no large expansion—giving no scope to a 
. arge investment of capital, or to any substantial improvement 
m their working methods and appliances 5 and unless there 
should be some immediate improvement in their working basis 
and structure, their extinction, we fear, in the lace of 
Euiopean competition from within and from without, is but a 
question of time. 


) There remains one more difficulty still to notice in 
tue path ot the industrial worker in the country. It is the 
absence of a strong, resolute spirit, due to long depression-a 
weakness of the moral fibre, which makes a man hopeless in 
his helplessness. The Indian workman is really in a pitiable 
plight, and reels Ins growing inability to help himself in the 
presence ot the foreign competition to which he is exposed and 
ot the aggressive action of the State in many directions. We 
f. “hjt “ie btnte in this country is assuming to itself time- 
tions .which are peculiarly those of private enterprise and doing 
. itself, by its own agency, the things which ought to be left 
to Indian private enterprise, or, at any rate, which Indian 
private enterprise duly subsidized if necessary ought to be £ot 
to do tor itself Post Banks and Money Older systems, State 
i actories, land Improvement Loans suggest instances in point. 
Jiut, further, we confess, the whole Public Works policy of the 
Government ot India, with its huge budget and huge working 
machinery regarded from this point of view, appears to us 
singularly barren of moral effect, and seems to suggest a ques- 
tion of great importance. A bout 380 crores ( 180 on Railways, 
1?0 on ordinary Public Works, 30 on Irrigation! have been 
hitherto spent on Public Works, in the country daring the last 
40 years, and, it may be asked, what moral effect" has this 
enormous expenditure had in stimulating the industrial swirit 
and independent effort of the Indian people in this field 1 as 
similar expenditure did secure in France in the first half of this 
century i Has it led to any large work of the kind being taken 
up by native private enterprise? No doubt, the works are 
carried out; the money is spent, the establishments-the 

e JfT, erS m d ***!" T n ~ are P aid > but what is the educational 
ettect ? Planned and executed by State agency, carried out and 
maitamed at the cost of State funds, managed and supervised 
by a State Department, the works are there, before the eyes of 
the people, but carry no lessons and suggest no emulation. 
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■'zsayvi aonntry like India,- the planning and execution~d 
these works would afford the finest training, school for calling 
ont and disciplining the bestiodastrial e. ergies ofoacmnmunity, 
bat as they are now carried out by foreign agency ancl still 
subsidized foreign capital and skill, they serve to keep them in 
a perpetual statu pupillari , and make them feel more and more 
helpless in their poverty. The industrial worker m this 
country does not unfortunately breathe in that bracing and 
stimulating atmosphere of free,independent, vigorous actiou of 
modern Europe and America, and he may well, be excused, 
if he feels himself unable to compete with the State m the 
economic field, no less-perbaps even more^than with his 
foreign competitor. Whatever its origin, there is that teeling 
of hel plessness, active in his breast, which hampers, not a 
little, his “efforts to elevate himself. The feeling is there, to 
damp his energies and paralyse his efforts in the industrial field, 
while the whole competing world arontid him is full ot spirit, 
full of confidence and lull of buoyant hope,* sure of success. It is 
not possible to appraise in pounds, shillings and; .pence the 
material injury §uch a feeling is doing, but that it is great and 
serious, more serious than results from all the other causes 
of depression;noticed above, taken together, is beyond dispute. 

Thus, then , it appears on a general view of our econo¬ 
mic position that competition from within paid without of tire 
foreigner, absence of technical skill and of improved appliances 
and processes, insufticiency r o! (japtal coupled with disorga- 
niaed credit, the poverty of our joiot^toek entorpvise aud a feel- 
vqo of Jielpleasness- thesa are some of the chief difhcuities Wiaer 
whkiidk^ industrial worker in this country has ,_tq, 
labouring under them, has to hold his own, i» ; tlm held against 
rivals in possession of superior resources; ami advantages. We 
have no space here to inquire in-any particular detail how he 
stamlsiii respect of the few: industries that are still open to his 
energies aud efforts. The general state of ; these industries we 
have’characterised before ,as one of severe ykpresston —a de- 
•mess-ion in which the normal economic conditions ot industrial 
life and activity are almost reversed. We however propose to 
: enter: upon a more detailed analysis of this, depression, taking 
in order the three leading; divisions of industry agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade, in a.future issue. 

I-rom the foregoing it. is abundantly clear that the geueral 
poverty of the country, which we so much .deplore, has its 
Qqigo ct foi'iS in this lumentable prostration of its entire in- 
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^ "system On a broad survey of the situation, we find, 
lending all over the field, (1 ) an indusiridl depressions so 
acute and so extreme as to be rapidly verging ori a condition of 
industrial paralysis 5 apd (2) an industrial K dead-toe k y so 
serious that, unless removed and terminated by tiinely action, 
•ijt threatens to render* any ameliQralb'iou ’ of the present position 
practically impossible. 

(1) Industrial depression :—All our industries are in 
distress, and the whole system has come to rest on a false and 
nan-economic basis—the industrial worker working all rouud 
for little more than a bare living. The Ryot drives his plough, 
the Knmbhar turns his wheel, the Koshti is busy at his loom, 
the Tali at his press—but, though' working all day, thev earn 
little beyond their daily bread ; they are plodding Without in¬ 
centive to work, without nerVe and witliout 11 hope 5 therri ik no 
spur to industry, no stimulus to self-reliant activity, ho enter- 
,prise to make success sure. The industrial classes still exist, 
but are disheartened and dispirited, knowing not I 16 W to help 
themselves'and hold their own, as against the pushing, go-alifiad 
foreigner, and feel as if condemned, by the weakness of their 
position,^ to stand by'arid look on, while he is vigorously exploit¬ 
ing the field, which By right of birth is their owii. Nor is. this 
all. There is, besides, an (2) industrial dead-lock of an 
alarming nature under present circumstances—all industiral 
imppyemeutp seem effectually barred. No, savings can be and 
are made ; and there are no effective motives to saving. No 
accumulations 0 /industrial capital exist in the country, and no 
new capita] accumulates or can accumulate. Credit is ,1'dw and 
disorganized, a,nd nothing is done tp rehabilitate and re-organise 
it as an indispeusablo aid to industrial advance. Hereditary 
industrial skill is dying away, and there is as yet ( except in 
isolated centres ) no serious effort made to promote the technical 
training of the industrial classes. There is lastly no strong 
industrial organisation in the country to help the struggling in¬ 
dustrial worker. This being so, little wonder, if* no iiew in¬ 
dustrial developments are attempted or can be attempted. Old 
industries are fiisfc collapsing, and no new ones are started. The 



without work, and larger still without inefficient work. The 
result is seen in the' wretched ag^regite odt-turii of 6\il? national 
industries—an annual national incomo barely sufficient for 
H llhe^Aily mahitgpauce charge of the country/ There are no 
prudential checks on oyer-population, and the normal growth,of 
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population in ordinary years is violently swept away when 
famine comes, as it does come, more frequently than ever it did 
before. We have thus confronting us the deplorable spectacle 
of a whole community brought down to a dead low level—the 
level of a bare and hand-to-mouth subsistence, and struggling 
and struggling, in vain, in its helpless poverty, to rise from the 
slough of misery. But there is little cause for surprise in such a 
situation, when viewed in the light of the difficulties of the in¬ 
dustrial worker iu India, dwelt upon in detail in the preceding 
pages. 

Less and less work for the growing hands and less and 
less foodfor the growing mouths —this sums up our general in¬ 
dustrial position, and defines the problem we have to solve. 
Already 40—60 millions of our countrymen are condemned “ to 
go through life on insufficient food80 millions and more earn 
at present only “ a fair and diminishing subsistence and more 
than £ the population of the country has no work to turn to all 
the year round. In 10 years more, the population of British 
India will be 25 millions more, unless famine happens to relieve 
the pressure, and the practical question of the immediate future 
is, how can work and food enough be found for these growing 
millions. 

The question, as will be seen, is essentially an industrial 
question, and can only find its solution in a general movement 
of industrial reform and revival. 

How to initiate such a movement, is one of the most press¬ 
ing problems of the day, and it is this problem, which a 
National Industrial Conference, such as the Hon. Mr. Ranade 
advocates, has to consider, and on the right solution of which 
depends the happiness of millions upon millions of our toiling 
brethren. 

It is no part of the plan of this paper to suggest for the 
consideration of the proposed Conference a comprehensive con¬ 
structive scheme of industrial reform, and we fully recognise 
the difficulty of formulating any cut and dried scheme to order.. 
We will therefore content ourselves with only briefly indicating 
our own line of thought on the subject, with a view to start 
discussion, and help the practical, consideration of effective 
remedies. 

( 1) First of all, the pressure of the existing congestion 
is so great that we consider some immediate relief to it is a 
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preliminary to the administration of permanent tonic 
M$/io the system of the national industries, whose opera¬ 
tion must necessarily be sl6\v. We observe with pleasure that 
the question of emigration and inter-migration within the coun¬ 
try from congested to less populous tracts is engaging the 
serious attention of the Government of India ; and all that the 
Conference will have to consider in this connection is how best 
we can co-operate with Government in giving effect to this 
measure of immediate relief. A State-aided scheme of emigra¬ 
tion is the measure to be thought of in this connection. The 
migration should be conducted on the old liberal plan, by which 
native rulers in former times turned deserts into thriving centres 
of rural population. It should not take the individual emigrant 
from his home, but take a whole village community organized 
under its heads and with all its members, and maintain the 
new colonists for the first year or two, and encourage them by 
long and liberal leases of free-bold tenure. The distances should 
not be prohibitive, and the condition of life in the new land not 
entirely unlike the old home. The attempts hitherto made 
have been wanting in all these elements, and were found to 
fail. The laissez faire policy cannot be adopted with safety, 
but the State should do its best to undo the mischief which is 
in part due to its own measures. 


But, then, we must not forget 
give only temporary relief, and can be 


that such a measure can 
no permanent cure for 
our present evils; and the Famine Commissioners truly remark, 

*‘no remedy for present evils can be complete, which does not 
include the introduction of a diversity of occupations, through 
which the surplus population may be drawn from agricultural 
pursuits and led to earn the means of subsistence in manu¬ 
factures or some such employment, ” What is wanted is a 
reconstruct'ion of our industrial system on the basis of a 
“ diversity of occupations. ” 

Such industrial re-construction, to he of real value and 
solid fruit, must emanate from the people themselves, with 
State aid, if necessary* The field of effort is theirs; the work 
must be their own. And however they might with justice ask 
for State help at initial stages, they must after all learn to help 
themselves, and improve their own industrial position among 
the nations of the world. They must shake off the enforced 
inaction of centuries, and bestir themselves into fruitful activity. 
Our industrial classes have, no doubt, here hard up-hill work to 
do, but they must do it; others will not do it for them. They 
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lustleari; to combine and to act.. Combined action is wi 
an indispensable necessity, without which we cannot take even 
a single forward move. We have a hundred things to do before 
we can place ourselves in line with the other nations of the 
world and these we can never hope to achieve except by combin¬ 
ed, systematic effort. Various lides may be suggested on 
which such combined effort requires, in the present circum¬ 
stances of the country, to be particularly directed. A few hints 
may be ventured upon here:— 

(a ) In the first place, it is clear that our whole industrial 
system essentially rests on the basis of isolated, individual effort, 
and that combined action, in matters industrial, is, more than 
in matters political, a thing comparatively unknown. And, 
yet, in these days of fierce competition, joint-stock enterprise 
must be our one stand-by. Let us therefore spare no pains to 
organise, wiberever we can, industrial concerns on this joint- 
stock principle— beginning in urban areas and descending to 
rural communities—utilizing for the purpose the existing sub¬ 
sidiary organisations in the country. The native Cotton Mills 
of Bombay mark a bold effort in the new field, and the In¬ 
dustrial Conference will have to consider, under what conditions 
and in respect of what branches of industry, this system of 
joint-stock enterprise admits of expansion. As a necessary 
preliminary to it, we would suggest the organisation of Pro- 
vincial Industrial Surveys , with a view to ascertain the present 
condition and prospects of the different industries in the various 
Provinces. Such information would be highly useful for practi¬ 
cal guidance. 

( h ) Again, it is clear that though the commerioal deal¬ 
ings of British India are largo in volume and extend over a 
wide area, we have really no control over our own or other 
markets, and that all our trade, internal and foreign, is wholly 
under foreign control. This is not a healthy or desirable state 
of things. Wo must have, as far as possible, our own dealings 
in our own hands. With a view to this, we would advocate the 
formation of native exporting and importing agencies in India 
as well as, along the main arteries of communication, m foreign 
countries— working on a system of well-orgaoised credit. The 
Khojas and the Parsecs of Bombay have set an example in this 
respect by their establishments in China and Eastern Africa, 
and can furnish a contingent of merchants for extra Indian 
work in this connection. 

(c) It is also a most regrettable feature of our present 
economic position that wo have not yet begun to take any part 
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development of our own mineral resources. Cheap" 
_Ties of coal and-iron are a prime necessity of modern in¬ 
dustrial work, and we must beware lest we should suffer, bv our 
inaction, our mines to pass under foreign control. We would 
have naMve mining companies formed for the purpose. They 
will have to be worked under foreign supervision for tbe present, 
but in course of time, this necessity will cease. 

(rf) Similarly, with regard to our skipping trade, we 
should endeavour to have our own shipping as far as might bo 
practicable. Even the merchants of Persia have a line of their 
steamers, an i we do not see much difficulty in the wav of our 
having our own. A beginning at least should be made in the 
direction. Three Skipping Companies for Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta would not be too many even for the start. 

( e ) So, again, Europe and America offer a splendid 
market for our art-products. But some organization is needed 
to extend a demand for them, and thereby revive our art- 
industries. 


(/) But, above all, we want strong Provincial Central 
Associations to watch our interests and guide our efforts in this 
direction/ 

If we go about the work in some such way, we are con¬ 
fident, a great deal might be achieved. But, it is evident, such 
a combined movement of popular self-help in the industrial 
field can only oe a sW growth of time and happier influences. 
And, in the present conditions of industrial life in India, under 
which there is general sense of hopeless helplessness all over— 
a mournful result of an adverse past—it is chimerical to ex¬ 
pect such a self-helping movement to come spontaneously from 
the people themselves, unaided and vm-eucouragod by the 
,State. Government in India has here a solemn obligation to 
discharge, and an imperative duty to perform. Life is wanting 
to the entire industrial system of the country ; the industrial 
workers work, but feel helpless and hopeless, and no unaided 
improvement can b 3 hoped for from them. In such a condition 
of industrial paralysis, the obvious function oi the State is to 
infuse life into the decaying organism by its helpful action, 
ter inspire the industrial worker with hope and stimulate his 
activity, so as to make him an effective agent for the national 
work of industrial reform. The Government of India has here 
no novel experiment to try, no untried departure to take, but 
has simply to follow the plain guidance of experience. In the 
early part of this century, the Governments of France, 
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, __ ^ t _other countries of Continental Europe ha 

very analagous problem to solve after the exhaustion of the 
Napoleonic wars. They were called upon to deal with a 
similar state of industrial depression and industrial deadlock- 
similar to what we have in India, though not in so intensified 
a form, and aggravated, as with ns, by the fierce competition 
of the powerful industrial organisation of England. But the 
far-sighted statesmen, who controlled the destinies of those 
countries, did not trouble themselves with academic considera¬ 
tions of laissez faire nor again with the fascinating doctrines 
of Free Trade. They boldly adopted an active economic policy 
of reformed land-laws, protective duties, industrial subventions 
and bounties, and measures of technical education all with, a 
view to rehabilitate their national industries by re-infusing life 
and activity into the decaying mass. The practical results of 
such a judicious and courageous economic policy are apparent in 
the solid material progress and industrial helpfulness of these 
countries, and more than fully justify its original adoption 
and the hopes built upon it. Such a policy of active State 
• - -both moral and material—has of course only a temporary 


help- 


application. It is required only for a time and for a particular 
purpose, and iu a particular state of national industrial life—in 
which the people are unable to help themselves without such 
extraneous aid. As soon as the purpose is attained, and the 
tone of industrial life so far improved that the people might be 
safely let alone and trusted to help themselves, the policy loses 
its raison d'etre and will have to be given up. But until such 
a time comes, when the industrial life of a community might be 
left to develop itself without outside interference, there is 
nothing in the policy out of harmony with the highest conception 
of State functions in this matter. The State embodies the 
collective moral strength of a community, and where that com¬ 
munity, through the incidents of its historic past, is unable to 
help itsef, the State is bound to help it to help itself. Looking 
at the question before us from this point of view, we entirely 
agree with those who think that the State in India is bound in 
duty to exert its moral influence—which it can easily do, and 
with the most extensive effect—and re-iufuse invigorating life 
into our present paralysed system of industrial life. It is such 
vivifying, helpful activity of the State that is at present in¬ 
dispensably necessary in India. In this connection, we 
cordially endorse the following far-seeing observations of 
Mr. Justice Cunningham, from his * British India and its 
Rulers,’ pages 235-36 :— 
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,,^ere is a tendency in the minds of Englishmen to con- 1 
.•siOer-tfiat camps, courts, and jails, make up thoentire round of 
the functions of Government, and that so long as there are 
soldiers to fight, magistrates to administer justice, and police¬ 
men to keep order, the State may with propriety and advantage 
leave industrial enterprise to take care of itself. This doctrine, 
which may be sound in Europe, is as certainly quite inapplicable 
to India. Although protection from foreign .invasion, the 
maintenances! order, and the diffusion-of a feeling, of security 
are conditions precedent to all industrial progress, the accom¬ 
plishment of thesoin valuable objects does not complete the 
task of the Government; the direct, deliberate, systematic pro¬ 
motion of industrial enterprise is though a later,' not ,a less im¬ 
portant duty, and its thorough recognition by the State would,, 
I believe, be the most important administrative reform, of 
which the Indian.system is at present susceptible^, 

The State'in India has only to borrow a leaf from the 
history of European economic statesmanship, and give to the 
industrial classes of this country such-stimulating material and 
moral aid as they indispensably require. We shall not; of 
course, be justified in expecting impossibilities or making im¬ 
possible demands for such State aid ; but wo do contend that, 
in the present circumstances of India, we are entitled to such 
assistance from Government as will restore our industrial life to 
its normal tone of selt-re'iant energy. We will rfow briefly 
indicate the main directions in which such helpful intervention 
of the State is urgently called for in onr present economic 
condition. 

( 2 ) First of all, we will press on the favourable notice 
of Government Oaptaiu Beauclerk’s scheme of State-aided native 
industries on the basis of State-borrowed or State-guaranteed 
capital. 

If the State goes out of its way to borrow crores of rupees- 
to push on State Railways and Canals in ordef to increase the 
facilities to trade and open up the country, there can surely lie 
no objection on principle to its undertaking the more importint 
function of pioneering enterprise in this direction, in the 
matter of the coal mining industry and the tea and cinchona, in¬ 
dustry, the State has actually followed this policy, though in a 
halting way. The Dutch in the Netherlands systematically 
adopted this policy of encouraging the growth of industries by 
State aid in money and skilled supervision. If the Government 
here had during the last 30 years similarly helped enterprise 
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the guarantee it gave to railways and canals, there is* 
e doubt that the industrial situation would not have been so 
hopeless as it now seems to be. Government is the largest 
consumer in India of many kinds of manufactured articles, and 
if it had taken care to produce those articles here, instead of 
importing them at ruinous rates from England, there would 
have been no breach of the laws of Free Trade. In respect of 
articles it did not require for its own consumption, it could 
certainly encourage the first pioneers of enterprise by a system 
of guarantees. Even civilized Europe has its system of bounties 
and subsidies to the Sugar industry, aud, in France, to Steam 
Navigation. All over the world, the domestic manufacturer is 
favoured by a system of prohibitive Import duties. It is there¬ 
fore not asking too much, if we, in common with Mr. Justice 
Cminingham and Captain Beaucierk, put in a word for a State 
guarantee to the pioneers of industrial enterprise. Without 
a heroic measure like this, no good will result by mere tinkering 
resolutions to stimulate local enterprise. 

Of course it would not be fair to build too much upon this 
scheme of State support, as it will take years and years before 
the public mind is educated enough to accept it. Self-help is, 
after all, the sheet-anchor of real progress, individually and 
collectively, in this matter, and we think, there is still enough 
of moral strength left in our industrial life, which can be trust¬ 
ed to supply the basis we require for our new departure. We 
want State aid only at the initiatory stages and for a time. 

(3) Our agricultural classes are depressed, because they 
over-crowd the field, they subdivide their little holdings, they 
are entirely dependent on the seasons, they have no wastes to 
graze their cattle upon, they have no capital of their own, and 
cannot borrow except at ruinous rates, their assessment has 
no fixity about it, and they have no knowledge and skill to 
adapt their labour to suit the ever-varying conditions of modern 
life. The State regards itself as the landlord, and in its deal¬ 
ings with these classes, it is bound to do what a prudent land¬ 
lord does all the world over. The State is bound to bo more 
liberal than a private landlord, because it has the monopoly of 
land. To induce self help aud self-reliance in its tenantry, it 
has hitherto done only one thing effectively,—namely, improved 
the communications of the country, and in some places dug 
canals. It has promised its help to the tenants for improve¬ 
ments, but the promise has been observed in the letter and 
broken, in the spirit. It has promised fixity of tenure, but that 
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e remains unfulfilled to this day. In view of these 
. itions, it appears to us that the reform, first and foremost 
in importance, in the interest of onr economic progress, is the 
concession of & permanent settlement of the Land Revenue at 
least m the older Provinces, as sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in 186~ and re-affirmed in 1865. It is a measure of vital 
relorm, which would at once give to our agricultural industry 
the moral stimulus it so sorely requires for its healthy growth, 
and would otherwise immensely help in improving the general 
tone of our industrial life. The measure would be a blessing 
to the Ryots and a source of prosperity to the land. The 
foundations of the material prosperity of Prussia were laid in 
the early part of this century by the' land legislation of Stein 
and Hardenberg, which freed the land from feudal burdens 
and created a strong peasant-proprietor class. 

We would also submit this most needed reform for the 
favourable consideration of our native Princes and Chiefs, whose 
attitude of indifference on the subject is to ns perfectly un¬ 
accountable. A strong prosperous peasantry « a bulwark of 
economic strength as well as of political stability. 

(4) Further, we would go in for a comprehcnshe system 
of State-aided technical education. Bat, in this matter, Gov¬ 
ernment is now fully alive to, and recognises, its obligation, 
and the country has to acknowledge with pleasure and gratitude 
the vigorous steps that are being taken in the different Provinces 
under its initiative. The Governments of Lord lteay and 
Sir Stuart B lyley deserve special credit in this connection. On 
this point, however, we incline to the view that, before adopt¬ 
ing final measures, Government would best consult the general 
interests; if it would appoint a mixed Commission of Inquiry 
of European and Native experts to ascertain the industrial re¬ 
sources, wauts, and aptitudes, in this matter of technical 
framing, of the different Provinces, and formulate a well-con¬ 
sidered, comprehensive scheme on the subject in the light of the 
information so gathered by an industrial survey. The question 
is one of vital importance, and no financial exigencies should, 
we think, be allowed to stand in the way of a satisfactory 
scheme being decided upon and carried out. 

(5) We have also another suggestion to submit on this 
point. We consider that, in the present circumstances of the 
country, pure Indian training and Indian experience alone 
would not suffice for practical guidance in tiie new departure. 
Both China and Japan, self-governing countries, have found this- 
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solved the problem by sending out every 
WJWil youths to study the arts and sciences iu the great 

seats of learning and commerce in Europe and America ; and 
we would venture to recommend the foundation of a large 
number of technical scholarships to enable Indian students trom 
our technical schools to proceed to Europe to further prosecute 
their studies in the great Technological Institutes of Germany 
and France, and the Work-shops and Factories of England and 
America. We would press this recommendation on the special 
attention of our Native Princes and Chiefs. 

(6) Again, there is another matter of vital importance, 
in regard to which we would earnestly invoke Government aid. 
We mean, the re-organisation of credit. Credit is, so to speak, 
the “ motor-muscle ” of industrial activity, and nothing is so 
helpful and necessary to the prosperity of business and industry 
in a country as cheap banking facilities. Well-organised credit 
institutions are one of our most pressing wants, and yet nothing 
is more clear than that, in the present circumstances of the 
country, unaided private enterprise is altogether unequal to the 
task of organising any such institutions. In Madras, no doubt, 
spirited eliort is being made is this direction, but we are not 
sanguine of its eventual success. Here, then, as it seems to us, 
there is a legitimate field for Government intervention in aid 
of national industries. What is required is the interposition 
of the moral authority and unlimited credit of the State in a 
matter, iu regard to which private enterprise is powerless ; and 
we would appeal to the Government of India as well as to 
the Governments of Native States to consider ii they cannot 
advantageously give to Indian private effort in this field the 
moral and material help it stands so much in need of. Go¬ 
vernment need not spend a pie out of its own revenues. It. is 
the great banker and custodian of the deposits, of the saving 
classes, and all that it has to do is to allow facilities to the 
borrowing classes to draw upon this money by a properly re¬ 
gulated system of State supervised and guaranteed laud-mort¬ 
gage banks and credit institutions. We want a large organisa¬ 
tion of joint-stock banks ( of both deposits and issue ) working 
under State direction and control. * Government will not, as 
we have said above, have to spend a farthing but will only have 
to give futilities for the recovery of debts, make its district 
balances available to them, and provide controlling audit. Even 
now it does this in the case of the Presidency Banks to a 
small extent; and we desire it to enlarge the field of its use- 
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is. There are State-aided credit institutions all our 
urope, America and Australasia, and there is no reason why 
India alone should be denied the boon. 


In this connection, we may note en passant that . Govern¬ 
ment has conceded in 'principle the justice of our demand in 
the matter. We would refer to a recent blue-book on the 
subject of Agricultural Banks in India, which contains the 
correspondence relating to the proposals of the Poona Com¬ 
mittee who offered to start a Land Bank on condition of Gov¬ 
ernment affording special facilities for recovery of advances, 
and foregoing its claim of enhanced revenue for a time. We 
find, from this “ correspondence ”, that the question is-no 
longer one of principle but only one of a working-plan. On 
the question of priuciple, the' authorities in India concur in 
recognising the necessity and expediency of giving such Gov¬ 
ernment help to these efforts, and even Lord Kimberley ex¬ 
presses his “ sympathy ” with “ the objects aimed at by those 
who at different times have advocated the establishment of 
State-aided agricultural banks in India”. As in the'case of 
agricultural , so in that of other Banks* we may take it that the 
question of principle is finally settled. The difficulties that now 
surround the subject are of a practical nature, and relate to a 
working-plan ; and it is not too much to hope that these diffi¬ 
culties will before long be got over and a working-plan devised 
and carried out, thereby conferring upon the industrial worker 
in this country the blessing which his - foreign compeer enjoys 
all over the civilized world—the blessing of cheap banking. 

( 7) Besides, we might also require, as we proceed in our 
new efforts, Government help in some such matters as initial 
industrial experiments, establishment of industrial museums, 
organisation of industrial exhibitions, creation of village forests 
&c. &c. But these are minor matters and involve no large 
question of policy. 

Thus then (1 ) a systein of judicious emigration, (2) State 
help to pioneers of enterprise, (3) a permanent settlement 
of Land Revenue, ( 4) a comprehensive scheme of State-aided 
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sal education, (5) the establishment of State-aided ball 
leposit and issue, and (6) Slate scholarships on the plan 
followed in China or Japan—these measures embody, iu our 
opinion, in the main, the sort and extent of State-aid that we 
seem to requite for the new effort. They are all in entire 
harmony with the teaching of modern European experience. 
And what is more encouraging and gratifying in the matter is 
that, Government more or less admits the justice of the obliga¬ 
tion in respect of most of them, though still doubtful about 
their feasibility and reason, hesitating and halting by reason of 
the financial difficulty. But these doubts will be removed with 
time and experience, and wo feel confident that India will 
have, before many years have passed by, all the aid she re¬ 
quires and is entitled to from her Government in this matter 
of a new industrial development. 

We think it will not be right to go further in our demands 
and we are decidedly of opinion that, with such aid and in such 
measure, we ought to kuow how to help ourselves. To ask for 
more would bespeak a degree of moral weakness in oar industrial 
classes, which certainly does not exist and would only be . an 
idle exense for .culpable inaction. With these helps, the rest of 
the work must be ow own, if it is to, be real and fruitful, and 
.there is no surer or sounder , working-basis t^an that of self- 
help. 

The task before us is a task of no ordinary difficulty. The 
odds against us are heavy and great, but they must not dismay 
or deter us. Undismayed aud undeterred, we must move on 
* along the plain path of duty. 40—60 millions are at this 
moment, in consequence of our industrial depression and dead¬ 
lock, starving for want of food and work; and this appalling 
fact imposes upon us all a most solemn and binding obligation 
,to do all that in us lies to improve the general industrial situa¬ 
tion so as to bring food and comfort to the homes of these strug¬ 
gling and starving millions. It would be little short of a sin 
and a crime to ignore the obligation and ?hirk the duty thus 
imposed. The enlightened public ,opinion of Engja,nd will not 
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from us the help we require and are entitled to for im 
^dependent start from Government; and if we only set ourselves 
to that task with a resoluteness of purpose and a singleness of 
aim, success is assured. As far as Government is prepared to lead 
the way and help us, we may cheerfully accept the lead and the 
help in its own interest as much as in ours, and endeavour to 
follow up and supplement the efforts of Government. But 
where it declines to intervene, we must rely on our own exert- 
tions, 


In some such way, we think, the work of Industrial Re¬ 
construction and Reform might be taken up in India on the 
conjoint basis of self-help and State aid, and European ex¬ 
perience warrants hopes of eventual success. 


These are roughly some of our own ideas on the subject and 
we lay them before the public for wl*at they are worth. 

This whole subject of Industrial Reform is one of such vital 
importance that it demands the anxious attention of United 
India, and we would conclude with a feryid hope that the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress will see their way to 
take it into their early consideration with a view, eventually, 
after full preliminary discussion, to make it a plank in the 
platform of that great national movement. 
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Since.-we'wrote our article on the 44 Economic Situation in 
India” in January last, the general subject has received a 
measure of public notice, which is a most welcome sign of the 
times. The industrial question, as it presents itself in India 
under'the unique conditions of British rule and modern life, is 
a question, which, view it as we may, seems to transcend and 
overshadow in importance every other question of our time, and, 
which, we think, ought no longer, consistently with due regard 
to the economic future of the country, to be put aside. To the 
nation as a whole, the question in its broadest aspects is one of 
44 to be or not to be ” in the industrial state-system of the world ; 
to millions and millions — 44 born and yet unborn—” of its in¬ 
dividual members, it is a question of bread or no bread ; and it 
is really re-assuring to find from recent discussions that there i& 
a rare consensus among leaders of thought throughout the coun¬ 
try as to the serious magnitude and urgency of the problem that 
confronts us in 44 the living present.”- The Industrial Con¬ 
ference held in Poona in May last, as focusing the representative 
opinion of the Deccan, is an event of no small significance in 
this connection. But, further, it is gratifying to observe that 
the question is even advancing as yet—of course, by slow and 
tentative steps—beyond the theoretical stage of discussion. 
The formation of a Native Shipping Company at Madras, the 
registration of a Native Railway Company in Bengal, the 
springing up of a number of technical institutions in Upper 
India, and the foundation of Industrial Museums in Poona and 
Bombay, within the past few months, may be noted as some of 
the more striking evidences of the national awakening, and mark 
a turning point in our economic history. Altogether, we think, 
we are on the eve of a new departure, and the future is full of pro¬ 
mise. Surely industrialist leaders like the Hon’ble Mr. Ranade 
and Captain Beatfclerk will *see in these recent discussions 
and practical beginnings much to eneourage them to persevere 
in their almost single-handed endeavours to give proper shape 
and direction to the new forces making for a grand national 

• This contribution appeared in the Poona Sarvajanika Sablia Journ¬ 
al, October 1890. 
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one 


great 


in this economic sphere. The movement is 
which seeks as its sole and single purpose to raise a w 
historic nation from the slough of grinding poverty and suffer¬ 
ing and thereby ameliorate the condition of a full sixth of the 
whole human race, and as such, must appeal to the warmest 
sympathies of every lover of his country and of humanity. For 
ourselves, we are confident of the future. The Government of 
India is animated by the best of intentions, and is now fully 



roused to a proper sense of its obligations in the matter, 


_ _ ^ and 

that it shall*honestly and earnestly strive to do its part is the 
plighted word of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress to 
the people of India ; for, says Her Majesty to us in her Magna 
Charta of 1858, “it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peace¬ 
ful industry of India, to promote works of public utility and im¬ 
provement and to administer its government for the benefit of 

all our subjects, resident there-in. In their prosperity will be 
our strength, in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. Aud may the God of all power grant 
to us, and to those in authority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people. ’ And all that 
is needed for the success of the new movement is for 
the nation to endeavour to do its own part, relying in the 
endeavour on the hearty and generous help of Government, which 
it is bound in duty, no less than in solemn promise, to extend. 
This being so, we almost seem to see in the new signs of the 
national awakening, (in the words of John Bright) “ above the 
liill-topa of time, the glimmerings of the dawn of a better and a 
nobler day for the country and its people, 57 and feel encouraged 
to proceed with our own humble share of the work by following 
up our inquiry into the economic situation in India, begun on a 
former occasion, on the basis of a more detailed analysis of 
recorded facts and evidences. 


Our survey of the economic situation, as attempted in our 
January article, was necessarily of a general character, and was 
intended to focus its broad and determining features and 
emphasize their significance. We summed up these features to 
be “ (1) acute , widespread, growing poverty all over the 
country , (2) increasing severe distress among the lower classes 
and ( 3) absence of economic staying power in the masses , 7? and 
we endeavoured to show that the situation thus summed up was 
with us almost solely the result of a prostration and partial 
dislocation of our old balanced industrial organisation. The 


issue being one of fact, there was little room for difference of 
opinion, and in fact little or none has been expressed. As is, 
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er, only too natural, views begin to divide off and diverge 
we come to consider the question of responsibility for the 
past and of remedial and protective action for the future . On 
the question of responsibility, we see no reason to correct or 
modify our views, as previously expressed. We still think 
that, whatever the faults arid short-comings of the. people, in 
this matter the State in India has much to answer for. When 
it became apparent towards the close of the first half of the 
present century, after the abolition of the E. I. Company’s 
trading privileges, that an industrial revolution was imminent 
and unavoidable, consequent on the country being drawn into 
the broad world’s arena of international commerce, in a state of 
complete unpreparedness, the British Indian Government, we 
think, guided by the economic experience of the West, was 
bound to intervene to balance the force of the impact and 
equalize the conditions of the new competition, and, in the 
circumstances of the time, might have intervened with most 
extensive success. And it is our decided conviction that it the 
British Government in India had done in time, for our industries 
and our industrial classes, half of what the national Government 
of Germany did under parallel circumstances, to safeguard the 
growth of German industries after the close of the War of 
Liberation, when Germany stood to England and other stronger 
countries in much the same economic relation as India does now 
to the competing world, the economic problem with us, in its 
present alarming features and dimensions, would in all probabi¬ 
lity never have arisen. But this is now only a question of 
ancient history, and, as such, we would leave it to the historian 
of British India. 

Our present concern is not with the past—its fateful 
errors and its blighted hopes,—but with the future its serious 
, danger and its imperative demands. A growing, exceptional 
poverty such as is fast falling to our share as a nation, a 
poverty already crushing and degrading in the case of milli¬ 
ons and millions in the lower strata of the population—and that, 
further, under conditions which we feel ourselves increasingly 
helpless to modify—is, in our opinion, from a social and political, 
no less than from a moral and economic, point of view, a danger 
of the first magnitude, to which we ought no longer to close 
our eyes. Obviously, such wide-spread poverty must ever be the 
most formidable bar to every variety and degree of national pro¬ 
gress. The appalling amount of misery and suffering that 
already exists all the country over invests the question with a 
deep ethical aspect, and the "harrowing history of the famine ot 
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- five and twenty years has painful lessons to convey, 
it is to be devoutly hoped, no more famines will be need ¬ 
ed to enforce. But there is a still more serious side to the 
question. The history of popular revolutionary struggles all 
over the globe is full of warning on the point to both rulers and 
leaders of nations. In such cases the economic question rises to 
the gravity of a socio-political question of the greatest serious¬ 
ness, and cannot be oh the laissez faire principle let alone, 
under penalty of frightful disaster, to work oat its own solution. 
This brings us to our tentative scheme of industrial reform on 
the conjoint basis of State aid and popular self-help, drawn up 
in brief outline in our January article. 

We are afraid the nature of our recommendations on the 
subject is somewhat misunderstood* Our scheme emphatically 
is not a scheme of State-socialism. , such, for instance, as was 
attempted with fatal ill-success by the Provisional Government 
in France m 1848. With us, the evil of poverty is not confined 
to any particular classes, nor is it in any way attributable to 
failure of social arrangements in any strata of the community. 
We nave here no unjust inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
to rectify and no chasms to bridge over, dividing off class from 
class; we have here no “ Claims of Labour ” to urge, no 
“ Duties of Capital 99 to enforce, and no “ Rights of Poverty 79 
to plead, and we do not ask for a recognition of the droit aw 
travail and the establishment of ateliers nationaux , as its 
natural corollary, for the simplest and strongest of reasons, viz., 
that no such measures can here apply or avail. Our difficulties 
are altogether different, and so are our requirements. Ours is 
an exceptional case. It is the case of a whole community, 
opposed to rival communities superior to it in every industrial 
resource, forced, unprepared, by circumstances beyond its 
control into an industrial competitive conflict with them, and 
reduced to poverty and industrial resourcelessness as the result 
of that unequal conflict and brought; to an industrial impasse . 
What is wanted here is not the Poor Law of Elizabeth nor the 
ateliers nationaux of the Provisional Government—neither of 
which could do for our purpose,—bat a comprehensive scheme 
oi collective action—Governmental and popular conjoined—so 
devised as to help us to get out of the impasse by our own 
exertions, aided where need be. 

jNlbr, even, in respect of Governmental action in this 
direction, do we recommend any extensive assumption of direct 
responsibilities by the State with a view to promote the national 
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jress of the country. On the contrary, we earnestly de¬ 
precate such assumption, as being not only beyond the legitimate 
province of Government interference in matters economic, but 
as more likely than not to defeat its own central aim. State 
action, in this department of human affairs at all events, to be 
beneficial mast be strictly in aid of private effort, and in no 
case and under no conditions in supersession of it. It is a 
necessary condition of its success that it must in no way impede, 
but aid and stimulate, to the greatest possible extent, in¬ 
dustrial exertion and independent development. This economic 
function is at best an extraordinary function, devolving on the 
government of a county in exceptional circumstances, and it 
cannot be too careful how it fulfils it. In such cases, the only 
way in which the State can hope permanently to improve the 
tone and stimulate the functional activity of the industrial 
organism, is not by supplanting and superseding the individual 
worker bnt by so improving and elevating his character as to 
enable him to do the work, which is his own, better and in in¬ 
dependence of extraneous help. A course of State action, 
which seeks to help him by undertaking to do his work for him 
instead of helping him to do it for himself, can never succeed ; 
the worker will be maimed and dwarfed, nor will his work be 
any the better done for such direct State management. No 
doubt, in a country like India, exhausted by the exhausting 
struggles of centuries, where the people are not in a position to 
attempt any thing for themselves, which requires u large means 
and combined action, ” the field of direct action for a civilized 
Government must be large and, practically, even unlimited, 
but even here, as John S. Mill insists, “ the mode in which the 
Government can most surely demonstrate the sincerity with 
which it intends the greatest good of its subjects, is by doing 
the things which are made incumbent on it by the helplessness 
of the public, in such a manner as shall tend not to increase or 
perpetuate but correct that helplessness. A good Government 
will give all its aid in such a shape as to encourage and nurture 
any rudiments it may find of a spirit of individual exertion. It 
will be assiduous in removing obstacles and discouragements to 
voluntary enterprise, and in giving whatever facilities and 
whatever direction and guidance may be necessary ; its 
pecuniary means will be applied, when practicable, in aid <)f 
private efforts rather than in supersession of them, and it will 
call into play its machinery of rewards and honours to elicit such 
efforts. Government aid, when given merely in default of 
private enterprise, should be so given as to be as far as possible 
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^»O 00 ife of education for the people in the art of accomplishing 
great objects by individual energy and voluntary co-operation/ 7 
{vide Pol. Eco. Bk. V. Chap. XI. para Pi). But these 
necessary limitations of scope and direction to State intervention 
in this matter are oftener than not overstepped, and “ the 
mischief begins ,7 , as the same distinguished economist points out 
in his Essay on Liberty ( vide pages 206-7 ), “ when, instead of 
calling forth the activity and powers of individuals and bodies, 
it (ii. e . the State) substitutes its own activity for theirs, when 
instead of informing, advising, and, upon occasions, denouncing, 
it makes them work in fetters or bids them stand aside, anti 
does their work instead of them. 77 It is forgotten that 6 4 the 
worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the individuals 
composing it, and a State which postpones the interests of their 
mental expansion and elevation to a little more of admini¬ 
strative skill, or of that semblance of it which practice gives in 
the details of business,—a State which dwarfs its men in order 
that they may be more docile instruments in its hands even for 
beneficial purposes—-will find that with small men no great 
thing can really be accomplished; and that the perfection of 
machinery to which it has sacrificed every thing will, in the 
end, avail it nothing for want of the vital power which, in order 
that the machine might work more smoothly, it has preferred 
to banish. 77 In India, we regret to observe that the tendency 
in this respect has set- in strongly the wrong way. The State 
with us, with the best intentions but in inexplicable defiance 
of moral and economic laws, is taking upon itself, on behalf 
of the development of the country 7 s material resources, direct 
and extensive responsibilities which do not, strictly speaking 
appeitain to its proper sphere, and which it is obviously beyond 
its power to properly and advantageously discharge. In respect 
to irrigation , forest conservancy , tagai allowances, we are 
strongly of opinion that Government is unwise! attempting to 
accomplish by its own agency the work which private native 
enterprise should be trained and encouraged and even subsidised 
ii necessary to carry out. As we shall endeavour to show in 
a later part of this paper, more than half a century's experience 
demonstrates the essential uusoundness of such a policy. It 
might succeed in building up a pompous material fabric of 
false dazzling splendour, concurrently with a deplorable diminu¬ 
tion in the industrial energy and self-reliant enterprise of the 
nation; but the fabric must be unstable, liable to fail and 
crumble away, in course of time, for want of internal supports. 
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does oar scheme contemplate narrow 
A Protectionist tariff is no part of our programme. 
Although we do not go the length of saying with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone that Protection is in all circumstances, morally as well as 
economically, 44 bad’ 7 , and hold with Mr. J. S. Mill that it is 
both defensible and beneficial when 4 - temporarily 77 adopted 
44 in a young and rising nation 77 to allow 44 a fair trial 77 for new 
industries 44 under a new set of conditions, 77 we yet think with 
Mr. Justice Cunningham that, here in India, it has to be re¬ 
garded as altogether lying outside the pale of practical politics. 
Besides, a mere 44 China Wall 77 of protective duties, even if 
one could be reared up—which is obviously impossible without 
provoking 44 a dangerous collision of interests 77 between this 
country and England—would not, we apprehend, help us in any 
material way, unless we could manage, behind the temporary 
shelter of such a fiscal wall, to get our system into order. and r 
growing strong in industrial strength, prepare ourselves to 
meet foreign competition, independently of such a shelter. The 
adoption of 44 Protection to Native Industry 77 pre-supposes that 
the protected country is in course of such preparation or is about 
to enter on it, and requires, in its special circumstances of in¬ 
dustrial weakness or disorganisation, the shelter of prohibitory 
duties during the preparatory stage ; and unless and until the 
course of such national preparation for a free industrial struggle 
has fairly commenced, and the necessity for such temporary 
44 assurance 77 against outside competition has been clearly 
established, a protectionist tariff would be open to all the con¬ 
demnation pronounced upon it by the great English statesman. 
As we view the matter ourselves, even a temporary check to 
free, unfettered, healthy contact with the world’s commercial 
common-wealth of nations has, we think, its inconveniences and 
draw-backs, which the people of India, who have yet to acquire 
the true spirit of industrial freedom, ought not to under-rate, 
and which in conceivable contingencies might be found to be 
too high a price to pay in the long run of time for this security 
against the stress of outside rivalry. 

What we propose is essentially and emphatically a scheme 
of industrial revival based on self-help. Self-help is to be 
our guiding principle of action, State aid to be asked only when 
and where it may be necessary. State aid, however, we are 
awarg, when oncje invoked,*is often apt to degenerate into 
aggressive State action, supplanting private effort; and there¬ 
fore. in seeking it, we propose to surround it with such strict 
limitations of scope, direction, and time as are laid down by 
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We are fully alive to the clangers of Sta 
this economic field, when carried beyond such 
limitations, and which seeks,—as, for instance, in France in the 
17th and 18th centuries under the Government of Louis XIY 
and Louis XV—or tends,—as at present in India under the 
British Government—to concentrate intelligence, talent, enter¬ 
prise and executive capacity within the governing body, and 
“starve and discourage ” the growth of such qualities 4 4 outside 
the pale.” Such dangers are peculiarly great in a country cir¬ 
cumstanced as ours is at present, in which the distance between 
the rulers and the ruled in point of civilization and the resources 
which civilization commands is immense, and the tendency 
must always be strong to carry 4 4 the co-ercive philanthropy of 
a paternal Government” to undue and undesirable lengths. 
And we should be untrue to ourselves and untrue to all our 
national traditions, if we should ever persuade ourselves into 
asking or even consenting sub silentio to be put and kept in the 
swaddling clothes of State protection, and be disabled for in¬ 
dependent economic advance for all time to come. But, on the 
other hand, we have to bear in mind that so vast and so varied 
is the direct and indirect influence of State action, even when 
confined on the extreme laissez faire principle within the 
narrowest bounds, over the course and fortunes of national in¬ 
dustry that it is of supreme importance that such influence 
should be exerted in such manner as not only not to impede in 
any the remotest degree, but to give the greatest possible 
encouragement to, national self-helping effort and independent 
development. The lines and points of contact and interaction are 
many, and national industry must suffer if such contact and in¬ 
teraction should prove repressive or obstructive ; and it becomes 
au essential condition of national material well-being that Govern¬ 
mental action, even within the 4 ‘ necessary sphere, to be a 
benefit, must be in sympathetic harmony with its needs. Thus 
without calling upon Government to go one iota beyond its 
legitimate powers and its admitted 44 necessary ” functions, 
the industrial worker in this country has a title to claim from 
it, within the limits of the exercise of such powers and func¬ 
tions, like his compeer in every other civilized country on the 
globe, the maximum of moral stimulus and indirect material 
aid to self-exertion and self-improvement, with the minimum of 
vexatious and obstructive interference, and we may add, of 
paternal co-ercion, possible under the circumstances. He has a 
right to demand inter alia — 
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) That in all branches of industry the worker slum 
e the very completest assurance of the full fruits of his work 
and sacrifices. The Ryot, for instance, must have a permanent 
limitation, and settlement of the State demand upon the land 
and absolute non-taxation of his improvements before he can be 
induced to apply to any extent bis ‘industry, skill and capital 
to the soil. .Nothing short of a full sense of proprietary interest 
in the land has sufficed to promote agricultural improvement 
in other countries of the civilized world, and can suffice in 
India. We are convinced that full one half of our present 
agricultural depression is directly traceable to the unsettling and 
demoralising action of our Settlement Departments, whose 
one guiding article of faith is the mischievous economic doctrine 
of unlimited State proprietorship of the soil with its corollary 
of the “ unearned increment,” and it has always seemed to us 
rather unreasonable to expect, human nature being the same 
all the world over, the Indian Ryot to do for his land what no 
peasant of France or Germany would, ever care to do' under 
parallel conditions. 

(2) That the general taxation of the country should 
never be oppressive and out of proportion to just requirements 
and the country’s capacity to pay. Economically, no less than 
financially, it is a blunder to pitch the level of j>nblic burdens 
so high, as it is done in India, as to sweep away into the 
treasury the major part of the net returns to national industry 
and thereby leave little room for industrial savings and but 
weakened motives to save. A fiscal system, which keeps up an 
overflowing Exchequer, and lets the people starve, violates 
every principle of good finance. 

(3) That the fiscal burdens of the State—whatever they 
/are— shall be equitably arranged and so adjusted a.* to weigh, 
with the minimum of pressure upon the springs of national in -, 
dust.ry. A tax, like the salt tax in India, which keeps “ the 
beast thin and the people thinner ”, ought not to find a place in 
the fiscal arrangements of any country within the pale of 
civilization. 

( 4 ) That there should be the strictest and severest eco¬ 
nomy in administrative expenditure. In a country so poor and 
so industrially backward as India, it cannot be too often repeat¬ 
ed that the pressure of public taxes should bo as light as 
possible. The Indian tax-payer, though about the poorest in 
the world, has to pay for the most expensive administration 
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Wised, and has, besides, a .budget extraordinaire ctf 
m 20 and 30 millions to face and provide for every 10 


( 5 ) That the resources of the State,—vast as they must 
always be,—should in no case be employed as against the indus¬ 
trial classes of the country, to help and subsidize foreign enter¬ 
prise. Exorbitant concessions to the railway, mining, and 
planting,foreign interests in the country, involving a permanent 
surrender of some of the nation’s valuable rights^ of property, 
under chver pf, promoting the material development of the 
country, have no justification either ip the necessities or in the 
expediencies of the case. 

( 6 ) That ‘the State should not monopolise “ in the hands 
of itshuge Departments the greater part of the country’s work, 
which belongs to private enterprise, and that it'should leave to 
the people of the country, and suffej^and even, if need be “ en¬ 
courage them to manage ” as many as possible of their joint 
", concerns'by voluntary co-operation ’ ’ ( Mill’s Pol. Eco. Bk. 7. 

Ch. %h Sec. 6 ). With us, as things are, Government, wield- 
^ ing its'practically unlimited resources, has constituted itself 
about the sole Railway Constructor, the sole ..Irrigator, the sole 
Forest Conservator and seeks to make .itself the sole Creditor 
for its 500,000,000 subjects. Such nf monopoly, it is obvious, 
of so many of themation’s collective industrial concerns in the 
hands of the State Departments, even when established, as in 
this country, with the best intentions, must in the end prove to 
any country a doubtful blessiug, if not a positive curse. In the 
economic no less than in the political sphere, the only effectual 
security against national enslavement lies in the widest possible 
diffusion of 64 intelligence^ activity apd public spirit” among 
the people. The peopfe of this - country, who have yet to 
acquire a capacityTor large concerns ” and habits of associa¬ 
tive action, .require'-even more'than any other people to be 
associated with the initiation and management of such collective 
concerns for the valuable moral and intellectual training such 
association must yield, if for no other reason their dissociation, 
under present arrangements, from the prosecution of such col¬ 
lective effort accounts, in our opinion, for half their present 
incapacity and want of enterprise in the matter. 


Thus, a complete assurance to the worker of the fruits of 
his work—including a Permanent Settlement of the land 
Revenue ; fiscal reform, based on a policy of economy, •retrench- 
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>nt, and equitable ad justment of public burdens ; an impartial 
employment of the State’s resources; a better and more 
sympathetic P. W. policy—which should associate the people 
with the management of large works of public utility—these 
are some of the things which the Indian industrial worker has 
a right to expect from Government within the limits of its “ obli¬ 
gatory ” functions, and indicate the sort and measure of what 
we would call necessary aid which a State is always bound to 
give to its subjects in the pursuit of their industries. 

But we go somewhat further, and, in view of the neces¬ 
sities of our historical situation, beseech on behalf of the indus¬ 
trial worker of this country a considerable measure of what we. 
would designate as optional aid ” from the State—under, of 
course, due limitations of scope and direction. There are the 
accumulated impediments of the past in our way, which we with 
our present resources are unable, unaided, to remove, but which, 
unless removed, must render any progress impossible. There 
is, for instance, the formidable evil of popular ignorance,—not 
even 10 per cent of the population know bow to read and write; 
the absence of capital in the country, coupled with disorganised 
credit,—interest ranges at between 20 and 40 p. c. per annum ; 
there is a sad want of enterprise and power of initiation—no 
large works have yet been taken up by indigenous private 
enterprise. Heavy is the incubus of a deplorable past, which 
has to be removed by the joint efforts of Government and the 
people before our future economic advance can in any degree be 
assured, and we therefore ask for an adequate provision for 
national education—general and technical ; cheap banking 
facilities through the agency of the State-aided banks of deposit 
and issue ; subsidies to pioneers of native enterprise, and similar 
aid in various other minor matters. And this is the extent of 
<c optional aid ” we require from Government, and that, too, for 
- a;time. As soon as the evils of the past have been got over, 
Government will be perfectly free and right to withdraw it and 
let us alone. 

With such and so much aid from the State—partly neces¬ 
sary and partly optional,—we think, the Indian industrial worker 
will be, and ought to be, satisfied. For the rest, he must rely 
on his own efforts and work out his own economic salvation. 
He must bear in mind that in this as in so many other depart¬ 
ments of human affairs, self-help is the best, safest, and surest 
way to success; “ aide-toi, ei le Cieltf aidera ” must be his 
motto. He must remember the poet’s advice :— 
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! o what tliou canst and then invoke the Gods, 
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“ God helps the man who toils to help himself. 7J 

Such is our scheme; according to our view, Self-help should 
he with us the keystone of the arch, State-aid serving only as a 
subsidiary prop. The scheme is put forward with the greatest 
diffidence, and with a view to elicit and help rather than guide 
practical discussion on a subject of much difficulty and com¬ 
plexity. As we said in January last, it is beside the scope of 
our plan to formulate any definite constructive scheme of in¬ 
dustrial revival; any such can only be the work of united India 
in Industrial Conference assembled ; and we beg to resume our 
inquiry into the economic condition of the people, with such im¬ 
perfect lights as we possess, in the coufident hope that the more 
clearly that condition is understood and realized, the more help¬ 
ful it would be to a practical consideration of remedies for 
recognised evils. On the present occasion we propose to take 
up Agriculture , ( 1 ) because it is not only the first, but almost 
the sole surviving one of our national industries, and (2) be¬ 
cause, in view of the Agricultural Conference assembling at 
Simla in this month, such a survey of the present position of 
this industry from a non-official stand-point may be of some 
service. 


As the direct result of a forced economic revolution, effect¬ 
ed under peculiar circumstances in little more than half a 
century, India has come to be what she was not for centuries 
past,—an exclusively agricultural country. Moreover, agri¬ 
cultural industry, under presenf conditions, is not a paying in¬ 
dustry in the sense in which it once was, and in which it now 
is in Canada, Australia, the Cape, or the United States,—coun-^ 
tries, be it remembered, which “ have been but recently settled, 
have as yet a very small population, and own vast areas of 
virgin soil waiting only to be ploughed to yield good crops.” 
India, on the other hand, is an .old apd .exhausted country, 
densely inhabited, with no margin available of good - land, and 
it rests industrially speaking on a non-economic basis, when it 
has to depend on^. agriculture as the only, surviving resource 
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left for its people’s subsistence. The central determining con¬ 
sideration in the present situation of the country is accordingly 
the fact that by far the largest proportion of her inhabitants is 
agricultural, either living exclusively by the soil, or eking out 
the earnings of other employments by the produce of the land 
they till, or as agricultural labourers. According to our 
estimate given on a former occasion, 86 p. c. of the entire 
population of the country is so dependent, including agricul¬ 


tural labourers, while 7-2 p. c. only are otherwise engaged, the 


remaining 6*8 p. c. being employed in Government or domestic 
services &c. The population of British India, excluding Native 
States, as estimated in March 1888 was 208-8 millions, and 
applying the above proportions, we have the following :— 


Agricultural population dependent on the soil=179-56 
millions. Non-agricultural population dependent on other in¬ 
dustries =15-03 millions. Population dependent on service and 
professions=14-21 millions. 


[ The coming census will supply a truer basis for this 
classification. 1 

It has to be further observed that the non-agricultural 
proportion of our industrial population, which is already so 
small—barely 7-3 p. c.—is becoming steadily smaller still, as 
the old indigenous manufactures of the country (in the words 
ot the Madras Adm. Report for 1889 p. 87 ) “ are dying out 
before the cheap machine-made goods imported from Europe.” 
The economic change is now very near completion, and we may, 
for practical purposes, assume that the population of the 
country is almost exclusively agricultural, working at the 
plough and living on the soil, the few non-agricultural in¬ 
dustries, still left, being “local,” subsidiary and altogether 
unimportant. 

Our position, thus set forth in respect of the national dis¬ 
position of productive labour, may be advantageously compared 
with that of other nations, and the following table, taken from 
MuthaH’s Dictionary of Statistics, p. 331, relating to “ occupa¬ 
tions,” marks a most instructive contrast:— 
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Agricul¬ 

ture. 

Ratio. 

Manu¬ 

factures. 

Various. 

Total. 

England 

11*3 

34*7 

54>0 

100 

Scotland 

12*3 

34*0 

53-7 

... 

Ireland ... 

29-9 

0*9 

60-2 

... 

United Kingdom 

14*6 

30*4 

55*0 


France ... 

51 

24 

25 

... 

C4ermany 

43 

34 

23 

... 

Russia ... .... 

81 

5 

14 

... 

Austria... 

55 

13 

32 

••• 

Italy 

70 

7 

23 

... 

Spain ... 

30 

12 

58 

... 

Portugal . 

45 

8 

47 

... 

Belgium . 

40 

38 

22 

... 

Holland... 

58 

12 

30 

... 

Scandinavia 

61 

9 

30 

... 

Europe ... . 

55 

17 

28 


United States ... 

26 

12 

62 

... 

Total... 

51 

17 

32 

... 

India ... 

( according to our 
estimate). 

86 

7*2 

6-8 



1 

i 


From these figures it is apparent that in no other country 
of the world is there such a perilously exclusive restriction of 
national labour to this single industry of agriculture as in India. 
Even in “ agricultural ” Russia and in the “infant” kingdom 
of Italy, the state of things is a good deal better, and what is 
still more significant—is fast improving under the protective 
care of their national Governments. All over the globe, we 
see, nations have struggled or are struggling to pass out from 
the cramped, contracted sphere of agricultural industry into 
the free and elevating atmosphere of manufacturing and com¬ 
mercial expansion; India alone, far famed till within the 
memory of living men as the land par excellence of rich and 
' varied industrial activity, has been compelled to revert to the 
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“ition of a primitive agricultural community, as described by 
S. Mill in his Political Economy, (vide Prelim. Remarks) 
—a community, earning little beyond the barest necessaries of 
life, and little removed from the pastoral or nomad stage. 

Such a retrograde change in our national disposition of 
labour will appear under different aspects to different minds. 
To the Sociologist who thinks that, in the economic no less 
than in every other sphere of human affairs, diversity of indi¬ 
vidual type and organic development is the very soul of true 
progress, this revolutionary change—for it is nothing less— 
must appear as a deplorable result of some Procrustean process 
ruthlessly applied to the old industrial system of India, which 
has levelled down a whole people and thrown back for centuries 
the advance of a full sixth of the human race. Similarly to 
the Positivist student of Economics, who holds with the 
Washington bureau of Agriculture, that it is an essential factor 
in the prosperity of nations that “ there should be a harmonious 
distribution of labour, by which all grades of physical powers, 
all peculiarities of taste, all degrees of special aptitudes may be 
most advantageously employed ”, the change must seem a 
change of mournful and alarming significance,—a change 
which limits and restricts all the nation’s labour to a single in¬ 
dustry, and that, too, an industry peculiarly subject to the 
inexorable economic law of u diminishing returns .” To the 
responsible rulers of the country, this utter break-up of its old 
well-balanced industrial system appears as the most serious 
feature in the economic situation,—and the most alarming factor 
in the general “ problem of Indian poverty.” The evil of 
“over-population ”—of a population rapidly outgrowing the 
means of support supplied by a conservative system of agri¬ 
culture—is a source of the greatest apprehension to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ( vide the Resolution on Technical Education, 
July 1888 ). Independent observers too, like Sir J. Caird and 
Mr. R. Giffin, approaching the question from their point of 
view, appreciate fully the difficulty of increasing the food supply 
in a way adequately to meet the wants of a growing population. 
To the doctrinaire Free-Trader, however, who thinks that the 
goal to be reached in the world’s race in this respect is a com¬ 
plete international division—according to varying national 
aptitudes—of productive labour, the change in our industrial 
occupations that has taken place, must appear as the realization 
of his beau-ideal of theory,—a whole nation applying all its 
energy to the one industry that suits it best, a most happy con¬ 
summation fraught with the richest promise ; and the average 
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'Indian admin isfirator, :who is usually a Free-Trader, shares 
the same Fxee-trade illusion, but finding poverty and suffering 
'Wlierfe he expects plenty and comfort, contents himself with 
attributing the strange phenomenon, not to our present abnor¬ 
mal distribution, of national labour, which allows no field for 
varied indnsj^riaFagtivity, but to inherent defects in our national 
character. 


But, bethat as it fnay* .,the economic change in our national 
system is otie of grave moment, and is opposed, and runs 
counter, to the entire' tendency of modern times. The final 
catastrophels yet some way off and beyond sight, but 16 famines 
in 18 years (1869-1—1876-8) with a total record of 12 mil¬ 
lion starvation deaths afford a sufficient warning of the com¬ 
ing event. Our present'so-called “agricultural prosperity ” 
appears to many careful observers of* the situation to be as 
hollow and artificial as Ireland’s ever was, in the 18th century, 
and what complicates the problem with us is that our vast 
numbers have but a poor safety-valve in emigration. While 
Ireland in the course of 30 years sent out 3 millions out of its 
small population of eight millions, anxious official inquiries on 
the subject of emigration from India to the British colonies, 
instituted by the Secretary of State during the famine of 
1876-8, showed that the colonies required “ no more than 
20,000 emigrants annually ” ( vide the Pioneer , April 1878 ) ; 
and that Burmah and the Central Provinces, on which Govern¬ 
ment so much relied, would soou be filled up. The situatiou 
is full of danger, and we submit that before the danger comes 
on and overtakes us, it is a solemn duty we owe to ourselves and 
to our children and children’s children to try to do what in us 
may lie to avert it by timely and judicious precautionary action. 
The experience and wisdom of United India alone can deal 
effectively with the situation, and we will only endeavour in 
these pages to examine this change iu our industrial status in 
its various economic bearings. 


The subject falls under two heads :— 

(1 ) The present condition of Indian agriculture as a 
national industry, particularly in relation to the country’s grow¬ 
ing requirements iu respect of food-supply and profitable em¬ 
ployment ; and 


(2 ) The present position of the Indian Ryot, his poverty 
and his difficulties. 
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At the outset, we have to express our regret with Mr. J. A. 
Baines c. s. that there still are no 44 complete ” nor even, in 
some cases, “ approximate statistics, concerning the industry 
upon which so large a proportion of the Indian population de¬ 
pends for its existence.” But, such as they are, they seem to 
afford a fairly sufficient practical basis for such a review of the 
question, and we will begin with an inquiry into the present 
condition of our agricultural industry. 

The first fact to notice in this branch of our inquiry is the 
vast extension of cultivation that has taken place all over the 
country during the last 30-40 years. 44 Since 1858,” we read 
in the recent India Office Memorandum on some of the results 
of Indian Administration ( page 10 ), %6 the cultivated area has 
more than doubled in thinly peopled tracts like Burmah and 
Assam ; it has increased by 30 to 60 per cent in the Central 
Provinces, Berar and parts of Bombay; even in the thickly 
peopled province of Oudh it has increased 20 p. c.” The fact, 
however, of this large extension of cultivated areas is no matter 
for unqualified satisfaction, as the writer of the India Office 
Memo, appears to suggest; part of it only can in any sense be 
described normal and healthy,—the rest being more or less com¬ 
pulsory, and carried out on an essentially non-economic basis : 
and there are certain well-marked stages in the course of this 
expansion of our agricultural industry which it would not be 
uninstructive to note. 

The first stage is one of agricultural depression. A 
chronic agricultural depression, as Sir W. Hunter points out in 
his Imperial Gazetteer ( Madras ), prevailed all over the country 
throughout the first 40-50 years of the present century. Money 
was scarce, trade was dull, prices were low, the settlements of 
land revenue were for short periods, the assessments were 
heavy (the State demand often amounting, as in Madras, 44 to 
as much as one half of the gross produce ”) and the 
commuted money payments for payments in kind pressed 
heavier still; besides, the country over large areas was yet 
unsettled, and wars and ravages of wars were not at an end. 
The consequence was that much land remained waste, and 
much even went out of cultivation, and there was much suffer¬ 
ing in most parts of India. Speaking of the condition of the 
Deccan in 1830-1S50, Sir B. Frere said (in his speech in the 
Legislative Council, Bombay 1865 ):— 44 The whole of the 
Deccan had been more or less exhausted by the errors and 
mismanagement of former Governments. The removal of the 
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/Court and Army had destroyed the local market for 
produce ; no foreign trade adequate to supply its place had 
grown up; the prices of agricultural produce and of labour had 
for years been steadily falling ; and the Government revenue 
was “as steadily decreasing.” Barely more than two-thirds of 
the culturable land in any district was under cultivation. Fre¬ 
quently, as much as two-thirds of the land was waste, villages 
almost deserted were frequently to be met with, some were 
“ be-chiragh without a light in them, utterly uninhabited- 

The people were sunk in the lowest depths of poverty. 

The revenue to be derived from the land was practically de¬ 
pendent on the discretion of the local officers. There were, it is 
true, fixed customary rates which nominally regulated the 
assessment to be paid, but they were so much higher than 
could possibly be paid at the then existing prices of produce, 
that it was necessary to grant remissions ( “ Deccan Idiots 
Commissioners ” Bep-App. A. page 20). Similarly, writing of 
Madras, Sir. W. Hunter remarks, “ the old prescriptive de¬ 
mand of the State based on the assumption of a share of the 
crop—as high as \ in theory—was commuted into a money 
rent charge at the high prices current in the early years of the 
century. Prices steadily declined in subseqent years, and 
between 1830-45 they fell so much below the commutation 
rates that much land wts thrown up and remained out of cul¬ 
tivation, and the condition of the agricultural population became 
depressed and critical.” The state of affairs in the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces was equally deplorable, and in Bengal also the heavy 
assessments punctually exacted obliged tbe old race of Zamindars 
to sell out, and their place was taken up by speculators and 
professional men from Calcutta. 

The next stage which succeeded this early feature of British 
rule was the stage of Agricultural revival . Matters did not 
begin to mend till a short time before the Mutinies. The 
Hussian war gave the first upward impulse to our collapsing 
agriculture. Then the Mutinies followed, and with the return 
of peace and security, good times came, and the general im-? 
provement in the economic condition of the country, between 
1854 and 1872—a period of nearly 20 years-^-was considerable. 
The laud revenue settlements were revised in Bombay, Madras 
and. other parts of the country, and were, made for longer 
periods, generally 30 years; the rates, of assessment were 
lowered, the State demand being fixed at one half the “ net 
assets ” instead of § ; new Land Bfcvenue and Tenancy Acts 
were passed in Bengal and the North-West Provinces with 
105 
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to reform tenant-right, and give the cultivating Ryot- 
greater security of tenure in all the Provinces of the Empire. 
Communications were developed, roads and bridges were con¬ 
structed, and the number of miles of railroad open for traffic rose 
from ‘20 in 1853 to 3797 in 1872. The foreign trade of the country 
increased and expanded ; the exports of merchandise—mainly 
agricultural produce—more than doubled, rising from 29-8 
crores in 1359 to 64 crores in 1872 ; British India entered 
with much energy into the general commercial concert of 
nations, securing for her products a broad and firm footing 
in other markets and in competition with more powerful rivals. 
The 44 Economic Equation of International value ,” asserted 
itself, and prices now rose to a high level—almost at 
a bound —to be in sympathy with those ruling elsewhere 
in the broad arena of the world’s trade. Money flowed in, 
the imports of silver between 1855-6 and 1871-2, aggregat¬ 
ing no less than 175 crores, and Government P. W. borrowing 
and private Railway guaranteed loans long kept up this large 
influx of the precious metals into the country. The American 
War of Secession intervened, and caused a temporary but violent 
upward oscillation, sending up both trade and prices to an 
abnormal height. There was a slight descent when that war 
closed, but the opening of the Suez canal, and other circum¬ 
stances had a steadying effect, and a high level was maintained 
all round, though not without many 44 oscillations”. Asa 
result of the concurrent action of so many economic influences 
working in the same direction, our agriculture revived from the 
depression of half a century, and for a time delusive prosperity 
smiled upon the laud and dazzled both the rulers and the 
ruled. The condition of the Ryots improved a good deal; and 
the cultivated area showed a large increase in most provinces. 
The following figures relating to such increase, gathered from 
official returns, will be interesting :— 


Year. Cultivated area. 


N. W. Province . 


Central Provinces. 


Bombay. 


Madras. 




Ml MStyj, 
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Thus, this period ( 1858-1872 ) was a period of marked 
agricultural revival, and would have been a period of agricultural 
prosperity also but for a variety of circumstances, among which 
may be mentioned the following :— 


(1 ) Famines and scarcities that afflicted the country 
during the period :— 


Famines Affected 

Population 

Mortality 

Aream sqr. 
miles. 

1860-1 N.W. Provinces. 1 

affected. 

estimate. 

Punjab. } 53,500 

Native States. J 

1865-6 Bengal. "] 

Madras. 

20,300,000 

500,000 

Bombay. V 1,80,400 

Mysore and Hyde- | 
rabad. J 

1868-0 N.W. Provinces. 1 

Punjab. j 

47,600,000 

1,300,000 

and 

5,85,000 

Central Provinces. ^ 2,96,200 

Bombay. j 

Rajputana. 

44,400,000 

2,950,000 


Total Famine mortality —5,335,000 
( Vide Fam. Comr3\ Report. ) 

( 2 ) The collapse of Sob-agricultural industries, by reason 
of the displacement of indigenous manufactures by imported 
articles and resulting in an increased pressure of the population 
on the land. This displacement of indigenous manufactures will 
he gathered from the following statement of 


Imports of Merchandise* 



Cotton twist 

Other 

articles. 



Year. 

yarn and 
manufacture. 

Total. 



(Mill. £) 

(Mill. £ ) 

( Mill. £) 


1859 

9-8 

11*9 

21-7 

Showing in¬ 

1866 

13*8 

15-7 

29-6 

crease of 50 p. e„ 

1872 

17*4 

14*6 

32- 

iu 14 years. 
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3) Increase of “ Home Charges ” and other foreign 
liabilities, as reflected partly in “ net excess of exports.” 
These excess exports were about 4 or 5 crores before 1885 and 
the Home charges were about 3 crores in the same year. 



Home 

Net exports of 


Year. 

charges. 
Mill. £. 

total trade. 
Mill. £. 


1865-6 

4-98 

19-96 1 

—Showing an increase of 
Home charges over 200 

1871-2 

10-70 

21-03 ) 

p. c. 

,, Net exports 
over 5 ,p. c. 


( 4 ) Growth of public burdens. 



Revenue. Mill. £. 

1859-60 

39-7 1 

1865-66 

| 

48-9 y Growth 25 p. c. 

1871-72 

50-1 


These four blights of the period robbed it of much of its 
promised bloom. However, it may, on the whole, be said that 
■this period was one of comparative ease and repose to the agri¬ 
cultural interest. 

We next come to the third stage which may be described 
as one of Agricultural depression. Agricultural distress and 
shrinkage of cultivation characterize this third period. It was 
heralded by severe agricultural distress which culminated in the 
great famine of 1876-78, which prevailed over the greater part 
of the country. The six years intervening between 1872 and 
1876 were years of irregular or deficient rain-fall is some Pro., 
vinces, and of severe drought in others, and there was much 
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the land. Prices of agricultural produce heavily 
fell; assessments in parts of the country ( e. g . the Deccan ) 
at first fixed on the basis of abnormal prices current during 
the preceding period had to be lowered; and the Ryot 7 s 
difficulties with his Sawkars commenced with the shrinkage 

_ o 

of his credit. His position became worse and worse, and he 
was deeply involved in debt. In some districts ( e. g . Nagar ) 
he threw up his land for want of means wherewith to 
continue the tillage ; in others, he kept tilling it—but more 
like a serf than as a free cultivator. The result was a large 
decrease of cultivated areas. The droughts and famines of the 
period deepened the distress. In Madras, the cultivated 
Rayatwari 77 area fell off by nearly 2 millions. u In Bombay, 7 7 
says Sir 0. A. Elliott, “ the cultivated area is known to have 




itadras—average of 1874-5 am 
Rayatwari area-17*604 mill. 
7 7 6-7 14*150 

7 77-8 15-752 


million acres or 28 p. c. 77 


fallen off* considerably in 
icres tIiese years of dr °uglits, 

and the agricultural re¬ 
turns show the decrease 
to have amounted to 7 



Area 

! Population 

Morta¬ 

Famines 

► sqr. m. 

affected. 

lity. 

Bohar Famine 1873-4 

54200 

21,400,000 

800,000 

N. W. P. & Oudh... 


( Madras, Mysore, Hydera- 



1876-8 bad, Bombay, N. W. P. } 257,300 

58,300,000 

5,886,420 

[ and Oudh and Punjab. J 


"While there was such suffering in the land and such shrink¬ 


age of cultivation, and 
while prices steadily 
declined, our exports 
of merchandise kept 
on increasing. The 
figures are as per 
margin. Even t h 6 
exports of grain and 


Crores.' 

Exports of merchandise. 1872-3 55*2 

1873- 4 55*0 

1874- 5 56-3 

1875- 6 58-0 ’ 

1876- 7 61-0 

1877- 8 65-2 
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in 1872-3 


Mill. Cwt. 

and Pulses and 22*97 
Seeds. 2*77 

increased respectively thus :*— 

Grain and Pulses. [Mill. Cwt. ] Seeds. 

[Mill. Cwt.] 

19*8 
18*1 

* 22*6 
25-1 
24*6 



1873-4 

’74-5 

’75-6 

’76-7 

’77-8 


4*4 

6*07 

10*5 

9*5 

12*18' 




pulses and seeds 
participated in the 
increase, though 
showing some oscil¬ 
lations. This ex¬ 
panding exp ort 
trade—and. parti- 
' cularly .the export. 
of grain, pulses ^nd 
seeds—in the farce 
of falling prices and 
'scarcity and dire 
famine in the land is significant, as -showing the. forced com¬ 
pulsory nature of the trade conducted under the circumstances. 
The Revenue increased during this period of distress from 50-2- 
crores in 1872-73 to 65'crores in 1877-8, and Home charges 
from 14-7 crores to 16;9 crores—both significant facts (but of 
this later on). 

4th Stage—Agricultural revival :—Lastly we come'to better 
times. Since 1878, we have had a succession of fairly good 
seasons andagricultural .statistics exhibit a recovery from the 
shrinkage olT/the previous period ( 1872-78 ). ' The recovery, 
satisfactory as far as it goes, however, falls Jfar short of the re¬ 
quired standard, and leaves us'pretty much where we were 20* 
years ago, except in the Punjab. The figures relating to cul¬ 
tivated areas are :— 

Cultivated acreage . 


I n t \ ’71-2 27- Mill, acres 
.Bombay j , 88 _ g 26 . g „ „ 


’88-9 24-543 


’88-9 8-85 


-r- 52 



Kayatwaki A re a 

Madras 

’72-3 

19 : 69 

Mil. acres 


’88-9 

20-62 




V *93 


C. Ps. 

’71-2 

13*270 

> Mill acres. 


’88-9 

13*87 

ff ?f : 



+ '6 


Punjab 

’67-8 

20*9 

Mill, acres. 

’88-9 

23-4 

n n 



+ 2-£; 



'* J ./ 
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embay - 
Madras + 
N. W. P. 
Central P. 
Cadh 
Punjab 


-n 

■93 | 

„ ' Mill. 
•6 f =4*45 


acres 


2*5 


j 


Thus, the increase of cul¬ 
tivated areas in these Pro¬ 
vinces since 187 i-72 amounts 
to only 4 -4o million acres, an 
increase, obviously too small 
for the increased needs, during 




the period, of an increased population and an increased export 
trade. The increase of population in these Provinces since 18/1 


Population in these Provinces. 

Census of ? 71 

115-5 Millions. 

7 81 

120-4 ,, 

Estimate at 


6 p. c. for ’90 

127-3 „ 

Increase since 

'71 „ 118 Mills. 


acres to the total area 
the period, the exports 


1870-1. 

1889-90. 


Exports in 
Mill. Cwts. 
32*15 
76*52 


+ 44*37 Mill Cwts. 
or 80 million bushels. 


may be calculated at about 
11 millions at least (as per 
margin )—requiring, accord¬ 
ing to Sir W. Hunter’s esti¬ 
mate of Jths of an aero of 
food crop per head, au ad¬ 
dition, for its food-supply 
alone, of more than 8 million 
under food crops. But, again, during 
of grain, pulses, seeds, &c. have in¬ 
creased from 32-15 million 
cwts. in 18/0-1 to 76*52 
million cwts. in 1889-90, 
which increase roughly esti¬ 
mated at 80 million bushels 
represents the yield of at 
least 8—9 millions of acres 
more. Allowing, say, 2 mil¬ 
lions for Bengal, it is thus clear that the normal equation be¬ 
tween population and production on this basis of ‘‘extensive 
agriculture ” would have been maintained, if the cropped area 
in these Provinces had been added to by at least 14 million 
acres. But as it is, the increase of tillage is only 4-45 million 
acres— n ofc even ^rd of the required acreage,—which indicates 
a dangerous disturbance of the economic status quo of twenty 
years ago. At any rate the fact seems established beyond 
doubt that the extensive husbandry of the couutry has during 
this period received no adequate extension for its extended re¬ 
quirements in regard to both food-supply and foreign export. 
How far, if at all, “ intensive agriculture makes up the re¬ 
quired deficiency will be considered in a later part of this paper. 

Thus, we have to distinguish 4 stages in the extension of 
our agricultural industry during the present century:— 
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1st stage. 
2nd stage; 
3rd stage. 


1800-50 

1858-72 

1872-78 


1878-89 


Severe agricultural depression. 
Agricultural revival. 
Agricultural distress and 
shrinkage of cultivated area. 
Partial recovery. 


4th stage. 

The total cultivated area according to the latest returns 
for the chief provinces of British India is 189-35 million acres, 
distributed as under:— 


The population of these six provinces 


Cultivated area ( 1888-9 ) crop. 
Madras.23*15 millions acres. 


according 
Census of. 


Bombay .26*92 

Bengal.71*0 

N* W. Pro-] 
vinces and 33*69 
Oudh J 

Punjab .20*72 

Central Pro-1 13*37 


do. do. 

do. (official estimate,). 


do. do. 


vinces. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


Total...189*35 millions acres (vide agri- . 
cultural statistics for 1888-89 ). 


to the 
1881 
was 186*5 .mil¬ 
lions. Aswehave 
had jio great 
famifie since 1881 
calculating in¬ 
crease of popula¬ 
tion at * 7 per cent 
per annum, the 
total of popula¬ 
tion may now b& 
put down at 
l$7 r 75 millions. 
Th$ following 


statement contrasts cultivation and population:— 






Cropped 

Provinces. 

Population 

1881. 

Population 

1890. 

Total crop 
area in May 
1890. 

area per 
head of the 
population 





in 1890. 


Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions 



acres. 


Madras. 

30*45 

32*32. 

23 15 

*7 acre , 

Bombay. 

16*48 

17*44 

26*92 

1*5 „ 

N. W. Provinces) 


>• / 



and Oudh. j 

4410 

45*74 

33-69 

•7 . 

Punjab. 


19*96 

• • | 

M 

C. Provinces. 

18*53 

20*72 

Bengal. 

9*83 

66*69 

| .10*52 
70*69 

<43*87 

-71* 

1*2 

I- 

Total. 

186-51 

197*69 

189*3 

A li ttle less 7 

than an acre- 
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Sir W- Hunter calculates, one acre of crop land at 
is required “ to keep a human being in comfort ”, and yet 
we have, on an average for the whole country, a little less than 
an acre per head of the population. In Madras and the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh, the average per head is even much less. 

Thus, with all our vaunted extensions of tillage areas 
during the last 30 years and more, the cropped area at the 
present moment is inadequate for the wants of the population, 
let alone the requirements of an expanding foreign export. 

This extension, besides, of cultivated areas inadequate 
though it has been for the growing wants of the country, has 
not been an unmixed good, and has led to evil? of considerable 
magnitude. It has trenched to a serious extent on the forests 
and jungles of the country ; it has largely encroached on natu¬ 
ral pastures; it has stretched to rocky and sandy wastes and 
barren hill-sides—soils which can never yield a sufficient return 
to industry or capital. We shall briefly review the extent of 
these losses. 

( 1 ) Destruction of Forests :—As early as 184G, “ ex¬ 
tensive clearances of timber” in many parts of the country 
attracted the serious attention of the Court of Directors, who 
ordered careful inquiries on the subject. But no effective action 
was for a long time taken, and these “ clearances ” continued 
practically unchecked down to 1877. Sir R. Temple, writing on 
the question as Famine Delegate in that year, pointed out that 
“ the Southern Peninsula of India has been, or is being denuded, 
not only of its forest, but also of its jungles, its groves, its 
brushwood ”, and added:—“ If it (this work of destruction) were 
to proceed unchecked, there would be imminent danger of the 
rivers running dry, by reason of the catchment basins and 
the drainage areas near the sources becoming incapable of 
storing rain-water.” This extensive denudation of the country— 
mainly for purposes of tillage, besides tending to a rapid 
diminution in the needed supply of timber and firewood,was 
evidently producing a most injurious effect on its climate, its 
productiveness, its water-supply, and its rain-fall. The famine 
of 1876-77 in Southern India was largely attributed to such 
denudation. The evil loudly called for a remedy, and the State 
had in the public interest “ to interpose,” so write the Famine 
Commissioners, “ its authority for the preservation and sys¬ 
tematic working of the forests, both to protect the country from 
serious injury through the improvident destruction of the 
timber, and to turn to the best account the vast resources 
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'ded by nature in the shape of timber and otner pro 
in demand for export or local consumption.” The Hon’ble 
Sir T. Hope observed in his speech in the Viceregal Council 
on the subject:— 44 Without effective regulation and conserva¬ 
tion of forests, not merely the public revenue, but the public 
themselves would suffer, and even risks of famine would be in¬ 
finitely incurred,” But as usually happens in such cases, the 
interposition of the State in the matter, when once begun, did 
not limit itself to its higher sphere of restrictive and protective 
regulation, but, under the large powers vested in the Executive 
Government by the Indian Forest Act of 1878, it is now show¬ 
ing a tendency to be inconveniently and needlessly aggressive. 
The Ryots and the village communities, on whose behalf the 
work was primarily undertaken, are practically being excluded 
from its over-sight except in the Punjab and Oudh, and the 
Forest Departments of the State dominate the field, and virtu¬ 
ally control the whole area of the ~ nation’s forest, and the 
nation^ industry in respect of forest produce, worth several 
crores a year. Besides, conflicts between State 44 forest rights ” 
and the people’s 44 forest privileges ” have already begun to 
occur in several parts of the country, e . g . in Bombay and the 
W. Provinces. Under the forest Act of 1878, the forests of 
the State are classed either as 44 Reserved ” i. e. 44 absolutely 
set aside for strict conservancy,” or 44 Protected ” to meet local 
demand for pasture, fuel and timber; and Sections 35-38 
even empower Local Governments to extend the restrictions 
apjdying to Government Forest in regard to “the clearing of 
land lor cultivation ” and the pasturing of cattle “to forests 
which are private property,” if the public interest so requires 
it. In most of the Provinces, the Local Governments are tak¬ 
ing vigorous measures in this matter of forest conservancy, as 
will be seen from the following figures relating to the increase 
_of area of Government 44 reserved ” forests:— 

"1 The total of Government forests 


Area of demarcated Forests. 


Years 
1873-4 
1875-6* 
1877-8 
1-879-80 
’*1881-2 > 
1836rV 
1888^9 


sqr. 


miles 
10,003 
J 5,089 
i8,il3 y 
41,821 
48,594 
53,756 
54,917 

j 


including 44 Protected ” and 
44 District ” exceeded one lakh of 
square miles in 1888-9. 

sqr. miles. 

44 Reserved ”...54917 
Protected ... 8570 
Other.44428 


TotaL.....107915 sqr. 

'miles. 
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^.^j^There are besides extensive forests in private hands, yet un¬ 
surveyed. In Bengal and the Central Provinces alone, such 
forests are understood to be about 75000 sqr. miles (vide 
Cotton’s report p. 202). As a rough estimate of the total 
extent of existing forests in the country, including both Gov¬ 
ernment and private, we have the following figures :— 


% 


Govt. Reserved, Protected &c.. 
Private Forest. 


107915 sqr. miles. 
.85000 do. 


Total British India . 192915 sqr. miles. 


The area of British India is 
square miles, and the forest 
22 p. c. of the whole area, and 
ratio of forest areas in other 




Ratio of 


Country. 

total 

area. 


India. 

22 p. c. 

From 

France . 

17p. c. 

Mulhalls’ 

Germany 

25 „ 

Dictionary. 

Russia . 

Austria ••• ... 

33 ,, 

27 „ 


Italy . 

15 ,, 


Scandinavia ... 

32 „ 


Europe ... ... 

27 „ 


U. Kingdom ... 
Spain and 

3 » 


Portugal 
Belgium and 

6 „ 


Holland 

10 „ 


roughly estimated at 900,000 
area thus estimated is about 
compares favourably with the 
countries, as per margin. Our 
ratio is better than 
that of France, Italy, 
Belgium and Holland, 
but worse than that of 
Germany, or Russia or 
Austria. But the 
forests in these Euro¬ 
pean countries are real 
forests, while in this 
country all waste land, 
not appropriated to 
cultivation, is absorbed 
in the so-called forests, 
and this means much 
of the difference be¬ 
tween fact and fiction. 


(2) Contraction of grazing areas , arising from exten¬ 
sion of tillage, is a point of much interest in the general in- 
quiry, but detailed information is not available. Sir W. 
Hunter, however, remarks in a general way that “ the pasture 
grounds of the villages have, to a large extent, been brought 
under the plough, and the cattle in many districts have de- 
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g^&rated from insufficient food ” (England’s Work in India, 
pages 65-6 ). Mr. Robertson of the Sydapet College, Madras* 
points out the same'evi], and Major C. McQuroy laments with 
him wnat he calls'* a 46 wanton destruction of pasture.” The 
figures for the Punjab and Madras, as far as they go, lend con¬ 
firmation to the view. They are as under :— 


' Grazing lands -for live stock (Cotton’s Report 1882-83 and 
Agricultural Statistics for 1886-7 ) 

( 9,289,765 Cows and bullocks ) 12 millions 

Punjab—4,932,058 acres 2,568,726 Buffaloes. > of horned 

( 6,399,000 Sheep and goats. ) cattle nearly.* 

Thus every available acre of grazing land in this 
Province supports 2*4 horned cattle ; and 1£ sheep &c. 

Madras—gTazing land Live stock-r-millions. 

( 10-392 cows and bullocks. )—13*711 

5,635,000 acres j 3 319 buffaloes. £ horned 

( 11*392 sheep and goats. ) cattle. 

This gives for every acre of available pasturage 2*4 horned , 
cattle, and 2 sheep. - 

“ In the summer pastures of England between London and 
Bristol,” observes Dr. Balfour, ( r/ide ¥nm\m Commissioners’ 
Rep. App. pag6 li»6), “an acre is necessary* for one of the 
horned cattle with two sheep.The Madras and Punjab figures 
show barely i acre for each head of horned cattle! 

(3) Descent of tillage to poorer artel poorer soils• All 
over t’ e country, except perhaps in the Central Provinces, the ^ V 
Ryots, as Sir W. Hunter points out, have been obliged with 
every recent increase of population to fall back on inferior 
soils—involving, of course, much waste of labour. Speaking of 
* Bombay, the Famine Commissioners say (p. 76):—“In every 
cast}* the best land has been taken up already,” and similarly 
Sit'J. Caird observes in his “Report on the Condition of. 
India-” The available good land in India js nearly all 

^ occupied!VO - . 

"O o* Bearing these facts, in. mind, we must now inquire, -what 
..are the possibilities of further extension of cultivation? The 
areas yet available for cultivation in the iiifiereat Provinces are 
given in the-latest issue of' Agricultural Statistics of British 
India ( 188S-89 ).as under 
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Cultivated land 


Provinces. 

in Mill, acres. 

Remarks. 

Punjab 

24-859 


N. W. Provinces 

7-929 

= 60*750 million acres 
available, for a popula¬ 

Oudh 

3-374 

tion of 120 millions in 
these Provinces (the 

Central Provinces 

7-295 

figures for Bengal are 
not available ). This 

Bombay 

8-832 

gives nearly half an acre 
per head . The acreage. 

Madras 

8-461 

includes grazing lands. 


On analysis, these figures of cultivable lands may be ar¬ 
ranged in relation to area , population and cropped acreage 
thus :—( See adjoining table. ) 

The cultivable areas include grazing lapds, and a deduction 
accordingly has to be made on account of village pasturage from 
the available margin. Speaking on this poiht, Lord Lawrence, 
in his evidence before the Parliamentary E. I. Finance Com¬ 
mittee in 1873 (June 16), when questioned as to the “ 80 p. c. 
cultivation 77 limit laid down in Sir 0. Woocfo Despatch of 
1862 on the subject of extending the Permanent Settlement, 
observes :— u in point of fact, a village cannot exist, cannot 
prosper, unless it has an area of uncultivated land for pasturage. 
What is really wanted in India is not that all the land should 
be broken up, but that the land which they reserve for grazing 
purposes, should be improved for their cattle. If they break up 
all land, they will have none where to feed the cattle.”•••“ I 
think a margin of 20 p. c. would be a fair one to allow for 
village purposes for the grazing of their cattle. I think that if 
1 were to make a settlement, and a village had no grazing lands 
or scarcely any, I should be disposed in fixing the assessment 
of the village to make a small deduction in consequence of 
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circumstance. I should feel that there was more un- 
Srtainty in the means of the village. to fulfil its engagement 
without any grazing lands than if it had some. All over the 
N. W. Provinces and in the Punjab, and I believe, in other 
provinces, it has always been recognised that the Government 
revenue should be put on the cultivated land and that little 
or nothing should be put on the waste land.” Going on the 
basis herein indicated, and also suggested by the Punjab and 
Madras figures quoted on a former page, we may deduct for 
village pastures an area equal to ^th of the total cropped ( i. e. 
20 p. c. of the total area) from the “cultivable” acreages. 
So deducting, we reach the following results :— 

Table A re-arranged in two as under :— 

I—District areas marked A. 


Provinces 

X 

A 

Districts. 

j \ 

Population 

millions. 

Cropped area mill, 
acres. 

L 

Cultivable area, in 
mill, acres. 

Deduct 25 p. c. of 
the cropped for graz¬ 
ing area, mill, acre. 

Cultivable area, net 
after deduction. 

Per head cultivable 
area. 

Punjab 

N. W. Pro¬ 

14 

6*82 

7.9 

21-90 

198 

19*92 

3 nearly 

vinces ... 

11 

7*0 

5*83 

3*19 

1*45 

1*74 

•25 

Oudh 

4 

3*8 

2*68 

1*29 

*67 

•62 

*16 

0. Provinces. 

7 

3*8 

5*27 

4* 34 

1*32 

3*02 

1 nearly 

Bombay ... 

8 

4*32 

5*63 

7*55 

1*47 

6*08 

1*8 

Madras 

9 

13- 

11*90 

6*22 

2*97 

3*25 

•25 

Total... 

53 

38*74 

39-21 

44*49 

9-86 

34*63 

About less than 
an acre per head 

of the population. ' 


Thus in these 53 Districts out of the 144 Districts in the 
six Provinces, a population (18*1 census) of 39 millions 
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as+4ltivable margin of 35 millions or about one acre per 
head- Turning to Districts marked B in Table A, we get the 
following :— 
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II—District areas marked B. 


Province. 

B 

Districts 

No. 

Population 
in millions. 

Cropped area in 

million acres. 

Cultivable area 

in mill, acres. 

[ Deduct 25 p. c. 

of the cropped 

fur grazing pur- 

iposes. mill acres. 

Cultivable acres 

(Net) after de¬ 

duction. 

• 

’-£> . 

d 

a> 

It 
£ " 

0 

0 

09 

*13 

0 

0 

Punjab. 

N. W. Provinces. 
Gudh. 

Central Provinces. 
Bombay. 

Madras 

18 

26 

8 

11 

15 

13 

12-03 

26-90 

6-38 

6- 

12-128 

17-8 

12-08 

18-99 

6T7 

8-61 

21-28 

11-3 

i 2-90 

I 4-73 
2-07 
| 2-95 

1 1-27 

2-24 

3- 2 

4- 74 

1- 54 

2- 15 

5- 32 
2-82 

—•3 

0 

+ *53 
' + *8 
—4*05 
—’58 

Total. 

91 

81-24 

79-15 

16*16 

19*79 

—3*63 

0 


Summary of I and II. 


Diatripfift A. 

53 

38-74 

39-21 

44*49 

9-86 

34-63 

One 

acre 

u UJL Avtu ••• 






per 

kOfid. 

r . 

91 

81-24 

79 15 

16*16 

19-79 

—3*63 

0 

Totals for the six ) 

provinces ... ) 

144 

119*98 

118-36 

60*65 

29-65 

0 

0 


(The 38-74 millions of Districts under class A form 30 p. c. 
of the total population ofll9-98 ; the 81-24 millions of Districts 
under form B form 70 p. c. ot the total population ot 119 98). 


Thus on the basis of these figures, so analysed and arrang¬ 
ed, we reach the broad conclusion that, while 30 per cent 
of the population of these six Provinces has a margin of cul¬ 
tivable waste lands, still left in the A Districts, within the 
limits of which it can,—other things favouring—double itself. 
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remaining 70 per cent in the B Districts has not only 
no margin left,—but has taken for tillage more than 36 lakhs of 
acres from the village pasture areas,—a very serious contrac¬ 
tion of grazing acreage in these Provinces owing to our ex¬ 
tension of cultivation during recent years. More particularly, 
taking B Districts first, and going on the basis of the census 
of 1881, we may say, (1) that in Oudh and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for a population of 1,239 millions, there is only a 
margin of 13 lakhs of acres. As the population increases all 
over India at *7 p. c. per annum, this margin may suffice for 
18 years’ increase of population in these Provinces. (2) 
The N. W. Provinces with a population of 33*2 millions have * 
absolutely no margin left for further tillage. (3) Punjab, 
Bombay, and Madras have not only no margin left on which to 
fall back with an expanding population of 42 millions in these 
B Districts, but have appropriated for tillage purposes nearly 50 
lakhs of acres from their village pastures. 

Even in regard to A Districts, it has to be observed that 
by far the greater part of the waste land area, which is 
here available for further tillage, is so available only when 
irrigation extends, or is such as requires heavy initial out¬ 
lay for its reclamation. In the Punjab, for instance, 9 mil¬ 
lion acres of good fertile soil in the Mooltan Division, 6 
million acres in Derajat, 2 millions more in the plains of 
Hissar—altogether 17 million acres, or about 90 p. c. of the 
available margin, are ready for the plough if only water 
is brought to them. Similarly 5 million acres are so 
dependent in Sindh, So again, in the Central Provinces there 
is much good land, but it requires for preliminary clear¬ 
ance outlays of money, not well within the present resources of 
our Ryots. 

In this connection, the fact noted on a preceding page is 
significant, viz*, that in these six Provinces, only 4| millions 
of acres have been added to the cultivated 
area during the last 20 years, as per margin, 
which is a much smaller increase, than the 
estimated increase of population. 


Mill, acres. 
Punjab 2*5 

Madras *9 

C. Provinces *6 

Oudh *5 


4*5 

Bombay and .W. 
Provinces—nil. 
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^S^^engal furnishes no returns, but tho Famine 

in their Report ( page 76 ) thus : “ In some 
nets of Behar and Central Bengal, the cultivated area forms a 
very large proportion of the whole ; in Saran, for instance, it is 
believed that out of i ,698,000 acres, 1,566,009 are under the 
plough, and that a margin of only 65,000 culturable acres still 
remains. In the hilly tracts to the S. W , in the districts that lie 
at the foot and on the slopes of the Himalayas and the Eastern 
ranges, and in the jungles of Sundarbuns, there is a great ex¬ 
tent of land, which may at some future time be brought under 
cultivation ; but it is feverish or poor thin land, not tempting 
to a settler, or eise it requires considerable outlay for clearances 
of forest or exclusion of river or sea-water to render it fit for 
agriculture.” 

On the whole, the general conclusion on the facts noted 
above seems to be that, as things are, there is but little scope 
for further expansion of “ extensive v cultivation in these Pro¬ 
vinces, excepting parts of Puujab and Sindh and the Central 
Provinces, and that whatever further extensions of tillage might 
take place in future years would be an encroachment on pasture 
areas. And it would appear that if the growing population of 
the country is not to starve or suffer, we must be prepared to 
enter on the inevitable change which takes place in all 
countries from extensive to intensive husbandry, as population 
increases. There are, no doubt, the United Burmas with a 
magnificent waste laud area of 28 million acres (lower Burma, 
16*8 ; and Upper, 11*3 millions of acres). But here too the 
tide of Chinese and Siamese immigration has strongly set in, 
and the Provinces will be filled up before long. Besides, the 
Indian agriculturist, even when he has the will, often has not 
the means wherewith to emigrate to, and settle in, a new coun¬ 
try, unless he gets exceptions, inducements and facilities from 
the State ; and it is clear that the possible relief so obtainable 
can only be, in the very nature of things, small and temporary 
for such a population as ours. 

With all these extensions, however, our present cultivated 
acreage is too small for the vast and increasing population that 
has come to live and work on the soil, as the only occupation 
and means of subsistence left. It is not only inadequate tor the 
country's annual food-supply and foreign export of agricultural 
produce, but it is also too small to give sufficient occupation to 
the swelling millions driven to the plough. So severe ;s the 
pressure of the population on the toil in this respect, owing to 
the absence or insignificance of non-agricultnral industries and 
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80 keen is the resultant, competition for the land, that 
numbers of agricultural families have to be content with hold¬ 
ings barely enough either for their maintenance or occupation. 
The average area tor such agricultural worker (representing 
a working agricultural family ) is about 4 acres. The figures 
are:— 

British India—“ Agricultural Statistics” and “Statistical 
Abstracts.” 


Province. 

Male agriculturists and 
Labourers (in mill. ) i 
1881. i 

Cropped 
area in mill, 
acres 1888-9 

Area per 
Agricultural 
family. 

Bengal ... 

Punjab . 

N. W. Provinces.. 
Oudh 

Madras. 

Bombay ... 
Central Provinces. 

Agricultu- Labjur 
rists. 

12-840 + 2-457 ) 

= 15-297 ( 
3-373 + -285 = 3.658 
7.760 + .775 = 8-535 

2- 827 + -240 = 3-067 
6-930 + -543 = 7-473 

3- 393 + -328 = 3-721 
2-210 + -113 = 2-323 

71 

20-7 

24*8 

8*8 

23-1 

26*9 

acres- 

per 

4*7 family 

5- 7 

2- 9 

2-8 

3- 2 

7-3 

6- 

Total... 

j 44-46 

| 189-2 

4-3 acres* 


JLlllV! U" LJ1C Aumwoo v/a. .» 

into account, the average is 4 acres per family. 
This acreage of cultivation for each male 


agricultural 


Area per male agricul- 

i 

tural worker. 
U. Kingdom 10 

acres. 

i 

The aver¬ 

France ... 

4-8 

u 

age in the 

Germany 

5-2 

n 

United 

Russia ... 

4-9 

>7 

States is 

Austria 

4-2 

>7 

22 acre?. 

Italy 

2-2 

17 


Spain 

6-8 

77 


Europe ... 

4-8 

acres. 



. .. jb not fall far 
of the average pre- 


u 6 - 

ope, as noted in the 

gin. But there the hus¬ 

bandry is high class and 
intensive as opposed to ours 
which is poor and as yet 
only extensive. In the 

U. States, however, where 
agriculture is still extensive 
as with us, the average 

tillage area per agricultural 
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The total tilled area for the British Provinces is 190 mil¬ 
lion acres, of which 30 million acres are irrigated,, and it has 
been estimated by competent authorities, taking into account 
the present conditions and requirements of our agriculture, 
“that 10 to 15 acres of dry cropland—or 5 to 7 acres of wet-crop 
land—is not a large holding for an agricultural family ^ to till 
and manage.” Now taking the minimum of 10 and 5 acres 
for dry and wet-crop land respectively, it would seem that 
for our present cultivated area of 190 million acres, 16 million 
families will suffice to till 160 millions of dry-crop land, and 

6 millions more will suffice to till 30 millions of acres of wet- 

crop tillage, or in all, 22 millions of agricultural families, re¬ 
presenting a total rural population of 88 millions only, can he 

maintained with comfort. At present, however, we have 
47-7 million families (=180 millions of the population ) work¬ 
ing over this area. Or, in other words, 92 millions ot people 
have either no work and are living.in enforced idleness. What 
a ruinous waste of economic energy! What a ruinous loss of 
wealth to the'country 1 What a penalty imposed on the nation 
by reason of its loss of varied industrial activity I This is, 
however, a raw estimate- Sir J. Oaird; an exceptionally high 
authority in such matters,—in his special Report to tbe 
Secretary of State on the condition of India ( 1879, 31st Octo¬ 
ber )—is disposed to put the workless proportion of the rural 
population a good deal higher—at |rds of the total i. t- lu.i 
120 millions in rural India. He writesthe population of 
India is more exclusively agricultural than that of most other 
countries ; and the extent of land there cultivated in pi opoi tio.n 
to tke population is the smallest known. A square mile of laud 
in England, cultivated highly, gives employment to 50 persons 
in the proportion of 25 men, young and old, and 25 women 
and boys. If 4 times the number, %. e. 200 were allowed for 
each square mile of cultivated land in India, it would take up 
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population”. Sir James proceeds: “In 
fcural country that I know of, are so many people to be seen 
stalking idly about during the hours of labour as in India. 
The streets and court-houses and yards are always full of 
idlers. The roads are never empty, and the Railway stations 
and natives’ railway carriages are crammed with people. 
Entering a village at any hour of the day, you are surrounded 
with idlers. Much of this arises from the absence of other occu¬ 
pations than agriculture, and in many parts of the country 
from the uncertain character of land tenure.” Whatever the 
cause, the fact is startling—that 94 millions, as we estimate, 
or 120 millions, as Sir J. Caird thinks, are driven to live on 
the land and yet are forced to go from year’s end to year’s end 
with no work in connection with it, or rather that the whole 
agricultural population of the country—amounting to 180 
millions—has to be idle for want of work for more than six 
months of the year. What can be more wasteful or demo¬ 
ralizing to the industrial morale of the classes concerned ? The 
money value of the rural labour so wasted and lost to the com¬ 
munity and to the world is something awful to contemplate. 
More serious 4 still by far is the moral loss entailed on the 
community by the enforced indolence of the agricultural classes 
caused by the absence of non-agricultural industries to keep 
them elsewhere fully and profitably occupied. Indolence, when 
it becomes a national habit, such as it must tend to become in 
India under the present conditions of our disorganised industrial 
life, is hard to cure, and must in course of time weaken the moral 
fibre and industrial nerve of the community. The question of 
providing bread for the growing population of this country is no 
doubt a Dressing and serious one at the present moment, but to 
Our thinking, more serious and more pressing is the question of 
providing adequate work for our growing workers. Looking at 
the question from the point of view of famines and their re¬ 
medies, the Famine Commission thus notice this point of want 
of sufficient work in rural areas:—“A main cause of the 
disastrous consequences of Indian famines, and one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of promoting relief in an effectual fcbape 
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is tobe found in the fact that the great mass of the population 
directly depends on agriculture, and that there is no other in¬ 
dustry from which any considerable part of the community 
derives its support. The failure of the. usual rain thus deprives 
the labouring classes a whole, not only of the ordinary supplies 
of food obtainable at prices within their reach, but also of the 
sole employment by which they can earn the means of pro¬ 
curing it. The coihplete remedy for this condition of things 
will be found only in the development of industries other than 
agriculture, and independent of the fluctuations of the seasons. 
With a population so dense as that of India, these considerations 
are of the greatest weight, and they are rendered still more 
serious by the fact that the number who have no other employ¬ 
ment than agriculture are in large parts of the country greatly 
in excess of zvkat is really requiredfor the thorough cultivation 
of the land ; so far as this is the case, the result must be that 
the part of the population which is in excess of the requirements 
of agriculture eats up the profits that would otherwise spring 
from the industry of the community .” ( Report, Part I, p. 34 ; 
the italics are ours ). 

And yet, moreover, our present cultivated area,—thug 
already too small for the population living on the soil, declared!, 
indeed, by the distinguished English expert to be “ in propor¬ 
tion to the population ” *• the smallest known ”,—and which; 
besides, does not now admit of much further expansion, except 
in isolated parts of the country,—is exposed, after centuries of 
irrigational effort to all the vicissitudes of the Indian seasons for 
the greater part of its vast extent. The character of the Indian 
climate is such, writes Mr. Justice Cunningham, “ that failures 
of rainfall, involving more or less complete destruction of the 
crops, occur in some part of the country or other in about two 
out of every nine years.” As regards the liability of the 
different Provinces to drought, the Famine Commissioners say : 
“In Bengal, during the 110 years over which our record ex¬ 
tends, four droughts only have occurred, of which two were very 
severe. Previous to the Orissa Famine, Bengal had enjoyed 
complete immunity from famine for 81 years, and on this 
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1783-4, only the western parts of the 
province were affected. In the N. W. Provinces, nine droughts 
are recorded, of which two were intense, and three very serious. 
The two greatest famines in this part of the country, those 
of 1783 and 1837-38, were separated by an interval of 53 years, 
but there was a frequent and highly irregular occurrence of 
less important droughts. In Bombay, nine seasons of drought 
appear, of which two were severe. In Madras, there were 
eight such seasons, of which two were severe. Excluding 
Bengal, the average interval between the several recorded * 
droughts, great and small, in any one province is about 11 to 
12 years, and between those of the severest type, about 50 years; 
but the deviations from these averages are very large ( Rep. 
Part I, p. 25 ). Table II on page 11 of the Appendix to 
the Report, relating to mean local variations of rainfall during 
16 years ( 1863-1878 ), gives the following results :— 



Annual normal 
average rainfall. 

No. of years of rainfall 
below the normal aver¬ 
age (16 years ). 

Carnatic. 

33-34 

7 out of 16 years. 

Deccan ... 

30-13 

7 „ 

West Coast 

99-60 

8 

Punjab. ... 

81-66 

9 

N. W. Provinces. 

34-72 

99 

Bengal . 

67-52 

6 ,, 

Thus iu most parts of the country. 

, almost every alternate 


year is one of deficient rainfall. Apart from these variations, 
the exposed areas, marked put by unequal distribution of rain¬ 
fall, are thus given in the Material and Moral Progress Report 
for 1872-3, as requiring artificial protection :—“ In the north¬ 
west corner of India, there is an arid region, including all Sindh 
and half the Punjab, where the normal annual rainfall is less 
than 15 inches. Here irrigation is essential to the existence of 
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people. Next, there are two zones of dry country wit 
an annual rainfall between 15 and 30 inches. One surrounds 
the arid zone on the north and east in a belt from 100 to 200 
miles wide, and has been named by Dr. Brandis the Northern 
Dry Zone. It includes Delhi and Agra. The Southern Dry 
Zone is in the Peninsula, extending from Nasik to Cape- 
Comorin, longitudinally parallel to the great mountain ranges 
at some distance from those ranges. These dry zones also stand 
in absolute need of irrigation. The fourth region has a rainfall 
between 30 to 60 inches, and includes the upper part of the 
valley of the Ganges, Central India, and the east coast of the 
Madras Presidency. Here, irrigation is also much needed, and 
great distress has been caused by the want of it. The filth 
region has a rainfall between 60 and 75 inches, and comprises 
thfe delta of the Mahanadi and the Ganges and the lower part 
of the Ganges valley. In this more favoured belt, irrigation 
may be looked upon as a luxury, often useful, but not absolute¬ 
ly necessary, except in extraordinary years. Finally, there are 
two belts of excessive rainfall, where irrigation is unnecessary, 
the one extending from the mouth of the Irravvadi along the 
East coast of the Bay of Bengal up the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra and along the skirts of the Himalaya; the other along 
the West coast of the Peninsula from the sea-shore to the 
summits of the Ghauts.’ 7 ( page 46. ) 

The tracts of the country, naturally exempt from the risk 
of drought by reason of the abundance and certainty of their 
rainfall, are the East districts of Bengal and Assam, the Konkan 
and the Western ghauts, and the deltas of the Mahanadi, 
Godavari, Krishna and Caveri rivers. All over the rest of the 
country, artificial irrigation is not only a help to agricultural 
improvement, but is an indispensable and absolute necessity, as 
an insurance against drought. Our present cultivated area is, 
as given before, about 190 million acres in the six Provinces, 
for which detailed figures are available ; of which 20 millions 
may, roughly speaking, be regarded as “naturally safe”—14 
millions in El Bengal and 6 millions on the West coast and 
elsewhere. To this “ naturally safe ” area, we may add the 
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million cropped acres of the Central Provinces, where the 
Famine Commissioners assure us, “ the rainfall has never been 
known to fail. ” But of the remaining area of 156 million 
acres, irrigation is at present provided only for 26§ million 
(irrigated ; acres, and 2*5 more ( unirrigated)making, in all, 
29 million acres, leaving 127 mill, acres as absolutely requiring 
the protection of artificial water-supply. The figures are as 
under :— 
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Thus we have to note the fact that the efforts made by the 
British and pre-British rulers have in these Provinces succeeded 
in bringing an artificial supply of water only to about 29 million 
acres out of a total of 156 millions of thirsty soil or to less 
than |th of the extent of land requiring such protection, and 
that irrigational facilities have yet to be provided for |fch of the 
unprotected and cropped area. 


The following statement furnishes details of our Irrigation 
resources. 


Source of 
supply. 

in the 

Six Provinces. 

Government. 

Private. 

(1) Canals furnish 



water to. 

11-261 

•983 ■) 

(2) Tanks 

4- 

1 ( 

(3) Minor sources.. 

1-04 

1-04 C Million acres. 

(4) Wells 

•020 

9-502 ) 

Total ... 

16-50 

12-525 


Even in respect of this small area at present under irriga¬ 
tion, we have to note with regret that the people’s share of the 
work is less than one half. The latest figures show that 
private irrigation embraces only 42 p. c. of the total irrigated 
area in these six Provinces. Well-irrigation, which is a good 
test of popular self-help, represents only one-third irrigation 
supply, being, on the estimate of 5 acres to a well, sufficient to 
water about 1,900,000 acres. The figures for Madras, as given 
in the Administration Report for 1889, show that in that 
Province even less than £th of the total irrigated area gets its 
supply from private sources ; they are as under :— 
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most serious feature of those statistics is that even this 
extent of private irrigation discovers a decided tendency 
to a fall-off. 

The following figures are for the N. W. Provinces and 
Oudh (drawn from the Imperial Gazetteer and Statistical 
Abstracts ). 




1878-9 

(’82-3 ) 

(’88- 

9) 

N. W. Provinces, 

7-118 „ 

5;293 „ 

4-835 

>5 

Ondh.. 

2-957 „ 

2-957 „ 

2-476 

* > 


8-250 


7-311 


In Punjab, the irrigated acreage was 5* million acres in 
1882 and about 4- millions in 1888. 

The decline in Well-irrigation is still more remarkable : 
the figures available relate to three Provinces only :— 


Province. 

1877-8 

1888-9 

Decrease in 
10 years. 


N. W. Provinces. 

Oudh . 

Central Provinces. 

4480 mill, acre 
1-340 ,, 

•120 „ 

3-221 

1.247 

•070 

—1.259 

— .093 

— -050 

The decrease 
represents the 
supply of about 
280,000 wells 
falling into 
disrepair. 


5 940 „ 

4-538 

-1-402 



As a set-off, we have recorded increase of 7 lakhs of acres in 
Punjab under this class of irrigation. But still, the net fall-off 
is large, and in the Provinces in which it has occurred, serious 
too, as showing that the ryots have been unable not only to sink 
new wells but even to keep the old ones in working order, and 
have had during a brief decade to let as many as 280,000 wells 
fall into disrepair. And this fact, read in conjunction with the 
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as to the Ryots’ growing indebtedness all over these 
provinces, lends strong support to the view that their borrow¬ 
ings—large and increasing though they are—are for purposes 
other than that of agricultural improvement. 

Side by side with this painful decline in popular self-help 
in this matter of irrigation, we observe a large extension of 
Government operations. The state outlay on irrigational works 
has increased from 6*6 millions sterling in 1866-67 to a total, 
np to the end of 1889-90, of 31-53 millions. The figures are :— 

State capital outlay. 

Up to 1866-67 £ 6,612,495 1 Exclusive of £1,371,666 

1867-8 to 1876-7 £ 9,651,618 Vspent by private Irriga- 
1877-8 to 1889-90. £ 15,270,000 ) tion Companies. 




£ 31,534,113 

The results also of this vast expenditure have been con¬ 
siderable, though incommensurate. 


Punjab. 

N. W. Provinces. 
Bombay. 


Govt. Canal 
1877-8 
1888-9 
‘1860-1 
1866-7 
1888-9 
0884-5 
1 1888-9 


Irrigation 

1- 324 

2- 614 
•730 
•990 

1-604 

•039 

•079 


The tendency, thus, is becoming year by year strong and 
pronounced for the people to withdraw from, and for the State 
to step into and occupy, this field of industrial effort—certainly 
not a healthy sign of our present economic position. 

The ruling idea of State action on its present lines seems to 
be that in this matter of irrigation, which is an absolute 
necessity, not simply as an aid to agricultural operations, but 
pre-eminently as an insurance against drought and the uncer¬ 
tainties of the seasons, the State, and the State alone, must aud 
can do the work, if it is to be done at all, and done as it must 
be,—the people having neither the means nor the capacity for 
such undertakings ; or as the Famine Commissioners put it, 
“there is no room to doubt that it is on direct State action 
alone that any reliance can be placed for the extension of irriga- 
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*wThe present P. W. Administration of Government is, 
air ^tninking, such as tends—we will not say, seeks—to 
supersede, and in some respects to supplant, rather than assist 
or supplement, private effort. In this matter, no inducements 
are held out -rather the reverse ( e . g . taxation of subsoil water 
and water advantage )—to indigenous private enterprise to take 
up such works—no facilities are offered iu the shape of en¬ 
gineering advice or guaranteed loans to private individuals or 
local bodies ; and the plan is adopted and prosecuted with 
almost aggressive vigour, of doing the work for the people, in¬ 
stead of helping or educating the people to help themselves. 
From wells in Madras and tanks in Bomhay to minor irrigating 
channels and canal distribufcories in the Punjab, the irrigation 
works are State works pure and simple and under exclusive State 
management, and at no stage are the people to be called in. In 
old times, it would seem the Native rulers followed no such 
exclusive or aggressive policy. They contented themselves with 
onlv building the larger works like the inundation canals of the 
Punjab and the magnificent tanks of Madras ; but even in respect 
of such works, their plan was to entrust their management, after 
they were constructed, to the people themselves working through 
Panchayat organizations. Thus in the Punjab, “the important 
system of inundation canals from the Punjab rivers upon which the 
very existence of the inhabitants of the vast area in the rainless 
region depends, was administered by the people themselves 
under Government supervision ” ( vide Material and Moral 
Prog. Report, 1874-73, p. 53). The British plan, in this re¬ 
gard, seems conceived in a different spirit, and “the whole of 
this class of canals within Brit^h territory 77 is now under the 
regular management of the Irrigation Department of the Pro¬ 
vince. Mr. T H. Thornton o. s. I., late Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, in a note on Mr. Neuman’s Paper on 44 Water 
Storage and Canals in India ”, a few years ago pointed out 
this undesirable aspect of the present Irrigation policy of the 
Government of India, and expressed his tear le&t it would 
tend “to check local effort and sell-help He advised: — 
“ Don’t he in a burry to extend Government canals to tracts 
of country irrigated by wells or other simple means, but effect 
your object rather by helping the people to help themselves , i. e„ 
advancing the necessary capital on easy terms and securing 
them a good share of the profits of the outlay. ” The recent 
decrease of private irrigation in the Punjab ( from 5*66 million 
acres iu 1883-4 to 4*848 in 1889 = *734 mill, acres) seems to 
show how very real were Mr. Thornton’s fears on the point, and 
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uch practical value to his advice. The E. I. Public War. 
Committee of the House of Commons, in their Report of July 
1879, adverting to this feature of the Government Irrigation 
policy as at present pursued, in relation to Madras, observed :— 
4 4 A strong consensus of opinion has been expressed by those 
best acquainted with Southern India that more might be done in 
assisting by advances or otherwise the inhabitants to extend 
and make themselves tanks and depositories of water”, and they 
even recommended that 44 a certain portion ” of the Famine In¬ 
surance Fund should be utilized in promoting in this way 
44 small irrigation works in Southern India” ( vide p. xv-, Report 
P. W. Com. 1879). This “ Famine Insurance Fund” has 
now been in existence in India for more than 12 years, and 
Sir J. Gorst might well be asked how far this recommendation 
of the Parliamentary Committee has been given effect to. 


But this entire dissociation of the people from the con¬ 
struction and administration of such works undertaken in their 
behalf is only one broad feature of the Government P. V\ r . policy 
in this branch of irrigation. There are other aspects of it also 
as remarkable, to which attention might well be called here. 

(I ) A cardinal mistake of plan —Canals are one particular 
class of irrigation works on which almost the whole strength and 
resources of the Irrigation Department seem concentrated, re¬ 
gardless of the fact that the irrigational requirements of the 
different Provinces are widely different according to differences 
of climate and geographical configuration. If canals are good 
for the Punjab, tanks and storage reservoirs are required tor 
Madras. The E. L P. Works Parliamentary Committee com¬ 
ment on this point in these words : 44 The impression seems well 
founded that since the establishment of the system of 4 Public 
Works Extraordinary \ too much attention and money have been 
concentrated on the prosecution of those great engineering works, 
which, though more likely to enhance the reputation of those 
who carry them out, are less beneficial, in proportion to their 
cost, than the humbler undertakings of the old village com¬ 
munities 7 * (page XY). 44 There are millions of acres in India,” 

writes Mr. Justice Cunningham, “ beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation, and exposed to constant risk of drought, which might 
be exempted from this terrible risk, and rendered infinitely 
more productive if they were adequately supplied with wells.” 
There is as yet however little sign, as far as we see, of a change 
of plan in this respect. 
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fi/Consequence of this central mistake of plan, we have 
tolrotrbn the one hand the vigorous pushing on in particular 
localities of costly canal works unsuited to their requirements, 
and on the other, disregard in other parts of the country of 
their urgent needs. While thus there lie pigeon-holed in the 
Bombay Secretariat projects of important schemes for Gujarat, 
planned years ago, we have the Sone canals in Bengal pushed 
on with reckless energy in South Behar—canals fed by a failing 
river, and in a tract where a serious failure of rain has never 
been known, arid where besides the people are building for 
themselves the small storage-works—the pynes and arkars they 
require—a system of canals, declared by expert critics to be a 
mistake 44 in its conception, in its construction and in its 
working,” and which has upto date cost nearly 280 lakhs of 
rupees, and irrigates only 3| lakhs of acres. Similarly, we 
have the Karnid canal in Madras, unsuited to local wants, which 
has cost upto the end of 1889 Rs. 2,16,42,645, and irrigates 
only 44 34,999 acres ” ( vide Government of India's Resolution, 
1st March 1890 ). To the same cause, again, we attribute the 
culpable neglect of the old tanks in the Madras Presidency. 
44 The number of such tanks is according to this Resolution 
probably not less than 50,000.” General Sir G. Balfour puts it 
“ at 75,000, including storage reservoirs the revenue depend¬ 
ent on them is about a crore and a half, and yet the Famine 
Commissioners in 1879 found that many of these works 44 have 
fallen out of order for want of proper supervision and 
timely repair.” ( Rep. page 163 ). The Commissioners strongly 
condemned this neglect of the important works, and urged 
their early repair and restoration. Accordingly, 3 years later, 
the Madras Government started what it called a 14 Tank Res¬ 
toration Scheme,” but up to 1889 no advance was made beyond 
the preliminary stage of investigation and plans and estimates, 
-—the investigation besides being conducted in so costly a 
fashion that according to Government of India's Resolution, 
44 it has cost (during the past year) Rs. 7,86.404 to prepare 
estimates to the aggregate amount of Rg. 20,22,84",” i. e. 
39 p. c. ot the estimate. So, also, in the Central Provinces, 
many of the old native irrigational Jhils ( = lakes ) and tanks 
have completely fallen out of repair, and nothing is yet at¬ 
tempted to save the remaining 44 by removing their silt and 
repairing their banks.” Similarly old tanks in several Bombay 
zillahs are becoming useless through neglect ( 0 . in Dharwar). 

But, besides, we find, that the canals on which Govern¬ 
ment is spending all its force are not in various parts of the 
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ry quite the blessing they are said to be; and on this 
would refer our readers to Mr. T. H. Thornton’s paper on 
Some evils of ‘ anal Irrigation in India.” There is ( 1 ) the 
evil of “ reh efflorevseence” i, e. “ the bringing up to the 
surface ” salts known as 44 reh 99 prevalent particularly in the 
clay soils in Northern India and in the black cotton soils in the 
Deccan and 44 the poisoning of the surface soil, and rendering 
the cultivation of all but a few crops impossible.” According 
to General Brownlow, R. E , late Inspector-General of Irriga¬ 
tion N. W. Provinces, about 3 p. c. of the irrigation area 
or 60,000 acres are affected with reh in that Province. Speak¬ 
ing of the Punjab, the Hon’ble Colonel Wace says : 44 the evil 
( i. e. reh efflorescence) is most wide-spread in the land 
irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal, where some 3,000 acres 
of once fertile soil have passed into swamp, and become 
defertilizfd by reh” In Bombay, too, the same evil is manifest¬ 
ing itself. The Officiating Director of Agriculture, Bombay, 
in his Report for 1888-9 mentions a field in the Bnimthadi 
Talnka of the Poona District, rendered totally unproductive on 
account of salt efflorescence produced by percolation from the 
Canal; and adds, 44 the deposits of salt in the lower layers of 
the black cotton soils in the Deccan and S. M. Country are 
very large, and the frequent result of irrigation is a raising to 
the surface soil of salt, either common salt or other soda salts, 
in quantities which seriously diminish the fertility ” ( [>age 87 ). 
( 2 ) There is next the evil of “ water-logging and swamping 
of the soil in localities whero subsoil water is near the surface,” 
producing insanitary conditions calculated to extend and inten¬ 
sify malaria, to the serious detriment of the health and physique 
of the people of canal-irrigated districts. In the Districts of 
Delhi and Karnul, the mortality from malarial fever is always 
high, and speaking of similar tracts in the N. W. P., 
Dr. Sweeny, Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, says : 4< A more 
fertile or thoroughly utilized land it would be hard to find, 
but the people are not blessed with health. Go where you will, 
men may be seen young and in the prime of life, sad of lace, 
slow of step, with spleen enlargement tilling all the front of the 
abdomen.” ( 3 ) There is further the evil of extensive im- 

{ loverishmeiit; of soil and deterioration of produce it. the case of 
ands irrigated by canals deriving their supply from the Hima¬ 
laya source. 44 In these irrigation canals ” says SirJ. Caird, 
( 4 * India the land and its people ” p. 206) “which are fed 
from the melted snows of the Himalayas, the water comes 
down at a temperature much below that of the land to 
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it is applied, and carrying with it a deposit which 
fp barren sand. The effect of this pure cold water on vegeta¬ 
tion is only perma ientlv useful when the land is sufficient- 
lv manured, and becomes extremely hurtful when lavishly 
applied to unmanured land. ” Our Ryots cannot afford to 
put in their lands the needed manure. There are other 
minor evils, too, but they may be passed over. “ None of these 
evils can arise from Well-irrigation. ” And yet in the face of all 
these evils, “ the State outlay on canals is steadily increasing, 
while little or nothing is being done to promote the extension of 
wells and river-fed or deep tanks ” by offering advances to the 
cultivators or otherwise, as the Parliamentary P~ W Oommittee 
of 1.879 recommended—a recommendation which Sir J. Gaird, 
writing a few days later, so warmly endorsed in his 44 Report on 
the condition of India ” ( pages 10-11). 

(II) Besides such faults of plan, thorc is observable a 
growing tendency to extravagant or wasteful expenditure in this 
branchof the P/W. Administration in this country. In 1875-70 
the total capital cut-lay on Irrigation works ^ was £ 15,562,655 
and the working expenses amounted to £ 396,750 or about 
2-5 p. c.; in:1888-89, the capital expenditure up-to-date amount¬ 
ed to 31 *53 crores or twice the total of 1875-76 and the working 
or maintenance charges stood at 1*06 crores or a little lass than 
3 times the figure for that year—a fact which suggests the ne¬ 
cessity for a stricter control, over this branch of public ex¬ 
penditure. 

(III ) But, thirdly, we find an increasingly less com¬ 
mensurate return for the growing outlay on this class of works 
as measured by irrigated areas ; a few figures will suffice. 

Capital outlay Irrigated area Capital 


N* W. Provinces. 


Bengal 


Madras 



in crores 

mill, acres. 

outlay, per 

f 

of rupees. 


acre. 

' 1877-8 

2-260 


1*324. 

17 

rupees 

l 1888-9 

6-086 

77 

2-614 

27 

77 

f 1867-8 

2*58 

77 

1*432 

IS 

77 

/ 1878-9 

446 

77 

1*735 

26 

77 

1888-9 

7*99 

77 

1-604 

50 

nearly 

* 1877-8 

4-54 

77 

*400 

13 

77 

1888-9 

7*7 

7? 

•584 

182 

77 

1882-3 

3*721 

77 

2*039 

18-6 

77 

1888-9 

6*648 

77 

2-398 

28 

77 


Thus in these four Provinces 15^ crores have been laid out 
as additional expenditure on these works—Punjab spending 382 
lakhs since 1877, the N. W. Provinces 540 lakhs since 180 7-78, 
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316 lakhs since 1877-78 aud Madras nearly 3 ck»M 
-giii<M 1882-83, and yet we have had only 19 lakhs of acres added 
to the irrigated area or one acre per 75 rupees of capital outlay. 
In Bombay alone, there is some improvement, the irrigated 
area having risen from 34,000 to 79,000 acres, since 1883-84 for 
an outlay of over a crore. In the iT. IV. Provinces, we note a 
steady fall-off in the irrigated area in recent years. Side by 
side with an increasing capital outlay on canals, the figures are 
as under:— 

Irrigated acres in millions. 


1878-79 

1-735 

1880-81 

1-732 

1881-82 

1-915 

1882-83 

1-973 

1883-84 

1-297 

1884-85 

1-617 

-1885-86 

1-709 

1886-87 

1-363 

1887-88 

1-517 

1888-89 

1-604 

Thus the 

irrigated area in 1888-89 is 

less by half a 
1883-84. 

million of acres than that in 


It is worth nothing, besides, in this connection that in parts 

of the country, the supply of canal water is available, but still 

remains unutilized. In Bombay, for instance, the irrigable 
area is officially stated at 456,831 acres, and yet the irrigated 
is only 79,000—not even £tb. And as one cause of this, the 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay, assigns “ want of capital”— 
the Ryots having no means wherewith to prepare their lands 
for irrigated crops, which require a different style of cultivation 
and a larger outlay than unirrigated. Thus the kind paternal 
Government brings water to the Ryots’ fields, but he is too 
poor to take it 1—a fact than which no stronger condemnation 
is needed of the benumbing influence of State action as followed 
at present in this country. 

( IV ) Again, the management of Government Irrigation 
works has also much to answer for their comparative ill-success. 
The works seem to be more and more administered as ^ a source 
of revenue than as a help to agricultural industry. The water 
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many places in Bombay and Madras ( e . g„ in t 
aul canals ) are fixed at a point beyond which, if raised, 
they would cause a loss to the Treasury ; in other places, they 
are even prohibitive. The Famine Commissioners (p. 162 
Rep. ) remarked $ “ it was obviously unwise that the Karnnl 
canal, which has still its customers to find, should charge Rs. 6 
per acre, when for the supply from the Krishna and Goclawari 
canals, where irrigation is popular and well established, the 
charge is only Rs. 4 ”. The rate on this canal has since been 
reduced to Rs. 2-2 per acre ; and yet the irrigated area does 
not extend. The people of Karnnl, as Mr. Benson has recently 
told us in his report on the District, earn 9 or 10 rupees per 
head per annum ! 


(Y) The Government administration, moreover, is in 
large measure not sympathetic. It seldom consults the wishes 
of the people concerned, nor does it respond to their wants. 
Only lately the people of Nellore in the Madras Presidency 
thought it proper to draw Lord Connemara’s attention to this 
feature of the Local 1 m igation administration, and they put in 
a claim to he consulted as to the repairs and improvements to be 
made to supply channels. Some time ago, the people of 
Khandesh asked for a small money grant-in-aid to put their 
local irrigating water courses in order, but the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment thought it right to refuse the grant. 

From this brief review, it is clear ( 1 ) that the Government 
Irrigation policy,—which has already expended 31£ crores and 
must require increased grants of public money if persisted in 
in its present direction, and has further cost us some 10 crores 
in interest charges on borrowed loans,—has hut a poor record 
of n«t results to show, and it is clear that, as long as it follows 
its present lines, Government has undertaken a task to which 
it can never hope to be equal, unless with the co-operation 
of the people. In spite of this huge expenditure, 
127 million acres of the total cropped area (or 72 
p. ) are thirsty for irrigation water. Private indigenous 
effort shows .all over the country unmisfcakeable signs, under 
present conditions, of decline and decadence, except in isolated 
parts of Bengal and Punjab, but even here, it is receding, as 
Mr. Thornton predicted, before the aggressive and conflicting 
action of the fetate. Such a condition of things, which brings 
State ac tion an( ^ popular effect into a Collision, in a matter of such 
vital importance affecting the well-being of 200,000,000 people 
ean under no aspect be regarded as satisfactory. A change, a, 
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THtflicaT change, in this irrigational “ plan of campaigiy’jL 
against, the monstrous evil of drought and lamiue, is absolutely 
necessary,—a change, we mean, in the direction of establishing 
relations of sympathy and healthy co-operation between 
the Siate and the people in place of the ruinous antagonism be¬ 
tween the two agencies ; and unless there is such a change, 
the country would have to wait years and years, before it could 
get the needed irrigation supply for its 1^7 millions of unirrigat¬ 
ed and unprotected cropped areas. Much lies, of course, in the 
power of the State to do towards this end. Advances to the Ryots 
on easy terms for the construction of wells and water-courses in 
parts where, as in the Deccan, the rain fall is scanty ; guaranteed 
irrigation loans in others, as in the N. W. Provinces, .Punjab,, 
and Madras, to individual and lo al bodies for the bnildiug of 
minor canal distributories, wells, storage works, tanks and tank- 
repairs ; but above all, in all parts of the country, free association 
of the people in the management of local irrigation works,— 
these are some of the ways in which, in our humble opinion, 
Government can do a great deal to enlist popular sympathy and 
call out popular self-effort- Much also has to be done by the 
people themselves. In this respect, we submit, the superior 
hind holders all over the country have a very important and 
responsible dutv to perform ; the Zemindars of Bengal, the 
Talukdars of Oudh, and the N. W. Provinces, the Malgujars of 
the Central Provinces, the Khots oftheKoukan—have to realize 
that property has its duties as well as its rights ; they have, 
besides, a vital interest in the improvement of their properties. 
They are thus bound in duty no less than, in interest to provide, 
as far as they can, irrigational facilities for their tenantry, and 
otherwise assist the action of the State Irrigation Department. 
By some such mutual efforts on either side, we are confident a 
happy concord can be brought about between the State and the 
people and with the happiest results. But of this more later on. 
Here we have only to emphasize the fact that the Indian hyots 
have 72 p. c. of their lands still exposed to all the capricious 
fluctuations of the Indian seasons. 

Wo bm>A thus to have shown that the limit of expansive 
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land as requires for its reclamation an initial expenditure Oi. 
capital—such as the people with their present resources cannot 
afford. The cultivated ajrea, though thus expanded, is yet to 
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small for the vast number driven to it ns their only availably 
means of scanty subsistence ; moreover, even of this cultivate*! 
area, so limited, no less than 72 p. c is nnirrigated, and U 
absolutely dependent for tillage and crop yield on the annual 
rain-fall of a tropical country, subject to cyclic variations of an 
enormous and uncertain range, so that in parts of the country, 
like Madras and Bombay Deccan, bad seasons follow good in 
almost alternate succession, and not only sweep off the culti¬ 
vator's savings, but even narrow what may be called his 
“subsistence fund.” But what adds most seriously to the 
difficulty of the economic situation in this respect is that our 
agriculture, even nnder such circumstances, shows as yet but 
little sign of passing from the extensive to the intensive phase— 
a change without which an increasing food-supply to support an 
increasing population and increasing foreign exports in part pay¬ 
ment of our growing foreign liabilities, cannot be regarded as in 
any sense assured. The style of cultivation followed all over the 
country is of the rudest and most exhausting character; of 
scientific agriculture and its methods, the .Indian Ryot is pro¬ 
foundly ignorant, and even in the pursuit of his primitive and 
unscientific husbandry, he has not the requisite means where-with 
to make the best of his position; he is resourceless and overwhelm¬ 
ed with debt. Above all, such are the existing conditions of 
tenure in this country, under which land is held and taxed, that 
he has no effective motive to improve. The landholder, whether 
Zemindar or Ryot, stands where and as he has stood for decades 
past—apathetic and indifferent in regard to the laud he holds 
or tills,—the Zemindar proprietor in Northern India, because of 
the limitations imposed by recent legislation upon his pro¬ 
prietary rights and upon his exercise of proprietary powers—and 
the subordinate holder by reason of incomplete security of 
tenures,—and the peasant proprietor in Southern and Western 
India, because of the exactions of the State, which are often 
so heavy as virtually to destroy his sense of proprietary right. 
The intending land-impover is virtually denied a legislative 
guarantee as to the full fruit of his improvements ; the non- 
taXation of such improvements, except where cultivation has 
reached a certain limit and a certain standard, being left by the 
latest legislation on the subject to the discretion of the Execu¬ 
tive Government. Under these circumstances, what wonder 
if agricultural improvement all over the country is at a stand¬ 
still 1 As Sir J. Caird has forcibly put it ( in his Report on 
India, page 8), “an exhausting agriculture and an increasing 
population must come to a dead-lock." Already over extensive 
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areas, as in Bengal, where, according to Sir W. Hunter, we 
have a “population of 24 millions struggling to live on 
15 million acres or a little over half an acre a piece, the stage 
of dead-lock is passed, the people submitting more and more in 
the stress and exhaustion of their despairing struggle to a 
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gradual fall-off in their standard 

o * - 


of life ;* and we are face 
face* with what may be without exaggeration characterized 
an acute phase of the agrarian problem in India 


to 

as 


This alarming position of things in regard to the nation s 
only remaining industry and means of subsistence is fully re¬ 
cognised in responsible quarters, and in explanation bt this 
prevailing agricultural depression we are often referred to the 
Ryot’s indifference to agricultural improvements, an indifference 
induced by his ignorance, his want of thrift, his consequent 
resourcelessness and indebtedness, his prejudices, and his con¬ 
servative aversion to change. It appears to us to be mainly 
ascribable to the absence of effective motive to improvement under 
present conditions. The motive of self-interest is wanting, 
and he cannot be expected, any more than his compeer in 
Western Europe, to work and improve his acres, when the full 
fruit of his work and improvement is far from assured to him. 
Self-interest is the one effective motor force which leads to 

self-improvement all over the world, and even in this “land 

of the lotus ”—indoctrinated though it be with altruistic 
•Vedantism,—the law of human nature and human work cannot 
be otherwise. “ Give a man the secure possession of a black 
rock, and he will turn it into a garden is as true of India as 
of France or Norway ; and we can conceive of no more efficaci¬ 
ous correction of the Ryots’ present indifference to his own 
interests than such “ secure possession ” of the acres he tills, 
and assurance of the full fruits of his toils. 


The absence of effective motive to improvement, in the case 
of the Indian Ryot, we believe, has its roots deep down in the 
economic effects of the increasing pressure of the competitive 
struggle for the possession of land,—a pressure increasing with 
an expanding population on the one hand, and with the collapse 
of non-agricultural industries on the other. These economic 
causes are at work all the country over to.discourage and check 
agricultural improvement, and they are aided in their operations 
to a most disastrous extent partly by the weakening ot the 
moral stimulus of self-interest under the incomplete security 
of the prevailing land tenures, and partly by the pressure and 
variability of the State or Zemindar’s demands on the laud. 
This question about the absence of effective motive to improve 
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is one of vital interest, and goes to the very root of the agrarian 
problem in India, and we propose to consider it in some-whit 
fuller detail under three heads :— 

(a ) The evil of a growing division—and sub-division of 
land under competitive pressure ; 

( b ) The evil of unfair distribution—partly due to historic • 
and partly to economic causes—through a long chain, of landed 
rights—proprietary and tenan 4 —such as to weaken, at every 
link of the chain, personal proprietary interest in and responsi¬ 
bility for agricultural improvement, &c. 

( c) The evil of the aggressive policy adopted by the 
Government, which has led it to assert, under such economic 
conditions of division of land and distribution of lauded rights, 
the communistic theory of State land-lordism in a sense which 
it has never possessed in actual practice in India or in Europe, 
and, in the practical application of that theory, to regulate 
periodical revisions of land assessments in all parts of the 
country. 

The result of these three causes, concurrently operative 
has been a general dislocation of the forces engaged in th» 
mechanism, producing, in the words of the late Sir Loui e 
Mallet, a marked absence of any adequate accumulation o s 
capital upon the soil, and (as a consequence) of any sufflcien 
appropriation of such capital to purposes of agricultural itnt 
provement. deficiency of stocks, of manures, of roads, of tanks- 
often of seeds and of implements,” and ‘‘in the people, pre, 
valent habits, among the higher classes, of prodigality and in¬ 
dolence, and among the lower, a character of helpless de¬ 
pendence on Government, extreme poverty, and generally very 
low conditions of existence. No*where do we see a spirit of 
enterprise, of initiation, of progress.” 

Of these three evils, the economic one of subdivision of 
land is at work in a more or less intensified form in all the 
provinces; the other two, viz. unfair distribution and aggressive 
State action in reference to land—exist in different degree in 
the different provinces. In Bengal and part of the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Madras, for instance, under the permanent settle¬ 
ment, the deterrent action of the State, as universal Proprietor 
of the soil, has little scope except in so far as it seeks to recoup 
the loss of revenue involved in the arrangement by the imposi¬ 
tion of cesses on landed property ; here the historical and 
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economic distribution of landed rights as determined by recent 
law, with its resubant conflict of proprietary privileges and 
tenant rights offer* the strongest bar to agrienltnril improve¬ 
ment. In th* 0 nt.ml Provinces, part of Ondh, the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces an* 1 the Paujab, where there is the dual ownership of 
the soil, the evils of unfair distribution of laud aud aggressive 
State action are in active operation to hinder agricultural pro¬ 
gress ; while in Bombay and Madras, it is the Land Revenue 
Administration that is mainly responsible for the agricultural 
dead-lock. 

(«) First as to division of land :—The division is already 
extreme, and is still proceeding. Estates and holdings are 
divided and subdivided, leased and subleased, often as many as 
twine, thrice, even four times over, under stress of competitive 
pressure, aidel by the law of partition and the extensive prac¬ 
tice of sub-letting. Dividing the total area into the proprietary 
(Zemindari) and tenant (including Rayatwari) blocks, we 
find that a part of the former only is held under the law of 
primogeniture, the rest being governed hy that of equal parti¬ 
tion. The following figures furnish details for four Provinces. 


Madras 
». W. P. 
Oudk 
Central P. 


Under Primogeniture. 

14*9 mill, acres 
1-65 „ „ 

8'0 „ „ 

•29 „ „ 


Under ordinary law. 

1-29 
4-15 1 
1-72 
•43 


24-9 


7-58 = (32-5) 


In Bengal and Bombay, the governing law regarding 
proprietary lands is that of equal partition. In Bengal the 
multiplication of estates under the operation of the law is fast 
proceeding. ‘ 6 Within the last 20 years,” writes Mr. Cotton 
in his Report (82-3), “ the number of estates on the roll in the 
Patna Division has nearly doubled, while in the single d strict 
of Tirhat it has more than trebled. Behar is becoming em¬ 
phatically a province of petty landholders.” Similarly, the 
tenant area throughout the country is held under ordinary law. 
In the Madras Presidency, “ there were formerly certain re¬ 
gulations checking the splitting up of blocks or fields marked 
off by the Fairaash or Survey Department; but these were 
abolished in 18*5, and there is now no limit to the smallness 
of a holding for which a Government patta will be issued.” 
“ The Survey number” in Bombay marks the limit of sub- 
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rr fm w case of sale or transfer by inheritance, farther 
partition is allowed to the extent of recognising aliquot shares.” 
There are no provisions of any kind restraini g such partition in 
the other I rovinces. 


To aggravate this evil of partitions, there is the rnosd 
extensive practice of subletting all ov*r the country, ant 
a nm-t minute sub-division of land results in consequence. 
The Ryot was in former days for the most. pa»t the actual tiller 
of the soil; but “as population increased,” writes ^ir 
W. Hunter, “under British rule, the value of land rose* and 
the peasant proprietor has in many cases been able to sublet 
•his bolding to poorer cultivators, and to live in whole or in 
part on the rent.” The number of such sub-lease holders, 
holding of the Ryots, is believed to be no less than a million 
(vide the Hon’ble Mr. Rmade’s Revei ue Manual). In the 
Tenai cy A cts passed in recent years in Northern India, re¬ 
strictive provisions are inserted to check this evil, and to narrow 
the area of sub leases, but competent observers doubt their 
efficacy Sir ^J. Caird strongly recommended such restrictions, 
but on this point the Government of India in their Reply- 
Despatch to the Secretary of State ( June 1880 ), referring to 
this evil as one of the great difficulties which threaten the well¬ 
being of the labded classes in future, justly observe:—“It is 
possible for th^ Government to declare that it will not recognise 
or record any sub-division of a land tenure below a certain 
minimum area; but it does not appear to us that such a course 
will have any material effect in checking sub-divisions. If a 
man who owns only the minimum area dies, leaving three sons, 
the fact that Government will only record the eldest son as the 
possessor, will not prevent the others from remaining on this 
land as his co-sharers, and will not drive them forth to seek 
employment elsewhere. As a matter of fact, what Mr. Caird 
suggests is now the the actual practice in Bombay, and the 
result is that a great class of unrecorded partners and sub¬ 
tenants is growing up in that Presidency, to an extent which 
threatens to be a serious evil in the future, though at present 
the population is so thin that the practice is not lound 
to work injuriously.” (Sir J. Caird’s Report on the Con¬ 
dition of India and Correspondence, page 3d). This 
growing excessive sub-division of land is productive of three 
distinct economic effects :—( 1st ) that there is a steadily 
diminishing area of cultivation available to the agricul¬ 
tural worker. Already the average acreage per worker is 
a little over 4 acres, and :is still narrowing more and more 
110 



till be scarcely has enough land on which to work and maintain 
himself and his family. Sir J. B. Peile writes in his Note “on the 
Economic Condition of British India”:— 46 Excessive sub-divi¬ 
sion, leading to the ’multiplication of minute holdings, is another 
cause of poverty. While the average number of an Indian family 
is somewhat over 5, and the number of persons in an agricultural 
household is very frequently more, the average area of tenant- 
holdings is in the Punjab about 6 acres, in the N. W. Provinces 
under 5 acres, in Oudh 3 acres and in Bengal probably about 
the same . 7> In the Central Provinces alone the state of things 
is somewhat better, the holdings averaging 14 to 16 acres. A 
few Provincial figures are as follows :— 

f 540,000 tenants holding on an aver-" 

Punjab ij age 6*5 acres. 

( 1,100,000 „ „ 5*9 „ 

Bombay 550,000 „ under 5 ,, ^ 


Madras 5,260,000 „ ,, 4*1 „ 

N. W. P. 1,200,000 „ „ 4* 


< 


Oudh 1,800,000 „ „ 3*1 . 

Bengal 6,200,000 „ 3 acres to 2 acres. 

Thus we have here a system of petit culture so extreme that 
the industry conducted on such a basis, unless there be, as in 
France, to the worker the strongest moral incentive to self-help 
and exertion, must tend to deteriorate and lead to his degrada¬ 
tion (2nd). That there is a diminishing income, with a diminish¬ 
ing acreage, to the agricultural worker, due moreover to the 
“ law of diminishing returns ” and to his exhausting method of 
cultivation. Rents and assessments are alike forced up under 
competitive pressure, and what remains to him in the majority 
of cases is little more than a bare subsistence. “ When the sub¬ 
division of land, ” write the Famine Commissioners, ( Rep. p. 
118) “ among tenants at will is extreme, and where agriculture 
is almost the only possible employment for largo classes of the 
people, the competition is so keen that rents can be forced up 
to a ruinous height, and men will crowd out each other till the 
space left to each is barely sufficient fco support a family 79 ; or as 
the Hon’ble W. Quinton put it iu his speech ou the Oudh Rent 
Bill, “a tenant in an agricultural community, such as we have 
to deal with, will agree to any demand which does not involve 
starvation, sooner than part with what affords the only mean& 
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Existence for himself and his family. 99 ( 3) There is due to 
this sub-division of land a growing multiplicity of intermediary 
landed rights—a lengthening chain of superior interests—in the 
land above those of the actual cultivator of the soil. Already all 
over the country, as the Famine Commission point out, “a 
considerable class of subordinate tenants is growing, 
no permanent interest in the land, and who pay such 
that they must always be in a state of poverty. " ^jtiep. 
p. 123.) 


But this evil of diminishing—almost vanishing—interest 
in the land on the part of the actual tillers of the soil has its 
prime source in the complicated distribution of landed 
property in the greater part of India, and the complex 
system of tenures which prevails, inducing a general insecurity 
and confusion of rights and leading to a conflict of interests 
between landlord and tenant- The broad features of the position 
are that while in Bombay and § Madras, the occupant of the soil 
holds direct of the State, all over Upper and Central India there 
is an intermediary land-lord or proprietary community between 
him and the State. In Bengal, the State demand on the land 
is fixed for all time ; in the rest of India—excluding a few 
Zemindari tracts—-it is liable to periodical revision. The lead¬ 
ing Provincial facts may be arranged as under :— 

Bengal . 


No. 

Zemindars.130,000 Ryots paying 


*ss£s- \ 


880,000 


over Rs. 
between 


Under 


No. 

100 
50 & 100 
20 & 50 
5 & 20 
5 


25,000 
120,000 
680,000 
2,80o,000 
6,200,000 


9,825,000 


(holding about 90 p. c. 
of the total area and en¬ 
joying a total rental of 
13 crores.) 

Remarks :—Most of the tenants are practically little better 
than tenants at will. Under the Tenancy Act of 1885, the occu¬ 
pancy tenant ( the highest privileged class ) has his rent fixed 
for 15 years under contract, or by order of Court, which is not 
liable to enhancement except on certaiu specified grounds and 
within a. definite statutory limit, at the expiration of the term. 
Occupancy right accrues from 12 years’ continuous possession of 
the same land. The non-occupancy tenant is secured in his 
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j . lession of land for the term of his initial lease at a con¬ 
tra. tual rate of rent, with the prospect of acquiring occupancy 
right at the opt ion of the land-lord ; the under-tenant has no 
protection ; the sub lease holders alone get 9 years leases. 

Gross area. 

Talookdari estates 8*86 ini lion acres. 

Zemiudari 1*06 „ 

Village communities 4-50 „ 

Other leases *25 


Oudk . 


Number of tenants. 


The Talookd irs 
,, Zemindiri 


Proprietors 

Proprietors 


} 


346') 

180.000 J 


180,340 


Oeetlpancy Tenants 8.11? 
Tenants at will 1,800,000 


Tenants—1,808,117 


I 


Remarks Under the Oudh Rent Act of 1880, the occjti- 
pancy tenants/"holding for 3o years and more ) Save their rents 
fixed for 5 years, not to be enhanced except^by order of court 
after that term, and to be lower by i2£ prc., than the Other 
prevailing rates. In the case of other tenants, the rents are 
regulated by custom or contract,, but when once enhanced, they 
are not to be re-enhanced till after 7 years, and that too within 
the limits prescribed by the local Government. The sub-leases 
hold lor 8 years# * * 


The Central Provinces. 


Large and smuII Zernindari and| 


g*oss area 


in Malgujari 


J* 38*52 mill, acres or 90 p.c. 


Other tenures 

The cultivating tenancies under 
Act IX of 1883. 

No. 

Intermediate holders. 

Occupancy holdings at 

fixed rates. 

Other occupancy te¬ 
nancies 

Tenants at will 


J 


4*42 


10 


4 093 


185,125 


279,881 

471,933 


941,032 


Remarks :—Under the Act 
of 18^, absolute* occupancy 
tenants have their rents 
fixed by settlement officers 
for terms of settlement, not 
liable to ejectment on any 
ground: other occupancy te¬ 
nants ( those with 12 years’ 
continuous possession ) have 
their rents fixed by settle¬ 
ment officers for terms of 
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Wit in Chanda, Nimar and ^arabhalpore. Tn other dig- 
/(he rents are settled by contract or fixed by the settle¬ 
ment officer, and continue unchanged for 10 years; ordinary 
tenants have to pay rents fixed by contract or by order of a 
settlement officer for 7 years, and they have the choice to be¬ 
come occupancy tenants by paying times the rent ; the sub¬ 
tenants have no protection. 


The N. W. Provinces . 

Large Zemindars hold ••• ••• 3*4 p.e. of thetotal area, 

Zemindari village communities ...92 ,, 

Other tenures... ... ... ••• 4 6 „ 9 , 

The village proprietors themselves cultivate about 24 p. c. 
of the total area, leasing the rest to tenants :— 

Privileged tenants, a small number, hold about 1 p- c. 
of the area in permanently settled parts. 

Occupancy tenants l,500,0o0 hold 36*5 p. c. 
Tenants at will 1,200,000 ,, 38*5 „ 


2,700,000 76 p. c. 

RemarksUnder the N. W. Provinces Rent Act XII 
of 1881, the privileged tenants at fixed rates are entitled to a 
permanent occupancy, and are protected from enhancement on 
any account; the occupancy tenants ( including ex-proprietors) 
who have 17 years 7 continuous possession, hold at rates agreed 
upon or fixed by a Settlement Officer f »r a term of 10 years, 
enhancement thereafter being allowed on certain specified 
grounds; the tenants at will ho d on terms agreed to. 

Punjab . 

Large Zamindars hold ... ••• 8 p* c. of the total area. 

Village proprietary bodies-Pattidiri and 1 ^ 

Bhaichari ) 

rt 

... M 


Other tenures 


• • • 
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village proprietary peasants numbering 
a®iPeultivating their own lands, hold 14*5 million 
under them and the zemindars there are :— 



acres ; and 


Occupancy tenants ... 5,40,000 
Tenants at will.1,100,000 


Remarks:—Under the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887, a 
right of occupancy does not accrue by mere lapse of time , such 
tenants alone as have been in long possession, and are register¬ 
ed as occupancy tenants, hold as occupancy tenants and pay 
at rate of rent fixed by contract or by order of a Settlement 

Officer for 5 years, and thereafter these rates are liable to be 
raised on specified grounds and within definite limits; tenants 
at will have no special protection under the Act. 

In all these provinces excepting Bengal, we have periodi¬ 
cal settlements of the Government demands, and the re¬ 
enhancement ot Government revenues, even during currency 
of a lease or occupancy, is in all these Tenancy Acts duly 
provided for. Limits torrent enhancements by intermediary 
landlords or proprietary bodies are imposed, partly statutory, 
and partly discretional with the Executive Government, but 
there is no such limit to the State assessments. Special grounds 
for such enhancement are specified to check oppression and 
arbitrary procedure on the part of the landlords ; and to restrain 
ejectment proceedings for forcing up rents or shifting tenants 
so as to stop accrual of occupancy right, compensation for dis¬ 
turbance on ejectment finds a place in those Acts. Further, 
tenants of all classes are protected from the operation of their 
own private contracts entered into under competitive pressure 
or economic necessity, which are injurious to their own interests, 
or opposed to public policy, and ample facilities are provided 
for the expansion of the occupancy rights area. On the whole, 
these Tenancy Acts of recent years are a most “ honest and 
earnest” endeavour to rectify the errors and evils of the 
past, but even as such, they are far from giving adequate 
protection to tenant rights and leave a vast deal yet to be 
accomplished before the land tenure system of these Provinces 
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on a sound economic basis. As it is, the 



Provinces. 


vinces 
Bengal .. 


Gudh... 
Punjab, 


Total. 


No. of tenants. 

Periods for which rents 

of occupancy tenants 
are fixed. 

941,232 
9,825,000 
. 2,700,000 

1,808,117 
1,640,000 

(In some parts 20years 

1 In others „ 10 „ 

15 „ 

10 „ 

5 „ 

5 » 


. 16,914,349 
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Of these 16,914, 349 tenants in these Provinces (represent¬ 

ing a population of about 80 millions), only a few are privileg¬ 
ed tenants enjoying occupancy rights ; the vast majority are yet 
more or less tenants at will, insecure in the occupancy of the soil, 
and holding on terms dictated by their superior land-lords, to 
which tbev have to submit under economic pressure or starve ; and 

even in the case of the privileged class, security of tenure at 

fixed rates of rent does not extend ( except*n Nimar, Sambhal- 
nore &c. in the Central Provinces ) beyond lo years m Bengal 
and 5 in Ondh and Punjab ; the tenure of the unprotected classes 

of tenants is of course much less secure, and millions till their 

little patches of land on little better than yearly or biannual 
leases! So far therefore, as this vast tenant population is con¬ 
cerned, we see a very near approach to the Cottier system of 
Ireland and its moral paralysis. 

In these provinces as in Ireland, the situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the relations between the land¬ 
lords and their tenants are “ becoming yearly more and more 
hostile. ” The reason for this hostility is, in the words ot the 
Famine Commission, “ that an opposition of interest has been 
created between the two classes,’’—created during the first 
years of the British conquest under faulty arrangements re¬ 
garding land revenue, and deepened and widened since by- 
legislation ( F. C. Rep. p. 117 )• The conflict, once begun with 
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S^ymlent. rapture of old ties, still continues, and with grokSfcJj. 
intensity,—the land-lords stretching their full legal power on 
~ftve one side, thetenint* -resisting such pressure as fir and as long 
as they can, on the other. It rages more fiercely in Bengal and 
Oudh than in the Punjab or the Central Provinces, and a few 
remarks as to its origin and present phase Province by Province 
will not be deemend out of place. 


Bengal —Under the Permanent Settlement, the first 
Zemindars were all 4 * powerful men ’’—officials, chiefs or re¬ 
presentatives of old ruling families, Jioand to their’ tenantry 
by long established ties of good will and amity ; but under the 
strain of the heavy assessments, they compeletely broke down. 
There was 44 a general default in the payment of the Government 
dues ” and extensive sales of their estates for arrears of revenue 
followed under the rigid system of the time 1 Mo^ of these 
Zemindar families were completely ruined. A host of smaller 
Zemindars shared the same fate, and within 10 years of the 
Permanent Settlement, there was “a complete revolution” 
in the constitution and ownership of the Zemindari estates ; 
and as it was an incident of the tenure of the time that 
a public sale by auction for revenue arrears obliterated 
all subordinate leases, this 44 revolution ” affected also the 
entire body of subordinate holders. The auction sale brought 
in a new race of Zemindars with a considerably changed per- 
sonnet of under-tenure holders ; the old relations ceased, and the 
new auction purchasers entered upon their estates as speculators 
with a tabula rasa to work ou. Government was on their 
side, and with a view "to secure the prompt payment of the 
State demand, passed Regulation after Regulation to strengthen 
their hold on their tenantry. For full 60 years ( 1799-1859 ). 
they were thus helped and allowed a free hand in shaping their 
relations with their tenants ; the tenants for a time held their 
own, but as economic conditions became more and more un¬ 
favourable, they had in the end to yield. At last Act X of 
1859 was passed for their relief; but from various defects in its 
provisions, it utterly failed to accomplish its intended purpose, 
and the Ryots were still as ever at the mercy of the Zemindars, 
who were able to raise their rental from 3 to 18 crores during 
9d years. The Tenancy Act of 1885 was the first 4 ‘ earnest and 
honest 71 effort to give the tenants the relief and protection—for 
full 90 years their due. The Act was intended, according to the 
Hon. Mr. llbert, ‘ 4 to give reasonable security to the tenant in 
the occupation and enjoyment of his land, and to give reasonable 
facilities to the landlord for the settlement and recovery of his 
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ad to terminate the ruinous conflict between the t 
es, “ doing justice,” in the words of Lord Dufferin, “ to 
each of the interests concerned, and regulating their relations in 
such a manner as to secure the rights of the one and respect 
those of the other.” The Act is on its trial, and the latest 
accounts of its working (vide Bengal Ad. Rep. for 1888-9, 
p. 294 ) are far from encouraging. The tension continues nuabat- 
ed, and in the opinion of competent observers, there is a fruitful 
source of future trouble in the “ enhancement” and “ non¬ 
occupancy 99 clauses of the Act—clauses with respect to which, 
the Hon. Mr. Reynolds held the law to be “dangerously 
inadequate.” 


Oudk —Here too the conflict is equally serious, but the 
legal protection to the tenant is much less effective. The 
pre-mutiny settlement, effected after the annexation of the 
Province, which rudely set aside the old Talookdars as inter¬ 
lopers with no rights of property 99 and dealt with the actual 
occupants of the soil, sowed the first seed of discord. The 
post-mutiny compact, well described by General Barrow “ as a 
revenue settlement made upon the battle-field,” and which re¬ 
stored back the ancient estates to the old Talookdars, was too 
much of a “ political Treaty,” and left all the under-tenure 
holders entirely at the mercy of their masters. Subsequent 
efforts (the Oudh Sub-Settlement Act of 1866 and the Oudh 
Rent Act of 1868), intended to remedy the defects in the 
Talookdar compact of 1859, did something to help the weaker 
side, but at the same time deepened the discord between the 
two parties. The Hon. Mr. Quinton, in his speech on the 
Oudh Rent Bill of 1886, stated the position of things in that 
year thus :—“ 79 p. c. of the cultivated area is occupied by 
tenants at will, holding farms averaging something under 5 
acres, and liable to annual enhancement of rent and to eviction 
at the mere will of the landlord ; and of the total number of 
cultivators, only one in 200 enjoys any protection against these 
incidents of tenure.” u The power of ejectment has been freely 
exercised by the landlord,” the total number of ejectment notices 
issued in 18 years ( 1868-1886 ) having been 1,869,964, which 
would give more than one for every cultivator in the Province, 
and “ an examination of 28,477 tenancies in different districts 
made 3 years ago showed that, of these numbers, there were 
only 5 p. c. in which the component fields and the rent had 
remained materially unchanged during the last 15 years, and 
that in 46 p. c. the tenants wero all new owners,” and rents 
had been raised “ 24 p. c. ” all round. Such was the disturbing 
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^locating effect; of the agrarian conflict deepened 
Rent Act of 1>68* 4 • Under such a system, ,f wrote 

Maj* r Erskin, %4 the Oudh peasant, lias little incentive to exer¬ 
cise self-denial, prudence and thrift.” The present Rent Act 
of 1880 is intended to remely this state of things ; the position 
of the tenant is much improve!; the area of occupancy rights 
is enlarged, and checks are put on the landlord’s powers of 
enhancement of rent and eviction. Still we are as far as ever 
from the final settlement; and in the meanwhile the struggle 
between the two parties continues without a sign of abdement, 
though on more equal terms, with 44 fatal” consequences to the 
agrarian peace and prosperity of the Province, 


In the N. W. Provinces, the Central Provinces, and the 
Punjab, the tenbiou i» not so great as in Bengal and Oudh, but 
it is strong enough to prevent the co-operation of the classes 
concerned in the work of agricultural improvement. 


JS r . W. Provinces .—Here, as in Bengal, the excessive 
assessments of the first 30 years of British rule (1802-1832 ) 
led to auction sales, and as a consequence, to extensive transfer 
of landed property, and to a wide disruption of old relations 
between the two classes. Between 1832-57, much was done 
to improve and strengthen the position of the tenant under the 
guidance of the able peasant proprietary school of the Provinces. 
44 But,” write the Government of India in their Despatch to 
the Secretary of State (March 1882) para 7, 44 the occur¬ 
rences of 1857 drew attention in some places to the leaderless 
condition of the people ; the sympathies between the mass of 
the agricultural population and their rulers were for some years 
disturbed by reminiscences of disorder and severity ; the develop¬ 
ment of the country gave rise to hopes of European colonisation ; 
and thus theories" of land tenure, which were unfavourable to 
tenant right as being an impediment to the free disposal of 
property, were advocated, in Lower Bengal on behalf of great 
European interests, and elsewhere, as coincident with political 
expediency ” ( vide Correspondence on ‘ 4 the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant ” in Bengal, p. 3 ). Act X of 1859 was more a 
landlords’ than a tenants’ Act, and between 1859 and 1873 the 
struggle between landlord aad tenant reached an acute phase. 
Enhancement of rents and eviction became more frequent than 
ever, and the relations between the two classes were extremely 
strained. The Tenancy Act IX of 1873 did much to help the 
weaker party, but not enough. And the Act of 1881 had to 
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M.7pp0d to check the arbitrary exercise of proprietary powers 
oiT the part of the landlords. The question has not yet been 
finally settled, and the classes continue their fight. 


Punjab —The pro* mutiny settlement effected after the an¬ 
nexation of the Province, and modelled on that of the N W. 
Provinces, recognise 1 tenant right, and invested a large portion 
of the cultivators with rights of occupancy. The post-mutiny 
arrangements, as carried out by the settlement Commissioner, 
Mr. Edward Prinsep, in 1863, reduced most of these occupancy 
ryots to the position of tenants at will. Lord Lawrence, however, 
took up their cau>e, and aided in his efforts by J. S. Mill, mic- 
ceeded in getting the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868 passed, which 
restored the dispossessed Ryots to their old status, and did 
much otherwise to assure tenant right. The Act, however, was 
regarded by the pimprietors as a confiscatory piece of legisla¬ 
tion, and the tension between the proprietors and tenants began 
to manifest itself freely. During 18 years (l868-1886), the 
proprietors did all they could to defeat the main purpose 
of the settlement, and weaken tenant right; ejectments were 
frequent, oppressive enhancements of rents were more frequent 
still, and the position of the tenants grew worse. The Punjab 
Tenancy Act of 1886 sought to remedy the evil, iu the words of 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Provinces, 41 by providing for 
the adjustment of occupancy rents by the standard of the Gov¬ 
ernment revenue, and the adjustment of those rents by Govern¬ 
ment Officer at the time of settlement It also provided for 
the enlargement of occupancy rights. The contest between the 
classes is still far from closed, and there is the same stretching 
of legal powers on the one hand, and of legal rights on the 
other, as in the other Provinces. 

The Central Provinces —Here the economic conditions 
are still favourable to the tenant class, and the conflict is only 
just beginning. There are already signs of an ei.deavour on the 
part of the landlords to prevent fresh accruals of occupancy 
rights, and to narrow the existing area of such privileged tenure. 
A recent Amendment of the Central Provinces Land Revenue 
Bill (1889) provides a check upon the conversion of Ray at i into 
Sir land, and the enlargement of Sir rights by the free eviction 
of unprotected tenants. ( vide the Hon. Sir R. J. Crostbwaite’s 
speech, 1889, on the Bill ). 

Thus, all over this wide area, besides an extreme insecur¬ 
ity of tenures, there is raging with more or less intensity this 
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“war" ( as the Hon. Mr. Quinton described it) bet„ uou 
landlords and the tenants. The recent Tenancy laws strength¬ 
en, no doubt, the weaker party in the struggle, but the struggle 
itself goes on as fiercely as ever. Legislation is alarmingly on the 
increase, particularly in Bengal; evictions and threats of evict¬ 
ions, and suits to enhance rents and prevent accrual of privileg¬ 
ed occupancy rights, are more numerous than ever. The rents 
are already in many parts of this area at a ruinously high range; 
in Bengal, for instance, they are, according to Sir S. Bay ley 
(vide his speech on the Tenancy Bill 1885), “ so high that no 
sufficient margin for subsistence is left to the Ryot, and a 
single bad season suffices to break him down. ” They are not 
“ economic rents” but “ competitive rents, ” imposed by the 
law of economic necessity upon a pauperised Cottier peasantry. 
The Ryot is so placed that he has nothing to gain by any 
amount of industry or prudence that he might practise, and 
nothing to lose by any amount of recklessness: he has nothing 
to hope, and being above all anxious not to be dispossessed of 
his few acres,, he pays any rents rather than starve. “ A situation 
more devoid of motives ” to self-help and self-exertion can 
hardly be imagined. 


This conflict in these Provinces is, under every aspect, a 
most deplorable conflict, and it is clear that as long as it con¬ 
tinues, the path of agricultural advance must remain barred. 
Obviously, however, it is a forced and unnatural conflict 
between the classes whose interests are absolutely bound up 
together, and the sooner it ends, the better for the common 
good. Both the classes are the necessary component factors of 
the agrarian system aDd ought to live'in peace and work in 
harmony. Each requires the help of the other, and agricul¬ 
tural progress must mainly depend on their hearty co-operation; 
without it, the future of the industry must remain doubtful. 
What is therefore most needed here is that the existing tension 
and antagonism as between landlord and tenant should cease, 
and be replaced by mutual sympathy and good will. 
We have every confidence in the good sense of both these 
classes, and hope and expect that the ruinous contest will 
before long end, and their mutual relations will be placed on 
a satisfactory footing. We are aware that there is a certain 
school of agrarian reformers in these Upper Provinces, who 
would go straight to the point, and simplify and solve the 
problem by abolishing altogether one of the parties to the 
straggle—namely, the landlord class, and that their view, re¬ 
volutionary as it might seem, is not without some apparent 
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the history of agrarian legislation and progress in 
Western Europe during the present century. But the con¬ 
ditions existent in India are so entirely different that we are 
convinced that any scheme of agrarian reform, framed on the 
false analogy of European methods, can only end in failure and 
mischief. From an economic, no less than from a political 
point of view, it would, in our opinion, be a roost grave and 
disastrous error to weaken in any way the position, and diminish 
the power for good, of the Landlord classes in Upper India, and 
leave a vast pauper tenantry, without help and without re¬ 
source, face to face with a strong centralized Government^ which 
claims the over-lordship of the soil, and thinks it right, in the 
plenitude of its discretionary power, to assert that claim in a 
most agressive and unsympathetic manner. There is close on a 
century’s experience in Bombay and Madras, where such is 
virtually the position of the so-called peasant-proprietary classes, 
to warn us against a repetition of the fatal error. 

For, in those Presidencies, the condition of things is much 
worse than in Upper India. The old village-proprietary system 
(the Miras-mauzewari) no longer exists. The old Mirasdar who 
held his land on permanent tenure at fixed rates and ^shared 
with the brother Mirasdars of his native village the joint re¬ 
sponsibility for the State-demand, has been levelled down to the 
status of a upri tenant holding his acres at the will of the 
State, and liable to ejectment for default of payment of assess¬ 
ment. His old privileges are under the Survey Acts gone, and 
his assessment is subject to periodical revision by a Department 
which exists for the sole purpose of filling the public treasury^ 
and which, by its settlement operations, unsettles all relations. 
The Ryot is not allowed as against this Department even the 
protection of the Civil Courts, like his brother of Northern 
India. He holds direct of the State, and there is no middleman 
and no complex structure of intermediary superior rights in the 
soil. The term of occupancy under the Ryotwari system is 
30 years, but even so, 44 there is strong proof ”, writes Sir 
J. Caird in his Report ( p. 9 ), 44 that even a thirty years’ settle¬ 
ment is not reckoned by the cultivator such a security as would 
lead him to spend any capital he may save on permanent im¬ 
provements.” The improving moral influence of this limited 
security of tenure is, however, more than neutralized by the 
growing sub-division of land—an evil already dwelt upon—ou 
the one hand, and by the heavy enhancements of the State de¬ 
mand on the other. Over a large area of holdings, the assess¬ 
ments are such as seem perilously to trench even on the Ryots 
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istence fund. Speaking of the Deccan Sir W. Hunter^saii 
tide his speech on the Deccan Agriculturist Relief Act, 1883), 
“ the fundamental difficulty of bringing relief to the Deccan 
peasantry, as stated by the Chief Special Judge entrusted with 
the task is......that the Government assessment does not leave 

enough food to the cultivator to support himself and his family 
throughout the year.” This brings us to a consideration of the 
last of the three causes to which we ascribe the absence of 
moral stimulus to improvement observable throughout the 
country—namely, the system of Government assessments. 


The question relating to the principles, the methods, and 
the working results of the land revenue administration in 
British India is one of the most contested, but at the same 
time one of the most important questions in the whole range of 
Indian economics, as bearing “ on the relations of the State to 
the occupiers of the soil,” and, as “the country is essentially 
an agricultural country,” going to the very root of our economic 
difficulties. * On a most careful study of the subject, it appears 
to us impossible to resist the conviction that nothing has tended 
more in the past, and nothing leads more in the present, to the 
depression of our agricultural industry than the action of the 
State in this regard under the changed and changing economic 
conditions of the country. Western theories are recklessly 
applied to the facts of Indian life in all their logical rigour- 
theories suggested by a widely different range of economic ex¬ 
perience, and at best of but qualified and local validity. That 
u the ownership of the soil iu India vests in the State ; ” that 
“ the land revenue of India is not tax but rent;” that “the 
unearned increment ” belongs of right to the State as universal 
landlord,—these are the working theories of our Land Revenue 
Administration, aud such revolutionary doctrines naturally 
result iu a shipwreck of the peace and well-being of the entire 
rural population of the country. Mr. A. Harrington, in his able 
pamphlet on Economic Reform in Rural India (chapter I), 
writes :—“ The shattered wrecks of rural happiness lie thick 
below the surface of village life in India. Too many of them 
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Keen caused not by famine, pestilence or the act of God, 
not by thriftless improvidence or Moghul rapacity, but by the 
extortions of past British Governments, by the blunders of past 
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revenue administrations, by ignorance and arrogance in high 


places, and want of. backbone and blind unquestioning sub¬ 
servience in docile drudges.If any one doubts this, let him 

read the fiscal history of almost any district in India since it 
first came under the influence of British rule. Let him dip 
into Settlement Reports and selections from Revenue Records. 
Let him study the history of British relations with Oudh since 
1775. His doubts will not survive a few minutes' research.” 


The first theory we have to examine is based on the socia¬ 
list idea of State land lordism. This socialist theory is only an 
off-scouring of European economic heresies on the subject, and 
outside British India, finis its practical expression only in the 
doctrinaire land nationalization movomeufe of our day. It has 
no logical foot-hold in the Aryan law and usage either of the 
West or of the East. Private property in land is by law and 
practice the recognised institution all over the civilized world, 
and tribal or clan ownership of land and its common cultivation 
is always recognised as an invariable index of a low state of 
civilization. At any rate, it is the most general and beneficial 
method of appropriation of what is no doubt ‘‘the original 
inheritance of the whole species." Hindu law is consistent in 
its entire conformity with this first requisite of organized society, 
and so are also the best traditions of Hindu rule. “ Laud 
throughout India,” wrote J. S. Mill in a return presented to 
the House of Commons in 1857, “ is generally private property, 
subject to the payment of revenue," and yet we find the 
dominant assumption of the Land Revenue Administration to 
be that “ the land of a couutry belongs to the people of the 
country ” in their collective capacity, and, therefore, to the 
State as their representative. The practical outcome of this 
“ communistic ” theory of the “ territorial sovereignty ” of the 
nation, as represented in the person of its Government, is the 
exaltation of the Kingly prerogative, which, being above the law, 
appropriates for the purposes of the State the largest proportion of 
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aits of the soil and leaves to the cultivator little beyond the 
tro margin of subsistence. No doubt, in a memorable Des¬ 
patch of Dec. 17, 1856, the Court of Directors condemned 
this theory and the practice founded on it, pointing out “ that 
the right of the Government is not a rent, which consists of all 
the surplus produce after paying the cost of cultivation and the 
profits of agricultural stock, but a land rsmnue only, which 
ought, ii possible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
or rent to the occupier. ” But the Court’s condemnation was 
of little avail, and only 4 years later, tbe Hon’ble Mr. J, 
Wilson, in his Financial Statement of 1800, told the Viceregal 
Council that u the land revenue in India is rent, and not a tax.” 
The Famine Commissioners’ Report contains the latest asser¬ 
tion of this dominant theory ( Rep, page. 90. Part II). The 
State in India thus claims the paramount over-lordship of the 
land. It is jealous of private property in land and all private 
persons can only bold the land as superior or inferior occupants. 
If it recognises nnder-properietary rights, it does so only in 
strict subordination to its own superior claim. The old Mirasdar 
of the country, holding his land iu full proprietorship, subject 
to the fixed demand of the State—once the pride and strength 
of Rural India—is swept clean off the face of the Indian 
Continent, and we have in his stead the weak struggling 
Survey occupant Ryot of to-day, bent down under the weight of 
his burdens, heavy enough by reason of competition, and liable to 
still greater enhancement at the arbitrary discretion of the State 
—his Landlord—with the penalty of forfeiture, ejectment and 
sale, hanging over his doomed head from year to year. 


Secondly, the official advocates of this rent-tbeory of State 
landlordism, and under the shelter of the State, of the rights of 
superior holders, assert that the Landlord is entitled to the full 
economical or competition rental of the land, and the practice 
is not only to take the “ fall rent ” but a great deal more. In 
Upper India, the Zemindar heads of the village communities, 
holding direct of the State, pay one half of the “ true rent ” to 
Government as land revenue ; the cultivating tenants, holding 
of the Zemindars, pay the “ full rent ” and more, which last is 
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“ from 7 to 9 annas in the rupee 
of Upper India, the Government 


between the State and the Zemindars in such propor¬ 
tions as the State chooses to fix at its own discretion. The 
State share is nominally fixed, under Sir G. Wood’s instructions 
of 1864, at half the 44 net assets, ” the other half being left to 
the under-proprietors ; but as the late Sir L. Mallet remarked, 

44 the 50 p. c. of the net produce has been a mere instruction, a 
fiction which has had very little to do with the actual facts of 
the administration, ” and 44 in practice the rates levied have 
©ftenabsorbed the whole rental, and not unfrequently...encroach¬ 
ed on profits also.” In Bengal, under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment) the Government demand was originally fixed at j£th of 
the net rental ( vide Reg. of 1793 ), but is now believed to 
be about |th of it; the Zemindar’s rents, according to the 
late Mr. Kristodas Pal, amount in the Western Districts to no 
than ^rd of the gross produce of the soil, in Behar to 

In the other Provinces 
share—a moiety of the 
net assets—is estimated at *th of the gross produce, j^th 
being allowed to the under-proprietors. Thus, the Punjab 
Revenue Act of 1871 ( XXXII) ' 4 declares the Government to 
be entitled to a share of the produce of the land to be fixed 
by itself, ” and 44 this share has recently been fixed by the 
Local Government at ~^th of the gross produce ” ( vide Punjab 
Government’s letter, Finance Com. Rep. App.). In the 
N. W. Provinces, the Local Government write that 44 the average 
rent taken by the land owner of these Provinces from the cul- 
tivator of the soil is believed to be equivalent to a share of ^he 
gross produce, lying somewhere between ^rd and *th . . . 
Government take half the net assets, and the proportion of the. 
dem&nd to gross produce on the above calculation lies between 
jth or -Jth.” In Madras, the assessment is fixed at 44 a moiety 
of the net produce of the soil, commuted into money at an 
average of the prices ruling during a certain number of antece¬ 
dent years.” The ratio of the State demand to gross produce 
is thus explained in the Madras 44 Standing Information ’ 9 
(1879) p. 115:—“ The principle on which the land-tax of 
Rayatwari districts is at present undergoing revision and re- 
112 
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teraenfc preceded by a scientific survey, is that it shout 
10 case exceed 40 p. c. of the gross produce in the case of 
lands for which irrigation is provided at Government cost, or 
one-third of the gross produce in the case of lands not so 
irrigated. These proportions are found to be nearly equal to 
half the net produce.” In Bombay, the method is, writes 
Mr. W. G. Pedder in his “ Memo on Land Settlement,” 
avowedly an empirical one; 7 ’ the assessment being based on 
& consideration of the general course of prices and previous 
revenue history, with special reference to the value of the laud 
in point of soil, water supply and situation. All over the 
country, the actual cultivator takes half the gross produce as 
bis labour share, and the other half represents the owners 
share, but the owner has to pay the Government demand there¬ 
from and this demand too often absorbs the whole of the owner’s 
share, and ou an average is equal to half the owner’s share. 
So great an authority as Sir Bartle Frere admitted that 41 the 
State often takes a full rent even when it professes and believes 
itself to be taking a mere land tax or share of that rent and 
we believe that the Government demand in this Presidency 
varies between £rd and ]th of the gross produce of the soil. 
In Surat, the revised rates, as the tests showed in 19 different 
cases, represent, according to official estimates, “£th, ” ac¬ 
cording to the headmen of the villages £th part of the gross 
produce (vide Campbell’s vol. for Surat, pages 494-5). The 
position, then, on the whole stands thus :— 


The Byots have to pay as rent or 

tax in Madras... |th to ^rd Gross produoo 


do. 

do. Bombay, 

ij-fd tO ytil 

do. 

The cultivating 

tenants in Bengal. 

.. Jth to Jrd 

do. 

do. 

do. Punjab,., .\rd 

do. 

io. 

do. N. W. Pro-^ 




vinces, Central 1 
Provinces and 
Oudh ... 

►. Jrd to |th 

do. 


Statistically, taking peasant-proprietors and under-tenants 
separately, the position may be re-exhibited as under:— 
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-Peasant Proprietors, holding on 30 years tenure and 


4iL 


Province. 

No. of such 
proprietors in 
millions. 

Ratio of Pay¬ 
ment to gross 
produce. 

Punjab 

2*981 

fth or 16 p. c. 

N.W. Provinces 

1*066 

Jth to |th or 1C 
to 12 p. o. 

0, Provinces ... 

•056 

|th or 16 p. c. 

Bombay 

Madras 

1*265 

4*281 

£-rd to Jth or 33 
to 20 p. c. 

|th to ^rd or 40 
to 33 p. c. 


Remarks. 


4*063 million 
peasant proprie¬ 
tors who till 
their own lands, 
pay 12—16 p. 
of the gross pro- 
duee of the soil 
as tax. 


S 5*546 pay from 
40 to 20 p. o. of 
gross produce. 


JL#•-VULtl w UIUJLLI^ w . r'J 

paying rent to the Under -proprietors. 


Province. 

No. of such 
cultivating 
tenants. 

Periods of 

lease (for 
occupancy 
tenants 
only)._ 

Rates of rent 
to gross 
produce. 

Punjab 

1-640 

5 years 

J- or 33 p. o. 

N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces. 

O, Provinces. 1 ' 

2-700 

•341 

10 years 

20 to 10 years 

\ to i or 33 to 
* 25 p. c. 

^ or 33 p. c. 

Oudh 

1-808 

5 years 

i or 33 p. o. 

Bengal 

3-825 

15 to 5 years 

| to | or 60 
j to 33 p. o. 


Remarks. 


7*089 

millions 
pay from 
33 to 25. 
f p.o. of the 
I gross pro- 
duce. 

j 9*825 
from 60 
j to 30 p. 3v 


Roughly speaking, then, we may say uiul tuu ^ 

ments in India for his land as rent or revenue amount on aa 
average to between ^rd and 1th part of the gross P r0(lu ? °f 
the soil. This ratio of rent or assessment to gross produce 
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^ country compares as under with that ptevailing else¬ 

where (the figures are taken from Mulhalrs Dictionary 

p. 266 ):— 


Country. 


Value of gross 
produce per 


acre in £. 


Rent in 
shillings per 


acre. 


Ratio of rent 
to gross pro¬ 
duce. 


U; Kingdom 
France........ 

Germany.. 

Russia .. 

Austria ...... 

Italy . 

Spain. 

Portugal . ... 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Denmark ... 

Sweden . 

Norway .. 

Greece ...... 


Europe. 


India. 


£. 33 
36 


25 

3 

15 

22 

18 

25 

48 

42 

33 

12 

11 

18 


20s. or 
24 or 


20 


£ 


1*8 (Fa¬ 
mine Comrs 


estimate.) 


18 

2 

8 

11 

5 

8 

30 

30 

24 

5 

4 

12 


or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 


£1 
1* *2 
*0 
•1, 
•4i 
•55 
*25 
•4 
1 5 

1*5; 
1*2 
•25 
•2 
‘6 


A 

sV 

sV 

1 

1 

'36 

I > 

47T 

1 

TU 

1 

SU 

i 

i 

STT 

1 

48 

1 

sz 

) 

3"or 


8 or *4 


124—9 *6 

to *45 




1 he table speaks for itself. While the European farmer 
pays as rent on an average y^th of gross produce, varying from 
w in Denmark to ^ in Spain, the Indian Ryot is condemned to 
part with a share of the scanty gross pr<|>duce of his little plot 

* xac • ^. a pounting to ^ or | as ient or assessment; and 

yet omciai optimists like Sir Richard Tejmple have the courage 
to tell the world that Ramji bin Raoji is the lightest taxed 
fanner in all the world ! T r 


V e shall next inquire what is the economical {character of 
these so called Rent payments ? They are nqt Ricardo’s 
iarmer s rents as regulated by considerations of economic profit, 
nor even customary rents, such as prevail elsewhere iii the East, 
nut Cottier tenants’ rents, pure and simple, as determined by the 
severest competition. We have no “ economic rents.” because 


severest competition. We have no “ economic rents, " necause 
there is no capitalist farming here, and what the Rent Law 
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.t^BSission write of Bengal ( Rep. vol. I. P. 19 ), applies to all 
Judia. There is little or no capital ” say they, “ employed 
m agriculture unless. we include under this term the com¬ 
monest agricultural implements, the seed grain necessary to 
produce the next years’ crop, the food necessary for the 
cultivator’s subsistence till the next harvest, and, it may be, a 
small stock laid by against the year of famine that is sure to 
come round in the cycle of seasons. The immediate object 
of cultivation is ^ subsistence on wages of labour , not profit on 
capital invested As regards customary rents, it has to be 
observed that the salutary unwritten law of the East in pre- 
British periods served effectively to keep down the rents in 
India, and insure (like the Ulster tenant right) “ a permanence 
of tenure iu the same occupant without liability to any other 
increase of rent than might happen to be sanctioned by the 
general sentiments of the Community.” Under British rule, 
this custom ceased to exercise any such moderating influence ; 
and competition is now with us, though under restrictive legisla¬ 
tion, the sole regulator of the Ryot’s payments. And competition 
vor the land in this country, under conditions of growing 
population and a vanishing margin of cultivable waste, coin- 
cidently with a failure of non-agricultural industries, is so 
severe and intense that the Ryot, sooner than part with his 
acres which afford him the only means of subsistence, agrees 
to any terms the State or private Landlord may choose to 
dictate, which do not involve starvation ”, and the result is, 
that his rents are being forced up to a height so ruinous as to 
leave him only the barest necessaries of life, if even that much 
We have already quoted the opinion of Sir S. Bayley about the 
crushing pressure of rents in Bengal; the figures are painfully 
interesting. J 

In 1793 (the year of the permanent Settlement ). 

. Cultivated area, 66 p. c. 7 
Cultivable do. 33 p. c. j 

r . 3*13 crores. 

In 1885 s— 


Cultivated area, 91 p. c . 
Cultivable waste, 9 p. C( 
Rental.16 crores. 


16 crores. 
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throughout, the year.” In Kurnool (Madras). according to 
Mr. Benson, Assistant Director of Agricnltnre. the gross income 
of t he Hvots is about U*. 9 a year—an income which re¬ 
presents >m earning of about 1-7 lbs. of grain per diem at the 
average of the district prices,” and yet they pay their assese- 
mnt,T The same is the case, writes the Pioneer, “in many 
districts in India ” (tide its review of Mr. Benson’s Report on 
Kurnool). 

Thus with a tenure so uncertain, and with a rent charge so 
oppressively heavy as scarcely to leave him even a bare margin 
for support, what motive, we may ask, can the Indian Ryot 
have for exertion and improvements, what incentive to thrift, 

prudence, aud self-help? But his difficulties do not end here. 
As things are, he has no assurance even of the scanty pittance 
which he at present earns from his few acres. Enhancements 
in prospect under Tenancy Acts in Upper India and assessment 
revisions by the Survey and Settlement Department all the 
country over excepting Bengal and part of Madras, hang over 
his head in terrorem, and darken his horizon. And there is the 
economic theory of the unearned increment , cut and dry to 
hand to be employed to justify this double increase in the 
State Landlord’s demands upon his diminishing “subsistence 
fund.” 

This theory of the unearned increment appears to us as 
illogical as it is mischievous, as applied to the economic facts 
of this country. As a scieutilic theory, it professes to rest on a 
consideration of the general dynamical movement of society, but 
carries its own logical contradiction by assuming a statical 
condition of the ownership of the soil. The assumption is a 
pure hypothesis, and is opposed to the general laws of social 
progression. Weie land to remain for ever in the same hands, 
while society multiplies and progresses in every other respect, 
an unearned increment would no doubt accrue to the old pos¬ 
sessors as population should advance and industry expand, 
and with both, demand for food and other agricultural pro¬ 
duce grow. But such a condition cf things is no-where 
known to exist. Landed property, like every other species 
of property is subject to the sociological law of flux and 
change, and is changing hands with more or less frequency; 
and with every such change of possession, it is evident 
that the so-called “unearned increment” in its value, due 
to the operation of general causes, must disappear, as each 
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incoming holder pays to the outgoing for nil its f n !I value_ 

'earned and unearned alike. It is true, where, >.s in England 
the land is centred in the hands of a few individuals, and” law* 
usage, and economic conditions, are ail favourable to 


> 

per*- 


^ -7 M 1 A V 1 I||| lit tv i/ui 4 * 

maneuce of propertied possession, such transfers of lauded 


property must, be of less frequent occurence than elsewhere, and 
an “ unearned ” increment to a limited extent does no doubt 
accrue to the lineal descendants of the old Landlords. But no 
such increment can arise in a country like India, where social 
arrangement-* and economic changes strongly favour division and 
transference of property. To see the extent, and frequency of 
such changes in this country, we have only to turn to Table E of 
the Agricultural Statistics of British India for 1888-9. Under 
Transfers of lauded Property during leSS-D, we find the follow¬ 
ing figures:— 


Madras . 428,449 acres') 

N. W. P. 364,221 „ | 

. 640,185 ,, V Total== 4,06 1,490 acres. 

Punjab . 1,600,627 „ f 

C. Provinces ... 968,008 „ J 

( Bombay and Bengal give no returns ). 

The economic significance of these figures may be thus set 
forth :— 


Province. 

Total crop¬ 
ped area 
in acres. 

Area 

transferred 
in a single 
year in 
acres. 

Period of 
complete 
transfer. 

Perioc 

settler 

rev 

asses 

Govt. 

assess¬ 

ments. 

1 of rent 
nent and 
ision 
sments. 

Rents. 

Madras 

23,157,408 

428,449 

54 years. 

30 yrs. 


N. W. P. ... 

24,829,969 

8,857,670 

364,221 

70 „ 

in 

Oudli... 

640,185 

14 „ 


A V/ 

5 

Punjab 
Central Pro¬ 

20,720,695 

1,660,627 

77 

12 „ 

... 

5 

vinces ... 

13,870,050 

968,008 

14 „ 

20 yrs. 

20 <fe 10 

1 

91,435,792 

4,061,490 

22*5 yrs. 


years. 
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Thus over this vast area, viewed as a whole, we 
complete change, on the basis of last year's figures, 
occupying ownership of the soil every 22£ years ; while the Gov¬ 
ernment assessments are revised every 30 and 20 years, and en¬ 
hancements of rents are allowed in Upper India at much shorter 
intervals ; so that before the settlement or revision cycle is over, 
lands completely change hands more than once. Over parti¬ 
cular areas, the state of things is still more striking ; in Punjab, 
e. g.y land changes hands 2J times, in Oudh more than twice, 
during the currency of the settlement. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it is clear, that no such “ unearned increment 99 in the 
value of land as the economic theory contemplates can accrue, 
which the landlords or the State in the name of the community 
can be justified in appropriating. And, yet, rents and assess¬ 
ments are being continually enhanced all over the country under 
the influence of this false economic doctrine. 


As regards rents in Bengal, the Tenancy Act of 1885 
allows enhancements to the amount of 2 annas in the rupee or 
12| p. c. every 15 years for occupancy tenants, or 25 p. c. 
every 30 years ; in the other Provinces, we believe a similar 
limit is recommended, but not statutorily prescribed. As to 
enhancements of assessments, there is no legislative limitation, 
and the executive Government is allowed a& unfettered discre¬ 
tion in the matter. In Bombay, the limits of 33, 50, and 100 
p. c. enhancement of the assessments of Taluka and village 
holdings above the original demand, first adopted by Govern¬ 
ment for the Deccan in 1874, is now the rule for the revision of 
all settlements of which the time expires after 1883-4 (vide 
Sir J. B. Peile's speech 1886 ); but Lord Beay explained the 
point thus :— a whatever conditions aro imposed on re-classifica¬ 
tion and on re-assessment, the determination of the amount of 
land revenue to be paid for Imperial and for Provincial purposes 
rests with the Government in its executive capacity. The 
Secretary of State may at any time alter the instructions given 
by him as to the 33 p, c. limit 99 ; for, as Lord Hobhouse said, 
u In India, the land revenue is levied at the discretion of the 
ruler,” or as the Famine Commission remarked, “ by im- 
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ial and unquestioned prescription, the Government is 
entitled to receive from the occupier of the land whatever 
portion it requires of the surplus profit left after defraying the 
expenses of cultivation.” And “this is a principle,” said 
Sir J. B. Peile, “ with which we can assent to no interference 
whatever.” In the other Provinces, things are not at all better 
ordered. At this very moment, assessments on revision are 
being enhanced by 60 and 70 p. c. in the Punjab and the 
Central Provinces. The result of revised settlements during 
24 years for 1856 to 1879 is thus summed up in the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s reply to Sir J. Caird’s Report on the Condition 
of India (p. 39 ). 


%L 


Province. 

Old 

assessment. 

New 

assessment. 

Difference 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

N. W. Provinces 

Oudh. 

O. Provinces-.. 

Punjab. 

Orissa ... 

Madras . 

Bombay 

Mysore. 

Berars... 

332 lakhs. 
105 „ 

52 „ 

173 „ 

16 „ 
148 „ 

140 „ 

30 „ 

51 „ 

j 379 lakhs. 

144 „ 

1 59 „ 

j 180 „ 

17 „ 

157 

172 

33 „ 

66 „ 

47 lakhs. 
38 „ 

7 „ 

6 „ 

1 „ 

8 „ 

32 „ 

3 „ 

15 „ 

14 1 
37*0 
13*8 
3*9 

4 3 
5*5 
23*3 

10 

22 


10-50 lakhs. 

12*10 lakhs. 

159 lakhs. 

15*2 


“ Thus,” says the Government of India, “ more than half 
the land revenue of India came under revision, and the fiscal 
result of the re-settlements was an increase of 1,597,670 (or 
about 15 p. c. ) on the Government demand.” 

The Government of India Resolution of 1882 on the subject 
of re-settlements lays down three grounds of enhancement, viz. 
“extension of cultivation, increase of produce due to improve¬ 
ments made by the State, and rise of prices.” Similar grounds 
for enhancements of rents are allowed in the Tenancy Acts of 
Northern India. Now as regards extension of cultivation, we 
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’with the Bengal Rent Law Commission that “ w is 
misnamed a ground of enhancement ” ; for when more land is 
put under crops, the total demand is increased but not the rate 
of payment leviable. As to State improvements—( canals and 
railway ),—the irrigation rate, levied for the water supplied, is 
in most parts of the country Rs. 3 per acre or 10 p. c. on the 


value of the crops raised, according to official estimates. This 
is not a low rate certainly, and there is no justification 
for raising the rates generally because a canal has been 
constructed. While in regard to Railways , the effect of 
improved communications is fully reflected in the rise 
of the level of prices. But the chief ground relied upon for 
raising both rents and assessments is “ rise of prices.'" 
“Enhancement,” said Sir J. B. Peile in his speech above 
referred to, “ is justified by the commercial history of the past 
30 years.” To our mind, however, it furnishes no such justi¬ 
fication, and this test is the most fallacious of any. The 
history of prices in this country has three well marked 
periods. 

First Period ( 1800-1853 )—A continuous decline with 
violent oscillations, due to depletion of specie, absence of com¬ 
munications and but little foreign trade, besides political unrest 
and climatic variations. 


Second Period ( 1853-1870 )—A rise , consequent on ex¬ 
pansion of foreign trade, development of communications &c. 
under the law of international equation of prices. 

Third Period ( since 1870 )—Both a rise and a fall; a 
fell in regard to our staple exports &c. rise in respect of the 
etaple food grains of the country. The following few figures 
frill illustrate this phase, as taken from “ Prices and Wages 

in India.*’ 



Calcutta prices of staple trade 
Commodities. 




Per maund. 

Wheat ... 

f 1870 Rs. 

) 1889 „ 

3- 4-6 
2-14-5 


f 1870 Rs. 

Per khandy. 

Oof,ton ... i 

284-14-0 

WOl/vU ... 

11889 „ 

207-12-0 



Per maund. 

Indigo 

s 1870 Rs. 

^1889 „ 

311-10-8 
222- 8-0 



Per maund. 

Rapeseed... -j 

\ 1870 Rs. 

[_1889 „ 

4- 9- 7 
3-12-11 

Rice alone shows a rise 

»M •*» 



Food-Grains 

( Seers per rupee ). 


Station. 

Rice. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Jowari. 

Bajri. 

Gram. 

Patna .... 

< 61-4 
> 1889 

33 

15 

21 

16 

53 

21 

55 

j ) 

5 5 

55 

Meerut ...J 

j 61-4 

55 

26 

37 

26 

26 

5 5 

29 

l 89 

J 5 

16 

24 

23 

19 

23 

Jubulpoor. -j 

f 61-4 
[ 89 


27 

15 


25 

17 

2o 

18 

30 

23 

ffagar ... < 

] 61-4 

1 89 

55 

55 

14 

13 

55 

j j 

20 

16 

20 

13 

55 

Salem ...J 

[ 61-4 
l 89 

13 

13 

>5 

55 

55 

22 

26 

23 

23 

55 

55 

55 

Delhi ... j 

r 6i-4 


21 

34 

29 

28 

27 

l 89 


17 

24 

22 j 

18 

23 
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rices in the 


As regards exports , the general tendency of prices 
world’s market is, as Mr. Giffen truly says, owing to the increas¬ 
ing volume of production, to a fall; and the international ad¬ 
justment of prices having been completed during the 2nd 
period, we now not only bow to this tendency under the laws 
of international trade, but stimulate it by our compulsory ex¬ 
ports, expanding with our expanding foreign liabilities, which 
are used to keep down the general level. The result is that 
while the Ryot has to put more and more acres under special 
export crops, and to ship larger and larger quantities, he has to 
be content with diminishing returns. Turning to the rise in 
the prices of food grains, the explanation seems to be this • 
there is little or no margin of profit now left over large areas 
of cultivable waste ; there is no agricultural improvement; the 
soil under an exhausting system of agriculture is fast deterio- 
• rating; and, besides, more land has to be given to non-food crops 
year after year to support an increasing export; and yet as 
‘population is advancing, the local demand for food is growing 
'pari passu- Thus, decrease of production, concurrently with 
a growing demand, accounts to our mind for the rising prices 
of the staple food grains of the country. But what does it 
mean? What else but that the Ryot, growing less and less 
food-corn, has less and less to part with. 

Thus either way, in respect of the recent course : of prices, 
the Ryot is a loser: while his exports bring him smaller and 
smaller returns, his home supply ol tood grains, through, com- 
pulsorv transfer of more and more acres from food grams to 
export crops, and other causes, is steadily diminishing,—a 
diminution which is reflected in the size of lood grains; and, 
yet strange as it may seem, it is thisMginjtbeprice* -•«£- *wd 
grains;—chiefly dae to decreasing production—that is officially 
urged'as a ground of enhancement in regard to the Ryot s rents 
and assessments ! 

But if the Ryot is so heavily weighted in regard to prices, 
how does it happen, it will be asked, that he agrees to pay en¬ 
hanced rents and assessments ? No Reeardian farmer would do 
so. We reply, be does so under cruet economic necessity which 
leaves him no alternative. So keen and so fierce is the strugg e 
for the possession of land owing to advancing population on the 
one hand, and bn the other, to a contraction of uon-agricultura 
industries, coincidently with a narrowed and narrowing mar S 1 
of cultivable waste, that the Ryot is placed entirely at the 
mercy of the land-loril, and preferring to face a deterioration z 
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ife rather than sink into the condition of a land¬ 
less labourer, he submits to any terms 4 6 not involving starva¬ 
tion ” (vide on this point Sir H. Davies’ remarks quoted by 
Sir J. Strachey in his speech on the Oudh Rent Bill of 1887 y 
The evils of such “fierce contention” for land among vast 
cottier rural populations in a purely agricultural country have 
been officially recognised, and the recent Tenancy Acts of 
Northern India contain restrictive provisions limiting the land¬ 
lord’s power to enhance rents as well as the Ryot’s power to 
enter into ruinous contracts to his own prejudice ; but the State 
Landlord admits no such limitation to its executive discretion in. 
respect of revision of assessments, and an express provision is 
inserted in the Tenancy laws, allowing re-adjustment of rents 
with every revision of assessments. 

It is this “ forced increment ” and not the unearned incre¬ 
ment of Western Political Economy—in the renting value of 
land—so rendered possible by reason of the Ryot’s submitting 
to a continual fall-off in his standard of life, that it is sought to 
get at by enhancements of rents and assessments. Neither the 
State-landlord nor the Zemindar seems to recognise that the end 
of such a struggle for an increase of payment so carved out of 
the Ryot’s diminishing “ corn heap ” must be, in the words of 
Sir EL Davies, u to the landlord, a shrunken rent-roll and 
deteriorated property, to the country a degraded and desperato 
peasantry.” The State forgets, in the words of the Duke of 
Argyll, 44 that the best wealth of a Government is to be found 
in the growing wealth of its people —the Zemindar, forgets 
that ‘ it i» a short-sighted policy ” to rack-rent the tenantry., 
and keep them ever at a starvation point. 

A mi it is for fear of losing this unholy and ruinous “ incre¬ 
ment ’ that the State still declines to settle its revenue demands 
upon the land in perpetuity. And following the example of the 
State, the Zemindars of Upper India strain every nerve 
to prevent the accrual of occupancy rights, and abolish such 
rights where they exist. Only recently a check has had to be 
placed by statute upon the efforts of the Malgujars of the Central 
Provinces to convert Ryotti land into Sir land. Under the 
ii se ^~ sam0 f^QT, the Government, after destroying 

the Mirasdari tenure in Southern and Western India, set at 
naught the instructions contained iu Sir C. Wood’s Despatches 
ot 186^, as to a permanent settlement of the State demand on 
!^ ail mL^ 0u ^ repeated in Sir S. Northcote’s Despatch of 

. -these orders have been summarily held in abeyance for 
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the past 25 years and more, as involving an “ undue sacrifice of 
prospective revenue,” which, Government, it is urged, as trustee 
for the whole community, cannot he justified in making for the 
benefit of a section. Would that the tillers of the soil were a 
section and a small section of the population 1' It is conveniently 
forgotten, however, that the tillers of the soil number 86 p. c. 
of that community, and it is this 86 p. c. of the population who 
are made to suffer for the benefit of the remaining 16 per cent. 
Broad national considerations of equity and economic safety are, 
under the sway of fiscal greed, put aside, and the tiller of the 
sod is still denied the boon of a permanent settlement of the 
State demand. 


Nor, again, are the Ryot’s private improvements altogether 
safe from the tax-collector’s band. In Bombay, alone, i- there 
a nominal legislative guarantee, under the Land Revenue Code, 
provided against the taxation of such improvements, hut Wa, 
too, a saving clause is added, permitting of thvir assessment on 
revision, “ with reference to the value of any natural advantage, 
where the improvement effected from private capital and 
resources consists only in having creat'd the means ot uti i/.iug 
such advantage ”. Accordingly, all over Gnjer*th and in other 
parts, assessment rates on revision have been and are being 
enhanced “ iu consideration of the water-bearing properties ot 
the soil ” whether the Ryot avails of them or not. Iu Madras, 
there is a Standing Executive order—not having the force of 
l aw —“ that the assessment on lands on which wells and other 
improvements have been constructed by the owners or occupants 
at their own cost shall not be enhanced at a f u ture 
except on the »£-*- revision of the ditri*• t r;i ^es- 

In the Central Provinces, no definite rules are yet laid down, 
and oftener than not,, the Ryot’s improvements are taxed Iu 
the N. W. Provinces, Oudhancl Puujab, ti.e principle adopted 
is what is known as the “ recoupment ” principle, which is, as 
Sir S. Bayley explained it in the Debate iu the Viceregal 
Council on the Land Improvement Loans Bill of 1883, that the 
Improver is allowed to be “ recouped ” for all his original put lav, 
before his improvements are taxed. Wheu the improver is thus 
recouped, the State, as joint proprietor, asserts “ its right to a 
share in the improved produce of the soil. In the I mgab, 
the maker of a new well is “protected for 20 years, and 
-repairers of old wells and diggers of water-courses for 10 years 
“ from enhancement on account of the irrigation so provided , 
it being assumed that the profits in these periods “ recoup the 
outlay and compensate the improver,” whose improvements 
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thereafter become liable to be taxed. If non-taxation of such 
improvements were adopted as a rigid rule on the subject, the 
result would be, as the lieutenant Governor in the c »urse of the 
Debate ( 1883 ) pointed out, that “ the past assessments would 
have to be forced down to the level of assessments on 
unirrigated land” at “ a loss probably of one-thud of our 
revenue. ” In the N. VV. Provinces, the same “ recoupment 99 
principle was adopted in 1872, but, of course, without re¬ 
trospective effect, and with this difference that, the fixation of the 
period of recoupment was left to the discretion of Settlement 
Officers. A similar rule has be n recently laid down in Oudh, 
which runs thus : “ That lands irrigated from masonrv wells or 
otherwise permanentlv improved by land holders a their own 
cost will be so assessed that no extra demand will he m tde from 
the laud holders who have constructed the wells or wo ks until 
they shall have reeoverel their outlay thereon, includin'* -a pita l 
and reasonable interest. ” Thus here, too, we have the theory 
of State landlordism, riding rough-shod over private rights, 
asserted in the administration of t .e laud revenue. Sir . Hope 
puts the case as one of “ mmivil rights,” saying t vat “ if it was 
reasonable that the occupier of land, whomever he might be, 
should get a fail and fair return for any capital winch he might 
invest in impr >vements, it was equally reasonable to secure to 
the owner his rights for any natural advant igOo w ieh his 
property might possess, and which had not air a !y bou dis- 
countel by the rent imposed upon the occupier ” V<de, d o on 
this point Sir G. Wingate’s note ). The argument is thus put: — 
“There are two factors in the result’s of all improvement, 
namely, the expenditure of the t-maut’s capital an I I ti>oar and 
the inherem quabtio« of the soil” ; in th* case of fully cultivat¬ 
ed land, r.i is second factor ones not constitute “ an >ippre< io tile 
element in the calculation of the value of a tenant’s improve¬ 
ment** ^ ride Lpr l lit pen’s speech, 1883); butinpirts of the 
country where extensive areas are still awaiting reclam ti ioti, 
“ the inherent qualities of the land are the principal 
factor, the outlay of the occupier is a much more limited 
factor, and the true mole of dealing with a case of that kind 
seems to be the adoption of the English principle of “improve¬ 
ment leases ” ; any other arrangement would result in a useless 
sacrifice of the prospective financial resources of the state ” (the 
Hod. Mr. Quinton’s speech). The whole of the revenue system 
in the Punjab has been built upon this principle, and it would 
never do now, said the Lieuteuaut Governor, “ to exempt in 
future all new wells from the higher assessment#” The 
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«f$fclement officers, however, complain that it is not always 
possible to distinguish between these two factors in land 
improvement, and the result may be thus stated in the words of 
Mr. V. Smith, in his Settlement Officer’s Manual for the North- 
Western Provinces, page 13, quoted by Mr. Harrington in his 
Economic Reform in Rural India, Chap. II:— 44 It Is to be 
feared that the instruction of the Directors to refrain from taxing 
unexhausted improvement has often been lost sight of and I 
cannot find any mention of respect shown for such improvements 
except in Mr. S. M. Moen’s Settlement Report for Bareilly, and 
Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Rent-rate Report for Sh i rasa bad and 
Kaingang in Farkabad. ” The North-West«rn Provinces Gov¬ 
ernment, in their despatch of March 2, 1874, says :— 44 This 
principle of. respecting improvements made by the owner has 
been laid down in theory in the settlement direct ous for these 
Provinces, and endeavour is no doubt sometimes male to give 
effect to it in more marked and exceptional cases.; but as a rule, 
it is lost sight of f and it is probably impossible tinder our 
existing system of settlement to give it any thing approaching 
full effect ” (the italics are ours). And this also is the case 
elsewhere. 

Thus, from : the foregoing summary of facts relating to 
tenures, rents and assessments, revision of assessments and 
rents, and taxation of improvements, it will be seen that the con¬ 
ditions in all these respects, at present existing in 'country, 
are such as to leave to the actual cultivator of the sod but little 
motive to exert and to improve. His tenure is uncertain, the 
leases varying from 30 years in Madras and Bombay to 5 years 
in Oudh and Punjab; his rents and assessment are so 
oppressively high as to leave him barely a margin for support,— 
and hardly even that in Bengal and the Deccan; they are 
farther liable to enhancement at the pleasure of the State and the 
private landlord, concurrently with his diminishing 46 corn-heap’ 
and consequently' dearer food grains; nor, further, are his 
private improvements left untaxed, if he makes auy. Under 
*uch circumstances, he feels absolutely no interest—and we ask 
what tenant would ?—in the land lie tills, and no motive tor 
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fernent, and is practically little better than a predial serf 
working for his bread-—a mere adscriptus gleba, bound to his 
acres which he caunot quit—such are the economic conditions 
prevailing in this country—under penalty of starvation. He 
has nothing to hope, and but little to gain by any amount of 
exertion or prudence, and lives in constant fear of being dis¬ 
possessed of* his holding. “ A situation, ” in the words of 
J. S. Mill, “ more devoid of motives to either labour or self- 
command, imagination itself cannot conceive. The inducements 
of free human beings are taken away, and those of a slave, not 
substituted Thus circumstanced, those who would find fault 
with him for his indifference to improvement, and impute the 
backwardness of Indian Agriculture and the want of energy of 
the Indian Ryot in improving his condition to a peculiar 
iudolence and want of energy in the Indian races, would do wel 
to ponder over what J. S. Mill says of the Irish peasantry. “ 0 
all vulgar moles, ” writes the great English philosopher, “ of 
escaping from the consideration of the effect of social and moral 
influences on the human mind, the most vulgar is that of 
attributing the diversities of conduct, and character to inherent 
natural differences. What race would not be indolent and 
insouciant , when things are so arranged that they derive no 
advntage from forethought and exertions ?” (Pol. Econ. Bk. 
II, Chap. IX, para 3). 

And here we would, for the present, close. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 
IN INDIA-STATE HID.* 
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An Economic Council foe India. 


“ Salus populi supremo, est lex.” 

It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful in¬ 
dustry ot India, to promote works of public utility and improve¬ 
ment and to administer the Government for the benefit of all 
our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our 
security and in their gratitude our best reward. And may the 
God of all power grant to us and to those in authority under us, 
strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people.” 

( Proclamation by the Queen in Council to the Princes, 
Chiefs and People of India; November 1, 1858 ). 

Among the more conspicuous features of Lord ' nrzon’s 
Administration, a foremost place may justly be assigned to the 
advance he initiated in the economic policy of the State in India, 
as the final and definite outcome of the experience and develop¬ 
ments of a long antecedent period. It was a most momentous 
advance -almost amounting to a radical departure, — bro id-based 
upon a close and careful survey of the economic situation in the 
country and its requirements. The material condition of the 
people of India —their growing poverty and resouroelessuess— 
suggested a problem as serious and difficult as any a responsible 
Government in any country had ever to face. The danger of 
the position lay in the fact that the vast majority of the popula¬ 
tion depended upon the laud for their daily bread ; and the late 
Viceroy agreed with the Famine Commission of 1880 in thinking 
that, as long as such dependence continued, the root of the evil 
must remain untouched. The same conclusion was most 
painfully borne in upon his Lordship’s mind by the 
sad experiences of the year 1899-1000, when a dreadful 
famine—the most calamitous of the century afflicted the 
land. The development of agricultural industry on Euro¬ 
pean methods was no doubt a most desirable and necessary 


c This contribution appeared over the signature u G. V. Joshi tf 
in the Afodern Review of Calcutta in its issue for January 1907, 
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and no one would for a moment under-rate 
portance of a policy which aimed at such a result and sought 
to “ maintain agricultural operations in the country at the 
highest attainable standard of agricultural efficiency.” But 
.Lord Curzon was convinced with the Famine Commissioners 
that agricultural improvement—on which official inquiry and 
efforts had so long been concentrated—could not alone be 
relied upon as a complete and effective remedy for the evils 
from which the country suffered. He held the view that 
economic salvation must he sought in a general movement of 
industrial upheaval —a thorough re-building, on newer lines, 
of the entire industrial fabric of the country—embracing every 
branch of national industry,—agriculture, manufactures, art- 
industries and trade. And in the conditions Existing he con¬ 
sidered it was the “ suprem duty of the State to assist to 
the full extent of its power in such a movement cf industrial 
re-construct ion. 

Lord Curzon evidently cherished no Free-trade illusions" 
With him apparently as with Prince Bismarck, Free-trade and 
Protection were but categories of time and place lie rejected 
as inapplicable to India the doctrinaire theory of laissez-faire 
which would restrict the functions of the Stare to the protec¬ 
tion of person and property and the mainteunnee of peace and 
order. He thought that the circumstances of the country made 
it obligatory upon the State in India as representing the col¬ 
lective strength or the community, to render every legitimate 
encouragement and aid to the growth and expansion of the 
industrial life of the people in all its wide and varied range. 
He ^as deeply impressed with the bound e-s rtchno>s and 
variety of the material resources of the country an 1 the vast 
potentialities of the future. He agreed with the Times that 
for concerted and scientifically co-ordinated ent« rprisIndia 
offers a field second to none in the world \ Vigorou- and well- 
arranged advance was necessary upon a broad front, and he 
was ot opinion that one of India’s most urgent economic needs 
was a large and carefully considered scheme of St te aid in 
furtherance of such advance. .Railways and Canals, the Tele¬ 
graph and the Post were all do doubt important and helpful 
steps forward along the line of necessary State-action ; but iu 
his view, something more was required to meet the demands 
ol the position,—a comprehensive constructive policy of the 
State-assisted economic progress extending to every fi Id of 
industrial effort—a policy of direct, deliberate, and systematic 
promotion of industrial enterprise in every form and shape. 
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Thas, for the first time in the economic history of British 
India, we had such a clear and definite recognition, on the part 
of a responsible statesman at the head of the Government of 
India, of the solemn duty that lay upon the State in respect of 
the industrial progress of the country. Never before had there 
been such an unreserved acceptance on the part of the authori¬ 
ties of a plain national obligation in a matter of such vital 
concern. Famine succeeded famine in disastrous succession- 
each with a sadder storv of suffering and distress. The perils 
of the situation were freely recognised; but the attitude of 
the Government of Iiidia in this regard had for years 
been one ol* non possumus• Evidently the Free-trade spell 
had lasted too long to sway the minds and guide the 
action of Anglo-Indian statesmen and administrators* And 
Lord Ourzon’s Government,—whatever our differences of view 
in other matters, deserves well of the country for having had 
the courage to break through the traditions and lay clown for 
the State in India an economic plan of action of such breadth 
and wide range. The late Mr. Justice Ranade was a strong 
advocate of such a policy. 

As a conditio sine qua non , however, precedent to the 
inauguration of such a policy of State-a*'d to national industry, 
it was evident that Government had need of expert inquiry and 
competent advice. The resources of the country were inex- 
h ,ustible, but as yet undeveloped and for the most part un¬ 
explored. The people,—left behind in the race and otherwise 
handicapped by reason of the exhausting policy—-military 
struggles of a chequered historic past—wer e not in a position to 
utilize them by their own unaided efforts; their existing in¬ 
dustries were but few and crude—survivals of a ship-wrecked 
past the tillage of the soil and the simple subsidiary trades 
and crafts; their industrial organizations, in a rudimentary 
condition ; and their industrial methods, primitive and wasteful. 
Being drawn prematurely and without the needful training and 
preparation into the vortex of the world’s competitive contest, 
and opposition to rivals working on an immeasurably higher plan 
of industrial efficiency, they found themselves year after year 
less and less able to bold their own in the arena. All over the 
country, they were sinking- for want of timely help and proper 
guidance— starting Midas-like in the midst of untold riches . 
Here was a field of boundless extent for effective State interven¬ 
tion—a field in which the British Government, as representing 
a higher civilization, was under a moral obligation to extend to 
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To help the people to help themselves—to awaken in them 
a new industrial spirit—and gradually fit them under a suitable 
system of training and stimulus for a higher type of industrial 
activity to lead them on into newer and broader lines of in¬ 
dustrial effort so as to enable them in due course to take upon 
themselves the systematic development of their country’s re¬ 
sources—and thus rescuing them from their present degradation 
and misery—to raise them to a wider and more elevated plat¬ 
form of economic life—this was the task which lay before the 
British rulers of India—a task of unprecedented magnitude 
and difficulty. European science and European experience had 
to be brought to bear on the situation, and it was clear that 
careful investigation, deliberation and experiment must precede 
effective action. It was necessary for Government before it 
could decide upon a practical course of action—to be in posses¬ 
sion, on the one hand, of carefully ascertained facts regarding 
the economic condition and resources of the country, as well a& 
possible and promising lines of new development, and, on 
the other, to have competent and responsible advice as to in 
what departments of the industrial field, at what exact points, 
and in what ways it could effectively and without avoidable risk 
of failure intervene and assist in the general movement of 
advance. In other words, it required (1) a strong staff of 
trained investigators to collect, arrange and systematize the 
necessary data bearing on the economic problem and formulate 
reasoned* conclusions, and (2) a representative board of quali¬ 
fied and responsible economic advisers to frame a practical pro¬ 
gramme based on such investigation and with full knowledge 
of the people, their habits and aptitudes, their wants and 
wishes. A scientific staff and a consultative economic council 
were thus the preliminary requisites for an economic departure 
such as Lord Curzoa’s Government had in view- 

In the self-governing countries of the West such a double 
machinery is usually’provided, when under parallel conditions 
the State proposes to give assistance to national industrial 
effort. About a quarter of a century ago all over Western 
Europe, when there was a severe agricultural depression caused 
by cheap imports of agricultural produce from North America, 
Australia, La Plata and other countries, and falling prices, 
and it was clear that the crisis could only be met by a thorough 
re-organization of the agricultural industry, and the introduction 
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proved and scientific methods,—State-aid was invoked 
of such work of agricultural reconstruction, and the 
Governments concerned thought it necessary before giving such 
aid to create a double organization of investigation and advice 
to guide their action, such as has been indicated above; 
and the organization so created still exists in these countries 
in full working order. In most of these countries—in France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Italy—there is the 
Ministry of Agriculture as a distinct State Department; or 
where, as in Italy and the Netherlands, Agriculture is joined 
on to Industry and Commerce,—a Central Rnreau in charge 
of Agriculture. The Central Administration has under it 
a numerous corps of specialists for various branches of agri¬ 
cultural research and experiment—agricultural chemists, cryp¬ 
togam ie botanists, economic entomologists, bacteriologists, 
mycologists, &c.—each section with a strong establishment and 
liberal grants for the work. But still stronger is the machinery 
of organized economic and expert advice in these States; and 
a few det ails thereof will be of interest. 

In France , the Central Services of the Agricultural De¬ 
partment are under the control of a Board of Advisers called 
the u Conseil d* Administration " consisting of the Minister of 
Agriculture and six members. The Ministry is 4 further assisted 
by a strong consultative council, designated the Conseil Superi- 
eur de 1* Agriculture ’—'Composed of men connected with agri¬ 
culture and members of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies There are also consultative Chambers of Agriculture 
in most of the larger towns, and through the agency of these 
and the 44 Conseil Superieur,” the Ministry of Agriculture is 
kept fully acquainted with the wants and wishes of the agri¬ 
cultural community. 

In Germany, the organization is still more perfect. Begin¬ 
ning with the small local unions, there follow branch, district 
and county unions—all these being united together in the Central 
and Provincial agricultural corporations of the smaller States 
and Provinces. These are, again, united into the highest agri¬ 
culture corporations of the larger states—which often possess 
a semi-official character—for instance, in Prussia the Land 
Economic Council, in Bavaria, the Agricultural Council, in 
Saxony, the Land Cultivation Council aid so forth. The 
apex of the whole organization and the highest condensed ex¬ 
pression of German agricultural wishes is embodied in the 
Imperial German Agricultural Council, which assists the 
Central Department with its advice in agricultural matters. 
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s ^yialy, there is the Connell of Agriculture to advise the 
"" ^tfrOepartment, consisting of (as organised by Royal Decree 
in 1887).— 

24 Presidents of Chambers of Commerce (• < Oomizi 
Agrari; and 

6 Presidents of Economic Societies, Agricultural Acade¬ 
mies and Veterinary Societies—both these selected every year 
by the Minister from a list of associations entitled to representa¬ 
tion on the Council; and 

15 Councillors appointed annually by Royal Decree, 
selected from among persons versed in Economic Science and 
ex-officio members. 

There is besides an extensive net-work of subordinate 
associations throughout the kingdom. 

In Belgium , there is in each Province an Agricultural 
Commission appointed by the King ; delegates from which 
along with specialists form a Superior Council of Agriculture 
to advise and assist the State Ministry of Agriculture. 

In Sweden , there is the Royal Academy of Agriculture— 
to assist the Department of Agriculture—composed of 24 
members appointed by the King, and 150 working members and 
75 foreign members elected by the Academy. 

In Norway , there is the Royal Society—“ Konglige 
Selskab for Norges vei ” charged with the .same advisory 
function. 

In Prussia, there is a Board of Advice in matters econo¬ 
mic which may be mentioned in this connection. Its advisory 
functions are not restricted to Agriculture, but embrace the 
entire field of national industry. It is designated the Prussian 
Economic Council,! “ Volkswirth-schaftsrath^y established in 
1880 to assist the Government in the deliberation of measures 
affecting Trade, Industry and Agriculture. It consists of 75 
members, of whom 45 are. recommended to the Government N for 
nomination by representatives of Trade, Industry, and Agricfil 
ture and Forestry (15 members each), while 30 are 
the Government, 15 at least of these representing the artisait 
and labour classes. The election is for 5 years. 

Here in this kingdom—a few years after the French War 
—there was a serious economic degression extending to every 
branch of industry—owing to unrestricted foreign competition ; 
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4 was clear that the "Free Trade policy of I 860 was 
•oub failure. “ National industry must unconditionally be 
protected.” “ Hitherto Germany owing to the policy oi Free 
Trade had been a country where the goods of a l the world 
might be deposited, the result being to depress home prices 
and destroy home trade.” “ Let us close our doors and erect 
somewhat higher barriers”, said Prince Bismarck. and let 

us thus take care to preserve at least the German market 
to German industry.” In 1880, the great Chancel lor made 
up his mind to abandon Free Trade, and decided with the 
full concurrence of the Reichstag upon a return to the 
policy of Protection—of 1828-65-a comprehensive policy of 
State-aid and protection to national industry -- 41 the policy ot 
the Great Frederick.” It was a scheme ol large economic 
change and the Prince felt the need of responsible advice m 
framing practical measures. And it was on his recoin mendation 
that the “ Volkswirth-schaftsrath ” was constituted to serve as 
a Standing Board of Advice to the Central Administration. 
The Economic Council has thus been in existence lor a lull 
quarter of a century, and by all accounts, is an eminent 

success. 

j a ladia_where we have uo representative institutions— 

and where the economic situation is infinitely more serious and 
difficult—the need for a similar double machinery ol scientific 
enquiry and economic advice to assist the < Government of the 
country in chalking out a proper scheme of 8 tate effort m aid 

and furtherance of national indnstry is all the greater. But, 

unfortunately, the Government of India ever since I 806 , when 
the Orissa Famine first forced the question of agricultural re¬ 
form and improvement on their attention, have only applied 
themselves to one side of the work—the equipment of a stall ol 
expert investigators. The first measures were adopted by Gird 
Mayo’s Government in lSTO-Wb&i a branch ol the Imperial 
Secretariat was formed ta deal with the development of the 
scheme. / 

This measure rs followed in 1875 by the constitution of a 
provincial department of agriculture in the N. W. Proyinces- 
lu the field'of Economic Geology special attention was directed 
to minerals of commercial value, and the exploration ol the 
coal-beds of' Central India known as the Gondwana series was 
commenced under the guidance of experts. Further action m 
the direction was interrupted by the famines of 1876-7-8,^ and 
was not again taken up till 1881 when in pursuance 0 . the 
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Commission 7 s advice an Imperial Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture was created. Provincial Departments were at 
the same time organised—each under the control of au Official 
Director ; and in a Resolution of 1881 the duties of these 
Departments were summed up by the Government of India as 
Agricultural Enquiry, Agricultural Improvement and Famine 
Relief. In the Geological Department, specialists were em¬ 
ployed to conduct extended inquiries of a practical nature—coal 
and other deposits. Since then, the work of organization of 
expert inquiry bad proceeded slowly and haltingly till J 899-1900, 
at the end of which year it was resumed under Lord Curzon’s 
Administration, and pushed on with great vigour. The official 
scheme of scientific investigation, up. till then restricted to 
agriculture and economic geology, was vastly extended and 
developed so as to cover as far as possible the entire field of 
Indian industry : and the scientific staff was largely increased 
and strengthened. 

As at present constituted, the expert staffs of inquiry and 
Boards of advice are as below :— 

A. Agriculture :— 

First.—There is the Imperial Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture (formed in 1881) and under it, 
there is the Imperial Bureau of Agriculture pre¬ 
sided over by an Inspector-General of Agriculture 
( appointed in 1901). The Inspector-General is the 
scientific Adviser in Agricultural matters to both 
the Imperial and Provincial Governments. He has 
no direct authority over Provincial Departments, 
but it is his duty to guide and co-ordinate the 
enquiries and experiments carried out under the 
orders of Local Governments as well as to respond 
to the requests of private investigators for assistance 
or advice. He has under him a numerous staff of 
experts—for research work—Chemists, Botanists, 
Entomologists, Bacteriologists, Mycologists, <&c. 

Secondly.—There are the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture—each assisted by an expert staff of 
chemists, botanists, &c. 

Thirdly.—There is the Board of Agriculture which meets 
annually in Pusa, consisting of the Inspector- 
General and the Imperial Staff, the Provincial 
Directors and their expert staffs, the Inspectbr- 
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General, Civil Veterinary Department, the . 
of the Botanical Survey and the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. It discusses the programmes 
of the Imperial and Provincial Departments and 
advises Government as to the action that should 
be taken for the reform and improvement of Indian 
Agriculture. 


-There 


re is the Agricultural Research Institute, 
itituted in 1903, with fully equipped 


Fourthly.- 

Pusa, const 

laboratories for research-work. , 

Fifthly.—There are the Provincial Colleges of Agri¬ 
culture—recently established, affiliated to the higher 
College at Pusa. 

Sixthly.—There is the Civil Veterinary Department 
presided over by an Inspector-General ( appointed 
in 1892 )—assisted by a staff of Superintendents 
in charge of horse-breeding and other operations. 
There is a Camel specialist under him (on Rs. 500 
—660 ). 

Seventhly.—Besides, there are at present 5 experts 
working under the direction of the Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Agriculture— the Cotton expert , the Tobacco 
expert , the Sugar expert , the Wheat expert , and 
the Fruit expert . 

B. Geological Survey Geological inquiry was first 
systematised and placed under a Departmental 
Head in 1856. Economic investigations were under¬ 
taken in 1876 and extended in 1881, and the De¬ 
partment was re-organised in 1893. Further 
changes were made in September last (G- R-? 
dated September 7, 1906 ). As now constituted, 
the staff consists of 1 Director, 3 Superintendents, 
1 Chemist and 15 Assistant Superintendents—in¬ 
cluding mining specialists. 

The re-organization of the Department—including a 
material increase in the pay of officers—is intended to secure for 
the work—particularly of economic inquiry—“ men possessing 
a sound scientific education and with practical experience of 
mitung and geological work/* “ Not only was a material in¬ 
crease/* write the Government of India, 46 in the pay of xlie 
various grades required, but also a considerable addition to the 
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strength, of the existing establishment. The rapid expansion of 
the economic side of the work is a new feature, and it is regard¬ 
ed as vitally important that all possible facilities should be 
given to assist the development upon a sound basis of mining 
industries in India. The necessity for the rapid completion of 
the Geological Survey of India has frequently been urged on 
the Government of India, who fully recognise the immediate 
scientific, and the ultimate practical, advantages of this work, 
but it was felt that the Geological Survey Department could 
not with its existing strength undertake the scientific work for 
the performance of which it was primarily constituted and at 
the same time devote that amount of attention which the 
interest of India now demand to purely economic enquiries. 
Proposals for the re-organisation of the Department were there¬ 
fore submitted to the Secretary of State and have now received 
his approval.” Mining experts—formerly only temporarily 
-have now been placed on the permanent staff*. 

Forestry -There is the Imperial Forest Department, 
presided over by an Inspector-General of Forests 
with a staff of Conservators and Deputy Con¬ 
servators. There are also the Provincial Forest 
Services. The total strength of the controlling 
staff is 210 officers. 

The Inspector-General and his assistants in collaboration 
with the Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of 
India do scientific work in connection with the collection, 
investigation and analysis of forest products including gums, 
resins, rubber, oils, dyes, tans, fibres, timbers, &c. 

I). Fisheries* —There is yet no special department of in¬ 
quiry in this connection. Only papers are occasional¬ 
ly published, embodying the results of private 
research. 

The Bengal Government has recently appointed a Com¬ 
mission of inquiry to be assisted by an expert in fishery matters 
from England, and in their Resolution say :— 

“ The Government of Bengal has had under consideration 
the question of the possibility of improving and developing the 
fisheries of Bengal. It is estimated that the annual production 
of fish in the United States of America is 1,000,000 tons; in 
the British Isles, over that amount; in Japan over 3 million 
tons. Bengal has an extensive sea-board and from the result 
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itaiucd along the coast by small parties of fishermen working 
on crude lines and with small boats and never venturing out far 
from shore, there is every promise of an:abundant harvest if only 
the sea were properly exploited with the help of sufficient 
capital and enterprise/ On the other hand in its estuaries, in its 
inland lakes, and above all in its magnificent system of rivers, 
Bengal has sources for fish-supply perhaps unrivalled in the 
world. In a country where famines occur, every measure of 
augmenting the food stores of the people from other sources 
must he a matter of supreme importance/’ 

♦ 

The Madras Government is also taking action in connection, 
with the development of its West-coast fisheries. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay is understood to have similar inquiries in 

contemplation. 


E. Industry •—There are two sections of work in 
connection —Industrial Surrey and Scientific Advice. 


this 


( 1 ) The question of instituting a special Industrial 
Survey of India under expert direction has been 
repeatedly pressed on the attention of Government. 
Dr. Forbes Watson of the India Museum urged the 
desirability of such a survey in a pamphlet entitled 
“ Industrial Survey of India” several years ago on 
behalf of European capital and European enterprise. 
“For the last half century”, wrote Dr. Watson, “ it 
has been on all sides constantly urged, that no radical 
reform in the agricultural or industrial condition of 
India can take place without an influx of European 
capital and European enterprise, and it has often 
been made a matter of surprise that neither of them 
has been supplied by England in the amount which 
could have been utilized by a country of such vast 
natural resources as India. It has been considered 
remarkable, that a country under British rule, with 
full guarantees for the protection of life and pro¬ 
perty, has not attracted more of the super-abundant 
capital and enterprise of England, although the 
means of communication have recently been so 
much extended. The reason is that, however, im¬ 
portant all the condition just enumerated may be, 
there is a still more indispensable requirement which 
must be satisfied before private capital and skill 
will come forward without a Government guarantee. 
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This requirement is such a precise knowledge of the 
industrial resources and of the conditions of pro¬ 
duction of the country as will allow of a reasonable 
forecast of the success of the enterprise ” : in other 
words, a systematic scientific knowledge of the 
various products of India in their raw and in their 
manufactured condition. Such a knowledge in 
Europe is the accumulated result of the efforts of 
many successive generations, the work of legions of 
pioneers and experimenters. In most European 
countries there is a network of private agency for 
such scientific investigation. In India we have not 
even the rudiments of such a private organization; 
and with a view to promote the industrial advance¬ 
ment of the country it behoves Government to lose 
no time in instituting such a survey. 

There is yet no separate Department entrusted with this 
kind of technical work. But numerous lines of inquiry are 
being fast opened out by official and other investigators ; and 
the results as far as scientifically reached and tested are publish¬ 
ed from time to time by the Reporter on Economic Products to 
the Government of India. 

Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Products of India 
compiled in 1885-1894 deserves mention in this connection. 
It is intended to be a work of reference—accurate in its scientific 
details—for practical and commercial purposes. A revised 
edition of the Dictionary is at present under preparation.: it 
contains a trust-worthy and ample resume of official and private 
inquiries regarding the economic products of India—supplying 
precise and comprehensive information regarding each economic 
product—its different varieties, the places and methods of its 
production and commercial and industrial uses—as demanded 
by Dr. Forbes Watson many years ago on behalf of European 
manufacturers and merchants. 

Some of the Provincial Governments have also carried out 
partial surveys of this kind in their respective Provinces— 
notably the Government of Madras; and the results of such 
surveys are accessible to the public in the local Gazetteers. 

( 2 ) Apart, however, from such survey work—we have 
at present three advisory bodies to assist the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in regard to such au exhaustive 
scientific examination of the economic products of 
the country. 
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( a ) First, we have the Board of Scientific Advice 
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for India constituted in 1902. It consists of the 
heads of the Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, 
Forest, Survey, Agricultural and Veterinary De¬ 
partments; and Government from time to time 
invites to serve upon it other Scientific Officers in 
the service of the Imperial and Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments whose special attainments may render 
their assistance desirable. 


The Board is a central authority for the co-ordination 
of official scientific inquiry, and advises Government 
“in prosecuting practical research into those questions of 
economic or applied science, on the solution of which the 
progressive prosperity of the country, especially as regards 
its agricultural and industrial development, so largely depends.” 
It further advises upon the operations of the Departments 
with due attention to the economic side of their work, and 
serves as a Board of reference on all matters connected with 
the organization of scientific inquiry in India. It submits annu¬ 
ally to Government a general programme of research—and at 
the end of the year, presents a brief review of the results obtain¬ 
ed during the year in all lines of scientific investigation control¬ 
led by its members. 

( b ) Secondly, the Government of India has the 
assistance of the Imperial Institute in England with 
reference to “ such scientific and technical investiga¬ 
tions of economic importance as are best pursued 
iu London either on account of their special character 
and complexity or on account of the desirability of 
the results being communicated to manufacturers 
and commercial experts with a view to technical 
trials and commercial opinions and valuations being 
obtained,” and 

(c) Thirdly, there is in England an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Royal Society to advise the 
Government of India on its scientific and economic 
work. The Director of the Im perial Institute is a 
member of the Committee. The reports and pro¬ 
grammes of the Board of Scientific Advice in India 
are submitted to the Committee through the 
Secretary of State for consideration and advice. 
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ield of inquiry in this respect is of vast extent, ana 
gs must necessarily be slow. With three such Boards of 
Advice, however, the Government of India will before long be 
in a position to organize a separate Department for the purpose 
of carrying out such a comprehensive industrial survey of the 
country. 

It may be added in this connection that articles prepared 
by the staff of the Scientific and Technical Depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Institute, embodying results 
reached relating to Indian economic products are 
annually published in the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute, and that the Bulletin circulates in Great 
Britain and in the Colonies. Last year the bulletin 
on the production of Manganese ores in India had 
a wide circulation. 

F. Trade :—Railway communication. We have the 
Railway Board composed of three railway specialists 
with a Secretary and establishment (constituted 
in 1905 ). It is a body outside the Government of 
India—entrusted with a double set of functions— 
(1) Administrative and (2) Deliberative. Its ad¬ 
ministrative functions include the construction of 
new lines by State agency, the carrying out of new 
works on open lines, the improvement of railway 
management with regard both to economy and 
public convenience, the control and promotion of 
the staff on State lines, &e., &c. As regards 
deliberation , there are the preparation of the Hail¬ 
way programme and the larger questions of railway 
policy and economy—affecting both State and Com¬ 
panies’ lines. In the exercise of the latter functions, 
the Board acts as the adviser of Government whose 
conclusions will not be arrived at without the advice 
of the Board. 

Thus as a deliberative body, the Railway Board is a stand¬ 
ing Committee of railway experts to advise the Government 
of India in regard to this branch of Public Works. It is in¬ 
tended to bring to this side of State policy larger expert know¬ 
ledge and experience, and examining the question from the 
wider stand-points of administration, trade and industrial 
development, submit to Government from time to time a syste¬ 
matic and scientific programme of railway extensions and rail¬ 
way administrative improvements. 
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2ndly,—We have the Bureau of Commercial Intelligence, 
under a Director-General of Commercial In¬ 
telligence with an Assistant Director and a strong 
staff' of Superintendents. The Bureau is an im¬ 
portant department intended to serve “ as an inter¬ 
mediary between the Ministry of Commerce aud 
Industry and the mercantile public.” 

Q. Commerce and Industry. —But, above all, there is 
the new Department of Commerce and Industry 
formed in 1905 to preside over the entire work and 
guide the general economic policy of Government. 
It is invested with extensive functions—embracing 
Economic Products. Fisheries, Geology and Miner¬ 
als, internal land trade, merchant-shipping, railway 
questions, customs, Government coal and iron 
works, exhibitions, &c. &c.,—matters, generally 
relating to the commercial and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country. J be Department also advises 
Government on questions concerning commercial 
treaties and conventions. 

“The days are gone by”, said Lord Curzon (tide 
Budget speech. 1905), “when Government csm 
dissociate itself from the encouragement of Com¬ 
mercial enterprise ”—especially at a time—“ when 
the whole air is alive with movement, rivalry, and 
competition ; and when we desire to push our pro¬ 
ducts, our manufactures and our industries upon 
the attention of the world.” The new Department 
realises the long-cherished aspiration of the 
mercantile community. 

■Such is briejhy the extensive machinery of expert enquiry 
and technical advice created for the most part during the past 
few years—from humbler beginnings—to assist the Government 
of India in matters economic. It touches every point of the 
industrial compass, and comprises in its wide sweep every 
branch of national industry —agriculture, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, industries and commerce—and communication. The 
new organization indicates with sufficient clearness the compre¬ 
hensive policy of State-aid in furtherance of the industrial and 
commercial development of the country on which the Govern¬ 
ment of India has embarked under Lord Ourzou’s lead and 
guidance. 
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inquiry and technical advice, however, only re¬ 
present one side of the work. Scientific investigation and ascer¬ 
tainment of facts and conditions—collection and collation of all 
available data bearing on the question—this isof course a neces¬ 
sary preliminary condition—preliminary to the proper initiation 
and prosecution of all practical effort, but nevertheless, forms a 
factor—essential undoubtedly—but of subordinate importance 
in the practical problem. How such efforts should and can best 
be inaugurated—on what lines conducted and by what means 
and agency—and with what aims and objects—these and the 
like are among the most determining considerations in the 
matter. Further, the limitations of such State-action and its 
ultimate purpose ought never to be lost sight of The work is the 
peopled own work ; they must take it in hand and carry it on— 

- receiving, in the first stages of effort and trial, aid from the 
Shite only when necessary and that, too, for a time only till 
they are able to do without it. u A good Government ”, says 
J. S- Mill, “ will give all its aid in such a shape as to encour¬ 
age and nurture \my rudiments it may find of a spirit of individual 
exetion. It will be assiduous in removing obstacles and dis¬ 
couragements to voluntary enterprise and in giving whatever 
facilities and whatever direction and guidance may be necessary ; 
its pecuniary means will be applied, when practicable, in aid 
of private efforts—rather than in supersession of them, and it 
will call into play its machinery of rewards and honours to elicit 
such efforts. Government aid when given merely in default ct 
private enterprise should be so given as to be as far as possible a 
course of education for the people in the art of accomplishing 
great objects by individual energy and voluntary co-operation.” 
A scheme of State action which aims at any other result in this 
matter and seeks to concentrate the work in the hands of the 
State to the exclusion of the people—or to transfer the field of 
development to other than indigenous enterprise offends against 
all principles of justice and fair-plav. 

The work Government proposes to itself in this connection, 
is one of great responsibility; and in order that its action 
might be planned out on right and helpful lines, it is absolutely 
necessary—particularly under the peculiar conditions of British 
rule in India—that it should have—before it decides upon a 
practical course of action, on the results of scientific investiga¬ 
tion and in accordance with the recommendations of the expert 
l'epartmerits—responsible and competent popular advice—the 
advice of the people on whose behalf all such action is con- 
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their 


^teglpated—men of position and influence who know 
countrymen and can speak with authority about their wishevS 
and requirements. 


Apparently, however, Government has yet no such machin¬ 
ery of popular advice in contemplation. Perhaps the existing 
bureaucratic frame of general administration does not easily 
lend itself to any such arrangement, it places its chief de¬ 
pendence upon its own Departmental officers and official Boards 
—particularly the new Minister of Commerce and Industry 
and the Board of Scientific Advice—and accepts all such out¬ 
side advice and suggestions it may receive from the Press and 
Associations. It has not yet, however, provided itself with 
any constitutional means of taking the people into its confidence ; 
and the absence of some such provision appears to us to be 
a most fundamental defect in the present scheme of State 
action—leading to results not always in harmony with the just 
aims of such an economic policy. 


As far as British capital and British enterprise are con¬ 
cerned, the absence of any such non-official representative 
board of economic advice to the Government of India involves 
no serious disadvantage. They are always in the closest touch 


with the authorities both in England and India. In England, 


they have at their back the support of the powerful British 
industrial organizations, and have intimate relations with the 
India Office through them or their representatives in Parlia¬ 
ment. In India itself, British Commerce is allowed direct re¬ 
presentation on the Legislative Councils under the Indian 
Councils Act. Besides, the British mercantile and industrial 
communities have their Chambers of Commerce and other asso¬ 
ciations to focus and represent their views, and these Chambers 
and associations, according to Lord Curzon’s view, 4 4 form an 
important factor in the body politic, constituted for the forma¬ 
tion and representation of expert opinion upon mercantile 
subjects , 17 and a valuable machinery by which Government can 
ascertain the views of the business world upon the many 
matters connected with business and trade with which it is 
called upon to deal. There is also the English press to give 
them its support. And finally, there are the numerous and 
frequent formal and informal Conferences between their repre¬ 
sentatives and members of Government in regal'd to matters 
affecting the trade, industry and commerce of the country. 
When the question under consideration is one of railway ex¬ 
tensions or railway tariffs, or of the merchant-shipping or cus- 
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■tQ^^i^preferential tariff or trade, or of currency or banking^ 
^^associations are invariably consulted and their views 
receive careful and sympathetic attention at the hands of 
Government* 

Far different, however, is the case with Indian inter¬ 
ests. These interests, though they constitute the central 
factor in the position and have the first claim on the 
consideration of the authorities, are nevertheless left to 
lie and suffer in the cold shade of neglect. The Indian 
agricultural and industrial communities have no press to 
assist them with its advocacy, and but a few feeble orga¬ 
nizations to represent their views or urge their claims. 
They have no representatives of their own in the Legislative 
Councils; they are seldom if ever consulted by Government or 
taken into confidence in reference to these industrial matters 
and are otherwise denied any determining or consultative voice 
in any form or at any stage in the final decisions of Government. 

We have here certainly a most anomalous position of 
things. The Indian people are the people primarily and solely 
concerned in the matter : it is their interests that are affected, 
and it is their economic future that is at stake. It is for. them 
and for them alone that all this action of the State m the 
economic sphere is intended. And yet, it is precisely they who 
are left out in the cold and made to stand outside, the pale, 
while Government is glad to accept help and advice in its work 
from every other quarter, and listen to every other voice ! 

The field of work here is the people's own, and it has to be 
borne in mind that such protective intervention on the part 
of the State in aid of the people's efforts is a purely optional 
function and rests only on a moral obligation. And if the (gov¬ 
ernment of India goes out of its proper line of administrative 
duty and undertakes economic work which does not fall within 
the limits of its necessary functions. it does so, because the 
people, on whose behalf it is undertaken, are unable—through 
whatever cause—under present circumstances to do without 
such State-help. This is the raison d'etre of such State-effort 
and its justification. As soon as the people are able to help 
themselves and safeguard their interests by their own unaided 
efforts, the necessity for State assistance ceases, and Govern¬ 
ment will be bound to withdraw from the field. State-aid thus 
in this economic sphere comes in only pro tempore and pro 
bono publico ; and in taking up this duty, Government places 
itself for the time being in the position of a trustee and a 



$/dian of the people’s interests. It is obvious, that in order 
^ tobe able to properly discharge its trust and for the good of 
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those on whose behalf it exercises it, and to take effective 
practical measures with a view to that end, it must needs have 
correct and accurate knowledge as to what their difficulties are, 
what impediments lie in their path of advance, where and in 
what ways they require such State assistance. Without such 
knowledge, its action—however well-meant—might conceivably 
proceed on wrong lines and fail in its intended object. The 
Government of India, however, thinks fit to deny to itself tbo 
advantage of such close touch with the people vitally interested 
and that, too, under circumstances under which it needs it 
most, and seek help and advice in the work chiefly from those 
who can have little or no knowledge of the people, their wants 
and wishes, and whose interests, besides, are not infrequently 
in conflict with theirs. 

The result is as might be expected. Under such foreign 
advice, guidance and inspiration, there is a grievous deflexion 
of the entire action of the State on the ecoiumic side—a de¬ 
flexion against which the nation is entitled to enter its respect¬ 
ful but most emphatic protest. A new ideal seems to be 
aimed at—the ideal of an Industrial India moulded and 
developed on European methods—not by the energy and efforts 
of her people, but by foreign enterprise, and objects are pro¬ 
posed other than those connected with national advancement. 
India is looked on as a ‘‘material asset ” of the Empire of vast 
potential value, and quite in the spirit of the Colonial system 
of the 18th century and its underlying ideas, is sometimes 
spoken of as a “vast property.” It is a land of inexhaustible 
resources and -there is no finer field in all the world for 
British enterprise. The Indian people are no doubt good agricul¬ 
turists, but are “ incapable ” of any other or higher effort; and 
if the splendid wealth of the country is ever to be developed, 
it can only be by the energy and resourcefulness of foreign 
enterprise. British enterprise has achieved such marvellous 
success in the development of Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, what ground is there for doubting that it would obtain 
similar success in the Indian field? The English exploiter, 
with his Free-trade experience of English industrial life, does 
not require any adventitious aid from the State ; but the State 
gives it—-to accelerate the movement of advance and to shorten 
the preliminary period of trial and failure. And when the 
industrial field is thus successfully worked and developed, the 
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resultant prosperity* 

Some such considerations would seem to govern the new 
economic policy of the State. .And so inspired and guided, 
what wonder if the entire scheme of State action in the matter 
is being planned out on lines, and State-aid rendered in forms 
and in ways, which have been found so successful in the deve¬ 
lopment of the Colonies—but which far from benefiting us—the 
people of the country—who, by reason of their general economic 
mi 2 >reparedness, are unable to take any active part in such 
work of material development, only serve to help the foreign 
exploiter and promote the progress of his enterprise? And 
it looks as if the whole splendid machinery of scientific inquiry 
and expert advice which has been recently created by Govern¬ 
ment to assist it in the work were being utilized in the same 
direction. The people of the country are left out of account 
in the general scheme; the requirements of their economic 
present and future are ignored; the peculiar disabilities under 
which they labour and which prevent them from taking 
their proper share of the work are lost sight of; and what 
is still more regrettable,—no comprehensive action is taken 
or even proposed to lift them from their present helplessness 
and fit them for the work that awaits them and relieve the for¬ 
eigner of the burden. The resources and energies of the State 
seem directed to one end and one only—the industrial develope- 
ment of the country—irrespective of any considerations of 
means or agency. The material progress of the country—so 
helped—is proceeding rapidly and on all lines. Only we" the 
children of the soil, have little or no share in the advance. 
This is the saddest feature of the situation and fills us with the 
gravest misgivings. 

Such deflexion of State action and its results are alike de¬ 
plorable, and seem to point to a serious defect in the machinery 
of expert advice that there is at present to assist the Government 
of India in these matters. At all events it is clear that the 
scheme of State-aid—framed under the influence of distorted 
views and false ideals— requires not only a modification but a 
radical change. Evidently the industrial development of a 
country can have no economic valuu and no permanent result 
unless it is the work of the people themselves. The industrial 
field is theirs—by right of birth; and theirs is the duty, as 
theirs is ihe privilege to work it. It is tlieir natioua! possession, 
their national heritage, which they are bound, to maintain intact 
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pass down to those who come after them nn impaired, if not 
improved. It is the one provision that exists for the varied 
wants of coming generations. Foreign exploitation—whatever 
its extent and whatever its success—can at best be regarded 
only as pioneer-work and useful as paving the wav for the 
eventual progress of indigenous enterprise, and must in no case 
and under no circumstances be suffered to supplant and 
supersede it. A scheme of economic development—and that, 
too, with State assistance—in which the work is in the main 
left to foreign enterprise, and in which the people of the coun¬ 
try have no higher role assigned to them than that of labourers— 
hewers :of wood and drawers of water—is a scheme of State- 
aided foreign exploitation—which has no justification in any 
considerations of national equity, necessity or expediency, and 
must carry with it its own condemnation. The work is emphati¬ 
cally and by every moral right ours ; ours are the interests 
vitally concerned ; for we must achieve our salvation by our own 
efforts in this as in so many other departments of national life. 
In our present economic weakness, however, and in the first 
stages of trial and struggle, we require as an indispensable 
condition of success, the guidance, the lead and the help which 
the Slate alone can give us. Looking at the question from this 
point of view, we submit that a new departure is absolutely 
needed in the existing plan of State assistance—a departure on 
lines more in harmony with our wants, and calculated to bring 
us relief and help where needed most and in the right way, and 
give ns the requisite training as a nation to enable ns to rise to 
a higher level of economic effort, and in course of time, resume 
our proper place among the great industrial nations of the 
world. As an indispensable preliminary to so fundamental a 
change in the programme of State action in the economic 
sphere, we would humbly suggest that the Government of India 
should'have with it—available for purposes of consultation— 
and side by side with its departmental Board of Scientific 
Advice—another independent, and non-official Economic Board 
—constituted on the plan of the Prussian Economic Council*— 
a Board composed under a double system of election and 
nomination—of representatives of the various industrial classes 
iu the country— duly qualified to speak with aut hority from 

c Tii e Prussian Economic Council consists of 75 members, of whom 
45 are recommended to the Government for nomination by representatives 
of trade, industry, and agriculture and forestry (15 members each ) ; 
while 30 are called by Government, 15 at least of these representing the 
artisan and labour classes. Election is for 5 years,” Ihe Council was 
established in November, 1880. 
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al knowledge and experience and give competent ai 
possible advice to the Administration in respect of the various 
practical measures under consideration. Such a Council need 
not be at the start anything more than a purely consultative 
council like its Prussian prototype—giving advice on economic 
questions, and without consulting which, as in the case of the 
Railway Board in respect of its deliberative functions, Govern¬ 
ment would not hike any decisions* 

Already in agricultural matters annual conferences are held 
in various Provinces between officers of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and representatives of local agriculture—conferences which 
are by all concurrent testimony found so useful. The principle 
underlying such popular consultations in matters so vitally 
touching the well-being of the people, is officially admitted to 
be a sound principle, and the proposed Economic Board would 
only give it a wider and a more general extension, and in a 
more permanent shape. If such a Council of advice in matters 
economic has been considered necessary in an advanced state 
like Prussia, and that, too, by no less a statesman than 
Prince Bismarck, how much more necessary is it to have one such 
for India v/here the problem that confronts us is infinitely harder 
and more complex ? Surely the day is gone by when the rulers 
could securely live amidst the clouds of Olympus and issue Fir¬ 
mans for the guidance of their subjects. They must now in 
these prosaic times descend from the celestial heights and come 
to the haunts of men and listen to what they have got to say as 
to their wants and wishes. Even the British Government in 
India is no exception. 

In Prussia—where the Economic Council was constituted 
in 1880, the question before the Prussian Government was one 
of Protection to Prussian industry against the perils of unres¬ 
tricted foreign competition, and even so masterful a Chancellor 
as Prince Bismarck, the great Empire-builder, considered such 
a standing board of economic advice to the Administration 
essential to the successful carrying out of the new policy propos¬ 
ed. In India the task before the Government and the country 
is one of immeasurably greater difficulty—it is a rebuilding of 
the entire industrial life of the nation on the newer and more 
solid foundations. Such a work of general industrial re¬ 
construction must in any country be a work of formidable 
difficulty. In the case of India, the difficulty is greatly increas¬ 
ed not only by the vastness of the area to be operated upon but 
also by the heavy incubus of a chequered past to be removed 
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the way could be cleared, and by the complexity of xne 
litions which surround the practical endeavour. It is undoubt¬ 
edly the work of the people themselves—a work which they 
must carry out by their own efforts. But. the fact that in their 
present economic prostration and helplessness they are unable to 
accomplish it unaided—for themselves and by themselves, : —and 
being so unable, starve and suffer, imposes upon the British 
Government of the country, as representing a higher civiliza¬ 
tion and charged under Providence with a nobler imperial mission 
than was ever entrusted to the ancient Romans, a most solemn 
obligation in this regard—and obligation to render to thair sub¬ 
jects all the aid and helpful guidance it is in their power to do — 
in achieving their economic salvation. And in the discharge of 
such an obligation, no responsible British Administration will, 
we venture to think, deny to itself aid and advice from the 
people concerned and their leaders—such as the proposed Board 
of Economic Advice would be the means of supplying. 

Besides, the constitution of such a Council of Economic 
Advice would be a most fitting supplement, to the magnificent 
machinery of scientific enquiry and technical advice which 
Lord Curzon ? s Government has created to assist the Administra¬ 
tion in this economic work, and supply the one missing link in the 
great organization. The scientific staff is already strong—and 
only requires the addition of a few experts in fisheries, scientific 
forestry and irrigational engineering to give it the necessary 
completeness. The Boards of Scientific Advice are well- 
organized and leave little to be desired. The new Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry places at the command of the Govern¬ 
ment of India the highest technical and administrative talent 
to advice and assist in framing practical measures. There is, 
further, the touch with the representatives of British capital 
and British enterprise in the country. But one most important 
link is still wanting to complete the chain and strengthen the 
imperial organization. Some machinery is required by which 
Government in their Department of Commerce and Industry 
can ascertain at first hand the views of the Indian agricultural, 
industrial and merchantile communities, so vitally interested 
in the matter. In the absence of such an agency, therein be 
no living touch with the bard concrete realities of the situation, 
and the one central element in the question - ana that, too, 
of such essential importance, and without due regard to which 
no practical decision can safely be taken— viz* the views of 
the people concerned—is likely to be oftener that not overlooked. 
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proposed Economic Council is intended to supply this' 
cardinal defect in the existing organization. 

Such a Board of Advice constituted, Government would 
get into close liviug touch with the facts of the industrial life of 
the country, and would be in a position to know what the 
difficulties are that beset the path of indigenous enterprise — 
where its weaknesses lie—and at what points it requires nursing 
and fostering—and with such knowledge, to grasp and appre¬ 
ciate the general situation and its needs, and frame its pro¬ 
gramme in accordance therewith. 

At all events, our national requirements in this respect— 
which are so numerous and so urgent, but which at present 
receive such scant notice at the head-quarters of tho Imperial 
Administration,—would receive their due consideration. There 
is, for instance, the first and most urgent ef our wants, and 
that is in respect of general and technical education. After a 
century of British rale, we have to note the distressing fact that 
we have yet a bare 5 per cent of the population able to read and 
write. It is clear, that no great advance is possible with such. 

Population (1901) 293*3 millions l £ eneral iUiterac y and the . mOTa l 
Litorato 16*6 „ ) helplessness it implies—in this 

as in other lines of national improvement. Universal Educa¬ 
tion—whether on the voluntary or on the compulsory principle 
—is what we most sorely need to give us the requisite leverage 
for a progressive movement. So, again, it is regretted that we 
have not yet in the country one single institution like the Tokio 
College of Engineering in Japan—to give instruciion to our 
aspiring youth in the higher branches of Science and Engineer¬ 
ing. The time is surely come when it is necessary for us to 
have one strong and well-equipped college of Physical Science 
and Technology. There is, next, the question of the existing 
land revenue assessments, the crushing incidence of which has^ 
at present such a depressing effect on the premier industry of 
the nation. There is a general consensus of opinion that some 
fiscal re-adjustment is absolutely necessary to give relief to the 
cultivating classes, and put the industry on a proper plane of 
efficiency, Mr. O’Conor, our former Director-General of 
Statistics with the Government of India, suggests a 30 per 
cent reduction in the existing land revenue demand all round in 
the temporarily-settled Provinces—notably Bombay and Madras. 
There is, again, the question of banking and the re-organization 
of rural credit. There is but little capital iu the country avail¬ 
able for industrial efforts and as to what little there is, we have 
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proper means of marshalling and mobilising it for The 
purpose—such as for instance exist in Japan. Farther, there 
is among the people a most lamentable want of knowledge 
about the material resources of the country. In regard to 
mineral wealth, for example, we doubt if one in a thousand can 
tell where lead and copper exist, manganese and chromite are 
found, or where mica and asbestos are worked. The records of 
the Geological Survey, which contain such invaluable know¬ 
ledge on the point, are all in English as also that comprehen¬ 
sive work of reference—Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of Economic 
Products. We have got no vernacular translation of these 
works for the use of the industrial classes ; and why not, is the 
question that is asked. In dealing with these and such other 
questions, we think, the advice of such a Council as we propose 
would be of the greatest value to the Administration. 

But, further, such a Council of Economic Advice would be 
a most useful link between the Imperial Administration and the 
industrial classes in the country. No such channel of com¬ 
munication at present exists. There are just now so many 
special inquiries going on in various parts of the country under 
official experts—enquiries regarding sugar, tobacco, silk, chrome 
leather work, indigo, &c.; and yet the people know little or 
nothing about these expert inquiries or the results reached. 
Besides, these and such other lines of scientific inquiry on 
technical researcli are at present being opened up in response to 
suggestions from the British industrial and mercantile com¬ 
munity, while the people of the country, whose requirements in 
respect of such scientific investigations of an economic nature 
are so numerous and so varied, have got no means of taking any 
effective share in such initiation. We trust, they would find 
in the proposed Council a useful body through whom they could 
place themselves in communication with the expert Depart¬ 
ments under the Government of India. 

Moreover, under the Swadeshi impulse there is now a 
general awakening in these industrial matters throughout the 
length and breadth of the land—a new stir in men’s minds—of 
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siie^appy augury for the future. The air is full of movement 
and change, and it is evident, that we are on the eve of a new 
era in the economic annals of the country—the uprise of new 
ideas, new hopes, new aspirations—and active and vigorous 
efforts on all sides to go on on the path of advance. And it 
seems to us important that the Government of India should be 
able to place itself at a time like this at the central* point of 
vantage on the line of march in order to give to the new 
national movement the proper directive guidance and stimulus 
which it alone can give. Already a comprehensive constructive 
policy of State-aid in support of such an economic progress of 
the country has been planned out with such prescient states¬ 
manship by Lord Ourzon’s Government and a spleudid organiz¬ 
ation of inquiry and technical advice has been created with a 
view to enabling the authorities to carry it out. And it seems 
to us that the help and advice of such an Economic Council as 
we propose is necessary, as calculated to bring the Imperial 
Administration into living contact with the industrial system of 
the country, enable it to appreciate the forces at work and in* 
tervene with effect—and exactly at the points where such 
intervention would be most useful. 

Such are some of the considerations which lead us to 
suggest the formation of such an Economic Council for India. 
What the precise constitution and functions of such a Council 
should be, are matters of detail which it would obviously 
be premature at this stage to discuss. We would only say 
that such a Board of Advice to be really serviceable and 
fitted to fulfil its duties with efficiency must be a strong, 
independent and, as far as possible, representative Board. And 
we have no doubt that such a Council of Advice would be on 
the one hand of great help to the Government of India in 
carrying out its policy of State-aid as at present conceived and 
chalked out, and on the other of incalculable advantage to the 
whole industrial population of the country. 

And, finally, there is every reason to hope that thus helped 
and guided by the State on the one side, and with the moral 
leverage of the new Swadeshi sentiment of such force and 
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strength, India would be able to enter upon a career of in 
duatrial advance with an organised vigor and a well-directed 
energy which would promise the happiest results, and, before 
many years have passed away, to claim her proper place in the 
forefront of the world’s progress. Altogether all indications 
concur that this Land of Promise of ours has an economic 
future before her brighter and mightier by far than even her 
golden past—great though that is—and that the ideal o^ 
Swcideskism is not the baseless fabric of a dreamer’s dream— 
but a positive certainty within measurable distance of realiza¬ 
tion . Here we conclude, and in conclusion we would express 
a confident hope that the suggestion made in the foregoing 
pages regarding an Economic Council for India—to advise the 
ImperxakAdministration on economic questions—will receive 
sympathetic consideration at the hands of the public. 


0 Land of lands I to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thy sons shall nobly live, 

And at thy need shall die for thee f 
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[ By Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi, B. A., Head Master, 
Government High School, Satara. ] 

These constitute an important department of national in¬ 
dustry, and in any scheme of economic revival and reform, are 
entitled to a prominent place. They present a most fruitful 
line of effort, and suggest a boundless vista of possible 
development. Our mineral wealth is immense; and there is 
no sphere of industrial work in which the openings are so 
many, and the prizes so great. It was at one time a flourish¬ 
ing industry in the land, giving employment to a numerous 
section of the population. But it has since shared the fate 
of so many of our other industries, and perished in the 
general economic cataclysm that has swept over the land, 
sending our miners to the plough, or forcing them into the 
ranks of landless and casual labour. The field, however, is 
there—vast and rich—open to our enterprise; and it rests 
with us to properly work and develop it. The economic need 
is imperative for the endeavour, and we have at present 
rinrivalled opportunities which may not always recur. And 
now that there is such a national awakening to the economic 
situation in the country and its necessities,—there is, we 
submit, no more urgent or important question that can 
engage the deliberations of the Conference than that which 
has reference to the rehabilitation of this ancient and glorious 
industry. As a humble contribution to such a discussion it is 
proposed in the following pages to submit _ a brief general 
survey of the position as it at present exists, and respect¬ 
fully offer.a few suggestions with a view to practical action 
in the matter. 

Our mineral deposits are rich and varied. We have 
diamonds and rubies, gold and silver, copper and lead, iron 
and coal, mica au l aluminium, marble and lime-stone, and 
in fact every useful mineral we need for our purposes. As 
Mr. Ball puts it (Ec. Geol., p. 1), “ Were India wholly isolated i 
from the rest of the world, or were her mineral productions I 


* This paper was submitted to the Indian Industrial 
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acted from competition, there cannot be the least doubt 
that she would be able, from within her own boundaries, to 
| supply very nearly all the requirements, in so far as the mineral 
f work is concerned, of a highly civilized community.” 

(a) In India diamonds occur over three wide areas:— 
(1) The Eastern side of the Deccan from the Penner to the 
Sone, (2) Madras, Cudapah, Karnul, Ellore, Krishna and 
Godavari basins, and (3) Chhota Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces to Bundelkhand. They are found in alluvial de¬ 
posits—in beds of sand and clay, in ferruginous sandstones 
and in conglomerates. The best diamonds are those from, 
the Krishna district and from Panna in Bundelkhand. The 
matrices are still undiscovered. The surface working in several 
parts of these areas show signs of exhaustion—and indeed large 
diamonds have not been found for years. Both practical and 
scientific opinion, however, leans to the view that rich beds- 
lie below as yet untouched. Considerable tracts in the 
# Madras Presidency of the diamond Banganapully conglomerate 
are still untried. There are besides lare conglomerate beds 
in'the Krishna district to which belonged the old mines of 
Collur and where the Kohinoor was obtained. The Ramal- 
cottah and Banganapully mines are still worked, and yield a 
remunerative supply of small and rough diamonds. There are 
promising areas in the Nizam’s dominions which the Deccan 
Mines Company has recently had investigated and reported on by 
a distinguished expert. In Bundelkhand there are the Panna 
mines. The ground here consists of ferruginous gravel mixed 
with reddish clay which is washed for diamonds. The matrix 
evidently lies deeper. There is a still more important tract 
lyin^ north-east of Panna where large diamonds though not of 
the first water are obtained ; and here, according to Pogson, 

44 inexhaustible strata producing diamonds exist.” Presum¬ 
ably as in South Africa, so in these Indian diamond tracts, the 
workings have hitherto been confined to alluvial deposits-, sand¬ 
stones and conglomerates. Apparently the eruptive detritus 
of low-lying inferior rocks spread over the river valleys, and it 
would seem necessary to extend the search to greater depths 
and through “ pans ” or “ pipes ” running down into the in¬ 
ferior strata through which volcanic matter has forced its way 
to the surface bringing diamonds with it from some lower 
matrix. There can, however, be no doubt as to the vastness 
of the treasure that lies hidden here in these diamond fields; 
and science will guide effective search. Our gold deposits arc 
oven richer and more extensive. 
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jjfy Gold occurs in India in the quartz reefs which travo: 

__ metamorphic and sub-metamorphic series of rocks, in the 

alluvial deposits resting on these rocks, and in places in chlori- 
tic schists and quartzites and certain forms of gneiss. All along 
the foot of the Himalayas from West to East, the territory 
rocks which flank the bases of the hills are auriferous, the gold 
obtained being all detrital, derived from the crystalline 
metamorphic rocks of the higher ranges. In the Punjab, most 
of the rivers and streams—whether rising in the higher or 
lower ranges—contain gold. In Assam, there are auriferous 
deposits of considerable economic value. Most of the streams 
contain gold-bearing gravel—the Subansiri and Desovi rivers 
particularly. In Chhota Nagpur gold occurs in considerable 
tracts, the richest deposits being in the north of Singhbhum 
and the South of Manbhum in alluvial sands, gravels, and 
conglomerates. At Sonpet there is what looks like a fine 
quartz matrix. By far the most valuable deposits, however, 
are found in Southern India. In Malabar and the Wynaad the 
metal occurs in the reefs or large lodes of quartz, in the leaders 
or spurs from them and in the casing rock. Mr. B. Smith's 
report of 1879-80 mentions a tract here some 510 square miles 
in area, in which there are 200 out-crops, richer and wider than 
in any portion of Australia. In Mysore, the Kolar gold fields 
are well, known, and their success proves that gold exists in 
richly paying quantities in many of the lodes running through 
the Dliarwar schists, and lodes of equal richness exist else¬ 
where, too, in the series. And in the opinion of Mr. Foote, 
the mining operations at present in progress tap ouly to a small 
extent the gold-bearing rocks of Mysore. Over the whole ex¬ 
tent of the Province from North to South run well-marked 
bands of Dharwar schists so rich in auriferous deposits. The 
Kolar band is only an out lier of limited extent. Of the great 
bands traversing Mysore, the western is said by Mr. Foote to 
be the largest and least known, being covered by the dense 
forests of the Western Ghats. In the Bombay Presidency, the 
district of Dharwar is rich in auriferous deposits which are found 
in these district series of rocks. Lastly, we have gold sands in 
so many of our rivers. 

(c) As regards Copper it is not an extensive deposit, but 
where it occurs, it is of considerable richness. It occurs both 
in the older crystalline metamorphic rocks and also in several 
of the groups of transition rocks, e. g. in the Cudapah and 
Aravali series. The most extensive copper deposits are in the 
district of Singhbhum and the State of Dalbhum. Copper ores 
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y in tfye Madras Presidency in the districts of Cuil,^— y 
•nul, Nellore, in Rajputana, in Ajraere, and in several 
Native States; in the United Provinces, in Kumaon and 
Gurhwal; and in Bengal, in the* Hazaribagh district. 

(d) Silver is a deposit of still more limited extent. It 
seldom occurs native, but is found alloyed with gold as in 
Mysore in some places, or associated with lead and copper. 
Argentiferous galena abounds in the districts of Cudapah and 
Karnul in the Madras Presidency and also in the Bhagalpore 
division of Bengal. Native silvein.in small quantities occurs 
in the Kappalgade bill streams in Dharwar in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

(e) Passing on to Iron y we find, our supplies of this most 
useful of minerals are of surpassing richness in extent in both 
the British Provinces and the Native States. Indeed there is not 
a district in the country where iron ores are not to be met with 
in more or less abundance. In parts of the Peninsula, the 
deposit is simply magnificent—far even beyond the dreamer’s 
dream. In the Salem district of the Madras Presidency, the 
development of the ore is on a scale of unparalleled magnitude, 
Whole hills and ridges being formed of the purest varieties of it; 
the deposits are not lodes but true beds of marvellous extent and 
thickness, and the ore obtained is of the best quality and in 
quantities to be estimated only in thousands of millions of tons. 
In the Chanda district of the Central Provinces, the iron ores 
exhibit wonderful richness and abundance. Near Dewalgaon, 
there is a hill named Khandeshwar which is 255 feet high and 
the whole mass is laden with ore enough to furnish the whole 
of India with iron for years. The iron ores of the Ilaniganj 
field in Bengal occur in iron-stone shales 1,400 feet thick ; and 
in case of iron works being established here, regular mining for 
years would not be necessary for a long time. Even in Sind we 
have masses of magnetite and bands of brown kcematite of 
considerable richness. In the State of G walior 'remarkably rich 
deposits occur ; and so do they in many other Native States. 

(/) As to Coal , India possesses extensive stores none 
belonging to the carboniferous period. The whole deposit as far 
as ascertained, occurs in the rocks of the Gondwana System ; and 
the coal measures exist only in the Central and North East 
Provinces, in Western Bengal, the lower Provinces and the 
Nizam’s territories. The coal area is estimated at 35,000 square 
miles, and the amount of coal at over 40,000 million tons. The 
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^tensive coal-field is that of Raniganj situated on tfcj 
frontier of Western Bengal, 120 miles from Calcutta, the 
available coal estimated at 14,000 million tons. 

Space does not permit of any more details being added here 
regarding these mineral deposits. Besides, the work of explora¬ 
tion is still incomplete, whole areas lying untouched, particular¬ 
ly in the Native States. Malwa and Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Bundelkhand, Rewah and the Nizam’s dominions are in this 
respect more or less still a terra incognita . Enough, however, 
it is hoped, has been said to convey some general idea of the 
practically boundless wealth we possess, hidden in the Earth’s 
Crust. Broadly speaking these mineral deposits constitute for 
us an under-ground store of capital of immense value ( our coal 
deposit alone is worth 20,000 crores rupees). Nature’s generous 
gift to us which—if we should only know where and how to 
find them and turn them to use — would prove a most important 
help to us in our future industrial developments. Iron and coal 
are the ground-work of England’s material prosperity; in 
France and Germany, they are also the main foundation on 
which the new industries have been built up. In Australia, it 
is to their mineral resources that the colonies owe the proud 
position they hold in the Empire as the richest colonies. Here 
gold was first discovered in 1851 ; and from that year to 1891, 
368 million pounds sterling worth of the metal was obtained. 
Silver to the value of 29 millions, copper 30 million pounds 
sterling, and tin 12, together forming a total mineral output 
during the period of close on 440 million pounds sterling: and 
an economist remarks, the development of manufacturing and 
other industries in these colonies followed as a natural sequence 
to the acquisition of so rich a treasure. In India, our hidden 
heritage, to be sure, would not prove of less service. 

So richly endowed by the bounty of Nature, India from the 
earliest times of which there is any record down to within a few 
years of the British occupation, was one of the foremost mining 
countries in the world. She was able not only to meet from her 
resources her own local wants, but also sent to far-off lands some 
of the finest products of her mines. For centuries and up till 1727 
when Brazil entered the market with its cheaper stones obtained 
from the mines of Minas Geraes, India alone supplied diamonds 
to the world. The Koh-i-noor of the British Crown, the 
Orloff in the sceptre of the Russian Csiar, the .diamopd 
among the State jewels in France, and several others in the 
possession of the princes and magnates of Europe, are from our 
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China got her silver from us. Our iron was held k 
superior quality and was much sought after by the foreign 
merchants. Indian steel was highly prized for its fine temper 
and found ready sale in the markets of Persia and England. 
Fire-arms and swords damascened on gold and covered with gems 
passed across the frontiers. Our damascening on iron and steel 
as turned out even to this day commanded high prices. We 
had iron foundaries in the country capable of turning out work 
like the wrought iron pillar close to the Kutub at Delhi, the 
iron girders at Puri, the ornamental gates of Soranath, the 24 
feet wrought iron gun at Nurwar, which afforded a theme of 
wonder to succeeding generations. 

Megastbenes wrote some 3'JO years b. o. :—“ India has 
•i underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it con- 
I tains much gold aud silver, and copper and iron in no small 
| quantity, and even tin and other metals which are employed in 
making articles of use and ornament as well as the implements 
and accoutrements of war.” And, so contained India for 
centuries afterwards. All accounts go to show that this mining 
land metal industry was in those days a large and flourishing 
! industry in the country. We had a numerous population of 
^miners and metal workers and every branch of the industry 
was more or less strongly represented. The work was carried on 
an extensive scale and over large tracts ; and our miners— 
‘though without outside light or guidance—whether working for 
diamonds or gold, copper or iron, showed remarkable skill and 
■resource in their processes and great boldness and expert 
knowledge in their operations, of the capabilities of the tracts 
in which they worked. 

Diamond diggings were extensive in the diamond tracts. 
Traces of old workings are numerous. Pits in gravel and shafts 
of varying depth with horizontal galleries run gangue to get 
at the seams of diamond gangue are still to be seen. Even 
dredging was not neglected where necessary. There were 
diamond mines in the Cudapah, Karnul, Groda and Krishna 
districts in the Madras presidency, in the Ghanda district and 
in Chhota Nagpur. In Karnul up till within a few short years 
ago there were over a dozen places where we had both rock 
workings and alluvial washings for diamonds. Chenur and 
Ounnapurtee in Cudapah, Manimadagu iu Bellary, Colur, 
Partial, Meluvilly, Sambalpur, Jashpur, Panna wore among the 
leading centres of the industry. There was diamond polishing 
in most of these places also. 
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mining was perhaps—next to iron and lead—the* 
^tensive branch of the industry giving employment to 
numerous classes. Malabar and the Wynaad, Mysore, 
Dharwar, Chhota Nagpur, Singhbhum, were among the chief 
seats of gold mining. The miners quarried on the outcrop or 
sank shafts with adits. In the Malabar they cut them, in 
hard solid quartz, 60 to 70 feet deep, with smooth and plumb 
lines, and pounded the stone with hand mailers. In Jashpur on 
both sides of the river Ebe the tracts were simply honey-combed 
with shafts sunk by successive generations of gold seekers. In 
parts of Chhota Nagpur stone crushers are to be met with in 
numerous villages, which were used by the gold miners. 
Amalgamation (and the use of mercury) was well known. 
Gold washing was an important industry. In the Punjab, 
in Assam, in Orissa, in the Central Provinces and even in 
Kathiawar and Rajputana, as also in Chhota Nagpur, large 
numbers lived by washing the sands of rivers and streams for 
gold. In Assam not long ago there were some 15,000 to 
20,000 persons engaged in this gold washing. 

Silver .—There were numerous mines of silver in Southern 
India, in the districts of Oudapah, Karnul, and Malabar. 
Silver was extracted from argentiferous galena at Jangaui- 
razpilly in Cudapah to a large extent. There was also some 
silver working in Rajputana and in the Bhagulpore division in 
Bengal. There were silver mines in Assam, too. 

Copper .—It was extensively worked in Karnul, in Bellary, \ 
in Nellore where * hills 7 of copper-slag occur to attest the \ 
extent of old workings, in Hazaribag in Bengal where count¬ 
less mounds of slag are still to be seen and in Rajputana and 
in many Native States. 

Lead .—According to Mr. Ball from whose invaluable! 
work on the Economic Geology of India these details are! 
quoted, there is probably no metal in India mined and worked | 
to so large an extent except iron,—and we have old workings j 
scattered in so many parts,—in Southern India, in Rajputana, ,] 
in Bengal, &c. 

Iron and Steel .—This represents the largest department j 
of our old mining and metal industry. There is not a district f 
in India—-scarcely a village—but laid more or less iron smelt- 
ng and iron work. In North Arcot, for instance, in 1885 
iron ore was mined in every taluka and there was iron smelt¬ 
ing in 86 villages. Bangalore was noted for both iron and 
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1. Steel-making at Nirmali in the Nizam’s dominions had 
a world-wide reputation. Narsingpur in the Central Provinces 
turned out excellent iron work. In Alwar there were numerous 
furnaces. In the Punjab there were large iron and steel works 
in several places. 

Zinc .—In Rajputana at Jawar in the Udaipur State, it 
was largely worked ; and so was Tin in the Hazaribag district 
in Bengal—some 40 furnaces at the village of Naranga alone. 

Corundum (including ruby, amethys, sapphire, topaz).— 
It was extensively mined in the Bellary district, in the 
Hindapur Taluka in Madras and in the Native . State of 
Rewah where the supplies are said to be simply inexhaust¬ 
ible. Here the diggers bad even to use light in underground 
operations. 

Emeralds —were mined at Ajmere; beryls in Madras; 
garnets in the Aravalli schists in the Kishengad State, where 
the outcrop was quarried for over a mile. 

Glass .—India abounds in materials suited for the manu¬ 
facture of glass ; and beads and bangles, bottles and fancy 
articles were made at many places. At Kapadwanj in the 
Kaira district in Bombay, much good glass-work was turned 
out. 

Mica .—It was mined in the Hazaribag district in Bengal 
S' and in the Gaya district in Behar, where at the village # of 
Rajowli, mines were worked yielding 400 inaunds of Mica 
(23,000,000 plates). 

Alum .—It was largely made from Alum shales in the 
Shahabad district in Behar, at Khetri and Singhana in Raj¬ 
putana, and in Catch and Sind. In Cutcb, before 1818, the 
export of alum amounted in some years to several hundred 
thousand maunds. 

These brief notes will, it is hoped, suffice to mark the 
character and extent of industry that once was ours in the days 
that are gone. It is no .fancy-picture painted by some patriot’s 
fond imagination but a faithful portrayal based on authentic 
records. And so was India, not a fancied or fabled India, but 
the India of fact and reality, the land par excellence m ^ the 
Old World of mines and mineral, of diamonds and gold, silver 
and copper, iron and zinc, affording varied and honourable. 
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ent to numerous classes of her gifted and toiling people 
#ere not then, as now, for the most part passed through 
the Procrustean process and reduced to the tillers of the soil, 
putting the seed into the ground and praying to the God of the 
Skies for rain for their crops. 

And be it added, to the honour of our old miuers, that a 
position of such strength was maintained in this important 
department of national industry in the face of heavy odds. 
The period was one of unrest and commotion, of change and 
strife, and the land had no peace and settled Government. 
And it was due mainly to the energy of our workers that the 
industry, which might have possibly perished in the general 
crash, was preserved in the condition iu which we find it. 

Even so, the position of the industry was anything but 
secure, Analysed, the strong and weak points might be thus 
stated:—The strong points were chiefly these:— 


(*) 


<*) 


(*) 


The hereditary skill of the workers, as shown in 
their mining operations, quartz-crushing and shaft¬ 
sinking with adits, &c., and in their metallurgical 
processes, amalgamation, steel making, &c. 

Their accurate knowledge of the mineral deposits, 
of the tracts where they worked, the position, direc¬ 
tion, thickness, dip and strike of the veins and 
lodes, a knowledge evidently acquired by years of 
patient search and prospecting. 

The force of habit and conservative tradition which 
led them to hold out under great discouragement. 


(d) And their patient perseverance and energy. 

(e) An assured market for their productions, 


there 


—-- X. - - ' 

being no such competition from outside as now. 

A*per contra, the weak points were many and serious, 
these inter alia 

(a) The industry was relegated for the most part to the 
lower clavsses, e. aboriginal tribes in Clihota 
Nagpur and Bundelkhand, the Kola and Gonds who 
did most of the diamond-digging ; the upper ranks, 
men of capital, intelligence and enterprise, holding 
aloof. 




00 


(d) 


00 


(/) 
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The workers were mostly poor people, who work 
on borrowed capital, and the money-lender dictated 
his own terms. And they had to be content with 
scanty earning, sometimes'not more than a bare 
subsistence. 

They worked individually, each on his own account. 
There was no co-operative effort in any form or 
shape. They had their castes no doubt; but they 
gave them only moral support, and were much like 
the Regulated Companies in England. 

They had no education whatever. They had only 
to trust to their intuitive perception, their tradi¬ 
tional knowledge and inherited skill. They had 
not the aid of science. And geology was in India 
a science practically unknown. And their opera¬ 
tions could not extend to any great depth, e. g. in 
the gold diggings in Mysore. 

They had no. requisite machinery and appliances, 
say, for drawing or dredging, for boring or driving 
levels, for lighting or winding. In the case of 
copper mines, for instance, the access of water 
proved fatal to extended working. Quartz-crushing 
was always very hard work on the gold-fields. 

Their methods were primitive and involved waste. 
In Orissa, for instance, in many workings the slag 
often contained 30 to 40 per' cent of the metal. 
So, again, they used only charcoal. The needful 
supply of fuel, however, was not always available. 

These miners and metal workers had no aid what¬ 
ever from the State. The rulers in those by-gone 
days had other ambitions and other ideals than to 
help their subjects in their industrial pursuits. 

On the contrary, the taxes and the royalties they 
levied were sometimes too heavy a burden on the 
industry. And even the conditions of the mining 
leases were hard. In the Bellary district, for in¬ 
stance, in regard to diamonds these were—(1) all 
diamonds weighing one pagoda and upwards to be 
the property of Government, (3) on others a 
royalty of 2-£ per cent, (3) a heavy monthly 
nuzzur, besides. At Sambaipore, the miners had 
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to surrender the diamonds they found to Govern¬ 
ment, contenting themselves with the gold they 
could wash out of the gravel. 
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On the whole, putting the strong and weak points together, 
it is clear that the position of the industry was radically one 
of weakness. It lacked organization, rested on a shaky basis 
and without the necessary resources of capital and proper 
direction. There was no attempt at improvement; and in 
the then state of things none was possible. Evidently an 
industry so circumstanced could only stand as long as, but 
no longer than, the general conditions of the world’s competi¬ 
tion permitted it to stand. Ancl we held onr own only so 
long as things were not much better elsewhere. The century 
( 1756-1857 ), however, which witnessed the final passing of 
India under British rule, was in Europe and America a century 
of unparalleled growtli and progress. The old order of things 
gave place to the new; science advanced, commerce expanded, 
and the arts improved; and economic developments followed 
in these countries of a character and a magnitude which had no 
precedent in the annals of the world. The mining and metal 
industry shared in this general movement of progress. Geology 
was extensively studied, particularly economic mineralogy; 
and with the aid of applied science in other directions, the 
whole art of mining and metallurgy was revolutionized 5 and 
vast improvements were effected in methods, process and 
machinery; and the industry was elevated to a plane of efficiency 
never reached before. In India, on the other hand, we stood 
where we were—moving and working in the old ruts. 

But a change soon came. With British occupation India’s 
isolation came to an end; and we were placed in close com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the nations of Europe and America. 
And with the policy of the open door, and with no protection 
whatever, we found ourselves, to our utter consternation, face to 
face with an industrial competition with which even on our 
own ground we were powerless to cope. It was indeed a heavy 
shock, a crushing impact, to our old industries; and now half 
a century and more of such violent collision, such unequal 
conflict, has had its natural effect. Our industries are all but 
extinct and our market is flooded with foreign imports. The 
indigenous worker is elbowed out of the field; and the foreign 
trader enjoys the easy monopoly. 

In no branch of national industry is the collapse of our 
native enterprise more complete than in this mining and metal 
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** ork. It is au awful and total ship-wreck 
there a broken spar is to be met with. Some 


Only here and 
smelting 

in the remote villages ; some brass, copper and bell-metal work 
in the towns; the making of glass-baads and bangles here and 
there, this is still ours. So, again, we mine some mica in 
Nellore, and make and refine saltpetre in Behar. This is about 
all that is left to us of this old extensive industry. Most of 
important branches are simply crushed out of existence. 
Diamond digging is gone, iron work aud steel-making exist no 
mining has completely ceased; lead is little 


more; 


‘OD 

copper 


worked; and even gold-washing, which at one time was an 
important industry supporting thousands of poor people, is 
dead. In Assam where there were 20,000 persons so engaged, 
there are now just—3, and in all India —1,300. A few figures 
from the Census and Trade Returns will make the situation 
clearer. 

Number of persons employed in this industry, including 
workers and their dependants:— 

(a) Gold washers. 1,301 

Jade and Diamond miners ... 1,271 


( b ) Brass, Copper, aud Bell-metal 

workers . 

Tin, Zinc and Lead ... 
Workers in iron and hardware. 

(c) Knife aud Tool makers 

Agricultural implement makers. 
Glass makers . 


( d ) 


2,61,622 

60,742 

13,35,256 

7,183 

2,16,931 

78,152 


Workers in gold, silver and 
precious stones 

(«),(£), (<?), («0> 35,38,707,* 
the whole population. 

Thus, we have at present 3J million 


2,572 


16,57,620 


3,66,266 


<?., 11*2 


15,72,249 
per cent of 


persons still in 

this line of occupation. Leaving out, the comparatively 
large class of goldsmiths whose work is rather more orna¬ 
mental than useful, there are just 2 millions and no more 
in the field, *. e. 1*7 percent of the total population of the 
country ; and this in respect of an industry one of the most 
flourishing and extensive I Practically, the whole old mining 

P There appears to be some discrepancy in these figures. 
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"rfaou is forced out. couipclled to quit the mines—-it does 
not know how to work under modern conditions—and seek a 
living, elsewhere! What au industrial exodus before the 
resistless advance of the foreign exploiter who with his superior 
organization and resources leaves the Indian worker but little 
hope *or chance ! 

And while, thus, our mining and metal work has perished, 
our market has passed almost completely, under the control of 
the foreign trader, and the indigenous supply, except at the 
village fairs, is now almost at the vanishing point* The imports, 
inclusive of gold and silver, were in value last year nearly 55 
crores. The principal figures are :—( 1904-05 ). 


€l 


Arms, ammunition, military stores 
Chemicals 
Coal, coke, fuel ... 

Hard-ware and cutlery 
Machinery and mill work 

Metals . 

Railway plant and stock 

Salt . 

Mineral oils 
Glass and glass-ware 

Jewellery. 

Earthen ware and porcelain 
Building and engineering materials 
Stone and marble . 


Lakhs of 
Rs. 

120-3 
69-9 
49-3 
268-5 
437-2 
993-2 
560-7 
71-2 
327-9 
112-5 
105-1 
29-2 
35-3 
2-7 


Crores of 
Rsi 


Total 


Gold and silver ( net imports ) 


Grand Total 


31-82 

23-08 

54-90 


The figures speak for themselves. A yearly foreign im¬ 
port of about 55 crores of rupees, in respect of mining and 
metal work alone, while our plentiful mineral deposits lie 
unworked and unutilized 1 What a field of varied and fruitful 
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is here voluntarily surrendered to the foreign worker 
instead of providing these things ourselves for our own use, not 
to mention exports to foreign countries : we are content to get 
them from others, leaving them the work, the profits of such 
work, and all its higher benefits and let our miners shift 
for themselves as best they can, starve and suffer for want of 
employment. An old and proud nation uncomplainingly 
resigning itself to such a condition of tilings—no severer penalty 
can be conceived of ignorance and the moral incapacity and 
helplessness it induces. 

Thus whether we take the census or trade figures and test 
the position from the point of view of population or foreign 
supply, we see only too clearly what a total and extensive 
collapse is here in regard to our mining and metal work. The 
field lies almost deserted and has the dismal look of an abandon¬ 
ed Australian digging. Our minerals are still there ; our mines 
are there—of diamonds and gold, of copper and iron—the 
hidden wealth lies underground. Only we, the heirs to the 
treasure, are forced to quit the arena where we do not know to 
hold our own, and our miners compelled to betake themselves 
to the plough—or worse—and earn a precarious living ! 

Such a collapse—and of an important and extensive in¬ 
dustry—is a fact of our present position of serious import. To 
the nation it means the atrophy of a fine side of its economic 
life—a dismemberment of its co-ordered and balanced system 
of industrial work, a fruitful source of wealth abandoned and a 
splendid field of employment surrendered to the foreign worker; 
to the working population, it means the loss of an extensive 
industry which once afforded varied occupation to numerous 
classes; and to the miners the loss of their hereditary employ¬ 
ment and a compulsory resort to an agricultural life and with 
the grim spectre of famine staring them in the face ! 

There is no more feature of the present position which 
deserves notice. We have in several parts of the country 
a number of mining and metal works started and run mainly 
under foreign auspices on modern lines. The aggregate 
work—though the out-come of a series of efforts extending 
over 80 years and upwards,—is small, limited in: scope and 
range and meagre in its practical results* It is, moreover, a 
new form of industrial activity with which we, the people of 
the land, are but little associated and is of help to us duly as 
indicating an important line of endeavour in the new direction. 
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Gold ... 

Goal ... 

Balt ... 

Saltpetre 
Petroleum 
Rubies 
Mica ... 

Manganese ore 
Jade stone ... 

Iron ore 
Graphite 
Tin, A m b e r , 
Magnesite... 

Total value ...4,988*527 
Rupees 1 \ erores. 


£ 

2,302 

1,299 

366 

288 

354 

98 

86 

132 

47 

14 

16 

10 


latHug- urn latest official report on Mineral Productions in India 
r 1898-1903), we find, the total value of minerals produced 'in 
1903 was £4,988,537 or 7^ erores approximately. 

The minerals are as per margin ( 000s omitted ). Of these, 
salt 'is a Government monopoly. Saltpetre was once a Gov¬ 
ernment monopoly under the East 
India Company’s rule, then transfered 
to European, firms and now, when the 
trade has largely fallen off, is again in 
Indian hands. Mica is in the hands of 
the native workers who hold their leases 
at a fixed royalty of Rs. 50 per acre. 
Part of the coal production belongs 
to native mine owners and associations. 
The rest of the mineral production of 
the year represents the results of 
European enterprise and capital. 
Leaving out of account salt and salt¬ 
petre, we have aa annual output of 
say 6| erores rupees—surely an insigni¬ 
ficant item in. the industrial balance-sheet of the nation. But 
they are all successful enterprises conducted on modern methods, 
and in the case of gold and rubies yielding large dividends. 
They are useful to the nation as affording for its guidance a re¬ 
markable object lesson in industrial exploitation on the new 
lines. They are, however, too small to affect or alter ic 
general position. The average number of persons employed m 
these mines is about 102,000—and work and wages tor so many 
workers. This is all our direct material gain... . . , 

Such in brief outline is the present state of things. The 
picture is rather a shaded cheerless picture the picture of a 
vanished industry once so prosperous—of numeroiis sections of 
the population once living in such comfort by it, forced to <pr 
their ancestral calling, and thrown on the land, to shift a* best, 
they may, of no beginnings yet to he noticed, nor even a sign. cn 
any serious endeavour to rescue them from their fate . Em 
few uew enterprises in the country serving no such purpose, the 
cation looking^on with apparent unconcern, no outlook could lie 
less hopeful ! N4w, however, there is a turning of the tide. 
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ith the new national awakening as symbolised in the Swadeshi 
movement there comes a glorious opening, a new prospect 
bursting on the view, bright with hope and promise. Things 
which only a short while ago seemed all but impossible and 
chimerical, are now well within the range of possible attainment. 
And there is every reason to hope that we may not have any very 
long to wait before some vigorous action is taken to grapple 
with this branch of the general industrial problem. 

Such an endeavour under the existing circumstances is a 
duty—a national duty—which we ought not to put aside. 
Every economic consideration emphasizes the necessity of such 
remedial and ameliorative action. There is first the eco¬ 
nomic evil of a general dependence on agriculture as the 
one sheet-anchor of industrial life ; there is next the condition- 
af-tbe-people question—the grinding poverty in which a vast 
mass of the population is, under the existing conditions of 
economic life in the country, condemned to live, imperatively 
demanding the opening out of diverse lines of non-agri- 
cultural employment to relieve the pressure ; there is again 
the problem of a general* re-construction of our national 
industrial system, of which this mining and metal industry 
forms such an important and integral part. There is 
also this farther aspect of the matter. As things are, there 
are whole tracts in India where agriculture cannot well 
prosper—neither the soil and climate nor the water supply 
conditions being favourable for it—but which are highly 
mineralized tracts such as Karnul and Cuiapah in the Madras 
Presidency; and it is simply distressing to find that no 
effort is made to work such tracts along the lines of develop¬ 
ment their varying resources suggest. Just as different 
classes of people require different lines of employment suited 
to their aptitudes, so, too, different tracts of country—in¬ 
dustrially speaking—need different treatment according to 
their capabilities ; and it is a grievous economic mistake to 
turn a whole country of varied physical features and diverse 
resources into a sheep-run or a cattle-farm, as it is, to turn a 
whole population of varied consfcitutent elements on the land; 
the Procrustean process is as ruinous in the one case as in the 
other, and does incalculable harm to the general style and tone 
of economic life. Kamul, for instance, in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, is one of our richest Zillas with its diamond deposits 
and copper ores, and was at one time one of the most flourishing 
centres of such mining industries in Southern India. There are 
a number of localities iu the district where numerous traces are 
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/be seen of rock workings and alluvial washings 
finds as well as of extensive copper mining operations* 
Now, however, there is neither copper mining nor diamond 
digging here and the tillage of the land is the. only occupation 
of the people. The consequence is—the district is a poor agri¬ 
cultural district, ever in the grip of famine and with a starving 
struggling agricultural population. The same is the case with 
Cndapah, another Madras district, which is even worse off. 
To be sure, under normal conditions of varied economic develop¬ 
ment, these zillas in Southern India ought to be among the 
foremost mining districts in the land. Similar Vemarks apply 
to various other parts of the country. 

The need for a comprehensive endeavour to initiate such 

varied development of the country’s resources is thus obvious, 

and will meet with general recognition; and the revival of our 

old mining and metal work is suggested as one important step 

in the new direction. * „ 

* ^ 

We will now proceed to submit a few observations. indicat¬ 
ing in a general way the lines on which such revival of this 
mining and metal industry may be initiated. And the first 
question in this connection for consideration is the question of 
agency. What is the best and fittest agency for purposes of 
such work ? The State, foreign enterprise, or we the people 
of the land, or all these together ? 

In this matter, the Government of India does not follow 
the doctrinaire principle of laissezfaire . It holds, and rightly, 
that as a policy, whatever its adaptability elsewhere, it is 
altogether unsuited to the circumstances of the country. A 
protective tariff is of course out of the question: and the State 
has not even any large works of its own—if we except the 
War ora'Collieries—arul carefully abstains from starting any¬ 
where, as for instance, in iron and steel, it might most appro¬ 
priately do so. There is the sanction of precedent as well as 
of abstract theory for such direct intervention on the part of the 
State in matters industrial, and there is further ample warrant 
for such in the economic conditions that prevail in India. But 
Government does not think fit to go so far and embark upon 
such a course of direct action. And its consistent policy during 
the whole of the past century has been to look up to private 
enterprise to do the work and confine its own efforts to aiding, 
•encouraging, and stimulating it in every legitimate way by the 
.grant of liberal concessions, subsidies and advances, &c., &c„ 
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irinciple of State help and State guidance in pioneer 

_ _ ; line is fully recognised ; and the general attitude of the 

State in India in respect of such undertakings leaves little to be 
desired. 

As for ourselves, however, it is obvious, we have hitherto 
done little to avail ourselves of our opportunities in the matter. 
We have our saltpetre refineries in Bekar and Mica mines 
Nellore ; and we have a considerable share in coal pro- 

aparfc, our 
Whatever 
there as 


in 


duction in Bengal. But such straggling efforts 
association with the new enterprises is almost nil . 
the causes of such aloofness on our part, the fact is 
stated and has to be frankly admitted. 

And thus, so far, English enterprise is there and holds the 
field. It has been doing its work in the line ever since .1820 
when the first coal mine in Bengal was opened, and the first 
attempt made to work iron ores on the modern methods. And 
during the whole of the time it has had the most active support 
of the Government of India. As far as this development of 
industry is concerned, the net result of its labours extending 
over 80 years and more is on the whole meagre and just touches 
the fringe and no more. Coal and gold, petroleum and 
manganese ore, gems and mica, jade stone and graphite are 
about all the minerals yet tapped. There are some 74 registered 
mining and quarrying British Companies including coal, gold, 
mica, Ac. with a nominal capital of 3 to 6 crores of rupees. 
The total number of mines in 1903 was (including both 
European and Indian) 640, the average number of persons 
employed being 102,195, and the total value of minerals pro¬ 
duced was, as already stated before, £4,998,527 or leaving out 
salt and saltpetre £4,367,893. This represents the total net 
out come of 83 years’effort on the part of English enterprise, 
enjoying the cordial support of the State to develop our mineral 
resources. This cannot be regarded as satisfactory or in any 
way encouraging. But we have no right to complain. The 
work that has been done, deserves acknowledgment; and it is 
only fair to recognise that there are obvious limitations to the 
extension and usefulness of such undertakings engineered by 
foreign enterprise. The field of effort is ours, and we have no 
right to expect the foreign exploiter—whatever the energy he 
may bring to his task—"to do everything for us without our aid 
or co-operation in any form or degree. There are further 
certain considerations in regard to this point which we have 
to bear in mind. 
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—English industrial enterprise is justly famed through^ 
%8Hne world for its unrivalled energy and its splendid achieve¬ 
ments. it has claims coming upon it from all quarters of the 
globe, and its help is sought in developing so many virgin fields 
and pastures new. Australia and South Africa, Tasmania and 
New Zealand, Canada and the West Indies with their immense 
possibilities—these and the others within the ring-fence of the 
Empire, and Egypt and China, and the rising countries of South 
America outside—with such and so many superior competing 
fields for exploitation, India evidently can expect to have but a 
limited chance. The activity of English enterprise will naturally 
follow the broader lines; and the chances of its taking up 
the work of industrial revival and development in an old 
country like India will be at the best remote, and this to our 
thinking accounts for the slow and meagre advance yet achieved 
in India. Take Tasmania—a poor Australian Colony—with 
but little hope up till 1850 when coal was first discovered, and 
gold two years later. The work of systematic geological ex¬ 
ploration was commenced in I860, and after an exhaustive 
survey of the mineral deposits of the island colony, English 
enterprise took up the work ; and in 30 years' time Tasmania 
has become one of the foremost mining colonies in the Com¬ 
monwealth taking the lead in Copper production. The progress 
of Victoria, another Australian colony—since the discovery 
of gold in 1851—has been under the auspices of the same 
agency simply magnificent; and the Colony is now one of the 
richest in the Empire with a total gold production of 266 mil¬ 
lion pounds sterling. In India such work commenced in 1820 ; 
and after 85 years the mineral production is not yet over 
5 millions in value. The contrast well illustrates the point. 

2ndly .—It is worth noting that when even so we get our 
chance, and English enterprise comes to our help, it comes t<i 
our help only in respect of the most promising lines of develop* 
ment. It does not take up—and why should it ?■—any inferior 
or less attractive fields. Its operations as yet extend only to 
a limited range ; but even within the limits of that range it is 
to be noticed that they are confined for the most part to some 
of our richest tracts. W hether we take coal oi*gold, petroleum 
or gems, we find that the work of the British Companies does 
not go much further. Coal for instance is a well-paying 
mineral, but coal mining is yet limited to the Gondwana fields, 
whereas at Raniganj and Jherria the richest seams occur. 
These two coal fields produce between them over 70 per cent 
of our total coal production of the year. So, again, in the case of 
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e mining is practically restricted to the Kolar mine 
which are about the richest in India. Eight, companies 
are here working with a total capital of less than two millions 
sterling (1-8). The total value of the metal extracted from 
3882 to 1903 being 18-6 millions sterling—ten times the ori¬ 
ginal investment and over 8 millions sterling paid as dividends 
—more than four times the capital. Similarly, petroleum is 
worked in Burma under almost “ ideal 77 conditions on the 
well-known Yenang-yaung oil field in the Kodaung tract. As 
to rubies, the lluby Mines Company is in a position to pay 
about 18 per cent dividends. But we have not got such 
splendid tracts all over the country, and there are numerous 
areas where these and other minerals occur, but where the 
conditions of development arc not so attractive ; and they yet 
lie almost untouched. The gold deposits, for instance, of the 
Wynaad, of Chhota Nagpur and of Assam are unworked, and the 
Government specialist reporting on them only recommends 
further prospecting and trial borings. As to iron ores they still 
lie undeveloped, and with all the repeated attempts on the 
part of Government to get iron and steel works established, and 
an important industry developed ever since 1820, there is as 
yet only one British Company in the field—the Barrakur Iron 
and Steel Company. 

3rdly .—Manifestly, such efforts on the part of English 
enterprise and such help rendered in respect of our industrial 
revival, whatever their value per se 9 can never suffice for our 
requirements. Ours is an old country where the lines of work 
and new developments lie on varied planes of prospective benefit 
and success, and where wliat is most needed is an even all¬ 
round advance. Here the work to be effected Inis to be steady, 
persistent, and all over the field. Foreign enterprise will be 
easily persuaded to take up the working of the Kolar mines or 
the Yenang-yaung oil-field ; but the development of tracts less 
favourably conditioned like Assam, or the Wynaad, must be 
our work; and no foreign exploiter will assist us here. 

4(hly* —Further, under such a division of work as between 
indigenous and foreign enterprise* the inequality of the condi¬ 
tions of effort is only too apparent. Indigenous enterprise is 
placed at a serious disadvantage when the foreign exploiter is 
permitted to get hold of the richest tracts and,it is only the less 
favoured that fall to the share of the native worker. The arrange¬ 
ment certainly involves a grave injustice, and is eventually likely 
to retard rather than promote the country’s advance. The 
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6ns worker so handicapped may not be able to take up 
promising* fields which in such a case must remain un¬ 
developed . A t all events such a state of things is a great dis¬ 
couragement to native industrial enterprise which is yet so feeble 
and just taking shape and which requires for its growth all the 
nursing and stimulus it could receive. 

5tkly .—There is also, besides, this consideration which 
applies with peculiar force to mining industry :—As in the case 
of pearl and other fisheries, so in this, the supply of the raw 
material is a natural supply existing independently of human 
intervention. Further, it is a supply incapable of augmentation 
or replenishment by human effort. It is a limited treasure, 
hidden underground, and is in the nature of God’s gift to the 
country where it lies, and belongs of right to the people of 
that country and to no one else. No doubt, in India, technically 
and in law, the State owns the minerals as it owns the forests, 
except in permanently settled tracts ; but such owner,'hip can 
never be absolute. It is a trust held on behalf of the people 
and to be administered for their benefit. And in this view of 
the matter, it would appear that the mines should be in the 
hands of the people whose property they are, and to be worked 
by them and ought not 0:1 any account to be suffered to pass 
into the hands of outsiders. Ami when—and as long as—the 
people are not for any reason in a position to take them over, 
they should be held by the Crown in trust and worked as Crown 
mines for them In some of the Native St ates the mo*l valuable 
cf the mines were held as the Baja’s property and managed as 
such. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, it would 
seem that the working of our mines as things are is the 
weakest part of the existing system. Most of these mines 
are leased to foreign companies. They bold and work them ; 
we the people of the country get only a small royalty for 
the State and wages at the rate of 4 annas a day for the 
labour employed. We have absolutely no further share in their 
working or management. The business experience and the 
invaluable training all go to the foreign Syndicates. Besides 
as the mines are worked, and to the extent they are 
worked, they are exhausted and such exhaustion is a per¬ 
manent loss to the country which can never be recouped. An 
exhausted coal-mine or a worked-out petroleum field is an 
irreparable loss. Take again the ruby mines in Burma: the 
supply of gems is not an inexhaustible supply, and when it 
120 
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and absolutely, never to be replenished; foreign enterprise is the 
only gainer. Nor, again, does the existing system bring us any 
moral advantage. The business is all administered by out¬ 
siders in all its main departments. We are not associated with 
any, and the exclusive arrangement which shuts us out from all 
participation in the higher advantages of business discipline 
fails naturally to promote amongst us a spirit of enterprise. 
328 prospecting licenses were issued during the years 1888- 
1903,—129 in Burma, 82 in the Madras Presidency, 64 in the 
Central Provinces, and the rest elsewhere. Of these, 64 were 
for search for gold, 48 for petroleum, 36 for manganese ore, 
36 for graphite and plumbago, &c. But excepting Mr. Tata’s 
in the Central Provinces, we doubt if half a dozen of these 328 
prospecting licenses are held by Indians. They are for the 
most part in the hands of the foreign exploiters. Such is the 
cramping paralysing effect of the existing system of exclusive 
foreign exploitation on indigenous enterprise iu this matter of 
mining. 

Nothiug economically speaking could be less satisfactory. 
In the case of this mining industry, the development of the 
country’s resources has a meaning and a reality, when the 
minerals mined out goto, the people and are added to their 
standing working reserve of wealth, and when further, such 
development has the effect; of encouraging and stimulating 
their enterprise in the process. But when neither is the case, 
it it: no economic development proper, but one of the worst 
forms of exploitation conceivable. And under such circum¬ 
stances, every ounce of gold, every ton of coal, every gallon of 
mineral oil, every gem mined out which leaves the country—is 
a dead loss and without an equivalent. In commenting upon 
Lord Ourzon’s great speech at the Calcutta Chamber o! 
Commerce dinner ( February 1'S, 1903 ) over two years ago, the 
Statesman put this point with great clearness, thus :— 

“ in the case of the mining industry, for instance, it (i.e. 
the development of the country’s resources by English Capital) 
means not merely that the children of the soil must be content 
for the time being with the hired labourer’s share of the _ wealth 
extracted, but that the exportation of the remainder involves 
a loss which can never he repaired. Though the blame largely 
rests with them, we can well understand the jealousy with 
which the people of the country regard the exhaustion, mainly 
for the benefit of the foreign capitalist, of wealth which can 
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in the case of agriculture, be reproduced, 
short, no mere foolish delusion, but an unquestionable economic 
truth, that every ounce of gold that leaves the country, so far as 
it is represented by no economic return, and a large percentage 
of the gold extracted by foreign capital is represented by no 
such return, implies permanent loss. ” 

So, again, recurring to the subject a few days later, it 
writes ( March 5th, 1903):— 

<c As we said in a previous article, the exploitation of the 
mineral resources of the country by the foreign capitalist stands 
on a different footing; for in this case the wealth extracted is 
not reproduced, and, on the not unreasonable assumption that 
it would sooner or later have been exploited with Indian 
capital, may unquestionably be said to deprive the people of 
the country, for all time, of a corresponding opportunity of 
profit. Even in this case, however, it must not be supposed 
that the people of the country reap no benefit whatever from 
the exploitation. They lose a valuable asset, in the shape of 
potential profit on capital, it is true ; but they receive a greater 
or smaller quota of the value of the mineral wealth extracted, 
in other forms such as wages and royalties Iu some cases, no 
doubt, wages and royalties combined are small compared with 
the profits of the capitalist; but these are the exception rather 
than the rule . 77 

In both Japan and China under the new awakening, this 
undesirable side of foreign industrial exploitation in this matter 
of mining industry is well borne in mind, and the laws provide 
statutory safeguards and limitations in favour of the national 
interest. In Japan “prior to 1900, Japanese subjects only 
were allowed to undertake mining industry or become the 
partners or shareholders of a mining Company ; but according 
to the amendment introduced in the same year, any Japanese 
.subject or any Company organised in accordance with the 
Japanese Commercial Code may undertake mining industry, in 
Japan, so that foreigners may now take part in the mining 
industry in Japan as partners or share-holders of a mining 
Company.” (Financial and Economical Annual of Japan, 
No. Ill, issued by the Department of Finance, Tokio, 1903, 
p. 48 ). Similarly in China, 4 ‘ The control of mining opera¬ 
tions is now in the hands of the Board of Commerce which has 
made new regulations respecting the constitution of mining 
and other Companies. Of the capital of any Chinese Company 
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more than 50 per cent may be foreign and every foreign 
Company must reserve at least 30 per cent of its share capital 
to be taken up by Chinese. ” ( Vide Statesman'& Year Book , 

1905, p. 529 ). 

The reasonableness of such statutory restrictions is beyond 
dispute, and we wish we had same such in India. But here 
alike in the British Provinces and in the Native States this 
higher economic point of view is more or less put aside, and our 
mines are freely made over on lease to foreign Syndicates for 
exploitation. Our very rights of property in them are denied, 
and they are treated as though they were the mines in “ No- 
Man’s-Land/’ Viewing the matter from the stand-point of 
Cosmopolitan progress, Lord Ourzon in his Calcutta speech 
above referred to observed in this connection:—“The whole 
industrial and mercantile world is one great field for the tiller 
to till; and if the man who lives on the spot will not cultivate 
it with his own spade, then he has no right, to blame the out¬ 
sider who enters it with his plough.” All the same, however, 
it is permissible to hold the view that it would have been better 
for us and the country if instead of calling in the aid of foreign 
Syndicates in the matter, the State in India had thought fit 
to own and work these mines itself as it owns and works the 
Railways and the Warora Coal mines. Similarly referring to 
the agreement recently arrived at with the concurrence of the 
Government of India between the Mysore Durbar and the Kolar 
Gold Mining Companies for an extension cf their existing 
leases when they severally terminate for 30 years^ ou condition 
of the payment of royalty as at present, viz., 5 per cent on 
the gross out-put arid per cent on dividends as and when 
declared, it would seem that the Durbar would have done 
better if it had decided to take over these mines itself on the 
determination of the existing concessions and made them over 
for working to some Mysorean Syndicate, or failing such 
Syndicate, retained them under its own administration, and run 
them as State concerns. In this connection it is worth noting 
that while the Mysore Durbar takes only 2-J per cent as its 
share of the dividends, the Government, of India in their con¬ 
cession to the Ruby Mines Company in Burma claim 30 per 
cent of the profits of the concern as the State share. >o, 
again, it is not easy to understand the considerations which have 
led the Government of the Nizam to grant large mining con¬ 
cessions in the Hyderabad territories to a foreign Syndicate in 
preference to Messrs. Tata and Company. 
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Ye that as it may, we recognise tfoyt Ms chimerical to hope 
Save in India such restrictions relating to this industry as 
exist in Japan and China. Bat we trcfet and hope that in view 
of some of the considerations referred, to in previous paragraphs, 
Government cordially desires and is fully prepared to do all 
that lies in its power to promote indigenous enterprise in this 
direction. English works started and run in India by English 
Syndicates on lines suggested by their experience of the freer 
conditions of industrial life in England do not naturally require 
any direct aid from the State. Indian indigenous enterprise, 
however, is just in its first stages of growth and is entitled to 
a larger measure of State support, and ve have no doubt that 
when the Indians enter the field and a*k for it, they will get 
it at the hands of the Government of India. 

The rnaiu point of the argument is that this mining industry 
pre-eminently represents a field of effort which belongs to us 
and to no one else, and that we ourselves should work and de¬ 
velop our mines as best we can with our own exertions, as far as 
possible, and with such aid from the State in case of need as we 
may legitimately claim. In this as in other branches of in¬ 
dustrial work it is well to bear in mind that there is no in¬ 
stance in history of one nation undertaking and carrying out 
with success the development of the industrial resources of 
another by such methods of direct exploitation. In the case of 
the Colonies and Settlements, the work there has been in 
supersession and exclusion of the wild aboriginal populations. 
And, all things considered, it is clear that self-help is for us 
the only safe rule of action. The field is vast and varied—only 
touched on the fringe.* 

Surely it is unreasonable to expect the outsiders to work is 
for us ; nor—judging from close on a century's experience— 
does it seem likely that English enterprise would render to us 
the measure of assistance we need for the purpose, and even 
supposing that it would, it is open to grave doubt whether we 
should avail ourselves of such assistance and entrust to other 
hands the work which it is our national duty as it is our national 
interest that we should do for ourselves. Tbe hard economic 
situation in India imperatively demands of us such an effort, 
and requires chat we should put our hands to the plough and 
till the field which is ours by right of birth. And it would be 
little short of a dereliction of duty on our part if we should 
blindly persist in our present strange unconcern and aloofness, 
and passively look on while it was being exploited by foreign 
agencies. 
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^ And now the practical question for as to consider in this 
connection is, in what way and on what lines we may best bo 
able to organise work of our own in this department of industry 
and take up our proper position in respect of its development- 

First, then, as to the conditions of the effort required— 

(1) At the outset it may be pointed out that with us 
such an effort is no new effort/ Mining has been in the coun¬ 
try an important industry for centuries, and the work before us 
is essentially a work of revival and restoration only on modem 
methods. Our old miners are still there, though not now 
actually engaged in the line. They have still their old tradi¬ 
tions and, in parts of the country," their hereditary knowledge 
of their local mineral capabilities, e. g. the gokl washers of 
Chbota Nagpur and the diamond diggers of Cudapah, and their 
assistance will be of service to us in the new effort* 

-v, 

(2 ) Even so, we have to remember that this raining in¬ 
dustry differs from other industries in certain important respects. 
The minerals are there as a natural product independently of our 
effort, but they lie underground, and there is the element of 
chance which cannot be altogether dissociated from the effort as 
in the case of fisheries. 

(a) Where these minerals occur, such as coal or argenti¬ 
ferous shale, in beds and seams which are consti¬ 
tuent members of the enclosing series of rocks and 
of contemporaneous origin with them, the geologist 
is able to give us in the work of exploration all the 
aid we need. He can mark out for us the geological 
zones of their occurrence to which prospecting has 
to be limited. But in cases in which the minerals 
are to be found only in veins, lodes, or masses 
disseminated through various formations e , y., 
diamonds or rubies, gold or copper, there is an un¬ 
certainty about their occurrence and extent, which 
science even in its present advanced stage is not 
able completely to remove. The veins and lodes 
differ in thickness within very wide limits. Some¬ 
times they may thin out and even disappear or 
after a break re-appear at lower depths ; their lie, 
their strike, their size all present variations which 
cannot be calculated beforehand. No doubt in 
certain cases there are the well-known affinities of 
mineral veins and lodes for particular rocks and 
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geological formations to guide us, e. g. Magnetic 
oxide or Spemlar iron ore usually occurring in the 
granites, or copper in slate formations. . Still, 
chance cannot in all cases be altogether eliminated. 

(5) There is further—in the case of both these classes of 
minerals—the uncertainty of the find. Geology and 
the observation of surface indications and associated 
minerals and peculiarities of fauna and flora are 
both of help in the matter. But all the same,^ 
prospecting is always more or less in the nature of 
a speculation. 

( c ) There is, again, the peculiar difficulty of work in the 
mines. The open shafts and pits are compara¬ 
tively easy to conduct; and our miners are used to 
it; but labour is distasteful in underground works 
where mining is done under cover of rock or earth 
and excavations are carried out of solid minerals 
under water, e. g. the dredging of gold-bearing 
gravel from river bottoms or of liquid minerals by 
wells. Here trained miners are required, and ap¬ 
propriate machinery. 

( 3 ) Such are some of the inherent uncertainties of the 
industry. We have also to look to the nature of the field 
where our work must lie. 

Our mineral resources are rich and varied—though not 
quite as magnificent as those of the United States or South 
America. There is not a district in the country, excepting 
perhaps Sind and parts of the barren Deccan, which is not 
found on exploration more or less well mineralised. Even 
Rajputana has its underground supply of beryl and garnet, 
lead and limestone, silver and slate, and Rewah has an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of corundum. But ours is an old country 
where there has been mining from time out of mind. As a 
natural result, the tracts to which the old operations extended 
show more or less signs of exhaustion. But it is the surface 
diggings that are so exhausted. The mineral supply lying 
deeper is perfectly intact. And this applies to diamonds and 
gold as it does to copper and silver shale. It may be added in 
this connection that the Mysore Kolar mines are worked on the 
lines of the old operations—only the metal is sought at greater 
depths. The law of diminishing returns holds good in the case 
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ning as it does in that of agriculture, and re-working the 
mineral tracts must mean a smaller return, to capital than 
in the case of virgin fields. But this is a necessary condition 
of such industrial work in an old country like India and has to 
be accepted as such. Even in Australia, and in and around 
Ballarat itself, gold is now sought under a regular system of 
mining at great depths below the surface ; and so, too," in the 
United States. This, however, apart, there are extensive 
deposits in many parts of India-and gold which will last ns 
for years and years. In regard to diamonds, there are consider¬ 
able tracts of the diamond-hearing conglomerate in the Cudapah 
district which are intact, untouched and untried by the old 
miners. So too in the matter of gold, the metal exists in 
richly -paying quantities in many of the lodes running through 
the Dharwar schists, &c., &c. 

( 4 ) We must remember, that the work in the new line 
must be up to the level of the modern standards. Mining is 
now a scientific art and no longer an empirical industry, and 
unless the requisite standard of efficiency is reached, we can 
have no chance whatever under the hard modern conditions of 
the world’s competition. Protection in India under the existing 
system of Government is beyond the pale of practical politics, 
and we cannot and ought not to rely upon’such shelter even in 
the first stages of the effort. 

(5) So, practically though the work is one of revival, 
we must begin at the beginning and start as with a complete 
tabula rasa . The old tools and appliances, the old methods 
of exploration and prospecting, the old empirical processes 
of mineral extraction and mineral dressing, &c., all these will 
have to be discarded. And as the Japanese have had to do 
under somewhat analogous circumstances, we must employ the 
most effective modern machinery and mining methods whether 
for boring and blasting, for draining or dredging, for winding 
or haulage, &c., and indeed if we mean business, we must call 
in expert guidance and help in respect of all the different 
branches of the industry. Nor is this all. We must further 
have a fresh organization of the whole working agency. 

Thus, the inherent uncertainties of the industry which even 
advancing science cannot altogether eliminate, the apparent 
surface exhaustion of the mineral tracts to which the old min¬ 
ing operations extended—pointing to the necessity for deeper 
and consequently more costly diggings—a high level of efficiency 
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rork under modern conditions as a sine qua non> an 
it the employment of the newest and most effective 
machinery and methods for such work—these are among the 
conditions of the new effort to which we are called in this 
matter of mining and metal work. Agricultural revival cannot 
be half so difficult* nor even the starting of cotton mills : and 
it is evident that for an efficient organization and prosecution of 
the work on the new lines we must have every aid that we can 
possibly obtain—State-aid, popular aid, the aid of the foreign, 
capitalist, &c. Above all we must have the fundamental re¬ 
sources of enterprise and capital commensurate with our re¬ 
quirements. 

As regards Enterprise , it may be individual or co-operate. 
And for our purposes we require it in both its forms. It is 
true, in the general scheme of modern industrialism, the in¬ 
dividual has but a small share as an independent factor. But 
sometimes he brings to his work an impulse, an amount of 
moral force, a vigour of initiative and action, and a command 
of resources which guarantee success. A Junkichi Fiimkawa or 
a Tata would do for the country and its industries even more 
than a dozen Joint-Stock Companies could do. hut such men 
of commanding genius and business capacity arc but few, in 
any country, and fewer in a country like ourselves, where busi¬ 
ness is just beginning to be built up ou a modern basis* and 
Joint-Stock co-operation is the one form of enterprise on which 
we must chiefly rely. It would he worth while to try also 
village guilds, where as in several districts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency (e. g. Cudapab, North and South Arcot) the necessary 
constituent elements exist. The aid of village organizations too 
would be of value in the various stages of the work. But these 
would be more or less accessory helps, and the main agency for 
the efiort which could be depended on would be Joint-Stock 
Companies. We have a number of such companies iu various 
branches of industry—but few or none in this mining field—if 
we except the native Coal Mine Associations in Bengal. No 
advance, however, would be possible in the new line except ou 
the basis of organised co-operative effort. 

Next, comes the question of Capital . This is one of our 
greatest. wants for purposes of the new industrial start. In 
these days of vast exte nsions of industry and commerce, small 
works and limited investments could have but little chance. 
Foundries, factories, mining operations, refineries - all have to 
be on an extensive scale: and costly machinery, tools and plant 
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__ ifi employed. Capital in large amounts is an indispensable 
aid even for a start and bow and where it could be obtained 
from, is one of the hardest questions we have to consider. Lord 
Curzon’s estimate of our hoarded wealth is 825 crores. It is 
not known on what bed-rock of facts it rests, hilt, supposing it 
is fairly correct, it is evident that much of it is locked up in the 
State Jewels in our Native States, a considerable part in the 
people’s ornaments and only a small residue at the best is avail¬ 
able for our purposes of industrial investment. And even this, 
in the absence of banking facilities and credit organizations, we 
have at present no means of drawing out and mobilising for the 
people in any tolerable amounts. Possibly, cautious people 
would advise us to wait till the country should come to 
possess the necessary capital; but unfortunately, time and 
tide will not wait for us, and we shall he throwing away 
opportunities which may not return. Under such circum¬ 
stances, we would suggest a resort to the aid of the foreign 
capitalist as the only alternative left. We are aware, such 
a proposal would scarcely meet with general acceptance,. and 
would be viewed with distrust and hostility. Men naturally do 
not desire to share with others the profits of their work and 
view with jealousy foreign aid in such efforts. It has, however, 
to be remembered that such aid is to he sought ouly in the last * 
resort and for the first stages of the new industrial endeavour. 
Interest would be all that we should have to pa> on it; and 
there would be no intei'ference of the foreign capitalist what¬ 
ever with our undertakings in their initiation or management. 
They would he ours entirely and in proprietary right, and under 
our administration, only run with borrowed capital. Besides, 
as soon as the first trials are passed, and the concerns are well 
established, the loans would be repaid, and the aid of foreign 
capitals would cease. No sacrifice would be entailed and no 
harm caused, but such aid would enable us to do what must 
otherwise be left undone, and we are persuaded that a hundred 
million pounds sterling so borrowed from the foreign capitalists 
on easy terms, and judiciously laid out, would pot only be the 
means of enabling us to start numerous industrial enterprises on 
the newer lines, but also of effecting a vast ameliorative change 
in the economic life of the people so as to send light and. hope, 
comfort and joy, into thousands of cheerless homes in the 
country in a way of which we could have at present but a 
dim idea. A similar question has been for some time past 
exercising the public mind in Japan. A large majority oi the 
Japanese people are opposed to the introduction of foreign 
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the country; but according to Baron E. Shibn 
feaident of the United Chamber of Commerce, the 
weight of authority and experience, as represented by Marquis 
Ito and others, is distinctly on the other side ; and Baron Shibu 
Sawa himself holds the view that “as^ the. capital we have in 
the country is not enough, foreign capital is needed to open up 
the resources of the country ” ( Vide Japan by the Japanese ). 

In this matter, however, of foreign loans, it would in some 
cases be necessary for us to appeal to Government for special 
assistance. Foreign capital would not easily come in except 
under adequate securities ; and it would scarcely be possible for 
ns in all cases to offer such ourselves in our individual capacity 
and in the first tentative stages of industrial effort. And in 
such circumstances we should find it indispensable to invoke the 
aid of the State. The State represents the collective strength 
of the nation and where its support is necessary for purposes 
of national advancement, we may be justified in seeking it in 
matters industrial as in other branches of national life. And 
we would venture to suggest that we might in such cases of 
absolute need appeal to Government to allow us to raise the 
necessary capital in foreign markets under a State guarantee on 
conditions similar to those on which Railway Companies are 
permitted to borrow for their purposes. The State guarantee 
has effectually paved the way for the growth of railway enter¬ 
prise in the country, and so would it be of service in helping 
other enterprises too into healthy life. This no doubt marks a 
large departure from laissez faire ; but the principle of State- 
aid and State-guidance in such matters is here with us fully 
recognised and we submit that railway enterprise in no way 
differs from other forms of industrial activity. And we have no 
doubt that Government would extend to native enterprise in 
respect of this mining and metal industry the kind and measure 
of help it allows to the railway companies. The aim in both 
cases is the same, namely, industrial development of the 
country. 

But this is not the only direction in which we should need 
the aid of the State in these efforts. We should further require 
such assistance in respect of the existing rules regarding pro¬ 
specting and mining leases, mineral exploration, mining educa¬ 
tion, &c. 

As regards prospecting and mining leases in view of the 
peculiar uncertainties and difficulties of this branch of industrial 
enterprise, short leases and limited areas would hardly suffice 
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the first stages of the effort and wewould earnestly 1k 
in behalf of Ipdian raining efforts more liberal rales extending 
both the terms of leases and the areas for prospecting and 
mining. So, again, as to royalties and rents, we would ask 
that they might not be levied until a certain minimum limit of 
profit on the investment is reached. Lastly, as to prospecting 
work, this work of trial search is always more or less speculative 
and there is ever present the risk of failure. So it would be a 
valuable aid to private enterprise if Government would them¬ 
selves carry it out at their own cost and by their own special 
staff of officers, at least in all important .cases. Where, how- 
over, they should decide hot to undertake any such operations 
themselves, they ' imght help private efforts with grants of 
money in aid of such work. ' x % \ 

Next as regards Mineral Exploration : a good deal of 
valuable -work has already been done; and the labours of a 
long line 6f distinguished Geologists, including Drs. Oldham, 
Inland ford, Medlicott, King, Foote, and Ball, deserve our 
grateful acknowledgment A vast deal more work, however, 
still remains to be accomplished. Mineral investigation seems 
to have been hitherto confined mainly to the Eastern parts of 
the Peninsula, particularly the Gondwaim area. And whole 
tracts outside the range lie particularly unexplored. The 
Bombay Presidency is left out in the cold under the supposition 
that it has but few minerals of economic value. And yet, we 
have onr laterites in the Deccan in which Magnesite occurs to 
the extent of 15 to 20 per cent. They are of the same 
geological formation as the Bundelkhatid and Amarkantak 
laterites ; and it has been recently asceitaiued that several of 
these laterite-deposits contain large quantities of aluminum and 
are almost identical with bauxite, In the Dharwar schists we 
have gold bearing bands of quartz reefs ; in Godhra in the 
Punch Mahals in Gujerat, we have plenty of iron-ore and some 
coal too. With all this, however, there has been no systematic 
mineral investigation of the Presidency. Simi larly our Native 
States are for the most part geologically speaking a terra 
incognita . And yet many of them abound in useful minerals— 
feuch as the Nizam’s dominions, Mysore, Dutch, Kathiawar, &c. 

This work of mineral investigation is at present carried out 
by the Geological Survey of India. The operations of the 
Department embrace partly economic inquiries and partly 
geological surveys. And for the former purpose special officers 
have been of late years temporarily engaged from England—for 
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3 ose of reporting on the coal, gold and other mineral 

_ of the country. When things are so arranged, it is 

the scientific part of the work that receives the special attention 
of the Department while investigation is relegated to temporarily 
engaged outsiders. The arrangement is altogether unsatis¬ 
factory : and we are strongly of opinion that the temporary 
employment of such men should cease, and that there should be 
a special stall* of experts under the Director of the Survey, 
charged with the duty of economic inquiry and that this work of 
such special importance should be conducted in a more system¬ 
atic, comprehensive and thorough manner. The temporary men 
We often too large areas given to them and their labours often 
yield no results of any permanent practical value. Major 
Maclaren, for instance, in his recent Report on the auriferous 
occurrences of Chhota Nagpur admits that his conclusions “ are 
the results of a single season’s work over a very wide urea ” 
and are therefore naturally “ liable to modification ou the 
production of fresh data derived from a closer investigation. ” 
There is evidently waste in such inquiries, and we would press 
for a better organization of the work. 

Further, we would suggest that the results of such eeono- 
4uio inquiries should be rendered available to the people through 
Vernacular translations of Survey Reports. Such Vernacular 
literature would be of great service in disseminating amongst 
the people a knowledge of these matters, awakening inquiry, 
and assisting in a material way the projection of mining under¬ 
takings. 

Lastly we come to Mining Education. Here it is satis¬ 
factory to find that the Government of India fully recognises 
in view of the growing importance of the mining industry in 
the country, the necessity of providing adequate facilities for 
mining instruction. It has recently sanctioned the opening 
of a mining class at the Seebpoor Engineering College under 
a Professor of Mining Engineering and also a number of foreign 
technical scholarships to enable students to study the subject 
in England and elsewhere. Already there are four Bengalee 
students studying mining in Birmingham. This is on the 
whole a fair start. We are not, however, we confess, in favour 
of snch special classes for new and independent studies joined 
on to old educational institutions. They run the risk of being 
shadowed over and relegated to a subordinate position as was 
the case with the agricultural classes in the College of Science, 
Poona; and we should have wished for an independent, well* 
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pped, well-staffed College of mines located in some central 
position in the mining'area. But this is for the future. We 
are just now only at the threshold, and we think it would be 
premature to make any large demand upon Government in the 
matter at this stage. Meanwhile, however, we would suggest 
that Geology with special reference to economic Mineralogy 
might be advantageously introduced into the curricula of the 
schools and colleges as part of general education, as is done in 
the countries of Europe and America. 

Under some such scheme and with the aid of the State in 
some such forms, we think, the work of reviving our old mining 
and metal industry may be attempted with a fair prospect of 
success. And such revival of the industry would be a boon and 
a blessing to the country. It would resuscitate an ancient 
industry and restore to the old mining population of the land 
their fruitful, congenial hereditary calling which would lift 
them beyond the grasp of famine ; open up" a large field of 
varied employment for our working classes; would tap a new 
source of national wealth and create a new field of investment 
for our capitalists, prove an important step taken for a recon¬ 
struction of our national industrial system on modem lines and 
would further furnish a means by which it would be possible 
to restore to large tracts in the country ( e> g. Karnul and 
Cudapah in the Madras Presidency) the prosperity which once 
was theirs. 

And as a beginning on the new lines, we would venture to 
suggest the following among other works as affording fair 
chances of success :— 

1. Aluminum industry in Madras—Now an established 
industry, and several British Companies are already engaged 

in it. 

2. Manganese ores —The mining might he started in 
Dharwar or Belgaum where the deposits are rich and plentiful. 
The industry has a bright future before it. 

3. Copper-mining at Jabulpore in the Central Provinces 
where rich deposits of the metal occur. 

4. Iron and steel works at Salem where the richest de¬ 
posits exist. A bsence of coal is a drawback. In France there 
is a similar difficulty, iron and coal not occurring together. 
The question, however, reduces itself to one of transport and 
can be easily settled. 
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6„ Glass works , at Aligarh, in the United Provinces of s 
Agra and Oudk —There is in the Provinces already an exten¬ 
sive manufacture of glass by native methods ; it might be re¬ 
organised on European lines. bo, again, they may be started 
at Kapadwanj in Kaira zilla in the Bombay Presidency. 

7. Gypsum —a most valuable manure and otherwise a 
useful mineral, in Satara or Phalton where the supply is large. 

8. Lead-mining , in Karaul, in the Madras Presidency 
where the ores occur in considerable quantities. 

9. Gold-mining, in Dharwar —The schists there are rich, 
arid only recently 3 British Companies have been formed with 
a capital of £160,000. Here the industry is most promising 
and the field is large. In the opinion of experts, the opera¬ 
tions at present going on tap, but to a small extent the gold 
bearing rocks, the extensive bands of schists. 

10. Diamond-mining , at Panna, in Bundelkhand and in 
Cudapah in the Madras Presidency where we have long 
stretches of promising diamond conglomerate beds. 

11. Galvanised iron and tin plates , in Bombay—The 
import is a large import, nearly 160 lakhs in 1904-1905. The 
manufacture is a simple process; only a supply is needed of 
iron, zinc and tin. 

'12. Gold-washing in Assam—Government should be 
appealed to restore to the poorer classes in Assam this their 
ancestral craft which they have been for 35 years past pro¬ 
hibited from following, most unjustly, with a view to ensure 
gold concentration in the river beds, and in the interest of 
foreign exploitation. 

A few such works would suffice for a start; and it may be 
remarked in a general way that diamonds and gold, copper and 
lead and iron are among the most promising of our minerals, 
and that it is a duty we owe not only to ourselve^ but also to 
our children and children’s children that we. should ourselves 
endeavour to work them and not suffer the foreign exploiters 
by our apathy and inaction to secure a monopoly of the working. 
We would go a step further and advise that the main effort 
may for the present be concentrated on these minerals as far as 
our means may permit. 
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*^The whole work is new; the subject is but little stud 
v * understood in the country ; and in view of the urgency of 
the circumstances and the practical importance of the endeav¬ 
our, we would earnestly recommend the creation, as a necessary 
part of the practical scheme, of a strong organization for the 
purpose—a central association with a net-work of branches all 
over the country, practically in the mining tracts—to work out 
in a practical way this problem of the development of our 
mineral resources. The object of such association to be inter 
alia these:— 

(a) To collect information regarding the mineral capa¬ 
bilities of the different parts of the country. 

(i b ) To investigate past history of the mining industry 
in the country. 

(c) To study the question of the development of such 
mineral resources with the advice of experts and in 
the light of experience in other countries. 

(< d) To send out Indian experts—as the Japanese did at 
the start—say men like Professor V. S. Sambasiva 
Aiyar of Bangalore, to study in other countries the 
workingofthe mines and the systems prevailing 
there of mining legislation, mining labour and 
mining education. 

(e) To arrange to disseminate amongst the people the 
information so collected and the results of such 
study and investigation in other countries by means 
of cheap Vernacular literature, peripatetic lectur¬ 
ing, exhibitions, &c. 

(/) To create a healthy, well-informed public opinion 
on the subject and with a view to the end to start a 
mining paper, and to have mining institutes estab¬ 
lished at various places for discussions and study. 

(£) To organise mining enterprises in promising tracts 
and otherwise assist in the organization cf such 
efforts. 

(//) To render assistance in prospecting work in such 
cases. 

(0 To undertake search work independently where there 
may be good prospects of success. 



y/ ,:y(j ) And above all to watch and promote in all prac 

able ways the mining interests in the country, &c.., 
&c. The associations will require funds for their 
own museums, laboratories, &c. 


Mining ani> Metallurgy, 
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No large practical effort in the desired direction would seem 
possible and no healthy start without the aid of some such 
organization. 

Lastly, we desire to point out that this question relating 
to the mining and metal industry does not affect the British 
Provinces alone. It concerns the Native States as well, 
where a similar situation exists. Many of these States possess 
considerable mineral resources, notably the Nizam’s dominions, 
Rajputana, Gwalior, Cutch, Rewah and Kolhapore. And 
we submit that it is a duty which the rulers and admini¬ 
strators of these States owe to the populations under their 
rule to do what in them lies to resuscitate this ancient in¬ 
dustry. Every important State and group of States should have 
a ml iug expert to advise in the matter. The necessary 
surveys, the experimental trials, &c. should be carried out 
under his supervision, and no effort should be spared to call out 
and encourage indigenous enterprise in the field. It is further 
worth remarking that the Native States Governments can do 
even more in the matter than the Government of India, 
and accord to private efforts a larger measure of direct and in¬ 
direct aid—in the shape of guarantees, subsidies, bounties, and 
special concessions regarding prospecting and mining leases. 

These are some of our ideas on this important subject of the 
mining and metal industry in the country, and here we must 
bring <mr observations to a close, apologising for the length to 
which they have extended. In the preceding pages, we have 
pointed out how great and varied are the mineral resources we 
possess ; how mining and metal work was at one time one of our 
most prosperous industries in the land—supporting a numerous 
population—and how in recent years, tinder modern conditions 
mid owing to the impact of unrestricted foreign competition, it 
has unfortunately suffered a most grievous collapse. We have 
.dwelt »t length on seme of the calamitous results which has 
followed from such a failure of an ancient and extensive industry 
not only to large sections of the population, but to the general 
industrial life of the country. And we have pleaded with all 
the earnestness we could command for some practical action 
with a view to its revival, and rebuilding on modern lines, in 
onr opinion, the work of such revival, and rebuilding should be 
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measure of State-aid that may be absolutely necessary : and we 
have ventured to sketch out a rough plan on which such work 
might be arranged and carried out under the existing circum- 
stances both in the British Provinces and in the Native States, 
We humbly trii 3 t, the scheme of practical action so submitted 
—and submitted with diffidence—will meet with the approval 
of the Conference. 

The movement here advocated is—as things are at present 
in India—rather one along a difficult line of advance in the in¬ 
dustrial field; and the effort required is a large, vigorous, 
strenuous and sustained effort. And like every other effort of 
the kind, it must depend for its effective initiation and success¬ 
ful prosecution upon the popular and other support it may 
enlist. It is a self-reliant etfort conceived in the best interests 
of the country, and under the new Swadeshi awakening, we 
have no doubt it will receive all the aid it needs., Further we 
may also count upon the generous and cordial assistance of Gov¬ 
ernment in such efforts> the one sole object of which is the 
development of the industrial resources of the country and with 
it the amelioration of the condition of the people. And with 
such help and support, the new effort has every prospect of 
assured success ; and when it succeeds—as we hope and pray it 
may by the blessings of Providence—and the industry revives 
as part of general re-building of our national industrial system, 
we trust India will be in a fair way to be once again what she 
was for centuries—one of the richest and most progressive Min¬ 
ing Countries of the World—the land par excellence of gold 
and plenty and bliss. And in the progress of the Swadeshi 
movement we have already the dawn on the bills—the dawn of 
a new era of hope and promise : 


“ And the light is Victor, and the darkness 
“ Dawns into the Jubilee of the ages.” 
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W T© HOLD INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS.* 


The question of the advisability of holding such industrial 
exhibitions at selected centres in the country is one of the 
questions for discussion before the Industrial Conference. Surely 
no more useful subject could engage the deliberations of the 
Conference. The educational and economic advantages of 
periodical displays of superior foreign artistic and industrial 
objects, together with a complete illustration of the machinery 
and processes employed in their manufacture in the present 
circumstances of India*, can hardly be over estimated. 

% Formidable as are the difficulties which the industrial 
. Worker in this country has to contend against, apparently 
there is none more so than hie utter want of knowledge of the 
resources of foreign competition. He finds himself daily more 
and more out-stripped in the race,, but has no conception of the 
means and methods Of his foreign competitors. He sees their 
superior work, flooding in larger and largey* volume the markets 
of the world, including the markets of his native land ; 
>• the contrast strikes him; he recognises the immense superiori¬ 
ty x>f the foreign articles, as compared with his own, but, has 
n6 eye to see by what means such superior excellence of finish 
and design is reached iix foreign lands. 

3. In the presence of such an unequal competitive strug¬ 
gle, the Indian worker’s feeling is naturally one of increasing 
. bewilderment and despair. He is face to face in every market 
with his foreign rivals, but sees them on heights, which he 
thinks he can scarcely hope to gain. He does not know and 
has yet no means of knowing placed within his reach,—what 
science and inventive Genius, as applied to the science of Arts 
and Industry, have done for the foreign workers, and dazzled 
with their superior workmanship apparently beyond his attain¬ 
able range■' feels discouraged and dispirited for the fight. The 
free competition contest helps to stir in him, as at present 
circumstanced, ho 'ambition, no emulative aspiration, and as 
the chances turn more and more against him, he is resignedly 
' content to retire,—and retires step after step from the lists 
where Ke no longer thinks, he can hold his own, leaviug the 


c This paper was read at the first Industrial Conference held at 
Poona, in August 1891, under the auspices of the Industrie? Association 
of Western India. - 
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and the magnificent prizes of the fight to his foreign: 
compeers. And thus industrially speaking the chief grind 
moral purpose is lost, in the absence of proper instructional 
appliances, of the wide world’s Free Fair, in which our in¬ 
dustrial classes are called upon, under the free trade conditions 
of British rule, to hear their share. They are seized with an 
over-powering anti-industrial sense of helpless despair and there 
is no conscious endeavour to stem and turn the tide. 

4. The result is a suicidal and demoralising conservatism 
in every sphere of our national industry. Though confronted 
with such foreign competition, which knows how to employ— 
and employs—the latest and newest developments of science and 
Art for purposes of industrial improvement and though already 
pushed out of the greater part of the field, the Indian worker 
seems scarcely to move one inch to retrieve his position. He is 
still content to work in his old grooves. His methods and 
appliances, such as they‘are, are perhaps the most wasteful and 
antiquated conceivable and are as old as the hills of his native 
land. And it is as clear to him as the noon-day sun, that it is 
not possible for him to continue much longer in the field on his 
old footing. Most of bis industries are either already dead or 
dying, and field after field of profitable industrial occupation is 
passing under foreign control. But the collapse of the fabric 
seems only to deepen his sense of helplessness and discourage 
effort. He does not change his lines of work, nor desires to 
change them, being lamentably ignorant as to how and in what 
way he can with* advantage make the change. He is under a 
strange and fateful spell and seems to apprehend, in the depth 
of despairing ignorance, in respect of every on ward step to which 
he is invited, either a 44 leap in the dark ” or an utter break¬ 
down. 

5. A partial remedy for such a state of things would be 
fouud in the holding of periodical exhibitions of foreign arts and 
industries and artistic and industrial appliances. Such industrial 
displays would go far to break the spell and help to give the 
industrial classes in this country a juster appreciation of the 
rationale of the general position. They would serve if organised 
on a proper basis to open up to their view a vista of possibilities 
of industrial development within reach and attainable distance 
and re-establish their self-trust and hopefulness. This would 
be no small moral service to the movement of industrial revival 
in the country But farther such exhibitions could be easily 
made to subserve as a valuable object-lesson to the industrial 
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in science and technology in their practical applications 
rt and Industry, and while suggesting new fields for effort 
would create an intelligent demind on his part for a com¬ 
prehensive system of scientific and technical instruction in the 
country. 

6. But it is clear that the success of the first attempts in 
the matter would very much depend upon the way in which 
they are conceived and carried out. The importance of cautious 
and well-considered procedure at the initial stages scarcely needs 
to be p unted out, *‘ Slow but sure ” is the safest motto in 
such cases. 

7. International Exhibitions, such as are held in Europe 
and America on the model of the grand London Exhibition cf 
1851, are often proposed. But the proposal, though grand in 
its conception, aims too high and seems otherwise, in the 
existing circumstances of India, somewhat premature. To 
industrially advanced nations, well-equipped for the encounter 
and fairly to the fore in the field, such exhibitions are no doubt 
of inestimable value. They supply an instructive pictorial 
register of the relative advance of the competing countries, 
encourage healthful emulation, and tend to raise the general 
level of industrial excellence. But the value of such magni¬ 
ficent displays of the world’s arts and industries seems at the 
best problematical in countries so backward as India—countries 
which are utterly destitute of industrial equipment and which 
have yet to learn the most elementary lessons in industrial 
organization and development. Here the chances are that from 
a moral point of view and in conceivable circumstances such 
exhibitions would do more harm than good. The untutored and 
unequipped industrial worker, when confronted with such a 
display of the world ? s workmanship in its highest and richest 
form, would feel rather bewildered and lost, overawed by its 
vastuess and magnificence, and more likely than not, the 
overpowering contrast between his own work and that of others 
would damp his energy, and increasing his sense of helpless¬ 
ness, deter him from fresh efforts, rather than encourage and 
lead him out into bolder paths of industrial improvement. At 
all events even assuming that the results of such exhibitions 
would be beneficial, it seems clear that as things are in India, 
they would not be in any way commensurate with the expendi¬ 
ture of money, energy and time they would require. The ex¬ 
perience of the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84 is not very 
encouraging on the point. The anticipations of its promoters 
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not been realised and the display, though 
... . favourable auspices, has left no impress on the industrial 
life of the country . The fact of the matter is that India, in the 
present unprepared and unequipped condition of her industrial 
classes, cannot hope to profit by such exhibitions. It has, 
therefore, however reluctantly, to be said that the grand scheme 
of Dr. Blaney and his supporters had best stand over till we are 
in a fitter position. The time for such undertakings with us is 
not yet come, though it may not be far away. 

8. Industrial Exhibitions, to serve as really effective 
agencies in the work of industrial revival and advance in the 
existing circumstances of the country, would have to be arrang¬ 
ed on a much more modest scale, as better suited to the re¬ 
quirements of a backward nation, and conceived on different 
lines A new industrial departure rather than industrial 
advance is, as matters are, the one cardinal object to be kept in 
view. Evidently, the old indigenous industries of the country 
—even including the artistic—cannot much longer continue on 
the old lines of hand-power, manual dexterity and untutored 
empiric guidance, and a transition to a newer and higher type 
on the basis of applications of science, scientific training, and 
scientific methods to industrial purposes is our pressing econo¬ 
mic necessity, and efforts at this stage have to be directed to 
the initiation of such a transitional movement. The transition 
made, the new departure taken, India would be able to take 
her position, at however great a distance, among the competing 
nations of the world, and the path of future development 
would not present such formidable difficulties. 

As one step in the desired direction would have to be 
organised more for their indirect educational influences rather 
than with an eye to direct commercial advantage, they have 
to be so arranged as to suggest in what directions, and by what 
stage, a new industrial development might be best attempted. 
The Indian worker has to be made to see how he can, even with 
his present limited resources, aspire to higher things, and, in 
what lines, hope to compete with his foreign rivals ; the Indian 
capitalist, in what new fields be can venture on investments. 
This is one educational effect to be aimed at, and should it fail, 
the game would not be worth the candle* 

10. The object to be kept in view being so defined, the 
plan of the work does, not present much difficulty. The ex¬ 
hibitions at the initial stages would have to be restricted in 
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They would have to be confined to a few careful 
fed industries—industries in which the machinery employed 
is cheap and simple and which offer a fair field for enterprise,—■ 
to be held at selected centres, and followed up by organization 
of technical museums and special trade schools or classes . The 
exhibits should include in the case of each industry not only 
the finished article, but every piece of machinery employed in 
its manufacture and every kind of substance used in its various 
processes, to be accompanied with cheap manuals and guide¬ 
books, explaining and illustrating by means of diagrams the 
entire mechanism of the industry. They should he held periodi¬ 
cally, and in parts of the country and at places, which present 
favourable conditions for the establishment of the “ exhibited ” 
industries, such for instance as export large quantities of the 
raw material or were the scene of local manufacture in former 
days. Each such exhibition should be utilised for the institution 
of a technical museum at the place where it is held and for the 
benefit of the industries of the surrounding districts, as well as 
for the opening of technical classes or courses of technical 
lectures ( e. g. by the appointment of travelling technical 
teachers) for the instruction of the artisan classes in those 
localities in the technical processes and methods of the special 
industries;—museums and technical schools or classes, both, to 
be under expert management and to be arranged, of course with 
necessary modifications, on the model of similar institutions 
in France, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium and other countries 
of Europe ( vide for details and description 4 4 Second Report 
of the Royal Commissioners on Technical Education,” Yol. I— 
Pages 18-225 ). 



11. Exhibitions with Technical Museums and Technical 
Classes and Trade Schools—this would appear to be somewhat 
a large programme : but without some such action, the good 
moral and economic effects of such exhibitions cannot, in the 
present condition of our industrial classes, be permanently 
assured. Otherwise they would be little better than passing 
ripples on the surface of the industrial life of the country— 
costly but useless pageantries. 

12. Should this basis be accepted, the points for practical 
consideration in respect of such exhibitions would be (1 ) the 
selection of industries to which the display is to be limited, 
( 2) the selection of places where they are to be held, and (3) 
the financing of such undertakings . 
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(1) First, as regards selection of industries, two con¬ 
siderations must mainly determiue the decision, (a) that the 
selected industries afford a convenient starting point for the 
new departure, and ( 6) that the requisite conditions exist iu the 
country, both as to capital and labour, for the opening up of 
the new lines of work. On a broad view of the industrial re¬ 
sources and facilities of the country, the following industries 
suggest themselves as among those that fairly satisfy the con¬ 
ditions :— 

1. Oils 4. Glass 

2. Leather 5. Paper 

3. Sugar 6. Tobacco 

7. Bricks and tiles &c. 

The total volume of industry covered by these manufactures 
is considerable, representing with trade-returns of the country 
a value of about 33 crores a year. The import of finished pro¬ 
ducts is nearly on an average 5i croros per annum, while the 
export, of the raw material is close ou 18 crores. The figures 
are as under :— 


Imports —( manufactured). 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Paper and paste board. 47* 

Tobacco ( Cigars &c.). 13*5 

Bricks, tiles &c. 16’2 

Oils ( vegetable). 25-6 

Leather manufactured ( in¬ 
cluding shoes and boots). 36 • 
Sugar ( refinel &c.). 3,32-0 

Glass. 66-2 


Exports —( raw material). 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Unrefined sugar. 50- 

Tobacco. 9* 

Unmanufactured hides 

and skins. 2,16*5 

Oil-seeds. 10,62*0 

Dyeing & tanning 
materials. 4,50*0 


Rs. 17,87*5 


Rs. 5,35*5 


Total imports 1 5,35*5 

and exports. ) 17,87*5 

Rs. 23,23,00,000 

1 i. In regard to these suggested industries, it may be 
generally noticed:— 
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That there is plenty of raw material in the country— 
from oil-seeds for oil manufacture to silex aud the alkalies of 
soda and lime for glass, aud from hides and skins for leather to 
clay for hr irks and tiles ; 

( 2 ) That the machinery required for the manufactures is 
for the most part cheap and simple. Wedge, presses, edge- 
mills, Bramah’s hydraulic presses, rollers, glass furnaces, glass- 
blowers, tools, glass moulds, skin-splitting and tanning 
machines, flint mills and pans and kilns —these are some of the 
pieces of machinery required for exhibition ; 

(3) That the methods and processes employed are com¬ 
paratively simple and snoh as are fairly within the*grasp of our 
industrial classes. The use of steam power is alxrat the only 
new feature, and the manufacture requires no special training or 
skill on the part of the operatives ; 

(4) That the demand for the finished articles is assured, 
already large aud easily expansible. Home consumption affords 
a wide field ; but even foreign markets are open to our com¬ 
merce. China, Japan and Africa offer no small outlets for our 
surplus products ; and 

! 5 ) That the initial outlays of capital required in respect 
of all these manufactures are fairly moderate and within reach 
of our capitalist classes. The oil presses can be set up at a 
minimum investment of about Rs. 40,000; the tanneries at 
from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 40,000; the tile and brick manu¬ 
factories at about Rs. 10,000 ; the sugar works at about 
Rs. 1,00,000 to Rs. 2,00,000 and so on. 

15. These are tolerably good conditions for new industrial 
developments, and exhibitions on the lines suggested would not 
fail to have important results. We have already small 
beginnings in the field, but uuder foreign initiation for the 
most part: sugar factories 16, tauneries 17, tile manufactories 
18, tobacco works 19, oil-presses 33, &c.—a clear proof of this 
feasibility. 

16. (2) Secondly, as to choice of centres for such ex¬ 
hibitions, it is a matter for the Central Association of Poona to 
settle in consultation with local bodies whose co-operation is 
absolutely necessary. 
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17. (3) Lastly comes the question of funds. It has 
dearly to be borne iii mind in this connection that such exhibi¬ 
tions being altogether a new thing in the country, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to pay their cost, much less to be commercially profit¬ 
able ; and it would wreck the whole scheme to make them 
do so. They have to he carried out not as commercial under¬ 
takings, but as among the initial steps in the economic and 
technical instruction of tho people and with a view to encourage 
and help a new departure; and as such, their cost has to be 
cheerfully borne, and borne partly'f l ) by private philanthropic 
and patriotic enterprise, as'represented by associations and 
individual patrons, partly (2) by. the Local .Boards which 
coaid, if they chose, within their'discretionary powers of ex¬ 
penditure, give grants out of their funds for.the purpose, and (3) 
by flie Provincial Governments. The duty of Government in 
this regard is clear. The Famine Commissioners recommend 
grants”of pecuniary aid out of the Imperial treasury ( Rep. 
VoL 11 p. 176 ), and there is the “ Famine Insurance Grant ” at 
the free disposal of Government from which no more appropriate 
grants can be made than to help such educational undertakings. 
On the question of cost it may be added in a general way 
that it can always lie kept within convenient limits-by restrict¬ 
ing the ground and scope cf operations of such exhibitions. . 

18. Such briefly in rough outline is the scheme of In¬ 
dustrial .Exhibitions suggested for the consideration of the Con¬ 
ference. ' Whatever the difference of views on points of detail, 
the central idea of the scheme,'it is earnestly hoped, will com¬ 
mend itself to the approval of the Conference. 
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M0U6HTS ©N THE CALCUTTA 
EXHIBITION ©F 1906.* 



[By Rao Bahadur Ganesh V kn rates fi Joshj, Poona.] 

The forthcoming exhibition is the fifth of its kind in con¬ 
nection with, and under the auspices of the National Cogress, and 
it was here in the Metropolis of British India that the fruitful 
idea was first conceived, and the first exhibition held in 1901. 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, Madras and Benares have since had their 
turns; and now the institution comes back to the home of its 
birth with added strength and vigour, and promises to give us 
this year a display of Indian arts and industries richer and 
grander by far than ever before. It has the support and 
patronage of the Government of India, and Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy, who has more than once expressed his hearty sympathy 
with the movement and its aims, has kindly consented to open 
it in person. 

The occasion is thus one of unique interest and importance 
and I submit, it behoves us to consider whether the time is not 
•come for taking a forward step in the matter and initiating a 
new scheme of action with a view to increasing the use¬ 
fulness of the institution. 

Even as at present arranged, these exhibitions undoubtedly 
serve a most useful purpose. They help once iu a year to 
gather up the scattered threads of the nation's industrial 
activity, and presenting in one panoramic view the results 
achieved, supply a standard by which to gauge the country’s 
economic advance. They further convey an idea of the bound¬ 
less wealth of national resources we possess, the low stage of 
development we have yet been able to reach, and the practically 
limitless range and scope that exist for fresh efforts. New lines 
of advance suggest themselves to the inquiring mind, and new 
vistas open up before it on all sides of possible development. 
From another point of view, these annual displays serve to 
popularise a knowledge of the country's products, promote & 

° Though this Paper refers to the Exhibition of 1906, it contains 
many valuable and practical suggestions and hence it has been published. 
—Industrial Conference Ofilioe (1907), Amraoti. 

This paper tvas presented to the Indian. Industry Conference held 
at Calcutta in December 1906. 
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^iilcr appre (nation of* their value and a more liberal patronage 
at the bands of.-U<f public. Jbey also.enceura^e on the part 
j v.. _ k --' nflfWa fn higher leveiB of 


at tire nancis oy uw puuug. t 

of the workers energetic efforts to reach higher levels of 

• excellence. ' * 

fhese are all Valuable results, but, to my thinking, the 
time lias arriv<id*Vheu we may aim higher and inaugurate a 
- new line of advance with a'view to • secure for tbe general in¬ 
dustrial life of the country,,a larger and fuller measure of 
advantage from these annual exhibitions than is at preseufc 
'attempted.-'Broadly speaking, the'exhibitions are intended 
chiefly- to stimulate on the one side th & expansion of trade, u\ 
Indhiji articles, and? 720*0 extended developments ; and it seems 
desirable and necessary that the stimulus that thus comes from 
. them in these two directions should hot be a passing or a tem¬ 
porary,’but a continuing and perlhauent stimulus steady aud 
vieorOus, and operative over g. wide and widening area'of in¬ 
dustrial effort-, and on a carefully arranged plan so as to 
* economise time, effort, and expense, &c. 

• -in - this connection, I would ' request reference to Govern¬ 
ment of India Resolution No 239 in the Department oj Revenue 

■ZiZSture, Calcutta) th, M 883 d«,l- 

ine with the subiectof Museums and Exhibitions and sketching 
out in'broad outline a plan of action the Government of India 
-desired to be adopted in order that they might he made effect¬ 
ively, to fulfil the purposes for which they were intended. 

These purposes are 

(A) 'Promotion of Trade in Indian products ; 

, and 

1*' (Q) Improvement: of art and other manufactures. 

As- regards stimulus^ to Trader— 

Government deem it desirable (1) that a permanent sample 
collection of commercial products of each province should bo 
formed, -and continuously' maintained at some central place 
within-the province, (2) that one or more complete sample 
collections of the commercial products of all provinces should 
Wt formed at the Presidency Towns which form the principal 
tradin'# ports in India > ' (3) that a full description of the uses 
to which each product can be put most be supplied; aud 
-f;bat some means should be taken at each exhibition of 
ascertaining the best way in which Indian products can be 
pushed into further notice in the commercial world. 
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'Museums-Ue&X, Provincial and Imperial—should 
serve as Trade Museums each with a sample collection and a 
snp ply-room—only duplicate of the samples maintained—to 
be supplied to the public. These museums would further be 
useful in another way. 


As it is, collections of exhibits for these exhibitions cost 
much lime, trouble and expense. As soon as an exhibition is 
over, these are usually sold, given away or otherwise disposed o • 
And on each fresh occasion, the collections are renewed, otic i 
an arrangement obviously involves waste. If these exhibitions 
are to be held year after year, side by side with the annual 
sessions of the Congress, it would be desirable that the collec¬ 
tions. once made should be maintained to serve as a nucleus to 
which additions might be made for time to time as require* 
and that a system of loans and supply should be arranged under 
which collections of exhibits could be made for exhibitions at the 
least expenditure of time, trouble and money . 


There is already such a store of Indian articles formed at 
Calcutta in 1901. Only it requires enlargement, and re-orgam- 
sation on the lines of a commercial museum. Similar stores 
should be formed at other provincial centres and it is necessary 
to have one Imperial or Art Indian Museum for the products ox 
all the different provinces. 


As regards descriptive catalogues or hand books relating to 
the more important of Indian products,—Dr. Watt’s Dictionary 
of Economic Products is a most useful and comprehensive work 
of reference, and brief notes based on this might be prepared 
and published under the direction of the Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee both in English and in the principal Vernaculars of the 
country. 

Further, as to inquiries regarding extensions of trade —it 
would seem, they can best be conducted by the ministry of 
Commerce and Industry—in consultation with the mercantile 
community, and the results published for general information. 
Usually it is the business of exhibitors to make such enquiries ; 
but in the existing circumstances of the country Government 
' recognises ( para, 7 ) that the duty of bringing a knowledge 
of the value of Indian products or manufactures before the com¬ 
mercial public initially devolves upon Government Officials. ” 


As regards stimulus to improvement and neto development - 
the point may be considered with reference to : 
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( 1 ) Agriculture. 

( 2) Ordinary manufactures anti 
( 3 ) Art manufactures. 

' * ( 1 ) Agricultural products :— 

Much might be done at these exhibitions to get the farmers 
to appreciate the value of superior products and superior 
'! methods of production, and the use of superior implements and 
' artificial and other manures, and supply them with useful in- 
- "formation about agricultural points, cattle breeding, sheep 
rearing, fodders etc. Something also may be done to encourage 
trial cultivation of new products. 

As regards Forestry, there is great ignorance ; and private 
•' plantations are on the deeliue. The exhibition of various kind? 
of wood and -timber— and other forest produce gums, resins, 
tans, etc.—with a few good lectures arranged on the subject 
. •' would awaken interest in branch of industry at present utmost 
’ neglected. Cheap leaflets in the vernacular would be of use. 

' * ,f.’ PastHkeS .—Wool is a .pastoral product of great import- 
' ance. \^e have 43 million heads of sheep aud goats in India 
and vet there is little of wool or goat’s hair that is of com¬ 
mercial value. - The wool that we send out is imported wool— 
imported for the most part from Persia, Afghanistan etc. 
Useful information might be supplied to the villagers on these 
and .other kindred' points. 

( 2 ) Ordinary manufactures :— 

' • IVe have as vet but few such of any importance—excepting 

-cotton and jato-»'~ Here the aim should be to stimulate new 
-(ievelopraeuts'. Government is aware of this and proposes that 
• * “ ntiho time of ^exhibition some assistance can bo given by 

collecting samples of foreign manufactures , by providing in- 
■ fofmafctOn as to the method employed in manufacturing them and 
jjv subsequently conveying such information to the native 
' man ufacturers 

'* I submit each year one or two industries might, be selected 
> ■ . - iu regard to which India possesses special advantages, but 
which'ftt present do not exist or if they do, require improve¬ 
ment and development e. g. sugar refining, oil pressing, glass 
making. v'<)/psr manufacture, the making of china-ware &c. And 
" I woubysuggest the employment of specialists, whose duty it 
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lectures. 


to visit the different provincial centres and disseminate^ 
edge of these things among the people by means of 


There is the largest scope for such an effort in regard to 
mining and minerals. The mineral production of India :i» 
increasing every year; but the Indians have but little sh ire in 
it. The minerals .are usually among the exhibits at these 
exhibitions. But it is desirable to have mining machinery also 
shown. Lectures, too, on the subject ; say by such an ac¬ 
complished mineralogist as Dr. P. N. Bose, will be oi the 
greatest value analogous to those arranged by the Agricultural 
Department. Cheap hand-books are needed for popular use 
describing each mineral, its places' of occurence, and the uses, to 
which it cau bo put. [Mr. Hadi, Assistant Director ot Agri¬ 
culture, United Provinces, it is understood, will be on special 
duty at the exhibition in connection with sugar retiniug. May 
lie not be invited to visit the other provincial centres and 
arrange a course of like demonstrations and trials ? So, also, 
it raav be suggested that Mr. P. N. Butt, Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent, Government Survey of India, might be invited to 
undertake a similar function in regard to mining in India]. 


(3 ) Art manufactures 


These manufactures are the glory and pride of the country- 
Here is this field of artistic work—whether it is silver filigree 
work or enamelled work, carved ivorv or wood and stone carv¬ 
ing—we have uo formidable competition to face, and yet for 
want of a sufficient demand for such articles our arts are declin¬ 
ing. Government is most anxious that some vigorous effort 
may be made to revive and develop them. In the resolution 
above quoted, this branch of the subject receives special con¬ 
sideration. 


Government proposes 


(1) The formation of Local Museums ah places of art 
manufacture, and 


(2) The organisation of local committees composed of 
officials and Indian gentlemen who take an interest in the 
question to manage the museums. 


(3) The establishment of Provincial Museums and pro¬ 
vincial committees. The object being i{ to secure the best 
samples of art manufactures for each local committee and to pro- 
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W9 committees with such notice or information asThey~ 

>tfy be able to give in connection with the art manufacture con¬ 
cerned in each ease.” These provincial committees should take 
tne utmost pains to obtain or select the best samples produced 
at each place of manufacture. 

. r securing of the co-operation of foreign museums 

witn the assistance of the Imperial Government the authorities 
or continental museums are prepared to extend such co-opera¬ 
tion, and collections might be formed at these museums of the 
finest specimen of Indian art-ware. 


These collections at the foreign museums would serve as 
a link between India and foreign markets in regard to these art 
manufactures'. 


(*>) Suggestions to be invited from specialists in Europe 
and America as to in what ways the existing Indian Art work 
could be made more serviceable for European requirements and 

4"\.r i‘L A i. ».v«iM A m. -w _ ^ Jl I *1 * H 


iJiUlS borviuettuit* ior IWG 

otherwise acceptable in foreign markets. 


Something has already been done in all these directions * 
sample collections have been made at more than one Provincial 
centres, but we need a more regular and extended organisation 
oi effort on these lines with a view to ensuring more effective 
assistance in this important matter of revival and improvement 
of Indian Art work. 


To these I would add the following further suggestions :— 

( i ) The Eastern markets are worth trying in this con¬ 
nection and samples of Indian Art-ware might be advantageously 
introduced to the notice of the commercial public. The co¬ 
operation of the Governments of Japan, China, Korea, Persia, 
and Turkey would he valuable. 


(2) Moveable exhibitions of Indian Art work might be 
planned out in foreign countries in order to promote a wider ap¬ 
preciation of its intrinsic merit and commercial use. 


(3) The Government of Lord Ripon in their Resolution 
of 1S83 were disposed to entrust all this work to the Department 
of Agriculture—as being the only department then available. 
Now, however, wo have one new ministry of Commerce and 
Industry and I would suggest that a special bureau of Indian 
Arte might be organised to work under the direction of that 
department and to advise and assist Government in carrying 
out practical measures in reference to this side of Indian In¬ 
dustrial Development. 
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a bureau exists in Austria, and the valuable work ti 
ag is well-known. Cannot something be attempted m 
India onthe same lines? 

The suggestions respectfully submitted for consideration 
thag be thus summarised 

the provin- 

one central 


(1) The formation of Trade Museums at all 
cial centres and in the Presidency towns, as also 
museum for all India, 

(2) The publication of discripfciye catalogues aud hand¬ 
books both in English and the principal Vernaculars regarding 
the more important economic products and manufactures of the 
country. 

(3) The institution of special inquiries in the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Industry at each exhibition with a view 
to ascertaining the requirements of foreign trade in Indian 
articles. ^ 

(4) Collection of samples of foreign manufactures and 
supplying information in relation to them—the methods of 
manufacture and the machinery employed—to the native manu¬ 
factures ; one or two industries to be selected for such treatment 

at each exhibition—industries for which India possesses special 
facilities. 

Much work has to be done on the same lines in regard to 

mining. 

(5) Request to Government this year to place Mr. Hadi 
and Mr. Butt on special duty, one in connection with sugar¬ 
refining and the other in regard to mining, who should visit the 
various Provincial centres with a view to dissemination of a 
knowledge of the newer methods amongst the people. 

As regards Art work, organisation of 

(a) Local Museums and lot the centres of art manu- 

Local Committees ) facture. 

(b) Provincial museums and \ with a view to a comprehen- 

Promncial Committees ) sive effort. 

(c) Moveable exhibitions —In foreign countries with a 
view to promote a wider appreciation of Indian Art work. 

(d) The formation of a bureau of Indian Arts under the 
direction of the ministry of Commerce and Industry to have the 
•care of all this work. 
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BRIEF NOTE ON SftTHRH HMD 
ITS INDUSTRIES.* 
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[ By Kao Bahaduh G. V. Josbi, Satara.. ] 

& afar a is a district of the Bombay Division. It lies at the 
Western limit of the Deccan upland between 16° 15' and 18° 
10' N* Lit. and 73 45' and 75° 0' E. Long. It has an area of 
4,825 sq. m. and a population of 11,46,559 souls, or about 
238 to the square mile. It is divided for administrative 
purposes into 11 Talukas and has 8 towns and 1,335 villages. 

The district is a district of considerable resources . It was 
at one time a blessed tract of varied industry and plenty, but is 
now the home of a sinking and struggling population. 

The population siuce 1872 shows a serious decline. The 


Census Years 
1872 
1881 
1 1891 
1901 

Popul. in 1872 
Normal increase at 
1 p. c. per year ,..3*18 


Population, 

10,62,121 

10,62,350 

12,25,989 

11,46,559 

..10,62,121 


13-80 lakhs. 

By census of 1901, 11*46 ,, 


Loss since 1872. 2*34 lakhs 
23 p.c. 

Leaving out Government 
population according to occupation ( by the census of 1901 ) 
as under:— 


variations have been as per mar¬ 
gin. Assuming the normal in¬ 
crease at 1 p. c. per annum, the 
loss of population in the zilla 
during the 30 years from 1872 
to 1901, was about 2\j4 lakhs 
or 23 p. c. Increasing poverty, 
famine, and plague have had 
their effect. There could be no 
sadder or more eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the trials and suffer¬ 
ings of the chequered period. 

service &c. the distribution of 


is 


Nos. 

A. Professions ... 12,704 

B. Commerce, includ¬ 

ing transport ... 8,493 

O. Industry ..J,35,089 

D. Agricultural and 

pasture ...8,32,842 

E. Labour . 50,109 


12 

73 

4* 


Partially agricultural 17,941 


This note was submitted in 
fcrence Office, Amraoti. 


P. G. The population is 
l’l thus almost exclusively 
agricultural . The shij>- 
wreck of non-agricul- 
tural industries, is all 
but total. Some of the 
old traditional crafts 
still survive, but only as 
subsidi ary rural occupa¬ 
tions, subserving local 
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Sataba and Its Industries. 

We have here no mills or factories and no important 
art-manufactures of any kind. 

A few Census figures regarding male workers under these 
heads of occupation may be of interest. 


1,487 

471 
3,680 
2,182 

D. Cattle breeder** 

and dealers. 7,052 
Shepherds and 
Goat-herds.. 4,603 

Farm servants. 1,075 
Field labourers. 13,968 
Land-holders, 

&c. 2,41,857 


. Money lend¬ 


C* Cotton weav¬ 

C. Workers in 

ers 

674 

ers ... 4,688 

iron.&c. . 

Pleaders ... 

90- 

Wool weavers, 

Workers in 

Doctors ... 

178 

... 1,183 

brass, <fcc.. 

Actors, &c. 

131 

Rape, sacking, 

Shoe-inakors. 

Petition Wri- 


not makers. 3,552 

Potters 


tera 


286 


13. General mer¬ 
chants ...1,464 
Grocers, &e.2,675 
Shop-keepers, 
&c... 54 

Cart owners. 301 


Oil pressers. 2,121 
Brick and tile 
makers... 1,123 
Bangle mak¬ 
ers... ... 813 

Workers in 
Gold, &c. 2,096 


A.—Agriculture.. 

The Zilla is a fine agricultural tract. It has a rich soil, 
a healthy tropical climate anti a splendid irrigational supply. 

The soils are of three classes, rod in the hills, black and 
light in the plains. The black soil, found in belts along the 
rivers, is most widely distributed in the Kristina valley, making 
it the richest garden and dry-crop land in the s&iila. The red 
soils of the valleys yield most of the rice the district produces. 

The climate is a tropical climate favourable to varied cul¬ 
ture. The seasons are regular and uniform and extremes of 
heat and cold are unknown. 

The rainfall is about 43 inches, and the number of rainy 
days varies from TO to 50. There are the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, to which the Deccan is exposed. The zilla, however, 
has irrigational facilities , which if properly availed of, would 
make it one of tlie best watered tracts in the Presidency* On 
the West, it is flanked along the entire length by the Sahyadri 
range, and beyond them the Ratnagiri and Kolaba districts. 
The rainfall in the Konkan zillas ranges over 100 inches in 
normal years—the whole of which admits of being impounded 
on the Ghauts with a view to irrigating the low-lands on the 
East. The rivers are the Krishna, the Mnua, the Nira and 
their feeders. 
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W/The forests cover an area of about 4-5 lakhs of acres 
htaxn valuable timbers, siesu, teak, sandalwood, &c. 

The Zilla is at presentpassing through a severe phase of 
agricultural depression . 

The past 15 years have been trying years for the agricul¬ 
turists, years of deficient or irregular /ainfail. Since 1890-91 we 
have had no good harvest. Famine conditions still exist. The 
famine of 1899-1900 was the worst in the century. Last year, 
again, we had a virtual famine, the cropped areas , the cropping, 
the agricultural stock , all exhibit a serious falling off. 


Net cropped 
Year, area in lakhv 
of acres . 


Agricul¬ 
tural 1888 9 
stock. 


1901-2 


Land Revenue. 


1888-9 ... 17*71 Cattle. 622,099 444,361 (a) 

1890- 1 ... 17 98 Horses 

1891- 2 ... 17*21 and 

1892- 3 ... 16*89 Ponies 

1893- 4 ... 16*42 Sheep; 

1894- 5 ... 15*95 Carts, 

1895- 6 ... 15*86 Goats. 

1896- 7 14*93 Plotighs 49,174 

1897- 8 ... 15*29 

1898- 99... 15*22 

1899- 1900 14*31 A serious decline in a, b, 

1900- 1 ... 14*62 c, d; under a and f, the 

1901- 2 ... 14*89 normal increases have al- 

1902- 3 ... 14*92 most disappeared. 

1903- 4 ... 14*85 

1904- 5 ... 14*44 

1905- 6 ... 8*83 - 


1888-9. 
Lakhs of Rs. 

15,018 8,010 (b)Khalsaland 12*18 

371,490 271,<>19 ( c) Judi on alien- 
22,098 21.802 (d) ated land 3*20 

81,899 110.469 (e) - 

50.224 (f) 15*38 

1903-4. 

Khalea 15 62 
Judi or Quit- 
on Inams rent 4*23 


' 19*85 

Net increase during 
the period 

Rs. 4,47,161 
or about 29 p. o. 


of which 7*72 failed 

to mature An increasing State 

The falling off in demand on the land on a 
declining agriculture—has 
added to the ryot’s diffi ■ 
at l ties. 

An increase of *15 only 


cropped areas below 
1890-1 and 1904-5. 
—S'54 lakhs of 
acres , 


Occupied area. 
1888-9 ... 2M6 

1904 5 21-31 


This year, the agricultural outlook is much better, A 
few more such seasons, and the present depression will have 
passed away. 

The permanent features of the agricultural position as we 
find it in the zilla, may be thus sketched. 
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8ataka akd Its Ihbubtkihs. 

6f Area' in'acres Occupied area Area available for 

ltlages, in lakhs. in lakhs of men. cultivation. 

Khaim ' f 005 .&•70 17-81 18,53^acres in Khalsa 

Alienated ... 393 '0-21 3-54 villages. 

— —~~ ' 735 alienated. 

,1,358 30*91 21*32 —r- ' 

. . ' 0 , -~— i'9,^67 acres. - 


No. and Extent of holdings :— 

Govt. 

X (Jnder and up to 5 acres.., 12,674 

2 Over 5 acres up to 25..25,571 

3 „ 21? „ 100.. 16,703 

i % r 120 ' 500.. 1,875 

5 ' 500 ... .. IB 


Inanr. 4 
.5016 
7,457 
3,116 
603 
49 


r 


Total...56,841 17,041 


Acres, b. acres. 
Average ajpea oi a holding...24-27 20 




Land holders and iheir'fcenants/census 1891) ■ 
Land occupants not cultivating* ... 3C y 615 

^', ,, , cultivating' ... 669,425 

„ loupe's of villages ... ... 3 

Tenants and sharers cultivating'' ... 93,453 

government a^ssment.— 

’ Khalsa lands ... ♦Rs. 15*62 lakhs. 

Judi rent on Inam „ 4*28 „ 

y 

,* -j* 


Total IK" 19-85.lakhs. 


The system of 
agriculture bold- 
'jitg is mostly petite 
culture.. Over 70 
J>. c.- of the hold¬ 
ings average 25 
acres and under! 
The large estates 
are rare. There is 
much sub-letting 
in this 7,ilia as else¬ 
where. 

The prevailing 
system of tenure 
is Ryotwari. The 
Mirasi tenure does 
not exist, except 
in here and there 
\\n alienated vil¬ 
lage. 


^Average in Khals,a villages 


per 

JEts. 


x* Inam...^ V ... 

Per acre.in Khalsa Rtv'f-1-9. 

S 


holding 

27-7-8:'. 

25-0-0.' 


yf * ' 

Cultivation*— It is for the. most part subsistence fanning. 
is largely unmanured and exhausting s, ultivation. Fallowing 
extensively practised as a restorative method; even iua 
normal year as much as 627,281 acres urea is left iu fallow or 
30 p. c {e. g. iu 1902-3 )—21,19,495 total occupied area. 
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^/Rotation is understood bat not much practised. Jawari, 
Jajri and pulses occupy the major part of the cropped area 
year after year. 

Exhaustion of the soil —is fast proceeding. 

The available margin for extension of village is not over 
20,000 acres. 

And yet there is little that may be called intensive culti¬ 
vation—little agricultural improvement. 

The Crop yield— according to all accounts, is year by year 
falling away. 


under 


The cropping in 1902-0. a fairly normal year, was as 


laklis of acres. 


Jawari . 5-11 1 

Bajri ... ... 4-77 V 

Other cereals ... 2*12 ) 


acres 
12 lakhs 


75 p. c. 

Total up to 16*19 lakhs. 

Superior cropping—on a comparatively small area, less 
than 5 p. c. 

Cotton... ... ... — 10,488 acres. 

Sugarcane ... ... ... 11,178 

Tobacco . 8,386 

Garden produce ... ... 9,741 

Wheat ... .. 38,425 

78.218 

Irrigation.— The total irrigated area in 1902-3 was 93,811 
acres, the net cropped area being 14,92,214 acres, or about 
6*7 p. c. 

The rest, of the cropped area was wholly dependent on the 
rainfall of the season —*93*8 p. c. 

The irrigated crops—were, Wheat ... ... 20,898 acres. 

Itice . 9,094 

Other cereals ... 34,582 

Other food crops ... 9,482 

Sugar-cane ... 11,127 

Other crops ... 27,567 

Total ... 93,811* 


0 There seems to bo some discrepancy in these figures, 
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tive: 0 to 8'jwrnas a maund, and though we have a forest 
of about jWTakhs of acres, no effort is yet made to supply t 
with a*"cheap supply of fuel. rpUrt * 


Kng 19,000 of double cropping. Of the irrigated cropping 
iree-quarters is inferior cropping, irrigated owing to failure or 5 
deficiency of the later rains. 

$Xanuve supply. —The cost of firewood is almost prohibi- 

- - ^ A ~ Q<'nM'> .nii •% tvin iiml n w .1 ill rtinv] i mil lintrfl n •f!liiiln|^ 

^ / themS 

,ui, u « uiiuvi. The cow-dung and otfier farm¬ 

yard manure is consequently for the most part burnt, and little 
is used as manure. Sheep folding is done on some smaller 
areas. Bab also here and there is to be met with. But such 
limited manuring apart, th o cropping of the district , generally 
speaking, is unmanured . 

Ploughing* —There is the deficiency of plough cattle. 
Oxen and lie-buffaloes 177,000 or 88,500 pairs, or a little over a 
pair per liol3mg. In the case of smaller holdings ploughing 
is dooe'iiy hired cattle. Good ploughing is rare. 

An (expanding population with a declining agriculture, and 
that,.too/in a tract where agriculture is the sole surviving 
industry and which is exposed to the uncertainty of the seasons, 
naturally finds the struggle for life harder every day There 
is practically no margin now left for extension of tilth; and 
intensive farming i# an economic necessity. 

Prominent among the causes of such agricultural deterio¬ 
ration ipaf be mentioned: 

■ * * 

1. Defective irrigation and water conservancy. 

2. Absence of manures. 

3. The. Ryof's diminishing resourcefulness —and his 
gnorance. 

A< regards irrigation .— 

*■** The irrigational equipment of the zilla is. as under:— 

' . (1) Government canals and tanks,—Mhasvad main-tank 
canal, Krishna canal, Bevari canal, upper Mari river works, 
Yerla river irrigation works and Chikbji canal—in all 7 works. 

'ff *,, . . ™ i , i ' rn ' ''The streams 

Capital ml tlayabout ... 50 lakhs of Rs. - ftre taken llot 

frsssr tooo , 

u,m ,,1004.5. XrfthoGhit," 



) Wells, htdkis ctc l 
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Fakka aud katclia together 26,946 in 1908-4 against) 

19,200 in 1892-3 ( Irrigating S6,0«£ 

1 V/»/»*•/>« rtr n. trille 


acres or a trifle 
over 2 acres each. 


Increase since 1892-3 6,740 


(3) There are about IS irrigating tanks — with an 
irrigated area of 155 acres. 

(4) Other Sources. — The Bandhmas—pakka 99, and 
kateha 6,316, temporary constructions for the season ==6,614> 
irrigating 35,433 acres or less than 6 acres each. In all irrigate 
ing 98,950 acres or 6'7 p, c. of ths cropped area . 

The Zilla lies on the 'east side of the ghauts, and has a rain¬ 
fall of about 43 inches. It is a plentiful rainfall for the crops, 
but it is uncertain. Sometimes scanty and often ill-distributed. 
Artificial irrigation is therefore one of the primary needs of the 
agriculture of the district. We have a splendid source of such 
irrigational supply in the rainfall of the ghauts— but it lies 
yet untapped. 

Much has been done in recent years in the way of well- 
sinking : some 6,000 wells have been newly sunk. But in a 
tract like this, such well-supply is necessarily meagre and can¬ 
not be depended upon. The geological formation is trappeau or 
basaltic, aud we have no underground reservoirs or water-bear¬ 
ing strata of certain occurrence. Well-sinking under such 
conditions must be more or less in the nature of a speculation. 
The irrigational capacity can only be small—say 3 acres at the 
outside to a well. The lift is most expensive ; and there is the 
risk of failure when the need is the greatest. 

Government Canals and old tanks go more or less on the 
faulty plan of catching up the supply when it is scanty and 
precarious. 

The Bandharas, now so few in the district—at one time 
constituted a most effective scheme of commercial irrigation. 
They served to impound the rainfall of the plains for agricultural 
purposes. At present the Patusthal assessment is heavy, about 
8-6 rupees per acre, and most of the old weirs are gone ; only 
100 remain ; the rest being temporary structures for the season, 
of use only for a couple of months or so after the close of the 
rainy season. 
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be situation of the Zilln is remarkable. It is divided by 
the Sahyadris from the coast districts of Ratnagiri and Kolaba 
on the west, where the rainfall is above 100 inches and is never 
known to fail. We have also on one side, on the east, a rain 
fall of over 40 inches. For a tract like this, to hat is needed is a 
comprehensive scheme of irrigational 'works . 

(1) To catch zip the rainfall of the ghauts at convenient 
centres, and pour it down on the plains : and 

(2 ) To bund up the fall on the plains by means of the 
weirs and utilise it for the lands. Storage ■works on the ghauts 
—with canals and distributaries, and bandharas all over the 
tract, would give us all the irrigation we should require and 
serve to,render the district immune to seasonal disasters* 
These weir.channel's would he all communal works—only the 
assessment on them requires lowering a good deal. 

Again, we must have a proper system of -water conserva ncy * 
As things are, streams, channels and runlets get silted up, and 
the waters spread, and flow on uselessly. Some arrangement 
would seem to be necessary for the removal of silt, and for the 
conservancy of these sources of irrigational supply. 

ManuriaL supply. —The ryot must have a cheap supply of 
fuel before he can be expected to use his farmyard manure for 
his lands. The Forest Department is providing such fuel 
reserves . Besides, the use of artifcial manures is necessary. 
The soil is milch exhausted, and some such dressing for a few 
years—necessary with State aid—is desirable. 

The Ryot's diminishing resources :™ 

1. Hi3 losses of crop and cattle during recent years have 
been crushing*. 

2. The enhanced demand ol the State on his lands, the 
enhancement by above 4*4 lakhs or 29 p. 6*., has added, largely 
to his difficulties and more than sweeps off all his savings. 

(3) His indebtedness is heavy . We have no means of 
ascertaining the extent of his existing debts. But we can’t be 
far wrong if we hike it that they average—generally speaking— 
about 10 times the assessment on the land—or say about 
Rs. 200 lakhsfor the district. Id 1904, his transactions are 
thus given in the Special Judge’s Report:— 
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Rs. 

"Value of Sale deeds ... 10-84 lakhs. 
„ Mortgage bonds ... 12-00 „ 

Simple money bonds. -22 „ 


(The District under 
the Deccan Agriculturists 
Relief Act of 1879 ). 


Total Rs. 23-06 lakhs. 


Tagai advances and agricultural loans also were gijen in 
former years. The balance outstanding at the eud of 1. -4 
was 10"82 lakhs. 


(41 We have here no agrioultural bank to give him cheap 
credit. 'He gets his money accommodation almost exclusive!} 
from the Sawkirs. Money Uncling is, however, on the old 
individual basis, and the interest charge is heavy, ranging front 
9 to 12 and 18 p. c. per annum. 

W Tl,.R,otl f not 

aiTlth)e )Zmm2 l > unfortunately . thing of the poet. 


(0) His illiteracy , his dense ignorance, is at the root of 
his misery and poverty . 

Satara district—Populations 11,46,559— 

literates=46,795—about 4 per cent. 
45,211 males. 

1,474 females.’* 

In Javli Taluka with a population of 25,S52 souls, we have 
persons knowing how to read and write—983 onl5 • 

1 (7) His system of cultivation is primitive and wasteful 

The Department of Agriculture does not yet send any 

itinerant teachers to teach him better methods. 

Two agricultural associations have been recently formed and 
are doing useful work 


(1) The Koyana Valley (Javli ) association, which is 
oimr its work with much vigour, and 


\ml itis proposed to establish a Co-operative Credit Society 
Aniltupram** andirons, however, such 


YY XV ii -- 

The Karad agricultural association. 


And . ^ ditions however, 

a J*vlt shortly- Uhder 0 g > enA oftheir 

teforc tboy ^ 

expected to exercise thrift. 


T^Te appearslo be a slight discrepancy in these tigur os. 
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Cattle are fast and seriously deteriorating, losing in size; 
^neitnd muscle, and our existing plough cattle, already in¬ 
sufficient in number, are less efficient for field work than ever. 
Some arrangement seems urgently called for with a view to 
improve their breed and increase their working power . The 
Veterinary Department ought to look to this, and ought not to 
lose a day. More grazing is also needed and for it we must 
look to the Forest Department. 

The agricultural needs of the Zilla may be thus summed 
up :— 

Extended irrigation on a better and more systematic plan 
by means of storage work on the Ghauts, with a network of 
distributary canals. 

Better mammal supply, including the use of artificial 
manures. 

Improvement in the Ryot’s position — 

1. The lowering of existing assessment on his lands. 

2. Relief for the burden of debts. 

3. Cheaper credit. 

4. A comprehensive scheme of moral education. 

5. Knowledge of better agricultural methods. 

6. Association—co-operative organisation—to help him 
in his work. 

Improvement of cattle, more grazing, and better breeding* 

Improved cultivation , Superior cropping . 

Stock-rearing . 

There is a good deal of uncultivable waste in the district, 
the area is 272,469 acres, which is not available for cultivation; 
but a considerable extent of it, including hill-sides, might be 
utilised as a grazing area. It lies outside the forest reserves . 
Stock-rearing ought here to thrive . 

Cattle-breeding —There is not much of cattle-breeding as 
such in this district as there is in Ivhandesh or Gujarat, °and 
what little we have is inferior. There is insufficiency in grazing 
and there is also an insufficiency of breeding bulls and bull- 
buffaloes. The number of such stud bulls has largely fallen 
off iu recent years. In 1892-3 we had 664 bulls, and 161 bull- 
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wvu/aloes=825 ; in 1901-2, there were only 3S4 bulls and 155 
bull-buffaloes=539, and for a total of JofJS villages' Ibis is, 
however, a branch of tlie agricultural industry which needs 
attention. Both the breed and the number of cattle urgently 
require improvement in the interest of agricultural efficiency. 


Horse-breeding .—The Man valley was at one time famous 
for its horses : but the industry is now almost gone and the 


number of horses and ponies in the zilla which was 14,012 in 

. ^ v • 1 . . A1 A a/ A ,'a/i n // /i/w /i / A />» 


1892-3, is now only 8*010. Cannot anything he done , with the 
help and support of the military authorities to revive interest in 
the work $ 

Bearing of sheep and goats — 

Thera is still a considerable population dependent on this 

industry, over 15,000, In 
10,231 mm ..*. 

4,784 
282 
194 


Shepherds and goatherds 
Workers in wool ... 
Wool carders #«• 
Wool dealers 


a 


Maratha times, we had 
fine breed of sheep and goats, 
and bur woollen industry 
was one of the most thriv¬ 
ing. Now, however, it is 
a declining branch of rural 
work Sheep are reared more for milk, meat and skin than 
for wool, and the breed is poor. The number has largely 


15,491 


1892-3—1901-2. 
Sheeps—371,490—271,019. 


decreased since 1892-3, owing chiefly 
to deficiency of grazing. There are- 
the forest restrictions, and there is 
little grazing available outside except wayside, tree and hedge 
vegetation. The yield of wool, too, is meagre—not even 2 lbs. 
■to the fleece, as against 4—5 lbs. in England and other 
countries. 


Sheep-rearing , however, for wool supply—deserves en¬ 
couragement. Babul reserves might be formed for the purpose 
on private waste lands or sheep-runs on the hill-sides. 

Qypsumi is found in abundance in the zilla, and is a most 
excellent manure for grazing lands intended for sheep. The 
grass so grown for the sheep is said materially to increase tne 
weight of the fleece. 

B.—Mining. 


The industry as such is iu this zilla non-existing . 

Formerly the Dharuds did some iron smelting, but owing 
to the want of fuel and owing to the cheapness of imported 
iron—it has entirely ceased. The Dharuds earn their living as 
labourers. 
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does not seem to be rich in minerals. We have 
Iron, Manganese, Gypsum and Copper and there is some pros¬ 
pecting too going on at present in the district. As regards 
Manganese the official report states ( vide Geol. Sur. Report 
Vol. XXXIII. part 2, p. 100):—“The manganese ores of the 
Mabableshwar, and Yeruli (18°-2' and 73°-54') plateau in the 
Satara district occur as concretions of Psilomelane in a small 
thickness oflaterite soil, resting on the Deccan trap. They 
never occur in sufficient quantity to pay for extraction, and have 
probably been formed by concentration of the manganese which 
all such basic lavas must contain.** The mineral c&n have 
no commercial value. 

As regards Iron, near the Sahyadris, in 20 villages of 
Javli, 30 of Patan and 3 in Valva, the ore is found in the 
murum or crumble trap below the laterite—and is found in 
plenty. There is, however, no coal in the district, a serious 
disadvantage. 

A suggestion may be thrown out. Iron smelting—and 
iron works might be started at some coast toion in the Ratnagiri 
collectorate, where we could get coal easily from Bombay, and 
iron ore might be mined in this district, and carted to such 
works—the cartage charge would not be heavy, and certainly 
not prohibitive. 

In Japan, there are such iron works, run at several places, 
for which the required supply of iron ore is received from 
China. 

For the starting of such iron works iu the Ivonkan, capital 
and enterprise are needed. The difficulties in the way are 
considerable, but could be got over. 

As to Gypsum, it is a fine manure ; it is in demand in 
some localities and there is no reason why it should not find 
a sale in the district itself, and it ought to pay to mine it « 

En passant , it may be suggested that we should ask, as a 
•necessary condition of practical effort iu this direction, that 
there should be a systematic exploration by an expert of the 
mineral resources of the zilla. We have had no such explo¬ 
ration yet. 

C.— Manufactures. 

' r ‘ ^ e in tlii8 zilla \ as elsewhere, a considerable number 
oi old traditional crafts giving employment to a considerable 

> v . - v * , , , ^ ' 1 . • ‘ v *jL v j$$*8 
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section of the population. They are, however, poor trade 
concerns and those engaged in thern^ earn but a precarious 
living. They are run, as of old, on the indivdual basis, and in 
some cases on a system of advances from the money-lenders^ or 
dealers, and without any special training or acquired technical 
flkill—Weaving, metal work, pottery, etc. 

We have also the following recently started :— 

Soap-making at Satara. 

Metal works at Satara. 

The Weaving, Dyeing and Trading Company at Wai. 

Match-making at.Dhome and Karad. 

While the old crafts have but a poor chance, these neiv 
beginnings are full of promise. They are yet in their first stages 
of growth, and it would be too early to speak of their position 
or prospects. 

It is, however, a pleasure to find that the new movement is 
under the supervision and guidance of a strong and repre¬ 
sentative industrial association presided over by Rao Bahadur 
K 'N. Patkah, M. A., and it would be of interest to watch the 
forward steps that might be taken along the new path under 
its auspices* 

It would seem, we had at the start best concentrate our 
energies on one or two selected industries for which the zilla 
affords special facilities. Sugar refining and oil-pressing (inter 
alia ) would constitute a good beginning. This is one of the few 
zillas in this Presidency which has considerable acreages under 
sugarcane . We have about 12 — 14,000 acres so planted. Under 
oil seeds, the area is at present about 75,000 acres. Fora 
sugar factory, the amount of capital required for machinery and 
plant and working, according to Mr. Jordan, a sugar expert, is 
Rs. 75,000. An oil-mill would also need a like amount ot 
capital. The capital, there/ore,for these two concerns would 
be 1$ lakhs , which ought not to be beyond the resources ot 
local enterprise. Absence of coal in the district is a serious 
drawback . But should we’be fortunate enough to have a tew 
storage works in the Ghauts for irrigational purposes, we should 
have at cur disposal an amount tor electrical power, which 
would meet all our requirements in the new effort. It is this 
energy that is being utilised to an increasing extent in _ 
and there is no reason why we should let it run to waste. 
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this opens up a vista of great possibilities of industrial 
development. But the one condition precedent is the construc¬ 
tion of such storage works on the Sanyadri Ghauts. 

The Assistant Secretary saw at Poona : 

Rao Bahadur K. R. Godbolr; and Messrs. N. 0. 
Kelkar and N. A. Deavid, and after questioning them 
obtained the following information. 

There are the following private or organised corporate 
institutions in Poona, where industries are carried on, and the 
proprietors or shareholders of which receive fair returns on then 
investments:—1. Reay Paper Mills; 2* Silk and Cotton 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (Mills near the Bail way Station) 5 . 
3. Sugar Factory at Mundhwa; 4. Deccan Brewery Works 
at Daoudi; 5. Metal Manufacturing Co., in Kasba Path; 
b. Chitra Shala in Sadasiv Peth; 7. Aloe Fibre Works m 
Sadar Bazaar; 8. Iron Foundries and Factories of Lari and 
Karanjkar for preparing sugar-cane crushing mills; Vic¬ 
toria Ice Company; 10. Ink Manufactories of Ghorp&de* 
Shinde, Tupe, etc. 

A local Gujarati merchant makes caps in imitation of 
Hungarian caps out of Swadeshi material. A large quantity 
of jaggery is prepared by the growers of sugarcane, and it is 
mostly, if not wholly, disposed of in the local market. Excel¬ 
lent ivory and blackwood combs are prepared at Poona, ihere 
are, too, a few small private pottery works here and there. 
Poona has three metal manufactories in which iron, brass and 
aluminium pots are made. At the Technical school workshop, 
private orders for furniture, etc., are executed. I he bilk and 
Cotton Manufacturing Co.’s mill turns out silk goods which are 
mostly exported to Burma. These include different varieties of 
.sarees, dhoties, pitambars, etc. The concern is heavily in¬ 
debted. The debenture holders and commission agents earn 
good profits, but not the shareholders, who have only latterly 
been getting a small dividend. A new Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving Mill is in course of erection. The concern has only 
been recently floated with a capital of lakhs and is a product 
of the Swadeshi movement. The Reay or Deccan Paper Mills, 
where paper of different varieties is manufactured, have only 
latterly begun to pay. The Mills were established in the time 
of Lord Reay, and enjoy some substantial concessions from 
Government in respect of the water-rate charged for the canal 
water used in their working. Till lately the only customers 
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of tne mill were the Government, but ns a result of the Swa¬ 
deshi enthusiasm there has grown up considerable public demanu 
for the paper of the mills; and at present the, mdlslmvefor 
sometime been working at high pressure. Some °t the local 
papers, including the Kesari, which has a circulation of nearly 
20,000, nse the paper of these mills. Lace Ivalabatu s 
made at Poona. All the lace turned out is consumod i locally. 
Handloom weavers use this lace in preparing bodice cloth ior 
women. Gha.mdas {iron pots) and ordinary brass pots and 
drinkinq vessels are made from imported sheet metal. Ike 
workers get enough to make a decent living. There are a few 
stone quarries near Poona. As the industries are most.y pur¬ 
sued by private individuals with a small capital, they are not 
thriving. There is scope for improvement if organised efforts 
are made. The small industries, at least some of them, have 
suffered not so much from competition, but probably because 
fashions have changed and the demand tor those particular 
kinds of articles ceased to exist. By making advances to 
artisans at low rates of interests, improving the appliances m 
use, imparting special instruction to the artisans, as ^11 as by 
the employment of power—machinery, the local industries m. j 
be considerably developed. 

Formerly there were wooden mills .used for crushing sugar¬ 
cane. Now for nearly thirty years, however, these have been 
displaced by iron crushing mills. Now almost all ha\e taken 
to the use of the iron mills. They were introduced by on 
Soobrao, a cooper-smith, who was a watch-maker. There arc 
two factories, one belonging to llamji Bari who » » 
caste, and the other also owned by an Indian, where thcve non 
sugar-cane crushing mills are, made. They are made out o, 
iron things like sleepers etc., and are sold at irom Ks. o0 , 
its. 200 each. Well-to-do cultivators buv these, mills and t 
them to others, in their villages who are thus able to use them. 

At present hides and skins and tallow are exported in their 
raw state. Tallow could he made into soap locally. 

The following Banks are working in Poona city and paying 
dividends to their shareholders at from 10 to J 2 T e ^ nt 
per annum :-Bauk of Bombay, Poona Branch; Deccan Bank, 
Mercantile Bank; Poena Bank. These banks get^large • 
posits at from 34 to 5 per cent per annum, and lend money 
at rates varying from 6 to 12 per cent per annum. Twomt 
the banks finance two industries, xhe Deceaa he s 
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loney to the Gadag Cotton Mills Co* and the Itea^ 
"Mill, and the Poona Bank to the Cotton and Silk Mill. 
It must be stated that the organisers of the banks are also the 
organisers of the industries. 

At present there are four educational institutions in Poona 
city where elementary technical education is given and manual 
work taught:—1. the workshop attached to the College of 
Science, Poona; 2. the Jubilee Municipal Technical School; 
3. the class for manual training in the New English School; 
and 4. the Carpentry and Smithy classes in the Punch Howd 
Mission Schools. Private factories also offer scope for apprentice¬ 
ship. The instruction given is mostly practical. There are 
Drawing classes attached in almost all the schools. The 
'College of Science prepares sub-overseers. 

Three students have been sent to Japan-one for learning 
Photography and allied businesses ; one for learning Match¬ 
making ; and one has gone as Baroda State scholar for learning 
Mining and Metallurgy. The first two have been sent 
privatoly bv their own guardians, and have only completed their 
secondary course. The third is a B. A. and will have to serve 
the Baroda State for ten years. 

Mr. G. B. Athavale is an expert in cutlery who learnt his 
business in England and America. He was in the Miraj State 
workshop.as Cutlery Manufacturer. But the Chief of Miraj is 
said to be unwilling to invest a large sum in the concern, and 
Mr. Athavale has accordingly gone over to Poona to see if he 
could induce some capitalist to go in for the cutlery business on 
a large scale by investing, say a lakh of rupees in it. 

Mr.*Shejwalkar, a physician by profession, knows the art 
of calico-printing and has a small concern in his charge. He 
employs only manual labour. His chief difficulty is that nobody 
is prepared to finance him. Since the Swadeshi movement has 
caught popular fancy, however, he has been faring better. At 
present- he sells his cloth through the manager of the Chitra 
Shala Press. 


There is another person, an artisan by caste, who is making 
umbrellas cut of Swadeshi materials, except for the steel wire 
which is imported from England and the stick which is imported 
irom Java. He was formerly employed in the Telegraph 
Department. He is a .mechanical engineer himself, though he 
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not passed the examination. He has succeeded fo bis* 
experiments, and is now fitting up his factory. Business will 
be commenced very soon on a commercial scale, and he expects 
to turn out umbrellas at the rate of one hundred per day. For 
the present he is working with his own capital; but as demand 
increases he intends to convert the business into a joint stock 
concern. Those who have seen the umbrellas say that they are 
as good as Japanese ones, while they will be sold at a slightly 
lower price. There is a Swadeshi co-operative stores. There is 
another Swadeshi Stores in Budhwar Peth, under Mr. Krisandas 
Vishnudas, where all Swadeshi goods, and cloth and stationery 
in particular, are sold at cheap rates. Of Swadeshi stationery 
shops there are many. Besides country-made articles are sold by 
almost all the shopkeepers larger in quantities than before. 

In a pamphlet entitled u Industrial Activities in Poona ?? 
which Bao Bahadur K. R. Godbole, b. A., tf. c. e., has 
published and from which some of the information given 
above is taken, it is stated that a Metal Manufacturing Co., a 
Dye Co., t'wo Pencil factories, a Saw Mill Co., two Flour Mills 
worked by water power and steam power respectively, Oil 
Presses, and a Spinning and Weaving Co., worked by water 
power, were all started at Poona at one time or another, but that 
fchey have all failed on account of some reason or other. The 
Reay Industrial Museum which was started on the 1st of April 
1890 and which was to comprise besides the Museum proper, a 
sale section, an export branch, and import branch, an informa¬ 
tion branch, aJLibrary and a Reading Room, is now in a decadent 
condition. And the Industrial Association of Western India, 
which did good work in the first few years of its existence, 
according to Mr. Godbole, fallen into a moribund condition. 
Mr. Godbole urges, as steps that can be immediately taken at 
Poona to further the cause of industrial progress, the rehovation 
of the Reay Industrial Museum and the resuscitation of the 
Industrial Association of Western India. 

An important step in the history of Industrial Poona, is the 
early foundation of the Ranade Economic Institute of which the* 
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Mr. Q. K. Gokhale, is the Secretary. The 
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public have contributed liberally towards this project of wnich 
the objects are stated as follows :—“ ( a ) To collect all available 
information about past and present industrial undertakings and 
present and future industrial possibilities in India; ( b) to collect 
statistical, historical and other information about other countries, 
which is likely to be useful to the industrial progress of India ; 
(c) to publish from time to time reviews by competent persons 
of the Economic position, needs and prospects of India; (d) to 
send, as funds permit, scholars with good qualifications in Science, 
Engineering or Technical Arts, to England, Japan and other for¬ 
eign countries to learn the manufacture of those articles for which 
there is a plentiful supply of raw material in this country, and 
which might therefore be profitably manufactured, here ; ( e ) 
to provide facilities to such scholars, on their return to India, 
to enable them to demonstrate by experiments, on a small scale, 
that the manufactures in question can be profitably started ; (/) 
to advance in other ways the Industrial development of the 
country. ” 



INDIAN VERNACULARS AND 
UNIVERSITY REFORM,* 


The entire exclusion of the modern Vernaculars of India 
from the present programme of higher studies of the Bombay 
. s University suggests an educational problemconsiderable im¬ 
portance to the future of intellectual progress in .this country. 
J'n the accompanying Note on the Vernaculars oh India,-iLis 
attempted to state this problem as clearly and concisely as 
> possible, and to offer a solution. These ..remarks are'based on 
Beanies’ Comparative Grammar of the Modem. Arya'n Languages 
'of India (Introduction), Hoemle’s Comparative'Grammar of 
. the Gaudian Languages ( Introduction \ and Caldwell’s Com¬ 
parative Dravidian Grammar (Introduction"). 

’ * 

The modern Languages of India arc 13 in number, of 
which 7 belong to theSanskritic stock, and <3fo the Dra vidian. 
The Sanskritic group comprises Hindi, Bengali, Brija, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujerathi, and Marathi ; while Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, 
Mala} alum, Tulao, and Coorg are The members of the Dravidian 
\ family. 

2. The rise of these languages was almost synchronous 
with that of their modern European sisters. It was about the 
9th or 10th century that the' Sanskritic Vernaculars began to 
separate themselves from their parent classical, and assume 
their modem analytical form. Hindi, the most advanced of 
them, was the first to develop itself as an independent language 
by pasting away .the Sanskrit cumbrous system of inflexion and 
declension. Panjabi and G'uzerathi followed next in order, and 

v Marathi reached the analytical stage about the 12th century. 
Bengali and Brija, originally dialects of Hindi, separated 
themselves from that speech, the one about the 15th, and tjje 
• - ^ other about the 17th century, Litth> is bnown-about Sindhi. 

The epoch of development of the Dravidian group is un¬ 
certain ; but -Tamil, the head of the family, is believed to have 
been a full grown Vernacular long before the 8th century. ' 

3. The languages of the Sanskritic group cover an esti¬ 
mated area of 717,000 English square miles, and are spoken 

c This contribution appeared in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanika 
Sabha, October 1881. 
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illions of souls, as will appear from the table given 1 


§L 


J 


Language. 

Area in Eng. sq. 
miles. 

Population 
in millions. 

Hindi . 

Bengali. 

Brija . 

Panjabi 

Sindlii 

Gnjerathi. 

Marathi.. 

248,000 

90.000 

66,000 

60,000 

90,000 

50,000 

113,000 

60-70 

36 

5 

12 

2 

6 
13 

Total... 

717,000 

134-144 


Dr. Caldwell gives the following figures for the Dravidian 
family, including “ the Dravidian inhabitants of Ceylon, and 


Mauritius, and Pomerara” ( Page 41, Introduction). 

Language. 

Numbers. 

Tamil ... ••• ••• ••• 

14,500,000 

Telegu ... . 

15,500,000 

Oanarese... 

9,250,000 

Malayalum . 

Tulao ... •*• ••• 

3,750,000 

300,000 

Coorg ••• ••• ••• ••• 

150,000 

Total... 

43,450,000 


4, These languages are full-grown languages, each with 
its own Grammar and settled idiom, and are as thoroughly 
nationalized in their respective provinces as any of the modern 
languages of Europe. 
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5. Literature, in the sense of written works, we have Trf 
€il these languages, Siudhi and Tulao excepted. 

It must be admitted that our Indian Vernacular Literature 
has not had the healthy growth of the modern European Ver¬ 
naculars. During the greater part of the existence of our 
Indian Vernaculars, conditions essential to literary progress 
were unhappily absent, and the dark period of lawless mis-rule 
and chronic insecurity was not propitious for a vigorou literary 
start. Men’s thoughts were absorbingly taken up with the 
physical necessities of their social and political situation, which 
often left them no middle course between passive acquiescence 
in the tyranny of the ruling class, and open resort to physical 
force. The nations did not breathe freely, and in the oppres¬ 
sive gloom of the general situation there was little on which 
contemporary poetry would love to dwell, or of which con¬ 
temporary prose would leave a record. 

The Hindu races, however, though they were unable to 
resist the first shock, were not prostrated by it; Rajpoot, 
Maratha, and Jat chivalry nobly strove to resist the torrent, 
and the struggle called out all the best energies of the nations. 
The pulse of national life began to beat high, and in the end 
the Mahomedan tyrant learned to temporize, and respected the 
national feeling, and employed Rajpoot Governors ^nd Hindu 
statesmen to conquer and rule and settle the country. Serious 
thoughts and feeling were stirring in the national mind, and 
they found expression in the works of the representative men 
of the period. These two classes of works constitute our 
modern Vernacular literature of the early and later Mahomedan 
periods. 

It is at first the literature of a conquered nation, groan¬ 
ing under the weight of its burdens ; later on it is the litera¬ 
ture of a nation, which, though conquered, makes slow efforts 
to rise, speaking the language now of despair, now of patience, 
finally of Pope and defiance. For us it has a special interest 
as embodying the thoughts and sentiments of our immediate 
ancestors who nobly struggled, against heavy odds and for a 
long period, to maintain amidst the general wreck the traditions 
and aspirations of a happier and freer age—the nucleus of an 
independent nationality. The literature of this period must 
ever be to us an object of loving regard and care, whatever may 
be our view of its philological and other value. 
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all other coantriespv^rae fatbcr'than prase, '-was, 
ie first instance, the chosen" vehicle of expressio&f Whether, 
this choice was due to jiS'* melodious- "impressiveness or tradi- 
tioual veneration, wer^know ,aqfc? "hut. at a time when there 
were no printing presses in-tke’’country "to multiply, cheapen, 
and immortalize wori^wifen theje^as no system of national 
education to product rfiarge reading public, ^ when there’ were 
no public libraries with w^s available-dor general reference,,- 
when, in short, memory-lyta largely to-be trusted^ keep fresh 
sound notions in the popular mind^ if was well’, that it was so. 
Tjater on, when the more energetic nationalities, Maratha, Jat, 
Sikh, and Rajpoot, threw off’the yokehof conquest, and esta¬ 
blished independent states on the ruins of the Moslem power, 
literature aspired also to be more free and' diversified and 
popular in its scope and expression. , , 

Turning next to the several departments of literary acti¬ 
vity, the position of the Vernacular Literature of the pre- 
British period may be thus briefly sketched 

(a) Physics. We have no literature on this subject 
worth the name in our Vernaculars, if we except works in 
Tamil on Medicine, Alchemy and Astronomy, which appeared 
in the 16th and 17tb centuries. There was no advance in this 
direction in the country north of tho Tungabhadra. The Tamil 
country, however, having been long exempt from the blasting 
Semitic influences, could" show a normal advance. The Sittar 
school especially “ cultivated alchemy ( Ra,say ana ) as 
sedulously as the* Arabians. ” “ One of their numbers is said 

to have visited Arabia, and another refers to the Franks ” 
{ Vide Caldvell’s Grammar, Introduction, Page 146—the anti- 
Brahmanical cycle ). 

(5) Politics. There is at first a lamentable absence of 
works in this department. A deadening absolutist uniformity 
reigned throughout the land, allowing no room for argument, no 
scope for reason. Appeals might, indeed, nave been made at 
intervals and in various parts of the country to happier tradi¬ 
tions of a chivalrous or patriarchal age ; but in the absence of 
authentic records, we must suspend judgment. Later on as the 
nations recovered their integrity after the confusion of the first 
shock, there is perceptible progress in healthy activity. We 
commend to public notice in this connection Raja Jesvant Sing’s 
letter to Aurangazib on the Jezia, ( preserved at Kolhapur as 
Shivaji’s production, Vide Grant Duff, Vol I, page. 160). 
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itlier conceived and written by Jesvant Sing or Shivaji^ 
r is a remarkable political paper, a vigorous protest against 
tbe traditions of prostrate servility, and a powerful appeal to 
wiser and nobler precedents. It serves to show that the 
political spark was fully kindled in the nation. We might also 
mention the constitution of Shivaji, the statistics of his military 
organization and his hill forts, the exhortations of liamdas and 
the other Swarms, the short speeches of Maratha Sirdars in the 
great councils of Shahu, and the numerous state-papers written 
by our Maratha statesmen and generals to which Grant Duff so 
often refers in his work, and from which lie derives so much of 
his information. When published, they would form a con¬ 
tribution to our politico-historical, literature of no mean value. 


( c ) History. In this department we have a bright open¬ 
ing. Chamibardai, the Chaucer of Hindi, who lived at the 
court of Frithviraj, the last Hindu ruler of Delhi, at the end of 
the 12th century,, wrote a splendid epic, styled the Prithviraj 
Hasan, recounting the exploits of that monarch. Here also we 
may refer to a vast body of unwritten poetry of the hards of 
more or less historical value in Panjabi and Sindhi. Lastly, we 
have numberless Rajput Chronicles, and the songs of the 
Oharans and Bhats. No progress, however, appears to have 
been made by these Northern races beyond this stage of lyric or 
heroic historv- 


On this side of India, however, during the brief sun-shine of 
Maratha Swarajya ,, the Deccan mind awoke and for a full 
century and a half Maratha statesmen and generals, Maharashtra 
Pandits and poets, and religious teachers, and Chroniclers were 
recognized as the leaders of national thought and activity 
throughout Iudia. Bakhars were written, and Pow-adas and 
Lawanyas were composed, both interesting and useful to the 
student of Indian history. While no systematic effort has, as 
far as we are aware of, yet been made to save the latter, we are 
glad that the former are being collected and printed. It would 
be too soon yet to say what their merits are as historical works ; 
but wo may mention “ the story of the Panipat disaster, 1761 ” 
brought out by a Poona Society, which appears to be a fine 
work of its kind, whether we consider the touching simplicity o 
its language, or the fullness and connectedness of the narrative. 


Beyond these limits, our historical literature, properly so 
called, does not go. But love of history is natural to the human 
mind. From the spectacle of a general ship-wreck all rounds 
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^ynn^dring the earlier and darker period of Indian history 
tiirherl with relief to brighter and happier memories of a remote 
past. The Parana were largely drawn upon ; and versions of 
the Mababharat and Ramayana appeared in most of our Verna¬ 
culars. These versions have enjoyed great popularity and wide 
currency, as they eminently suited the wants of the age. Semi- 
historical, semi-religious, they at once satisfied the popular 
craving for history, and met 'the requirements of a decaying 
priesthood. We would particularly mention the following 
works :— 

The Ramayana of Tulsidas (1541-1624 A. D.) in 
Hindi. 

The Mababharat of Kasidas ( 17th Century ) in 
Bengali. 

The Pauramc works of Upendro-Bhanj (16th Century) 
in Brija. 

The works of Shridhar, Wamun, Moropant, Eknath, 

\mrifcrai, Ragbunath Pandit (1000-1800 A. D.) 
in Marathi. 

After these Pauranic works, we would notice chronicles 
of saints and devotees, such as the Guru-charitra and Malii- 
patihs Bliakti-vijaya. 

(d) In other departments, we have a copious literature in 
our Vernaculars. 

(1) Linguistic• Wa would mention the following :— 

Naunaya’s Telgu Grammar (12th Century ). 

Kesha va ? s Canarese Grammar (1170 A. D ). 

The Tol-kappiyam, a Tamil Grammar (10th Century). 

Sendimir’s Tamil Dictionary, styled Divakaran. 

[ Ah B .—These works show that, in the Tamil country, 
the languages took a healthy start under normal condi¬ 
tions. There are scarcely any standard works in this 
department in the Sanskritie Vernaculars, which have had 
a more troubled existence.] 

(2) Philosophical . 

[In the Tamil country, many philosophical works 
“in explanation of the Vedantic and Saiva Siddhant 
doctrines ” appeared in the 10th and 17th centuries under 
Pandya rule. ] 
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1. The Vethi-Verkai of Ati-Vira-rama, the poet king 
(1565-1605) in Tamil. 

2. Dnyaneshvar’s Dnyaneshvari (16th Century), and 
Mukteshwar’s and Waman’s works in Marathi. 

3. Din-Kris huadas’s Bhagvat-gita ( 10th Century ) 
in Brija. 

4. liamdasa’s Dasabodha (17th Century) in Marathi. 

[x\ r . B .—Our works in this branch yield to none in 
illustrative richness of thought and method of treatment.] 

(3) Moral. 

1. The Naladiyan by a Jaina in Tamil (12th Cen¬ 
tury). 

2. Vemana’s Moral Aphorisms in Telgu (14tb-15th 
Century). 

3. Din-Krishnadas’s Ilasu-Kalhola (16th Century) in 


Brija. 


4. Hamad asa’s works (17th Century) in Marathi, 
especially his Saimsa Atmarcma „ 

(4) Devotional. 

The literature under this head is abnormally copious* It 
is the literature of the great devotional movement, represented 
by Chaitanya in Bengal, Kabir in N, W. India, Tukaram in the 
Deccan, and Kamananda in Southern India. It is coloured all 
through by a gloomy view of human life, and a deep sense of 
man’s helplessness, and marked by a general tone of despair. 
As illustrative of the social condition of the period which 
induced such a view of man’s life on earth, it is historically 
invaluable. 

A conviction of helplessness seems to have settled on the 
national mind when no efforts availed against the prevalent 
evils. Despair of amelioration here by earthly means and by 
earthly agents seized on the national heart; prayers to earthly 
magistrates failed, and were naturally followed by prayers 
addressed to Heaven. These thoughts, being ventilated and 
purified by a strong religious current, which at such time 
always sets in, assumed, we believe, the form of devotionalisru 
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Life was not worth living ; and the prevailing senti¬ 
ment among the suffering masses of Indian peasantrv might 
not be incorrectly described in the touching words” of the 
persecuted Stoic of the declining Roman Empire, who cried 
“ Life would be intolerable, were it not for death I” 




“ Turn your thoughts from evanescent life here to eternal 
life liere-after ; turn away from the deceitful pleasures of this 
world to seek by acts of devotion true happiness in heaven ; rely 
on God’s help, resign yourself to His Omni-potent will; place 


Faith in Him; centre your mind and heart at the feet of 


Vithoba or Vishnu ; and then you shall be absolved from the 
thousand and one miseries of a second life on earth.”—this in 
short is the burden of the teaching of our great devotional* sfc 
writers. That this teaching became so popular ia a fact 
pregnant with meaning to the historical inquirer. In another 
view also these works are full of interest. They represent the 
vein of what may well be called the Hindu Protestant thought, 
a protest against tradition and ritual, and a recognition of the 
spirit as opposed to the letter of religious teaching. 


stion 


The 


following 


works may be mentioned in this conneo. 


(1 ) Chaitanya’s works in Bengali (14th Century ). 


(2) Tukarama, Ramdas, Dnyandev, Naindev, Ekuath, 
Shridhar, in Marathi (17th Century). 


( 3 ) Nabhji’s Bhakti-mala in Hindi ( 16th Century). 

Mauikya 
Century). 


(4) Mauikya Vacha-kshara’s Saira Hymns ( 14 th 


6. In the preceding brief sketch of our Vernacular 
Literatures, we have not taken into account, as said before, the 
publications of the British period. With regard to these, we 
would only remark that though they are not as original, varied, 
or good as they ought to be, considering the changed conditions 
ot the situation, they mark a decided and gratifying improve¬ 
ment both in tone and in style. The progress of the Bengalees 
is described as the most rapid and striking in all fields of literarv 
•ettort. In regard to Marathi, the progress has not been equally 
striking ; yet it has got a Dictionary and Grammar of its own 
m this period, and the Marathi literature of the British period 
consists of translations from the classical standard works 
especially the drama, a few histories, and biographies, medical 
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, some original compositions in dramatic and poetic 
■e, and prose essays on detached subjects, making in all 
about 1000 new works in all departments. 

7. Our modem Vernacular Literature would thus appear 
to be not only respectable but useful, and therefore worthy of 
the critical study of the Indian scholar; though it cannot 
compare either in quantity or in extent with the enormous 
development of the literatures of modern Europe. 

8. From the foregoing introductory remarks it appears : 

( 1 ) That our Vernaculars are not the crude dialects they 
are often supposed to be, but are as full grown languages as- 
any of modern Europe ; 

( 2 .) That they are spoken over wide areas and by large 
numbers, and are the perfectly nationalized languages of their 
respective provinces; 

(3) And that they have valuable and interesting lite¬ 
ratures. 

9. These are, In our humble opinion, very strong claims 
to their admission to the courses of the University. But their 
claims are unfortunately ignored in the present arrangements. 
No place is assigned to our living languages in the higher 
curriculum of the Bombay University, the candidate’s Verna¬ 
cular comes in only for the Entrance Examination, and even 
there only as an alternative language to a classical. The ex¬ 
clusion of our Vernaculars is thus almost thorough ; and we see 
its reflex effect in their un-natural and un-scientific dis-sociation 
from their parent classical, which is a notable feature of our 
present school and. college courses of study. Wherever Sanskrit 
is taught, the Vernaculars are not; wherever the Vernaculars 
are taught, Sanskrit is not.'* 

10. It is to this exclusion of the living native element 
from the linguistic courses of the Bombay University, as at 
present arranged, that we request special attention in the- 
following remarks. 

11. The question for consideration is, ‘ Is or is not this 
exclusion an anomaly and an evil ? 7 


°The Training Colleges alone form a remarkable exception, where 
Sanskrit is taught along with the Vernaculars. 
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^ We consider that it is both an anomaly and an evil, 

and we shall proceed to state, as clearly as we can, our grounds 
for this opinion. 

To begin,—( 1) Languages both ancient and modern* 
History, Mathematics and Physics are admittedly the chief 
factors of liberal culture: but no system of liberal training 
seems worthy of the name, that is not calculated to create and 
strengthen in the young mind a feeling of solidarity with the 
present, a feeling of continuity with the past, deductive 
accuracy of reasoning from generals to particulars, and a firm 
iuductive belief in the invariability of Nature’s Laws. These 
four co-ordinate branches of liberal study accordingly find, if 
w 7 e are not much mis-informed, ample recognition in the 
courses of the Universities of modern Europe." The Bombay 
University, however, takes a line of its own in opposition to the 
whole current of modern thought and progress, and, while 
allowing the claims of the last three and to some extent of 
ancient languages, all but excludes the modem languages from 
its schemes of higher studies. 

(2) As things stand, the only linguistic requirement Of 
the Bombay University consists of a knowledge of English and 
a classical. No other language finds a place as a necessary 
branch even for the special linguistic degree. 

Now, English deservedly holds a prominent place, as the 
language of the rulers of the land, as the language of advanced 
civilization, and as the language of communication between the 
East and the West. Without it, Europe would be a sealed book 
to us. So again, a classical, be it Sanskrit or its sister Persian, 
or any other, has a title to the place assigned to it in the higher 
courses, as the language of ancient thought and ancient civiliza¬ 
tion. A knowledge of both these languages is undoubtedly T>f 
great value to the University graduate. By his acquaintance 
with English, he is in a position to know how Europe thinks, 
feels, and acts ; by his knowledge of classical, he is able to read 
the thoughts and feelings of a remote past by which those of 
the present are directly or indirectly moulded and coloured. But 
we would respectfully ask, what means has our graduate under 
the present arrangements, of studying through their own 
literatures his brethren in other parts of the country, except 
through the at best imperfect and refracting medium of &- 
ioreign tongue ? We see none. 
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3) The poverty of modern Vernacular literature is 
sometimes alleged as a reason to justify the exclusion of the 
modern languages of the country from the curriculum of the 
University. Now, without denying the allegation of the 
poverty of modern Indian literature, we would submit? that so 
far from being a reason for their exclusion, it is a strong argu¬ 
ment for the admission of our vernaculars to the programme of 
higher studies. In this connection it is important to mark the 
difference between the vernaculars of a country and foreign 
languages ; for while we study the latter for the cultivation of 
our thought and sentiment, we learn the former to some extent 
for their own sake. 

Our vernaculars are a part of our national inheritance to 
which we have succeeded, they have been preserved in their 
present state by the energetic efforts of our ancestors, and we 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that it is our solemn , as it 
must be our loving , duty to hand them down to our successors 
improved and enriched, if possible, under the altered conditions 
of life under British rule, or at any rate unimpaired. We 
should, therefore, be extremely jealous of everything that 
impedes the successful cultivation of our Indian vernaculars. 
On this, if on no other, ground, we think we may justly com¬ 
plain of an arrangement which ignores their claims, casts them 
into the back ground, and prevents their due appreciation and 
critical study. 

(4) This exclusion of our Vernaculars, moreover, is opposed 
both to the letter and the spirit of bur Educational Charter, 
—we mean, the great Education Despatch of 1854, which 
strikes the true key-note of the whole question. In para 32 
of this Despatch we read :— u It would greatly encourage the 
cultivation of the vernacular languages of India, if Professor¬ 
ships should be founded for those languages, and perhaps, also 
for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. A knowledge of the Sans¬ 
krit language, the root of the Vernaculars of the greater part 
of India, is more especially necessary to those who are engaged 
in the work of composition, in these languages ; while Arabic, 
through Persian, is one of the component parts of the Urdu 
language, which extends over so large a part of Hindustan, 
and, is, we are informed, capable of considerable, development. 
The grammar of these languages, and their application to the 
improvement^f the spoken languages of the country, are the 
points to which the attention of these Professors should be 
mainly directed.” We commend this remarkable para of our 
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ha Chatta of higher education to the thoughtful attention 
of our readers* How sound is the principle it enunciates, how 
correct the conception on which it is founded, and with what 
telling force it speaks against the exclusion of our Vernaculars 
from the University course and their consequent dis-sociation 
from their parent classical®, we would leave the reader to .judge 
for himself without seeking to spoil the effect by any feeble 
comment of our own. 

13. These and such other considerations lead us to think 
that the exclusion of the modern native element from the higher 
University course is a wide departure from sound principles, 
and a strange anomaly in the 19th century. 

14. A study of the effects of this exclusion will convince 
the reader that the anomaly is not only not * beneficial^—which, 
by the way, were it so, would be its ample justification,—but 
positively—fatal to the cause of liberal education, fatal 
to intellectual progress, and fatal to the highest interest of the 
nation. We proceed to mention some of these:— 

(1) The study of classical 'language is deprived of half 
its interest and value, when separated from the languages of 
which it is the parent, for the philological connection of the 
two is thus wholly kept out of view. Sanskrit, for example, is, 
we think, studied in our schools and Colleges much niore for 
its justly valued literature than for its affinity to the seven 
Vernaculars which are spoken from the southern ridges of the 
Himalayas to the banks of the historical Tungabhadra. Some, 
we fear, do not even mark the connection, and are struck with 
surprise when its remarked that u Hindi is the eldest daughter 
of Sanskrit The classical grammars, again, on which so 
much time is spent by our students, are not put to much^ 
philological use in the elucidation of the forms and idioms of 
the living language! of the country. But what is worse, this 
enforced separation from their parent classical greatly retards 
the improvement of our Vernaculars, and prevents the growth 
of an expansive Vernacular literature. 

No doubt, a beginning has been made,—thanks to the 
patriotic exertions of our scholars,—in developing the Verna¬ 
culars both in their literary and philological aspects. But as 
far as we can judge from Government Reports on Publications 
in British India, ( Vide for instance the Report for Bengal for 
1877*78) we feel inclined to think that the start is not so 
vigorous as it might have been Under more hernial conditions. 
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.., v 2 ) The comparative study of the modern languages Ot 

India has hitherto been almost entirely confined to European 
scholars. But, we would ask, is this not a field of research 
peculiarly our own,—a field in which it is possible for us to 
attain to special excellence,—a field, moreover, in which our 
scholars like Vararuchi of the pre-Semitic period once distin¬ 
guished themselves so much? Our reputation, inherited, 
from a by-gone age, as lovers of grammar and philology, 
of logic and method, is indeed great; but it is painful to 
reflect how little we have done to sustain it, with our superior 
advantages during the three and twenty years which have elaps¬ 
ed since the foundation of our Indian Universities. Surely, as 
long as our modern languages are excluded from the scheme of 
higher studies, we see no reason to hope that many Dative 
scholars will ever be able to enter this field under a system of 
training which does not even’make a beginning in the study of 
comparative Philology. Native Hoemles and Caldwells must 
be rare phenomena under the present arrangements. 

( 3 ) Our Vernacular literatures, though cast in a peculiar 
mould in consequence of the exceptional circumstances attend¬ 
ing their development, deserve careful study for purposes both 
of philology mid history. We shall illustrate the point by 
remarking, without meaning offence to any of our University- 
graduates, that not even one in twenty of them knows, or has 
ever read, of the immortal works of Chand-bardai, Nannagee, or 
Ati-vira-rama. This being so, can it be thought strange that 
Indian History has not vet been studied in a philological or 
comprehensive spirit ? What else, we ask, can we expect from 
a system under which our students read more of Milton, Racine, 
and Goethe than of Ramdas and Tuknram ? 

( 4 ) However much we may deplore it, it is an undeni¬ 
able fact, that the gulf is widening by slow degrees between the 
educated classes and the masses in the country. Several causes 
might be assigned for it; but it seems to us not a little owing 
to the anomalous exclusion of oar Vernaculars from the courses 
of the University. While our University-men, trained under a 
system of linguistic studies, at ohce exclusive and uuhistoricai, 
disconnect themselves from the history of the country, the 
vernacular masses, who have little else to stand upon oxcept the 
traditions of the past,, set,their faces firmly against the. abstract __ 
lectures we read to them, feel no sympathy with our unhistorical 
descants on national degeneracy, and give us little help in our 
theoretical projects of reform. 
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_ , The Vernaculars of the country being excluded from 

all higher schemes of study, there is absolutely, as things are, 
no direct medium of intercourse between the educated classes of 
our several Indian provinces. Sanskrit is not now what it once 
was “ a pass-word to the hearts and understandings of all the 
.learned in the land,” and does not serve, as it once admirably 
did, as the medium of inter^provincial communication. Owing 
to the absence of such a general Lingua Franca , no direct 
intellectual intercourse has yet sprung up between the educated 
classes of the several parts of India. A Marathi or Guzerathi 
graduate of the University of Bombay, accordingly, as soon as he 
steps beyond the Marathi or Guzerathi area finds himself, un¬ 
less he has transformed himself by subsequent study, a perfect 
stranger unable to speak or understand the language of those 
•around him ; nor does he ever care to know of his Bengali or 
Punjabi brother anything beyond that he worships the same 
gods, and bathes in the same sacred waters with himself, living 
in peace and comfort under the British raj. What would be 
thought, we ask. of an Oxford-graduate, should he find himself 
in that predicament across the Channel; or of a Berlin graduate 
who should be in the same awkward position beyond the Alps ? 
And yet such is the case with the graduates of the Bombay 
University generally. There are honorable exceptions ; but we 
are speaking of the class as a whole. 

(6) Linguistic barriers are being slowly erected separat¬ 
ing the several Indian populations, which, we fear, would, in 
course of time stiffen into provincial barriers, harder and less 
passable than physical barriers, if nothing should be done in the 
mean-while to arrest the progress of the evil. We pointedly 
emphasize this effect of the exclusion of our Vernaculars as a 
very serious one. 

(7) Lastly, we would dmv attention to a sad political 
consequence of the present system of liuguisfcic studies. Creat¬ 
ing and confirming separatist tendencies, so fatal to a nation’s 
compactness, it appears to us positively to hinder the formation 
of broad sympathies, the unification of advanced Indian thought 
and the organization of Indian public opinion, which are 
all important political factors. As a consequence, under the 
present arrangements, what in Europe is called a feeling of 
solidarity cannot grow among the different populations of the 
Indian peninsula. 

15. Considering these and such other evils, directly or 
indirectly traceable to it, we contend that the exclusion of the 
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odern languages of the country from the programme of higher 
studies is not only an anomaly, but an evil of considerable 
magnitude* 

16. ^ We trust our educated classes will see reason to join 
with us in this contention, and press firmly and unanimously 
the claims of our Vernaculars upon the attention of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay. 

17. The whole question is of very great moment, especial¬ 
ly in its political bearings. How much this element of modern 
languages in the courses of the European Universities has done 
for the rise and growth of the European nationalities, is known 
to every student of European History. If only allowed a fair 
trial m India, does not analogy encourage, and what is there 
to forbid, the hope that it could do quite as much for our great 
Indian nationalities ? 

18. It is time, therefore, that we should fight once more 
the old * Battle of the Vernaculars 7 . Ten years ago this battle 
of the vernaculars was fought, but lost chiefly through native 
apathy and;'indifference. Let us again ‘take the field , 7 and 
success will depend upon the unanimity with , which we act. 
An unanimous and emphatic protest against this exclusion 
enforced by native public opinion will, we feel sure, compel 
attention to the subject; and the displacement of the Verna¬ 
culars, which was only effected by a sort of surprise, will cease 
to be the one great blot of our educational charter. 

19. The task is indeed a hard one, but it is worth at¬ 
tempting. If we are to fail, as we unfortunately did ten years 
ago, let ns fail with the consciousness of having done our duty. 
But we see no reason to despair. The light now is not between- 
V ernaculars and the classical languages as formerly, but for 
allowing vernaculars a place by the side of the* classical*. 
There is ground for hoping that the claims of our Vernaculars 
will be considered and recognised, if only strongly supported 
by public opinion. 

20 . When this fatal anomaly of the present programme 
of higher linguistic studies is once widely admitted, the thres¬ 
hold is crossed. And then, the question for consideration will 
be, what proj>osals should be recommended to the University 
to remedy the evil, and remove the anomaly ? 

21. The problem we shall then have to solve may be 
stated, in other words, as follows:— 
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—— to arrange the linguistic courses of the University, 
without unduly adding to their difficulty, so as at once to re¬ 
cognise philological connection between the Vernaculars and 
their parent classical? by admitting the former along with the 
latter, and to secure what may be called linguistic and national 
solidarity. 
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22, If this statement of the problem is not inaccurate, 
it suggests its own solution. 


23. The two groups of our Vernaculars are so constituted 
that one language in either may well be regarded as the 
representative-intermediary ol the rest. By a language re¬ 
presentative-intermediary, we mean a language which represents 
in its main lines the structural development of the entire group, 
and which at the same time stands midway between the parent 
classical and the other languages derived from it, as their 
intermediary. Which language is such a representative-inter¬ 
mediary language in either group is an open question, on which^ 
opinions might differ, but the existence oi such a one in each oi 
the two groups is admitted, and forms the basis of our 
solution. 


24. According to Mr. Beames and Mr. Caldwell* Hindi 
in the Sanskritic group, and Tamil in the Dravidian are such 
representative-intermediary languages. 


25. In the opinion of the learned a/uthor of the u Com¬ 
parative Grammar of the modern Aryan Languages oi India,” 
Hindi is the oldest, the richest* and the finest language in the 
Sanskrit group. It stands first in perfection of structure as m 
the date of its formation. It is the language of that Indian 
home and radiating centre of Aryan civilization,—we mean the 

S er Gangetic Valley. It is u the eldest daughter oi Sanskrit . 

m it as an intermediary, are derived Punjabi, Guzeratki, 
Sindhi, Bengali and Brija. Marathi too has, according to 
Molesworth, largely borrowed from it. 4 6 It is...... the legiti¬ 
mate heir of the Sanskrit,” says Mr. Beames ( Vide Grammar 
Vol. 1, page 81 ) 44 and fills that place in the modern Indian 
System which Sanskrit filled in the old. 57 Lastly it is the 
Lingua Franca of the Indian Continent. 


26. So again, Tamil is, as Dr. Caldwell says in his learn¬ 
ed Dravidian Grammar, (Vide page 9—Introduction 44 pro¬ 
bably the earliest cultivated of all the Dravidian idioms, the 
most copious, and that which contains the largest portion, and 
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“ichest variety of indubitably ancient forms.” It seems, 
.erefore, to stand to the other members of the Dravidian group 
in the same relation in which Hindi stands to the other langu¬ 
ages of the Sanskritic group. 


27. We base our solution of the question stated above on 
this peculiarity of our Vernacular groups, and recommend that 
these two languages, Hindi and Tamil, representative-interme¬ 
diaries in their respective groups, may be proposed for admis¬ 
sion to the courses of the University with free option allowed as 
between them, coupled with the Candidate’s Vernacular. 
Hindi and Tamil, being typical of their own groups, would give 
the candidate access to, and command over, the groups them¬ 
selves, and would thus form the element of solidarity in our 
linguistic courses ; while the Candidate’s Vernacular, coming 
in along with one or the other of these typical languages and its 
parent classical, would find its proper place in the system of 
Indian linguistic studies. The admission of the three, Sanskrit 
or other classical, Hindi or Tamil, and the vernacular of the 
Candidate would be a substantial recognition of the claims of 
our Vernaculars as a whole. 


28. The admission of the Candidate’s Vernacular alone as 
a necessary subject for the degrees does not seem to us to meet 
the requirements of the case ; for it realizes only half of the 
main idea, and fails to give us that element of solidarity which 
we most require. 


29, We propose at first to reach only those of our Un¬ 
iversity Candidates who take up languages for the degrees. 
Accordingly, we suggest below changes only in the special 
linguistic courses of the University. The scope of our proposals 
has been thus advisedly narrowed by us as a commencement, 
because no scheme can have the least chance of acceptance that 
proposes too wide a departure from the existing system. 


30. For the sake of easy reference we give below two 
tables, the first of which, Table A, gives our proposal in detail, 
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U second, Table B, sets forth the extent of change 
suggested and oar reasons for the same. We earnestly request 
a critical perusal and consideration of the scheme submitted and 
of the arguments advanced in its support. 




Table A. 


Linguistic courses, as at 
present arranged. 

( Vide U. Calendar 1880-81. ) 


Changes suggested. 


MATRICULATION. 


I. Languages —Two papers. 

1. English. 

2. One of the following:— 
Sanskrit, French, Hindu¬ 
stani, Greek, Portuguese, 
Persian, Latin, Marathi, 
Sindhi, Hebrew, Guje- 
rafchi, Arabic, Kanarese. 

( Vide page 53.) 


L Languages.—Three .papers. 


3. 


English. 

One of the following :— 
Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 
The Candidate^ Vernacu¬ 
lar. 


THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. 


I. Languages.—4 papers. 

1. English—2 papers. 

2. One of the following:—2 
papers. 

Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 

( Vide Pages 55-56. ) 


L Languages.—4 papers. 


I. 

2 


3. 


English—2 papers. 

One of the following :— 

1 paper, 

Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 
History of the growth and 
literature (1 paper) of the 
classical taken up by the 
candidate. 


FIRST EXAMINATION for B. A. 


I. Languages. 

II. Mathematics. 


I. Languages—4 papers. 

1. English. 

2. One of the following :— 
Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 


I. Languages, 

II. ( a ) Mathematics 
or 

( b ) Languages. 


I, Languages. 

1. English. 

2. One of the following :— 
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Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 
Mathematics :—2 papers. 
Euclid, Conic Sections. 
Statics, Trigonometry &e. 
( Vide page 57.) 



II. 


Sanskrit, Latin, __ 

Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 
(a ) Mathematics ( Euclid, 
Conic Sections <&e.) 
or 

( b ) Languages (2) 

(1) The Candidate's Vernacular 
and 

f (1) Hindi or Tamil with 
\ or ^ rudi- 

L (2 ) French or German j ments 
of Philology., 
SECOND EXAMINATION fob B. A. 


I. 

II. 


Languages. 

One of the following 

groups :— 

A. Languages and Litera¬ 
ture. 

B. History and Political 
Economy. 

0. Logic and Moral Phi¬ 
losophy. 

D. Matliematics. 

E. Natural Science. 


I. Languages. 

1. English. 

2. One of the following :— 
Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 

II. Groups. 

A. Languages and literature. 

1. English. 

2, One of the six classical. 

(Vide page 81.) 
-V.B.—For the linguistic degree 
English and a classical come 
in twice over. 


I. Languages. 

II. One of the following 

groups:— 

A. Languages and Litera¬ 
ture, 

B. History and Political 
Economy. 

0. Logic and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy. 

D. Mathematics. 

E, Natural Science. 


I. Languages. 


1 . 

2 . 


II. 


Tamil, ^ 


English. 

One of the following:— 
Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 
Groups. 

A. Languages and Literature 
Hindi or f with Philology 
and 

History of Ver 
nacular Litera 
ture. 

with Philolog 
and 

History of Eure 
pean Literature. 

L man 

The Candidate's Vernacular, 
M. A. EXAMINATION. 


w 


or 


2 French 
or Ger- 


m 


i. 

II. 

in 


One of the following:— 
Languages. 

History and Philosophy. 
Mathematics. 


One of the following :— 

I. Languages. 

II. History and Philosophy, 

III. Mathematics, 
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,ral Science. 


I. Languages. 

1. English. 

2. One or more of the fal¬ 

lowing :— 

Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian 
( Vide page SI. ) 



IV. Natural Science. 

I. Languages. 

1. English. 

2 C(a) One of the follow¬ 
ing:— 

Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic. 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian,. 

or 


^ (b) As an alternative to (a) 

1. f A. Hindi or Tamil 
or 

^B. French or Ger¬ 
man. 

2 . The Candid at e ? a 
Vernacular. 


Table f$. 


Extent of Change. 


Reasons for the changes suggested. 


MATRICULATION, 


Three languages are 
suggested in place of 
two. The Candidate’s 
Vernacular is added 
to English and a class¬ 
ical. 


The proposed addition of the Candidate’s 
Vernacular is intended to bring out in pro¬ 
minent relief the philological connection 
between it and its parent classical. It would 
stiffen the course a little, but would form 
a sound basis for Indian linguistic studies. 

It is no new proposal; it was recommend¬ 
ed by two Directors of Public Instruction. 

Sometime ago the Candidate’s Verna¬ 
cular was taught in the High Schools up to 
the Seventh Standard of the Course; it is 
now suggested to carry it up to Matricula¬ 
tion. As things stand at present, the dis¬ 
sociation between the Vernaculars and their 
parent classical begins in the Fourth 
Standard of the High-School Course, [ when 
the learners are scarcely 15 ] and tells pre¬ 
judicially on their appreciation of either. 
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History of the class¬ 
ical taken up is add¬ 
ed to the course. 


Tlie critical study of a language can at 
best be difficult and dry without an insight 
into its growth:r and a general survey of its 
literature. 

The additional branch ( vik History) pro¬ 
posed would give the linguistic student the 
historical stand-point which he would not 
otherwise attain to, and ultimately would 
stimulate original research in a field as 
yet but imperfectly explored. By way of 
compensation we propose to diminish the 
number of prose and verso books from two 
in each set to one. This would not make 
the course much harder, and would add to 
the interest and value of it. 

FIBST EXAMINATION foe B. A. 


A new branch is 
proposed as a a alter¬ 
native to Mathema¬ 
tics, c/z. Languages. 

(1) The Candidate’s 
Vernacular. 

and 


Mathematics to the extent studied as a 
necessary subject for the Previous Examin¬ 
ation appears enough for the purposes of 
a liberal course ; and what is prescribed for 
the First B. A. is a preparation for speci¬ 
alists study in that branch. As there is 
no reason why Mathematics should alone 
have the whole field to itself to lay the 
foundation of a special course, it is proposed 
that, as an alternative to ic, a linguistic* 
branch should be put in for the course as 
the first stage of special linguistic studies. 

The new branch is not an addition to the 
requirements of the course for the examina¬ 
tion, as it comes in only as an alternative. 
It might even be considered as lightening 
the course, being the more attractive study 
of the two, and therefore calculated to- 
draw away candidates from Mathematics. 
But this is no objection to its addition $ for 
what we at present most urgently want is 
not Mathematics, but the more liberalizing 
study of modem languages. 

Under the head of c Languages % Hindi or 
Tamil is proposed coupled with the Oandi- 
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date’s Vernacular, they being the represent 
ative-inteimodiary languages of their res¬ 
pective groups^ and as such giving each 
access to, and command over, its own group, 
so as to ensure solidarity. Their study would 
make a sound beginning in Indian linguistic 
studies. 

French or German ,is put in as an alterna¬ 
tive to Hindi or Tamil for the convenience of 
Latin or Greek students. These two 
languages are the most important in the 
European group, both in point of develop¬ 
ment and quantity and extent of literature, 
and need no further justification for the 
place assigned to them in the proposed 
course. 

The Candidate’s Vernacular claims, and 
claims justly, a place in the special ling¬ 
uistic course proposed. By way. of com¬ 
pensation we would here also limit the 
course to one prose and one verse book in 
each language. 


SECOND EXAMINATION for b. a. 


Under the Head of 
Languages ( Group 
A) a new study is 
recommended. In 
place of English and 
a Second Language 
(one of the six classi¬ 
cal ) which already 
come in as neces¬ 
sary subjects under 
Branch I of the 
course, Hindi or Ta-; 
mil, or French or 
German, is suggest¬ 
ed, along with the 
Candidate’s Verna¬ 
cular. 


The proposed study of Hindi or Tamil, or 
French or German, along with the Candi¬ 
date’s Vernacular is intended to avoid the un¬ 
scientific doubling of English and a Second 
Language,—a doubling which involves re¬ 
pulsive monotony without any adequate gain 
in breadth, and at the same time to main¬ 
tain the continuity of the special course in 
languages begun for the First B. A. 

The proposal varies and thereby improves 
the linguistic section of the course for the 
Examination without adding in any way to 
the difficulty of it. For the number of books 
here also will be reduced from two to one in 
each language. 
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The study of Hindi 
or Tamil, or French 
or German, together 
with the Candidates 
Vernacular, is pro¬ 
posed as an alter 
native to that of a 
classical. 


It is not intended to narrow the field of 
the classical which the Candidate may 
choose, but only to allow him the option of 
modern languages. The alternative study, 
though more useful and interesting as being 
of more modern interest, would attract only 
those scholars who might havo a special 
liking for the study, as "it is harder than 
the classical, being coupled with the 
Candidate’s Vernacular, and need no 
therefore, rouse the fear of the elassica 
scholars. The study completes the special 
course of languages commenced with the F. 
B. A. and carried through the Second A. 

REMARKS. 

The scheme, as tabulated above, seems to meet the require¬ 
ments of the problem proposed, in so far as it secures the 
admission, without shutting out the classical, of the Vernaculars 
and modem languages to the courses of the University and 
ensures linguistic solidarity in the courses. 

It necessitates a radical change of principle, viz. the admis¬ 
sion of the Vernaculars of the country to the higher courses of 
liberal study, but involves no extensive changes, nor even any 
wide departure from existing arrangements. 

It does not add sensibly to the difficulty of the linguistic 
courses of the University, except at the entrance-stage, and 
thus avoids the risk of driving candidates to take up other sub¬ 
jects than Language. 

It requires only a slight addition to our present teaching 
power, a Tamil reader alone being wanted for our Colleges. 

It might be objected to this proposal that it sacrifices 
depth for what it gains in breadth. The objection is just as far 
as it goes; but the reply is, (1) that in linguistic studies 
' especially, what we at present want is breadth rather than 
depth as the basis of a liberal education, and (2) that depth 
could be more easily attained than breadth by subsequent 
study. 

The progress of the student under the proposed programme 
might be thus briefly sketched. We shall suppose him to have 
taken up Sanskrit. As the courses are now arranged, he can 

m 
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.e M. A. degree in Languages, without going an inclvba 



yond English and Sanskrit. He may well forget even Im 
own Vernacular, he generally knows little of its literature^; and 
in fact he does not know a single fact about the other living 

languages of his country. > 

> ■■ - 

This scandalous ignorance would be" impossible under tk,e 
changes proposed. The student would bogin Sanskrit in' thp 
Fourth Standard of the High School Course ; but he would have 
to study his Vernacular along with it. He would be required 
to study together Adam’s Elements, Professor Bhandarfear’s 
Primers, and Dadoba’s Grammar. And thus on the close of 
his School-Course, he would read English,_ Sanskrit, arid - his 
Vernacular as co-ordinate branches of linguistic study. IJudqr 
intelligent direction he would begin to lisp the conclusions of 
Bopp and Grimm before he enters the threshold ol a college. ; 

After passing the Entrance Test of the Bombay University, 
let us suppose him to join an Arts College. Here lie would be 
introduced to Sanskrit literature proper. To enable him to get 
a fair start in the new study, he would be allowed for oue whole 
year to lay aside his Vernacular books and devote his energies 
to the study of Kalidas and Valmiki. Bnt he would be re¬ 
quired, at the same time by way of relief, to master the prin¬ 
cipal facts of the history of the growth and literature ; of that 
classical. : 

By the end of his first college year, he would have thus 
read, partly at School and partly at College, enough of English, 
Sanskrit and his Vernacular, to be able to enter on a special 
course of linguistic studies. 

In the second year of his stay at College, his field of study 
would be enlarged. The linguistic Tritium would be changed 
into a Quadrivium. He would be called upon to choose a 
typical vernacular in addition to English, Sanskrit, and his 
own Vernacular. Let us suppose onr young friend to take up 
Hin di. During this year, he would have his time and atten¬ 
tion too fully occupied with the element of the new language 
to do much in a philological direction, though he would he 
taught the rudiments of Philology. 

With the dawn of the third year of bis College career, 
there would come a welcome change. Instead of being cooped 
upas now with the literature of foreign language and a dead 
classical, he would read works of more present, direct and 
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foal interest* We might well conceive him stilly 
oker and Milton, Chaud-Bafdai and Tulsidas, Pnyaneskwar 
i and Ramdas, Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, all together. What 
splendid opportunities would thus be offered to the young 
scholar to note, and to his professors to point out, parallelisms 
of thought and sentiment between writers, so widely divided 
:in space and time ? Nor woald 1 his gain be less from a purely 
^literary point of view. He would take note duriug his progress 
Sf linguistic connections, verifying arid illustrating in a striking 
sVay? the laws of Philology. 

During bis fourth and last year at College, he would still 
' further prosecute his new and interesting studies, and get a 
firmer hold of the thread of philological connection. From his 
study of the history of Vernacular literature, lie would acquire 
the command of a literary and a historical insight such as he 
would not otherwise possess. 

Our young friend would, at the end of the fourth year, 
take the M. A. degree in Languages, and leave college to enter 
the literary arena with advantages certainly superior to those 
possessed by our present University men. 

Results— Thus, the proposed scheme of linguistic studies 
would give us a new and a superior class of scholars. With a 
fair knowledge of English, a classical, and two Vernaculars, 
the new class of graduates would work as a powerful leaven in 
the Indian literary world. They would be the medium of in¬ 
tellectual inter-communication between the several sections of the 
Indian Nationality. A new direction, or jat least, a new stand¬ 
point, would be given to the labours of our scholars ; India and 
Indian history would be better studied ; and thereby the Indian 
graduate’s field of living interest and of solid sympathy would 
be expanded. He would then learn to take more lively interest 
and feel more sincere pleasure, in studying the quiet progress of 
Indian Administration than in divining the mysterious horoscope 
of Turkey in Europe. 

As more direct and immediate results, our University 
men would be able to enter, with adequate qualifications, on a 
comparative study of the Indian Vernaculars ; a new literature 
ill the Vernaculars, of a character more expansive, and less ex¬ 
clusive, would be created; the Vernacular Grammars would be 
4 improved ; and Vernacular Etymology, the most neglected and 
the worst taught subject in our schools, would be cultivated 
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hitherto unknown. But, 
above all, the study of Indian History,—a study which must iu 
a great measure determine the future progress of our nation— 
would secure new hold on the affections of our graduates, by 
reason of its liberalizing and national character. 

To conclude;—These hopes might appear to many, as 
chimerical and doomed to disappointment. But to show that 
they are within the limits of reason and possibility, we need 
only appeal to the history of European thought an,d progress 
during the last 300 years. The history of European Science 
bears a striking testimony to the great influence which the study; 
of modern languages exercises over the progress of thought iu* 
Europe. 

The most learned and philosophical Grammar of-the 
English Language has been written by Professor Msetzner of. 
Berlin. The International Medical Congress, sitting in London, 
with its 3,000 members assembled from various parts of Europe 
and America, is in a position to listen, with profound, attention* 
and interest, to the German address of Professor Vircbow-v of* 
Berlin, to the French address of Professor Pasteur of Paris, an4| 
to the English address of Professor Huxley of London. So* 
again in the sphere of ; :politics, John Stuart Mill’s economical '' 
theories are quoted iu the French Chamber of Deputies; the 
political speech of Mr. Gladstone at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
is reproduced in the German papers, and is widely and eagerly 
read ; M. Gambetta’s utterances are discussed in the political 
circles of England, Germany, and Italy, with an interest of 
which we can have no idea. 

Facts such as these which can be mentioned by the 
hundred are, we believe, possible in Europe, mainly, if not 
solely, because of the “ study of modern languages.” In fact, 
no thinker of note, no statesman of mark, no writer of eminence 
can afford, in modern Europe, to be ignorant of the ‘ modern 
languages.’ “ Not to know French or German is to be blind of 
one intellectual eye.” 
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now leave Europe, and coining nearer home look 
about us. The scene changes at once, and completely. Look 
through our Vernacular publications, read the works of our 
graduates, listen to their speeches and lectures, and it will not 
be at all beyond the mark to say, that you will not find even 
one in forty of our present writers and speakers, going in his 
quotations and references beyond the groove of English and 
Sanskrit works, and beyond England and his own province. 

All this, however, would change when our Vernaculars 
would be “studied by our educated classes, as French, German, 
Italian, English, are studied by the educated classes all over 
Europe.” A new life would be infused, and a new movement 
of thought would begin in the Indian literary world. The pro¬ 
gressive tendencies of the Aryan mind seem to warrant the hope 
that the Indian continent, once stirred into literary activity by 
the well-planned and properly-directed action of onr Univer¬ 
sities, would oue day be what Europe is now,—a world full of 
the active conflict of many minds in many lands, advancing 
thought and eliciting and confirming truth. This hope, resting 
at it does on the unequivocal testimony of European history 
and progress, is, we firmly believe, fairly within the bounds of 
possible realisation. 








NOTE ON EDUCATION IN BARODA.* 



The more recent Administration Reports of this State give 
a general synoptical view of the present state of education in 
Baroda, and furnish a brief comparative summary of the results 
attained within the last twenty years. It was only in 1871 that 
the first steps were taken in the direction of organizing a State 
system of popular education. The advance made since then 
has been rapid, continuous, and satisfactory, testifying at opce 
to the energy and intelligent direction of the administration, 
and the expansive vitality of the educational policy pursued. 
In 1871, the first start was made with the establishment of 
one English School and a few Vernacular schools in the capital 
of the State. In 1875, the number of schools rose to 70, with 
about 7,000 scholars. lathe next ten years, the number of 
schools and scholars showed a rapid and gratifying expansion* 
and in 1885, the State had 261 schools, with a roll of 27,000 
pupils. In the same year, the educational curricula were 
arranged, the scope of operations of the Stat e Department of 
Education was widened; and the entire system of education in 
the State attained a larger freedom, and a wider variety of 
growth. Sucli a development and success of the system along 
varied lines of progress, reached in the short space of 15 years, 
naturally encouraged efforts on a broader and more extended 
scale ; and His Highness the Maharaja issued in 1885 a 
comprehensive Minute on the whole question, laying down the 
lines of a fresh forward advance, and the principles which 
should govern it. This Minute marks a turning point in the 
educational history of the Baroda State, and may be fitly styled 
the Educational Magna Charta of Baroda. The final aim of the 
efforts was clearly and authoritatively defined, and practical 
action was ordered on the lines of the programme therein laid 
down. Universal primary education—reaching down to the 
very lowest strata of the population,—education beyond the 
primary stage to be in all its higher branches as varied as 
practicable, so as to suit tbe varying requirements of the several 
sections of the population—this was hence-forth to be the ideal 
to be steadily kept in view, and by gradual and cautious steps 
to be worked up to by the State Department, and increased 


0 This contribution was published in the Journal of the Poona. 
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: ftltf&s were placed at the disposal of that Department by the 
Administration. The next five years ( 1886-1891 ) have been 
years of unprecedented development and progress. The number 
of Schools has increased from 261 with 27,00 ) scholars, to 515 
with over 54,000 pupils on the rolls,—the institutions includ¬ 
ing among them a high Technical Institute, Agricultural classes, 
Music schools, and special schools for Sanskrit and Urdu. The 
progress so made more than brings up the State into line with 
some of the most advanced provinces of British India in respect 
of educational activity, the proportion of children at school to 
the total population of school-going age stands as high as 
27*2 p c. — a percentage as yet nowhere reached in British 
territory, not even in Bombay. This is a measure of educational 
advance, achieved iu less than a quarter of a century, on which 
His Highness’s Government may be most heartily congratulated. 
The success of the Baroda Educational Department in dealing 
with the problem of the education of aboriginal and hill tribes 
is still more striking. No less than 4,261 children of these 
classes, says Mr. Hargovind Dwarkadas, Director of Vernacular 
Education, are at school—certainly a most satisfactory school 
roll for an aboriginal population of ( by the recent census of 
1891 ) 29,854 souls in the State. In the Northern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, the total aboriginal and hill population is 
over 250,000, and yet we have in our schools no more than 
5,612 children of these classes. This disparity of 
results as between Baroda and the British territory is a re¬ 
markable illustration of what can be done. in an enlightened 
Native State by an energetic Administration in the matter of 
the education of backward classes, in regard to which Mr. Lee 
Warner, in his report of the Department of Public Instruction 
in Bombay for 1884-85, frankly admitted the “ absolute failure 
df the Department”. On tire whole, the results achieved in 
the field of popular education in the Baroda State, by whatever 
test measured and judged, constitute a splendid record of success¬ 
ful work, of which any Administration may be proudj and 
Which fully sustains the reputation of Baroda as being one of 
the most enlightened States in British India. 

Splendid, however, as has been the work thus far done, 
much—very much—still remains to be accomplished ; the field 
yet to be occupied is vast, and the most strenuous efforts of 
the State will be required to meet in an adequate manner the 
wants of the situation. Baroda, according to the late census, 
has a total population of 2,414,000 souls, or on the calculation 
of 1 in 6, there are 400,000 children of school-going age, of 
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illy 54,000 are at school, or roughly 1 in 7- Again, tW 
mimber of towns and villages in the State is 8,012, while 
the number of schools for boys and girls is only 465, i< e. not 
even one school for every six villages. In the. Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency including Sindh, the proportion of institutions to the 
total number of towns and villages is nearly one school for. every 
three villages. In the advanced portions of the Presidency 
the proportion is much larger. If we take the four neighbour¬ 
ing British Districts of Ahniedabad, Kaira, Broach and Sprat 
which together have much the same area and . population as 
the Baroda State,—(8,538 sq. miles, and population 2,783,000), 
—we have 1,192 schools for a total ot 2,630 towns and 
villages, or only a trifle less than one school for every two 
villages. Lastly the progress made as between the different 
Districts of the State appears more unequal than seems de¬ 
sirable Navsari, for instance, with its total of /93 towns and 
villages, has only 70 schools, i. e* not even 1 for every 10. 

These and such other facts at once arrest attention, and 
show that the educational policy of His Highness s Government, 
as laid down in the Minute of 1885, is not even yet within 
measurable distance of practical realization, and suggest the 
necessity for a careful inquiry into the working of the present 
educational arrangements with a view to ascertain on what 
lines further efforts should be directed to insure a more thorough 
carr^ ing out of the intentions of His Highness’s Government in 
this matter. 

It is fully anticipated that any larger extension of the 
operations of the Educational Department on the lines suggested 
must involve a large permanent addition to the educational 
expenditure of the State, and it is satisfactory to have the 
assurance on the part of His Highness’s Government that every 
reasonable increase of means and resources required for the 
work will be allowed to the State Department of Education. 
And the practical question for the consideration of the Education 
Commission now sitting at Baroda is, how to employ the re¬ 
sources of the State, so improved and augmented, as to attain 
the maximum of successful results with the minimum expendi¬ 
ture of funds and of educational power. The policy of the 
Administration, as conceived in the best spirit of higher states¬ 
manship, is clearly enunciated, and the aim is two-fold :—( 1 ) 
to secure the widest possible spread of education among the 
masses, and ( 2 ) to attain as free and varied a development of 
educational activity as is under the circumstances practicable. 
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Accordingly, the first question formulated for consideration 
y the Baroda Commission relates to the desirability of making 
education compulsory by law. 

This is the first time in the educational history of India 
that such a question has been proposed for practical considera¬ 
tion by a responsible Administration, In no province of British 
India—not even in the most advanced Presidency Town,—has 
the subject as yet ever been regarded as coming within the scope 
of practical action ; and Baroda may justly claim the honour of 
being the first to move in this direction. Nothing so forcibly illus¬ 
trates the change that is fast coming over the life and thought of 
the country as the fact that problems, held to be difficult or im¬ 
possible of solution in British territory, are being boldly taken 
up iu our leading Native States, where the conditions of practical 
effort are necessarily freer and more spontaneous. Mysore is 
silently solving the problem of representative Government in 
India ; Indore and several of the Southern Maratha States 
have taken up the question of industrial reform; Rajputana, 
that of social reform ; and now Baroda stands forth the first in 
the field to effectively grapple with the problem of popular 
education ou the basis of a full and complete recognition of 
State obligations in the matter. 

The object aimed at by His Highnesses Government will, of 
course, meet with universal approval and sympathy. In the 
present circumstances of India, nothing is more necessary or 
desirable from every point of view than that education should 
be, as the first indispensable precedent condition of national pro¬ 
gress, as widespread and general as possible among the masses. 
Universal education is the most powerful instrument for national 
emancipation and upheaval, and nothing can better give us in 
India the requisite moral leverage for the task. But, the 
method of legal compulsion suggested in the question under 
consideration, opens up a wide and contentious field of discus¬ 
sion. The subject will be approached from various stand-points, 
and views will most widely differ. There will, however, be a 
general consensus of opinion that the time is not yet; come when 
such a wide departure from existing arrangements can be with 
success or advantage attempted in Baroda. Public opinion in 
the country can scarcely be said to be ripe as yet for so radical 
and important a change. 

No doubt, in most of the advanced countries of the world r 
education is general. In America, and in a few countries of 
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tirapefe. g. Belgium) the system rests on the Voluntary 
basis. In England, France, Germany, Portugal, Spain, 
Denmark, Austria-Hungary, Sweden and Norway, Switzer¬ 
land, Greece, and Italy, universal education is ensured by 
statutory compulsion, and parents are bound to send <neir 
children to school, and any neglect on their part is made punish¬ 
able with fine, and in some cases, with imprisonment. Japan 
so far is the only Asiatic country that has adopted t he compul¬ 
sory method. It is not known under what circumstances a 
resort to the aid of the law in the matter of popular education 
has been found necessary in Japan. Butin European countries 
where the compulsory system obtains, it represents one or tl e 
most striking phases of a grand and varied movement or de¬ 
mocratic life, which is the leading characteristic of European 
progress during this present century. Prussia was the first to 
lead the way in the early years of this century after the close of 
the War of Liberal ion ; Greece followed in 1831, having regained 
her national independence in 1830, after centuries ot toreign 
subjection. Portugal in 1844, and Spain in 188a, followed 
next, having succeeded, after years ot toil, in organising then 
free institutions on a firm and sound basis. Denmark, Austria, 
and Hungary, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland and Italy 
copied the Prussian system with short intervals. England 
made education compulsory in 1870, and France in 1881. 


Thus it will be seen that iii all these countries, it is only 
within the last 50 or 00 years that any change has been found 
necessary from the voluntary to the compulsory system ; and 
even so, the change comes upon the swelling tide of a great 
development of democratic life and sentiment, and as a neces¬ 
sary aid to its advance, in response to a clear and distinct 
popular demand, alter 400 years and more of emancipatory 
struggle for intellectual and political freedom. 


In India, such a disciplinary struggle has only just com¬ 
menced, and democratic life is just having its humble begin¬ 
ning. And in this state of things, however, we may wish 
for a wide diffusion of education among the masses, the room for 
voluntary action is still vaRt, and until the limits ot voluntary 
efforts are reached, aod a clear necessity for compulsory methods, 
arises, a recourse to compulsory legislation in the matter will be. 
without adequate justification. But another, and practically u 
stronger, objection to resorting to compulsory legislation in 
regard to popular education is to be found iu the. fact that,, 
neither in the Baroda State nor in British territory, i$ there as- 
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any adequate provision of educational facilities made. In 
free countries of Europe and America, where education is 
general—whether on the compulsory or voluntary basis,—the 
establishment of requisite number of schools is obligatory by 
statute. In Prussia, every town or commune must maintain a 
school supported by local rates. In Italy, every commune 
must have one lower grade school for boys, and one for girls. 
In Spain, there must be a primary school for every 500 inhabi¬ 
tants ; and similar provision is made obligatory by law in the 
other countries of Europe. In England/ by the Education Act 
of 1870, it is laid down that sufficient school accommodation must 
be provided in every District for all the children resident in such 
District between the ages of 5 and 13. A similar Act applies 
to Scotland also. Thus, in all these countries, there is not a 
commune, a village, or a parish, but is bound by law to provide 
sufficient school accommodation for its children. In India, noth¬ 
ing strikes an outside observer so much as the utter inadequacy 
of the existing supply of schools to meet the requirements of 
the country. In British India, Government, while fully re¬ 
cognizing its duty in this regard, openly confesses its inability to 
find the requisite funds for the task, and though increasing efforts 
are being made in all directions to increase the number of 
educational institutions, still there are hundreds and thousands 
of villages and hamlets all over the country where schools do not 
exist. In all India, we have barely one school for every four 
villages, l. e\ 75 villages in every 100 are without schools. In 
Bombay 66 out of every 100 villages have no school. In the 
Northern Division of Bombay, about 00 per cent villages still 
remain unprovided for. In the Baroda State, out of a total of 
3,012 villages, only465 have school accommodation, the re¬ 
maining 2,500 villages and more, or 84 villages in 10U have no 
schools within reach. Similarly, again, the low castes nowhere 
come in for any fair share of school accommodation for their 
children. In the Baroda State, the low caste Hindus, on the 
basis of their numbers being 10 p. c. of the population, pro¬ 
bably number more than 200,000 but there are only 10 Antyaja 
schools with a total attendance of 800 children. 

A proper provision of educational facilities within the reach 
of all classes and castes of the community must obviously be 
the first preliminary condition before compulsory legislation on 
the subject can be even thought of. And as long as this condi¬ 
tion is not established, any proposal to make education obligatory 
by law can clearly have no justification in the facts of the case 
or in the equities or necessities of the general position. 
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further, the question of compulsory legislation in th 
present conditions of Indian life and feeling is beset with 
insurmountable practical difficulties. For obvious reasons, such 
statutory compulsion in the case of girls cannot be enforced.^ 
Popular prejudices are still strong on the point, and though, ot 
course, here and there, a community like the Parsees may be 
found to accept the principle of the system, the general sense 
of the people is clearly opposed to such legislation, and 
any proposal embodying such legislation must be put aside tor 
the present at least, as being outside the sphere of practical 
action. In the case of boys, no statutory compulsion seems 
needed. The question here is more one of available funds and 
resources than of sentiment and prejudice. There is no im¬ 
portant class in Indian Society opposed to male education on 
principle. There is, no doubt, apathy^; there is poverty and the 
indifference induced by it; but there is no hostile feeling on the 
subject. The desire for boys’ instruction is about as universal 
as may be wished for, though of course existing in various 
degrees of strength. On this point, what the late Dr. Rajeudra- 
lal Mittra remarked about Bengal in his evidence before the 
Indian Education Commission, applies to all India: The 
desire ( i. et for instruction ) is common, and not limited to any 
particular class or classes. None hold aloof from it deliberately 
as noxious or not desirable, but many cannot afford it either 
from want of means, or from want ot schools within an ac¬ 
cessible distance. Many cannot spare their children to go to 
school, as they require their services for the conduct of their 
own business. To them a lad of 8 or 10 years is more pro¬ 
fitably employed in tending cattle than in grinding the al¬ 
phabet.” As to the low castes, he continues, “ Mehters, 
Ohandals and Bagdia are practically excluded from village 
schools, and they are nowhere so numerous as to be able to 
maintain schools for their own communities. Pods are as low 
in the scale of caste as Bagdia, but they are numerous, and in 
the Southern parts of the 24 Parghanas, they maintain schools 
for their own education.” The same is our experience in 
Bombay with regard to the low castes of this Presidency. 


$L 


Thus, where the means are provided, most of the sections 
of the Indian community freely avail themselves of them to 
a greater or less extent. The Parsees in Bombay have all their 
children of school-going age—both boys and girls—at school. 
So again have the Brahmins all their boys at scuool. Lower 
down in the scale, the general attendance of the schools shows 
considerable variations; the low castes coming in for the 
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est share of representation in the attendance returns 'ButT 
these variations are determined by the measure of school 
accommodation that is provided for the different classes and 
castes, and have no relation whatever to any feeling or prejudice 
or custom hostile to the progress of boys’ education. Here the 
cry is for more and more schools. But the supply for want 
of funds is nowhere responsive to the demand. Mr. Giles, 
Educational Inspector N. D , told the Indian Education Com¬ 
mission in 1882 that if he had funds to open schools, he could 
add 60 000 scholars to the school attendance in a few months. ” 

Such being the general facts of the case as regards the 
supply of schools, it is evidently premature to consider the ad¬ 
visability of making education obligatory by law. In the mean¬ 
while, however, it may be strongly recommended for the con¬ 
sideration of the Beiroda Education Commission that every effort, 
should be made to aid the progress and spread of education in 
the State by increasing to the fullest limit of available resources 
educational facilities for all classes of the population. Every 
means should be employed, every agency utilized, and every 
form of local effort elicited and encouraged to the widest extent. 
In regard to this matter of education, it is of supreme importance 
to enlist the sympathies and active support of all classes in the 
cause. It will never do to place exclusive dependence upon 
the agency and activity of the State. The resources of the 
Government as a trustee for the general tax-payer must bo, even 
in the widest view of the State obligations in the matter, 
very limited ; and the aim of the Education Department should 
be to call to the assistance of its limited resources local effort and 
local co operation, whether in regard to teaching power or teaching 
methods, or educational fuuds. This should be the aim of State 
action. ; Centralization in this, as in other spheres, only tends to 
weaken local spriugs of action and blunt the local sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, and thereby lessens the vital force of the general 
movement of advance. As to teaching power, private enterprise 
should be called out, wherever and in whatever direction such 
help is possible, and every agency—private, local, missionary,— 
should be assigned a definite place in the general machinery of 
State education- The desire of His Highness’s Government to 
have a school in every village of the State will be most widely 
appreciated. This will be the first necessary step in the right 
direction. The 2,500 and more villages of the Baroda State, 
which still lie outside the scope of the Education Department, 
should be brought within the reach of State educational, effort 
as early as the resources of the State may permit, and iu connec- 
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/ewifch it may be suggested that every such villagi 
aided or unaided, public or private, should have a 
separate class, housed under a separate roof for A ntyaja children 
attached to it, and under the supervision of the village master. 
These A ntyaja castes are found scattered in small numbers 
over the whole area, and are seldom numerous enough anywhere 
to justify the establishment of separate schools for them. 
It may also be remarked, while dilating on this point, that the 
teachers of these low caste classes should be found from among 
those castes as far as practicable, so as to ensure sympathetic 
treatment. Similarly, free play and development should he 
allowed to elementary instruction as imparted in the indigenous 
schools. It is not a healthy educational system that seeks to 
cast the youths of the country in the same educational mould ; 
diversity of growth should be encouraged as far as possible. 
But, above all, much skill will be necessary in the disposal of 
State fuuds set apart for educational purposes. The effort should 
be to employ these funds with the most extensive effect under 
a proper system of rules for grants and subventions in aid of 
private enterj.rize, aud by calling into play a suitable machinery 
of rewards aud honours to the local officials (the Patels, Kul- 
karnis &c. ) as an encouragement and stimulus to their efforts, 
where necessary. There need he no waste of educational re¬ 
sources here. The Baroda reports are silent on the subject of 
grants-in-aid rules ; but it is presumed that they are more 
liberal and less rigid than the Bombay rules. In Baroda, as in 
the rest of the country, there must he scattered over the entire 
area of the State a vast net-work of indigenous schools. Many 
of the 2,500 villages, as yet without State institutions, must 
have some sort of school accommodation. These schools— 
though their number is not stated by the Director of Vernacular 
Education, Baroda—form, so to speak, an outer circle of educa¬ 
tional activity, apparently as yet without State recognition 
or support in any form. Very probably they correspond to the 
old Pathashalas of Bengal, and serve a most important purpose 
in the general system of national education, and it is to he hoped 
they might be brought, if not so already, within the cognizance 
and administrative control of the State Department of Education 
under a liberal policy of incorporation and grants-in-aid. On 
this subject of indigenous schools, the following recommenda- 
- tions of the Government of India to the Local Governments in 
their Resolution of October 1884 may be quoted:— 
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1 ) “That all indigenous schools, whether high or__ 

•ecognized and encouraged, if they serve any purpose of 
secular education whatsoever.” 


(2) “That a steady and gradual improvement in in¬ 
digenous schools be'aimed at, with as little immediate interference 
with their personnel or curriculum as possible." 


(3) “That where Municipal and Local Boards exist, the 
regulation, supervision and encouragement of indigenous ele¬ 
mentary schools, whether aided or unaided, be entrusted to 
such Boards.” 


( 4 ) “ That such Boards be required to give elementary 

indigenous education free play and development, and to establish 
fresh schools of their own only where the preferable alternative 
of aiding suitable indigenous schools cannot be ad apted. ” 


One more suggestion on this point may be made, and that 
is in regard to a definite assignment of funds for the support of 
primary education, secured by a quasi legislative guarantee. 
In France, every commune is bound by statute to devote to the 
service of its primary schools a certain definite portion of its 
annual revenues. In the United States, about six per cent of 
local taxation is assigned for the support of the public primary 
schools. ImBombay, one-third of the local cess is set apart 
for primary education, supplemented by contributions from the 
provincial revenues. In Bengal, in former times, under native 
rule, rent-free lands were reserved for the village Pathashalas. 
The question as to the most suitable method of assignment to 
be adopted in any state is a practical question for the Ad- 
ministration to.decido. But to ensure permanence to the system, 
it is necessary that there should be a definite assignment of 
revenues under a statutory obligation for the support of primary 
schools. 


These are some of the suggestions that may be offered on 
the general subject, and it is hoped that action based on some 
such lines as have been indicated will render possible, beiore 
many years have passed by, a great approach to tbo final goal. 
As schools increase in numbers, and other facilities for instruc¬ 
tion advance under the well-regulated stimulus of state 
aid, and State encouragement is generously extended to every 
side and form of educational activity, a wider diffusion of educa¬ 
tion among the masses may be confidently anticipated. 
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question for consideration is, what is, and 
should be, the general character of the instruction that is 
imparted to the masses. For, after all, the only education that 
1 can be given to the mass of our pupils must be of the most 
elementary hind. Fully 95 per cent among them leave school 
after the primary stage is reached, and ean receive no more 
than simple instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with only elementary notions of history and geography. Should 
primary education stop at such an elementary stage, or should 
it advance somewhat further, and embrace a wider range and 
variety of practical instruction, than can be imparted to the 
vast mass of scholars whose education begins aud ends with the 
primary school? This is the second question which we have 
next to consider. 

In India, as in Europe, two systems prevail; aud on this 
subject Sir A. Croft in his Review of Education in India for 
1886 ( pp. 195-96) thus writes “ In some provinces, primary 
instruction is carefully distinguished from the primary stage of 
higher instruction ; and the village boy, whose education begius 
and ends with the primary school, goes through a course of 
instruction altogether different from the introductory stages of 
secondary and higher education. In others, no such distinction 
is made, and all pupils alike receive the same initial training.” 
“ In the primary schools of Bombay, a single uniform course is 
prescribed for all pupils as far as the upper primary (or fourth) 
standard. The primary school, in fact, is regarded as being, 
and is intended to be, not only the village school, but the 

preparatory school for secondary education...As far as 

the upper primarv stage is concerned, all pupils and all classes 
of society read side by side in the same school, and read the 
vernacular only. In Bengal, a different course is followed* It 
is held there that the primary instruction suited to each pupil 
varies with, and should be determined by, the highest standard 
that he is likely to reach; that a boy, for example, who is 
l intended for the University, or for a professional career, requires 
a different initial training from one whose education will end 
with the village school, and whoso days will be spent in the 
humble occupations of rural life. Under this latter system, 
High Schools necessarily have their own primary departments 
in which English is for the most part taught from the begin¬ 
ning, and the course, from the lowest class to the highest, is 
governed by the final matriculation standard. In a middle 
school, agaiu, the junior classes read a course different from 
either. Primary instruction is therefore regarded in Bengal 
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er threesepnrate aspects,—first, as an education 
•meet the simple requirements of the masses of the people,°and 
therefore complete in itself, so far ns it goes ; secondly, as that 
which leads to a somewhat more advanced education in the 
Vernacular, with possibly a later infusion of English ; and 
thirdly, as the inital stage of an English education, leading to 
the University, and therefore justifying tho study of English 
from the out-set. The Bombay system resembles that of 
America, in which all classes of society read together the same 
course in the town or village school. The Bengal system finds 
a parallel in England, where children of one social *class learn 
their elements in the Board school, those of another in the 
Commercial Academy, and those of a third in the great public 

schools of Eton, Harrow &c..These are the two extreme 

types, while Madras occupies an intermediate position. Its 
system recognizes the existence of attached primary departments 
in which English .is read from the beginning. Iu the N. W. 
Provinces and Gudh, there are two alternative courses throughout 
the primary stage—English and Vernacular respectively. In 
the Punjab, the course is common to English and Vernacular 
schools in the lower primary stage of three years, but diverges 
at the commencement of the upper primary stage. v> Thus, it 
will be seen that u in all provinces, primary education—under¬ 
stood as the instruction provided for the masses of the people— 
is conducted in the Vernacular exclusively ; while the primary 
stage of higher education is sometimes identical with the former 
throughout the whole or through a part of its course, and some¬ 
times altogether special and different. ” It is claimed for the 
Bombay system “ that if the higher castes can give a tone to 
society, and if the example of the educated can stimulate the 
backward classes, this stimulus is provided by associating 
every section of the community in the class rooms of the 
primary school. ” On the whole, the Punjab plan appears to 
be by far the best and most suitable for our requirements, as 
tending to the maximum economy of educational force, and at 
the same time combining the advantages of the Bombay and 
Bengal systems, the primary course being the same for all 
grades and classes of learners up to a certain stage, and then 
diverging along distinct lines to suit varying demands. 

The next point for consideration has relation to the subjects 
of instruction. Here also views and standards equally differ. In 
France, under the Education Law of 1881, “ all children between 
the ages of 6 and 13 are required, besides reading and writing, 
tQ receive moral and civil instruction, to be taught geography 
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Una mstory , some notions of law anil political economy* _tke 
elements of natural, physical and mathematical science, their 
application to agriculture, health and industry, and the elements 
of drawing, modelling, and music, ” with gymnastic exercises 
for boys, and needle-work for girls. In the elementary schools 
in Austria, the subjects taught are “ religion, reading, writing, 
lano-unge, arithmetic with elementary geometry, some branches 
of natural history and physics, geography, history, drawing, 
singing, to hoys gymnastics, to girls domestic duties.. ^ due 
Indian schemes are much less ambitious. In addition to 
Vernacular reading, writing and arithmetic, the hoys are taught 
the elementary history and geography of India, and, in some 
provinces a little of sanitation and mensuration and physics ; 
sind attention is given to gymnastics in boys’ schools and needle¬ 
work in girls’ schools. 

The European schemes aim rather too high, and the Indian 
schemes somewhat too low, to be suitable for our requirements 
of the primary stage. The Bombay system is too literary and 
defective to he a complete course, either for those whose 
education ends at the primary stage, or for those who intend 
to proceed to the higher stages. As intended for the former, 
the Bombay Government has more than once admitted that the 
scheme, as at present arranged, does not contain a sufficient 
infusion of practical instruction, and it has directed a revision of 
the existing standards with a view to that end. A similar 
recasting of the standards of primary education iu the Central 
Provinces is under the consideration of the authorities there. 

As the Government of India remark, “ the curriculum 
of a primary school ought, while not neglecting the preparation 
necessary for any pupils who may be advancing to the secondary 
stage to aim principally at imparting instruction calculated 
to be of real practical benefit to the bulk of the children whose 
education will terminate with the primary coarse.” This may 
be accepted as a sound definition of what the general aim and 
character of primary education ought to be. The majority of 
our children begin to attend school at 6 or 7 years of age, and iu 
our Bombay schools, require 5 years to go through the lower 
primary stage (Standards I-IV ) which is the same for all, and 
two more years to do the two upper standards as an advanced 
voluntary course of primary instruction. It is thus a course of 
7 years, arranged in two stages. 

The Bombay course may he accepted as at present fixed, 
with a modified arrangement, and an altered curriculum. It- 
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Bought be more advantageously arranged on some such plan as 
the following : — 

The course to be in three stages instead of two :— 

( 1 ) 


The first stage—to be of three years, as in the 
Punjab, and to embrace besides reading, writings 
arithmetic, and the history and geography of India, 
the two additional subjects of drawing and manual 
work on the Sloyd system. 

( Drawing is insisted upon in the primary schools all 
over Europe and America ; the study tends to train 
the eye and the hand, and at the same time, to give 
the infant mind of the young pupil a useful ap¬ 
preciation of form and beauty, proportion and 
symmetry. As for the Sloyd system it is much 
valued in Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and 
several other European countries. It has been also 
introduced into the primary schools of the Central 
Provinces, as a means of training the eye and the 
hands to accuracy, dexterity, and a sense of pro¬ 
portion. The object is “ so to train boys that when 
they leave school, they may be fit learners of a trade, 
and that the manual dexterity acquired at school 
may be useful to them, whether they subsequently 
take to trades or not.” ) 

(2) The second stage—to be of two years. In this 
period,—the general instruction begun in the first 
stage should continue, and be combined with prac¬ 
tical instruction in the elements of physics, natural 
history and physical geography ( chiefly by means 
of object lessons), sanitation and mensuration. 
Drawing, and manual work on the Sloyd system 
should proceed. 

(This stage will be the lower stage of primary edu¬ 
cation, and the course is sufficiently wide and varied 
to be suitable for all. There is to be no specializa¬ 
tion of study so far. ) 

(3) Lastly, the third stage—to be of two years. The 
general instruction, as continued in the second stage, 
should proceed with optional groups of studies, 
literary or technical, such as may be adapted to the 
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wants of the two classes of learners. The literary k 
optional group might include, where possible, a 
study of English ; the technical should be arrange^ 
in tlie three sections of agricultural, mechanical’ 
and commercial. (The agricultural section should 
include—the principles of agriculture as in Tanner a 
Text-book, agricultural chemistry, and elements* 
of Veterinary science; the mechanical course should 
include mechanics and elementary natural science} 
and the commercial should embrace book-keeping, 
commercial correspondence and commercial geogra¬ 
phy. ) 

[ This stage represents the dpper primary stage, and 
so arranged, ensures a fair average of general know¬ 
ledge, combined with literary and technical instruc¬ 
tion sufficiently diversified and useful, and tha 
aim of primary education, as defined in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Resolution footed before, will be 
fairly attained. ] 

The adoption of some such scheme of primary education 
must depend upon the supply of duly qualified teachers and 
good books, and until these are forthcoming, practical action in 
the desired direction is impossible. It may, therefore, be re¬ 
commended for the consideration of the Baroia Commission 
that the efforts of the State department of education may, in 
the first place, be usefully directed to develops the Normal 
Schools up to the requisite standard of efficiency, and to in¬ 
troduce into the curricula of the schools practical subjects, both 
scientific and technical. On this point, the remarks of Mr. Lee- 
Warner are interesting : “If young Brahmin lads—who ara 
fitted to be masters of out higher primary and our secondary 
schools,—will only go through a course of mechanical instruc¬ 
tion in the workshops, whilst they acquire a theoretic know¬ 
ledge of various crafts in the lecture-room of the Poona Collega 
of Science, we shall have solved the first of our difficulties, viz. 
the provision of competent teachers. We can then institute 
schools after the model of that at Rotterdam, which has been 
introduced into other parts of the Continent. The school tliero 
is on the half-time system, the morning being devoted to 
mental education, and the afternoon to practical teaching in the 
workshop, and the course extends from the age of 13 to 16. 
The pupils learn drawing, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and the elements of various trades, the best practical workmen 
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g engaged to teach these trades/’ As regards school "'text- 
'Oks^ it is satisfactory to learn on tho authority of Mr. Har- 
govind Dwarkadas that tho Baroda State department is doing all 
that is necessary to encourage their preparation and publication. 

Beyond this primary stage, all instruction should be as 
Varied and specialized as possible. The two main divisions of 
education— literary and real —in all. the higher stages should 
be on a oo-ordinated basis, and move together on parallel lines, 

. After an adequate average of general instruction is attained 
m the primary courses, much may be done 

(A) For Technical Education: 

(1) By extending the plan of the Baroda Technical 

C : Institute, and enlarging tho scope of instruction 

imparted in the Institute by the establishment of agri¬ 
cultural and commercial departments,—[The.se ad¬ 
ditions to the curriculum of the Institute will enable 
it to impart a complete course of practical instruc¬ 
tion of a superior kind. ] And 

(2) By opening special trade schools on the Rotterdam 
model, at some of the centres of trade and industry ; 
there should be also agricultural classes attached 
to the Taluka schools, [ These schools will be 
feeders to the central Technical Institute at Baroda; 
and the Institute should serve at once both as a. 
higher Institute of Technical Instruction, as well as 
a Technical Normal College for the training of 
masters for upper primary and special schools. In 
these special industrial schools, a study of the local 
crafts^— g . wood-carving, carpentry, smithy— 
might be advantageously pursued. ] 

(B) And for Higher Literary Education in the Ver¬ 
nacular. 

A central Vernacular College at Baroda, with one or 
two Vernacular High Schools at the zilla centres, 
might be suggested. The curriculum will of course 
be of a classical type, including Sanskrit. It may 
not altogether be out of harmony even with a higher 
course of education in the Vernaculars to suggest 
that some knowledge of English may be insisted 
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upon. The study of the English language furnishes 
a key, not only to a rich and noble literature, but 
also to the entire thought of modern Europe, and as 
such seems an indispensable training to every 
Vernacular scholar. 


§L 


The scheme so outlined suggests a comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme of educational effort. It is not proposed as a scheme 
to be adopted per saltum , but to be worked up to by tentative 
steps, as the funds and resources placed at the disposal of the 
State Department of Education may allow. 


We can only briefly notice the question of female education 
before we conclude these observations. In Barola, as elsewhere, 
the difficulties in the way of female education are great. Popular 
sentiment, ignorant prejudice, the cast-iron sway of custom— 
all concur in impeding the advance of female education in every 
Province and State of India. The movement to be successful 
must be spontaneous and voluntary, emanating from the people 
themselves, and growing out of a proper appreciation of the 
benefits of female education. In this respect, there are limits 
to Governmental interference and State action, which cannot 
be over-stepped, and for any solid advance in the field we must 
perforce leave much to time and its ameliorative and solvent 
influences, and to the progress of general male education. 


In the meanwhile, it is a pleasure to observe that so much 
good and useful work is being silently done in the Baroda 
State, There are 42 girls' schools in a high state of efficiency, 
with a roll of 5,000 pupils, besides 5 Zenana classes with 233 
grown up girls under instruction. The system of instruction 
pursued seems also a sound one. Asa further development of 
the teaching machinery, an extension of the Zenana system, 
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which is found to work so well in Bengal and elsewhere in 
Northern India, may be recommended. The curriculum of 
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instruction, it may also be suggested, should be of a liberal 
and literary character as far as practicable Our present need 
in this respect is not so much the acquisition ot high technical 
or scientific skill cr knowledge by our women, as a broad 
liberal culture of the mind and heart, which may, in the pro¬ 
gress of time, be found effectual to remove the dead incubus of 
darkness and superstition and prejudice, that makes in too 
many cases our homes dreary, and our home-life a burden. 
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asides, therefore, music, needle-work, cookery, domestic 
economy &c., higher portions of Vernacular and Sanskrit 
literature, and history and geography, might be usefully in¬ 
cluded in the course. The aim should be to give these pupils a 
broad basis' of liberal education, such as will enlarge their 
minds, cultivate their sympathies, and ennoble their lives. It 
is more light that we want for the enlightenment of our homes 
—the light of knowledge, of higher culture, and nobler aims. 


Here this note must close. The observations cover 
ground suggested by the principal points of the inquiry. 


the 


To conclude, as there is no more sacred or imperative duty 
imposed on rulers of States than its obligations in regard to 
popular education, nothing can be a more gratifying sign of 
the times than the fact that a leading native State like Baroda 
is coming forward to accept its full responsibility in this 
respect, and is further prepared to take practical action on the 
basis of such a recognition of its obligations. We may be 
permitted to express a confident hope that the outcome of the 
labours of the Baroda Education Commission will be a larger 
development in the near future of the enlightened educational 
policy of His Highnesses Government, and a wider extension 
and more varied expansion of educational activity in the 
Baroda State, resulting in a great advance of the moral, 
material, and intellectual well-being of all classes of the people 
of Baroda. ° 1 1 
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Industry is productive and distributive, and technical and 
commercial are in a comprehensive sense the two co-ordinate 
sides of Industrial Education. Last year the Conference dealt 
with the question of Technical Education ; this year it is pro¬ 
posed to bring up for discussion the correlative question of Com¬ 
mercial Education. The necessity for such Education is as real 
and urgent—perhaps in the existing circumstances of India, 
even more so—and it is confidently hoped that the subject— 
particularly in its broad relations to the industrial life of the 
country, will receive the most careful consideration of the 
Conference. 

In the field of Industry—as in every other field of human 
effort— it is obvious that a systematic training of the worker is, 
under the condition of modern life, an indispensable requisite 
of success. Trained skill and scientific knowledge are factors 
of immense power and all over Europe and America, this truth 
finds its practical recognition in the splendid educational facili¬ 
ties for the acquisition of industrial and scientific skill provided 
on the dual basis of popular self-help and State aid. From the 
Sloyd schools of Sweden for the manual training of boys, Ateliers 
and Apprentisage of Belgium for the instruction of artizans to 
Imperial Technical School of Moscow, and the Columbia School 
ot Mines for the training of miners and mining engineers ; from 
the Art Schools of Oxford and South Kensington for artists to the 
Poly technic and technical Universities of France and Germany 
for the instruction of professors of Technology and technical 
directors cl industrial establishments; and from the E'cole 
Martinieri oi Lyons and the dll cole Professionnelle of liheims 
for the training of clerks in commercial houses to the E’cole 
Superieure de Commerce and the E'cole des Ilautes Etades 
Commerciales of Paris and the Handels Akademie of Vienna 
for superior training in the principles and practice of mercantile 
and banking business—we have here a vast and varied 
organisation of Industrial Education for the benefit of every 
class and grade of workers. Accordingly, one of the most 

0 This paper was read on Tuesday 6th September 1892 at the Second 
Industrial Conference held at Poona. 
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anil important feature of economic development in 
these countries is the thorough intellectual equipment of the 
Industrial worker, and the moral nerve and self-reliant resource¬ 
fulness which it gives him. The merchant and the hanker, the 
engineer and the architect, the mechanic and the factory- 
operative, the artist and the artizan—all are trained—thoroughly 
trained—each in tbo theory and technique of his special calling ; 
and go where we may, wo find the JEuropeau ( or American ) 
worker leading the ' van of material progress,—the producer 
holds the field of productive industry, and the merchant rules 
the commerce of the world. Truly, Knowledge is power , the 
highest gift of Heaven vouchsafed to man here below. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that the same truth as to 
the value and indispensable necessity of scientific training in 
respect of the national industries is da wniug—however slowly 
and under far different conditions—upon the public mind m 
India. As the first fruits of the new awakening in the sphere 
of productive industry , initial steps have already been taken in 
most of the Provinces. We have by the latest returns, besides 
Engineering Colleges, Veterinary schools, Agricultural classes, 
and schools of Art, 7i purely industrial institutions with a total 
roll of 3,711 scholars. In the Punjab there are 1 with 363 pupils, 
in the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, 13 with 162 boys, and in 
Bengal an equal number with about 500 scholars,, besides 
drawing clashes opened in several u collegiate schools. ’ In al 
theses Provinces, larger developments are under the considera¬ 
tion of the authorities. In the Central Provinces , we have 
purely technical schools, but drawing is taught in most schools. 
Slovd system has been introduced into the Normal Schools, 
and carpentry classes, attached to several schools of general 
education. In Madras, there are 15 schools for boys and 5 
for girls, besides industrial classes iu carpentry, cabinet-mak¬ 
ing &c. attached to High schools. Iu Bombay we have, besides 
the Victoria Technical Institute, the Kadirdad Khan industrial 
schools in Sindh, doing excellent work. This is satislactory 
progress so far, and although extended—vastly extended efforts 
are needed to meet in any adequate way the wants of the 
country in regard to Technical education, we have every reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the success achieved iu a now 
departure. 

Our educational requirements, however, iu regard to 
distributive industry remain as yet without notice and without 
recognition, except in the Madras Presidency, where iair 
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-^.jress seems to have been made, and to some extent in the 
Punjab and yet they are pressing and serious, and demand 
careful consideration. 

Education has proved to be the mighty lever of modern 
progress, and the experience of the leading Continental nations 
justifies the anticipation that the educational remedy, which 
it is the object of the present paper to urge, will be found in the 
long run to be the most effectual remedy for our present evils. 

Commercial education is a pressing necessity of the present 
economic situation in India. As Mr. A. B. Master forcibly put 
it last year, we live iu an age of science and science-directed 
activity; and India, no more than any ether country in the world, 
can hope to hold her place in the race unless she calls to the aid 
of her merchants ancl manufacturers the resources of science and 
scientific training. On.no other basis can the industrial re¬ 
organisation of the country be achieved. Technical Education 
goes only half-way; and dissociated from commercial Educa¬ 
tion, may even fail ‘of much of its intended effect. Side by 
side with trained manufacturers, sve want a trained class of 
commercial men—with a thorough training in the scientific 
principles and modern methods of commerce and a disciplined 
intelligence and business capacity, to get our system of distribu¬ 
tive industry into order, ancl direct with skill and success 
the trade-movements of the country and thereby impart a 
healthy tone and turn to the industrial life of the nation. In 
no other hands—however skilled and energetic—can the in¬ 
dustry, trade and commerce of India develop into fruitful 
channels or attain to normal dimensions. “A body of such 
men ” says Mr. J. Adam, the learned Principal of the Pachaippa 
College, Madras, “ will soon do wonders in multiplying the 
resources, augmenting the trade, and adding to the wealth of 
the count y. It is the keen eye of the trader that sees where 
an Industry can be planted, his quick hand seizes the op¬ 
portunity, his energetic perseverance develops it into a great 
success.’ 7 The Educational system of the country, even as 
re-arranged since the Report of the Education Commission, 
yet makes no provision, except in the Madras Presidency, for 
the special training of Indian youths desirous of following a 
mercantile career, and no effort is made to direct their energies 
into a channel the intelligent following of which must be of 
great benefit to the country ; and at the same time serve to 
bring new dignity and vigour to the commercial life of the 
country. And yet, it is desirable, from every point of view, 
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^tfr^withdraw a certain proportion of the educated classes from 
the paths which lead to official or professional life and to 
divert them “ into those of productive and distributive In¬ 
dustry/’ such as attract so large a proportion of the educated 
youth of Europe. The Education Commission recommend 
the establishment of courses of study “ intended to fit youths 
for commercial or other non-literanj pursuits,” and the Govern¬ 
ment of India in their Besolution of 1884 (Oct. U) endorse 
the re-commendation, adding: ‘‘every variety of study should be 
encouraged which may serve to direct the attention of Native 
youths to Industrial and Commercial pursuits! 7 No—where 

except in Madras, is effect given to the intentions of the 
supreme Government in this regard. But time presses on, and 
the wants of the Indian merchant in respect of commercial 
Education can no longer wait without serious injury to the 
higher interests of the country. 

If, then, the necessity of providing commercial education 
in India be recognised, the next question is, how to provide it ? 
Before proceeding to sketch out the lines on which such train¬ 
ing may with advantage be organized in this Presidency, it 
would be of some service to give a brief account of the existing 
systems of commercial education in Europe, as also of the recent 
action taken in Madras in the matter. 

A full description of the European systemsds to be found 
a Special Beport presented to the meeting’ of the Associated 
Uiamber of Commerce of the United Kingdom, held in Exeter 

cr LiAr ^ e P^ em ^ er 1887, of which a short summary by 
Sir Phillip Magnus appeared a few days later in the Con¬ 
temporary Review ( December 1887). The following brief 
notes are taken from the Review as well as from the °Report 
ol the Royal Commission on Technical Education. 

^ may be premised at the outset that in most countries 
ot Europe, elementary education is universal and compulsory. 
Lhe 1 rimary schools are excellent all over and every endeavour 
is made to attain a high level of instruction. The course is the 
same lor all and embracing in its higher stages a wide range 
ot is so framed as to meet all requirements. After 

the 1 rimary stage is reached, the courses of study divides off 
m the “Secondary school,”—the Gymnasia , teaching for the 
Universities and the learned professions, and the Rea-sckulen , 
tor industrial and commercial careers. But it is to be noticed 
hat m these latter general education is continued, and com- 



4>kr$j with technical and special, and the specialization of the 
courses is carried out only at an advanced stage. Next come 
the “ special ” schools with specialized departments and cur¬ 
ricula, training their pupils for the Polytechnic Universities 
where the highest special instruction is imparted. The Com¬ 
mercial and Technical branches proceed on parallel lines, 
beginning at an advanced stage of secondary education and 
loading up to the Technological institute. The whole system 
is thus a skilfully constructed organisation in which a high 
standard of general education is enforced as a necessary basis 
for all specialized instruction, and in which even “special ’ r 
Studies are so pursued as to yield the highest intellectual dis¬ 
cipline and mental culture. 

In France , commercial education begins in the Higher 
Elementary Technical Schools, in which technical and second¬ 
ary education are combined. Most of these schools have a 
technical and commercial department, and in the commercial 
section, the subjects taught include modern Languages , History , 
Geography , Law, Political Economy , Book-keeping and office 
practice . The schools of Bordeaux, Havre, Amiens, Rlieims, 
Rouen, and Lyons arc the most interesting and successful. 
The E y cole Martiniere of Lyons is one of the oldest. The 
instruction is free, and comprises among other subjects, shop- 
work, book-keeping and modern languages . The course is one 
of 3 years, children are admitted between the ages of 13 and 
15. The Martiniere boys are said usually to succeed well in 
their careers. From 60 to 70 per cent go into commercial 
houses, making good clerks and business assistants. The E'cole 
Professionnelle of Rheims in its commercial departments trains 
up lads to serve as clerks in merchant’s houses, as commercial 
agents or travellers. The E’cole Professionnelle Municipal of 
Rouen is another school of the same type. Rouen has also a 
superior school of commerce and industry—supported partly by 
the town and partly by the State; the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce also contributes towards the expenses of Special Schools 
of Commerce; the most important are in Paris. The Paris 
Schools are of two grades—middle and higher. There are two 
middle schools—The Eycole Commercial founded by the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1863, and the Institute Commercials 
established by a body of merchants as a public company, in 
1884. Modern languages , Commercial law and geography , 
mathematics , book-keeping , and short-hand are the chief subjects 
of instruction. In the Institute , more attention is given to 
foreign trade and office-work. These and such other schools are 
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soys from 13 to 16 years of age, after tliey leave the 
Primary school. Above these, we have in Paris two superior 
colleges for the instruction of better educated youth trained in 
the lycees* A thorough training is here given in the principles 
and practice of mercantile and banking business. The E'eole 
des Mantes Etudes Cornmcrciales does for mercantile pursuits 
what the E'cole Centrals does for manufacturing industry. 
The fees are high £40 a year for day students and £112 for 
boarders, but for poor students several exhibitions have been 
provided by Government, the Chamber of Commerce, the Bank 
of France &c. Besides these, there are many evening Schools 
in Paris and other towns for men going in for a mercantile 
career, the course embracing among other subjects industrial 
and commercial Technology , Civil Commercial law and Political 
Economy . 

la Germany , we have first the Rea-sckulen which, write 
the Royal commissioners, u afford an education which is perhaps 
the best possible general preparation for commercial or trade 
pursuits/ 7 Above them there are special schools of commerce to 
be found in all the large towns. The most important point 
to note is that in most of the German Schools, instruction in 
commercial subjects forms part of the ordinary school education. 
The merchants schools are well attended and are independent 
of Government aid. There are 17 special schools, 9 commercial, 
9 middle schools with a less extended course and a large 
number of evening schools which are attended by clerks, 
merchants’ apprentices, and other persons engaged in mercantile 
houses. Lads trained in these institutions are much sought 
after in commercial houses. The curriculum includes among 
other subjects Political Economy , Commercial Geography , and 
Exchange . 'Recently higher courses of lectures on commercial 
subjects have been arranged in the Polytechnic Schools of the 
country, which are attended by advanced students from the 
Gymnasium . 

In Austria Hungary , the commercial institutions are 
arranged on the Gorman plan. In Austria there are at present 
538 commercial schools, 59 mercantile printing schools. The 
most important of the higher institutions is the Handels 
Akadmie of Vienna which is more a commercial university 
than a High School. “ The aim of the present Director, Herr 
Qeheimrath Dr. Sonndorfer, has been to make the training 
suitable not merely for clerks and managers and the like, but 
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specially for the principals and heads of business concern 
future bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and political 
economists of Austria.” 

I n Italy, the bifurcation of studies begins rather too early. 
“ On leaving the elementary school, the children may eithei 
enter the gymnasium for a classical education or the technical 
school, if* they are intended for a commercial or industrial 
career.” There are at present 65 technical institutions having 
a commercial department. Among these may be mentioned 
the Technical Institute of Como with a commercial side, the 
course extending over 4 years and comprising among other 
subjects Political Economy and Civil Law , Commercial Stati¬ 
stics and Technology . Another institute of the same type is the 
Technical Institute of Udini. There is a higher commercial 
school at Genoa with a curriculum following that of the 
High Schools of Paris, which promises to be one of the best 
Schools in Europe. 

In Belgium , there are numerous middle schools preparing 
youths for commercial pursuits. The Athenees have usually a 
commercial department. The Commercial Academy of Ant¬ 
werp is the highest institution of commerce in the country, 
in which the principals of a large number of Belgium firms 
have obtained their business education. It is one of the best 
commercial schools in Europe, sending out annually a number 
of highly trained men proficient in foreign languages , Com¬ 
mercial Science , ojftee-tvork &c. who are much sought after in 
a merchants 7 office. 


In Switzerland also there is a well organised system of 
commercial education. The High Schools have always a com¬ 
mercial section—with an extended course of commercial 
studies. 

The teaching features of these European systems of com¬ 
mercial education may be thus summarised :— 

(1) The Commercial and Technical branches are recog¬ 
nized as the cognate branches of Special Industrial Education, 
and both proceed on a broad, solid basis of general Education. 
In all schemes of special training much importance is attached 
to general culture and the mental discipline it ensures. In 
Germany, which in all these matters leads the way, even the 
special studies are pursued more with an eye to their dis* 
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ipmiarg value than to professional ; and mtieli of the sac 
HSerman enterprise is attributable in the opinion of com¬ 
petent judges to this feature of her educational system. 

(2) Commercial and Technical education, combined 
with general, starts at a common point at the conclusion of the 
“ Primary 77 course, and proceeds, hand in hand up to an 
advanced stage of “ secondary 77 education, beyond which the 
courses bifurcate, and work up on parallel lines to the highest 
type of development in special School and Technical Univer¬ 
sities. 

^ ( 3) The system is a graded system of education, and is 
so framed as to suit all classes of learners. There are the 
Elementary Technical Schools for lads leaving school at the 
Primary stage, and going in for a commercial career; above 
them, are the special schools of commerce for advanced students, 
e< g. the TV cole Profession of Lyons, Rbeims, Como and 
Udini; which supply merchants’ clerks, business assistants, 
commercial agents, commercial travellers &c , and as the 
crowning top of the edifice, we have Commercial Academies 
like those of Vienna and Antwerp, imparting the highest types 
of training, and mainly attended by advanced students from 
special schools, as also by youths who have completed 
their classical education in the Gymnasia and the Lycees, and 
choose a commercial career. They are intended for principals 
and heads of business concerns and “for future bankers and 
political economists. ” Some of the countries go further. The 
Higher Schools and Institutes of Commerce have sometimes 
travelling fellowships attached to them, to enable the more 
capable of their students to reside abroad and supplement and 
perfect their education. In Belgium, Government allows a 
grant of £ 1,800 per year to the Antwerp Academy for the 
purpose; the scholarships are of the value of £200—300 a 
year. One of the chief objects of these scholarships, says 
Sir P. Magnus, is “to encourage the establishment of Com¬ 
mercial houses iu Colonial and other settlements . 77 Thus old 
students of the Academy have flourishing commercial houses in 
Brazil, Mexico, Melbourne, Chicago and other places. 

(4) The schemes of study vary greatly, covering a very 
wide range of subjects, special attention, however is given 
among other subjects to (a) Modern languages —French, 
German, English, ( b) Commercial correspondence in foreign 
languages, (c) Commercial History , Commercial Law , and 
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, (d) Commercial Geography, (e) Technology 
In all these European schools, the best law 
subjects are studied with particular care. On a right know¬ 
ledge of Commercial Geography, the extension and development 
of commerce on a sound and remunerative basis are held to be 
largely dependent. Thousands of youths are annually sent 
out from these schools, many of whom are employed as Com¬ 
mercial Agents and Commercial travellers. As for Technology , 
the teaching is always illustrated by reference to raw and 
manufactured products in a museum which is part of the 
equipment of nearly every commercial school. Samples are 
obtained for the Chambers of Commerce and private merchants; 
in the newest schools the museum communicates with the 
lecture-room when the students handle and test the specimens 
by chemical analysis, or by microscopic examination. 

(») Most of these institutions have been in the first 
instance founded by Chambers of Commerce or merchants and 
manufacturers, who still contribute to their expenses. The 
IT cole, e> g.\ of Paris was established by the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1863 ; the Paris Institute Commercial , by 
merchants in 1884. The E’cole Pro/esstonnelle of Rheims 
was started in 1875 in order “ to impart to the youths of the city 
of Rheims special practial knowledge/’ and to fit them for 
commercial pursuits, by the leading manufacturers and trades¬ 
men of the district, assisted by the Local Municipality. The 
local Bodies mainly bear the charge of these schools, and liberal 
State grants are obtained. In Germany, they are altogether 
independent of government aid. 

(6) Most of these schools are thoroughly equipped and 
great care is exercised in selection of teachers. Good Museums 
Libraries and Laboratories are attached to almost every 
school, and distinguished men of science and culture are appoint¬ 
ed professors. 

(7) As to cost of education, instruction in the higher 
elementary schools is for the most pari, gratuitious. In the 
superior institutions, high rates of fees are charged; but for 
poor students there are numerous exhibitions, founded by- 
merchants and manufacturers, banking firms, and chambers of 
commerce. 

(8) Lastly, the demand for such trained men of every 
grade is great and general. They succeed admirably and are 
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sought after by banking firms. In England, the supply 

_short of the demand; and trained Germans have to be 

imported in large numbers. 

In Canada and the United States there are what are called 
Business Colleges of every class and grade, giving a thorough 
training in all branches of commercial and banking business. 
In England also there is a large number of commercial schools 
and academies, and book-keeping and other commercial subjects 
form part of the ordinary school curriculum. Since the publica¬ 
tion of the Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression 
of Trade in 1887, these institutions have been much strengthened 
and developed. The Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom (about 70 in number ), at a special con¬ 
ference held in that year, unanimously resolved, “ that in order 
to secure the efficient training of young men intended for 
commercial and industrial pursuits, there is urgent need for 
the establishment of public secondary schools, where a superior 
commercial and technical education may be obtained,” and 
appointed a strong Commercial Committee, including among 
others the Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, M. P., Sir J. Lubbock, 
Sir H. E. Roscoe, Sir P. Magnus, Prof. Baxley and Sir 
A. Rollins, to draw up a practical scheme- The scheme of 
Commercial Education prepared by the Committee and 
adopted by the Associated Chambers deserves special notice, 
as indicating the new lines on which it is attempted to organise 
in England Superior Commercial Training. The scheme formu¬ 
lated "with much minuteness of detail a carefully graduated 
course of commercial instruction, combined with a fair know¬ 
ledge of general and scientific subjects, marked off into two 
progressive stages—(1) a Junior course ol 6 years for boys 
from 10—16 years of age and (2) a Senior course of 2 years 
for boys of 17 and upward ; Examinations are held at the end 
of each coarse, and certificates granted; and over 175 leading 
firms and commercial houses in the United Kingdom “ have 
consented to give a preference ” to these certificated men in 
regard to employment. The programme of studies is much 
the same as the German and French scheme for superior special 
schools, and prescribes a variety of subjects compulsory and 
optional. For the Junior commercial certificate there are, among 
other subjects, a Modern Language —French, German &c., 
Commercial History and Commercial Geography Mercantile 
Arithmetic, and Book-keeping; for the SeniorModern 
Languages , Commercial History and Geography, Commercial 
and Industrial Law, Commerce ( including Political Economy> 
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ies of Commerce , Foreign Exchanges, Banking ) 
Corniercial and Mental Arithmetic , Short-hand and Insurance % 
as also Commercial Correspondence - 

From the foregoing review it will appear how compre¬ 
hensive is the system of Commercial Education existing in. 
these European countries, and with what eminent skill and 
success it has been built up. The recent commercial history ot 
Europe—particularly of the Continental nations bears eloquent 
testimony to the value of such commercial training and its 
influence on commercial activity. There can indeed be no 
stronger proof of the “ Power that, waits on knowledge and 
science applied to the service of industry and commerce than 
the remarkable progress of Germany achieved in recent years 
against heavy odds. Even, England with all her characteristic 
energy and disciplined strength of centuries has had during 
the past few years, to revise her systems or education, and 
bring them up into line with those of the Continental nations 
in respect of the training provided for mercantile careers. 
Here we have only to take note of the fact that it is the dis¬ 
ciplined competition of Europe that our merchants. have 
to meet, and if we mean to hold our own in the field m the 
presence of such competition, we must no longer allow our¬ 
selves to be unarmed and unequipped for the contest. We 
should look the problem in the face and recognise the necessity 
for our merchant classes of the special training they require. 
The preceding review of the European systems shows on what 
foundation we may begin and on what lines proceed. 

Lastly it remains to notice what has been done, in Madras 
in this direction* Madras is the only Indian Province, where 
anything has yet been attempted in this new line, and parti¬ 
cular interest attaches to these efforts. Here, the honour of the 
initiation belongs to Mr. J v Adam, Principal, Pachiappa’s 
College, wboin 1883 suggested, with the hearty concurrence 
of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, and in view of the 
Education Commission’s recommendation, on the subject, that 
commercial training should be provided in the public schools 
for youths choosing a mercantile career ; and as a beginning, 
proposed the opening of commercial classes in English schools,^ 
and the inclusion of commercial subjects in the curriculum of 
the public service Examinations. Mr. Grigg, Director of 
Public Instructions, Madras, cordially supported the suggestion. 
On his recommendation the Madras Government sanctioned 
the scheme, and added commercial subjects to the courses 
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ibed for the Lower and Upper secondary ExaminatL 

_are also the recognised qualifying tests for admission to 

the lower grades of the public services. Steps were immediately 
taken to start a commercial school in connection with Pacb- 
iappa’s College, to prepare pupils in commercial subjects for 
their Lower and Upper Secondary Examination. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Adam, the trustees of the Pachiappa’s 
Charities sanctioned the project, and Chengalroya Naicker’s 
commercial school wa3 opened in 1886. It is now maintained 
as a separate institution under a Head Master who is a 
distinguished Cambridge graduate. The expenses of the school 
are met from three sources—fees, endowment in the hands 
of the Pachiappa Trustees, and. Government grants—these 
taking the form of salary grants i. e. a proportion of each 
teacher’s salary. It teaches among other subjects Commer¬ 
cial correspondence , Banking and Exchange , Political Economy 
and Commercial Law. Government examinations, arranged in 
three stages, are held in these subjects and certificates award¬ 
ed. The School has now 150 boys on its rolls, and its 

E assed men find ready employment in commercial houses. It 
as day-classes for general and Commercial Education and 
evening classes for Commercial only. There are, besides, in 
the Presidency a dozen commercial classes preparing boys for 
the Lower and Upper Secondary Examinations. In the Gov¬ 
ernment Teachers Colloge, Madras, Commercial instruction is 
given to Normal students and several F. A.’s and B. A.’s are at 
present undergoing the course. The demand for certificated 
men from these classes is great; and a steady number of 
mercantile firms have promised to give them preference. 

Our Madras friends have yet higher aims in view. In 1887, 
Mr. Adam with the co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce 
arranged a scheme of Higher Examination in commerce, one 
such examination was held, but since then, the project has been 
allowed to stand over. A diploma in commerce with an 
advanced test to secure a superior type of commercial education 
is under consideration. But the Madras University still declines 
to co-operate. This Madras experiment has now been on its 
trial these six years, and this marked success which has 
attended it so far is distinctly encouraging. 


Punjab has also resolved to move in the matter. The co¬ 
operation of the University has been enlisted in the cause, and 
Mr. Sime, Director of Public Instruction, Lahore, writes ‘ 
it has been decided to hold a special examination parallel 


“that 

with 
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trance examination for such candidates as may wish to 
engage in commercial pursuits or enter a public office and for 
which examination, courses of study are to be introduced into the 
schools of the Province as they may be required.” The plan 
contemplated is much wider and more systematic than the 
Madras one. 

While thus, Madras has already made an excellent begin¬ 
ning, and Punjab has decided to follow with a larger scheme of 
operation, we may be permitted to hope that Bombay, which 
claims to be one of the most progressive Provinces in the Empire, 
and in commercial activity is ahead of them all, will not defer 
action in the matter much longer. We have the experience of 
Europe to guide us in the new departure, and the successful 
efforts of our friends in Madras ought to encourage us. 

With these remarks, we will now proceed to indicate 
broadway the lines on which we desire that action may be 
taken in the Presidency in the new line. In regard to practical 
action, the questions for consideration are mainly three:— 

(1) What is the kind of instruction required and aimed 
at, and what classes require it ? (2) What teaching agencies 

are available, and what new ones have to be called into exist¬ 
ence tor the purpose ? (3) What should be the scheme of 
work? (4) Funds, required to give practical effect to the 
plan. 

On the first point, it may at once be said that we ought 
to aim sufficiently high. No more clerical instruction can meet 
our requirements. Bombay with her vast manufacturing and 
commercial interests will not, and ought not to be satisfied 
with mere commercial schools for clerks and business assistants* 
Our Provincial share, even excluding Sindh, in the foreign 
trade ot the country is over 40 per cent of the total volume— 
about 80 crores out of a total of 197. The city of Bombay is 
not only the capital of the Presidency, but also the commercial 
metropolis of the Empire; and with its 82 Cotton Mills out of 
a total ot 115 in all India, is the centre of an industry which 
promises to be one of the most important industries of the 
country. Our Bhattia, Khoja, andParseo Merchants represent 
a section of the Community one of the foremost in commercial 
enterprise. We, therefore, require not mere clerks hut a 
superior class of trained commercial men for the service of the 
trade and commerce of the Province. Our merchants want 
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alified men to be Managers and Superintendents of business: 
the Mill owners of Bombay would be glad to send out intelli¬ 
gent trained men as commercial agents to push the sale of 
their cotton twist yarn and peice goods in the markets of upper 
Asia and Bast Africa. Our exporting and importing firms 
require men of good education to take charge of agencies abroad; 
even European firms would like to have such trained men in the 
higher branches of their establishments. The want of such 
men has been long felt, in several of the more important trade 
centres of the Presidency—particularly in Gujerat and the 
Deccan, but no-where, so keenly as in Bombay, the central 
emporium of India. 

The want so felt decides the type of commercial training 
that we require. The demand is for a really superior type of 
instruction, such as is imparted in the Higher Special Schools 
of Commerce in Europe e* g., FA cole Commercial of Paris, and 
we are sure, the Commercial opinion of Bombay would not 
accept anything lower. Indeed, for sometime past, the need 
for such instruction has exercised the mind of the Commercial 
Community of Bombay, and there have been projects of Corn- 
mercial classes with more or less comprehen§ive^schemes, of 
study, and we now learn on good authority that the trustees of 
the Byramji Jeejeebhoy Charities have in view the establish¬ 
ment of suitable institutions for the training of youths choosing 
a mercantile career. 

The type of education required being so defined, the next 
question is, what teaching institutions are required ? The idea 
of a superior Commercial Academy like the Handels Akademi 
of Vienna has, of course, for the present to be. put aside. The 
cost of equipment and maintenance would of itself be prohibi¬ 
tive, and besides, we are not certain that there is at this 
moment, any clear intelligent demand for such high type ^ of 
commercial training. But we think, it would not be utopian 
or in any way out of harmony with existing needs to suggest 
that there should be a central college of commerce located m 
Bombay, the centre of our commercial activity, with feeder- 
institutions in the Mofussil, to impart to our youths going in 
for commercial pursuits the superior kind of education that is 
necessary. The aim of the College should be to train up 
managers and directors of business concerns and to attract to 
the higher branches of commercial life some of the better 
educated men of our schools and colleges and thereby to drive 
into channels of national commerce a proportion of the youthful 
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fed intelligence of the Province. As for the program' 
todies, we would advocate the adoption of the scheme of 
Commercial education approved by the associated Chambers of 
Commerce in England. It is a most carefully worked-out 
scheme, and with a few modifications would suit our require¬ 
ments best. Besides a European language , French or German,, 
a knowledge of an Indian Vernacular —say Hindi, or Gujerathi, 
should be insisted upon, and other subjects Commercial History , 
Commercial Geography , Political Economy and Banking , 
Commercial law , Correspondence and Chemical Technology of 
merchandise should form part of the curriculum. The course 
of the college should be one of 4 years—the fourth year standard 
of the English scheme being taken as the starting-point; 
and be divided into three stages—(1) a Junior course ( 2 ) 
a Senior course, each of Ih years (3) an Advanced course for 
the fourth year ; to which there should be three corresponding 
Examinations ( 1 ) Junior Certificate ( 2 ) a Senior Certificate 
( 3 ) Honour's Examination in Commerce. The College should 
be affiliated to the University, and be recognised for the Honours 7 
list, which should entitle the passed candidate to a University 
Diploma in Commerce. Here as also in other directions, 
co-operation of the University would be necessary and we may 
be sure, it would hot be withheld. In the eloquent words of 
the Rev. Dr. Mackichan ( Vide Convocation speech 1890), 
we would say, “ if the life of the nation requires it, so long as 
Universities are in touch with the life, they will be bound to 
respond to that demand.” The recognition of the College 
for the Final Test by the University would be much appreciated 
and serve to give a strong impetus to the studies. The test of 
qualification for admission to the college should be sufficiently 
high—certainly not lower than the Matriculation or the 
U. S. F. test of the University. Any lower standard would 
afford no guarantee of an adequate basis of general education— 
so much insisted on and rightly in all Continental schools, and 
without which specialized instruction misses its higher dis¬ 
ciplinarian aim. 

As an immediate feeder to the College, we would propose 
a commercial High School at Poona, training pupils for the 
Junior and Senior certificate examinations with a three years* 
course. A similar school might also be organised at Ahmedabad, 
the commercial capital of Gujerat, Lower down, we would have 
commercial schools, on the plan of Chengalroya Naicker's 
commercial school, Madras, in connection with our Provincial 
Colleges of Kolhapur and Karachi, preparing candidates for 
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hior certificate Examination with a course, say of 2 yeftrs? 
y would be secondary feeders to the Central College, and 
nearly correspond to what are known as the High Elementary 
Technical Schools in Europe like the Ed cole Professionnelle of 
Rheims, Lastly, as a substructure to the edifice, we would 
recommend the establishment of commercial classes in the 
High Schools of the Presidency such as are contemplated in the 
Punjab or in some places (e. g- Trichinopoly) established 
in the Madras Presidency. They would represent a most ap¬ 
propriate e:q>ansion of the 41 modern side of our system of 
secondary education and train up boys, side by side, with the 
science classes, for the University Schools Final Test. Here 
too, the help of the University would be needed. A commercial 
group of subjects—( e. g. Commercial Geography , Commercial 
History , Commercial correspondence , Book-keeping , and Ele¬ 
ments of Political Economy ) would have to he added as an 
optional group to the existing curriculum of the U. S. F. Exa¬ 
mination as proposed in the Punjab ; Government also would 
have to recognise it as a 44 qualifying 57 subject for the Public 
service. We would also submit, some such subjects might be 
usefully included in the schemes for the 2nd and 3rd" grade 
P. S. C. Examinations as has been done in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. 

Next as to control and management . The High School 
classes would of course be under the control of the Educational 
Department. The Provincial Schools would be under the direc¬ 
tion of the authorities of the Colleges to which they might 
be attached. Ckengalroya Jsaickeds School at Madras was 
long under the supervision of the Principal, Pacbaippa ? s 
College. As regards the Central College, it should be, like 
the Victoria Technical Institute, under the direction of an 
independent Board on which Government, the University, 
the Municipality and the Chamber of Commerce should be 
represented. The institution should be under a Competent 
European specialist as Principal with an adequate staff* of tutors. 
The Commercial High Schools of Poona and Ahmedabad should 
work as independent institutions, aided like the colleges, each 
under a competent European Headmaster. The College and the 
Schools would need to be equipped with museums, laboratories 
and libraries. 

But the success of any such scheme of commercial educa¬ 
tion must mainly depend upon the support and co-operation it 
might enlist of the mercantile classes. Like the 170 leading 
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England who have agreed to support the Loadoi 



the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, the Sholapur Chambers 
of Commerce, the Poona Traders Association—should be invited 
to recognize the certificates of the new schools and the diplomas 
of the college in regard to employment. The demand for men 
trained in these institutions would also have, at the initial 
stage, to be improved and supplemented by the recognition by 
Government of those tests as “ qualifying ” tests for admission 
to some of the lower and higher branches of the Revenue 
Services such as Customs , Excise , Accounts. 

Lastly, comes the question of Funds. The source of in¬ 
come would be (1) fees of scholars, (2) charitable and private 
endowments, (3) Government grants and (4) municipal con¬ 
tributions. As regards charitable and other endowments , 
the Trustees of the B. Jeejeehhoy’s charities might be invited to 
accord their help to the new institutions, like the Trustees of 
Pachiappa’s charities in Madras ; so also the Gokuldas Tej- 
pal Trustees. Aid might he looked for from other directions 
also—the merchants of Bombay—Parsees, Bhattias and 
Khojas—would give us some help ; the Mill-owners Associa¬ 
tion, Bombay, would also co-operate. But we also have a right 
to count upon the cordial support, in carrying out the scheme, of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce—a chamber which, as 
representing in our midst the broad views and liberal sentiments 
of the middle classes in England, has never withheld its en¬ 
couragement. and help from projects, calculated to advance the 
prosperity of Bombay. Next as to Government Grants ,—it is 
allowable to hope that they would be liberal: they might 
advantageously take the forms of salary-grants as in Madras. 
The object of the scheme has the approval of the highest 
authorities in the land, which is none other than to divert into 
the channel of industry and commerce some of the youthful 
talent and energy of the country, which is now more or less, 
for want of a field and in the abseuce of needful facilities, 
running to waste j and we may depend upon it, it would receive 
at the hands of the Local Government all the support it deserves. 
Lastly, as to municipal contributions, much would depend upon 
the attitude which the Bombay Municipality might think fit to 
take in the matter. Without its support, it is clear that it 
would not be possible to start a Central College of Commerce in 
Bombay such -as is proposed. As the foremost and richest 
Municipality iu the Presidency, it might fairly be referred to 
lead tho way in this movement; and should it he disposed 
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Tally to respond to our appeal for help in the new departure, 
the success of the scheme is assured. Several of our mofussil 
municipalities—notably those of Poona, Sholapur and Ah- 
medabad—might come forward with offers to substantial 
contributions. 

The main features of the scheme above detailed might be 
thus summarised:— 

I. The New Machinery etc . (a) A Central College of 
Commerce in Bombay under a European Principal, to work as 
art aided institution under the control of independent Board- 
with a 4 years’ coarse—arranged in 3 stages—junior, senior, 
and advanced, the last to qualify for a diploma in Commerce. 

(b). Feeder institutions —(1) Commercial High Schools , 
one In iroona and one at Ahmedabad, to teach for the senior 
Certificate examinations; (2) Provincial Schools at Karachi 
and Kolhapur, training boys for the junior certificate; and (3) 
Commercial classes in High schools,' teaching for the U. S. F. 
Test in the optional group of commercial subjects to be in- 
cduded in the scheme of that Examination. 

II. ^The Scheme of studies to be the- same as Ifie Lonao^ 
scheme of commercial education with modifications—the coarse 
to begin at the 4 years stage, other examinations ta be three 
instead of two. Among other subjects an Indian Vernacular, 
Hindi or Gujerathi; together with a European modern 
language—French or German. 

III. Aid of the University — [ a) to recognise the college 
for the final test and grant a Diploma in Commerce, and ( 6) 
to add a group of commercial subjects to the curriculum of 
School Final Examination. 

IV. Aid of Government — (a) to recognise these certi¬ 
ficates—Junior and Senior for the Public Service; (b) to 
add commercial subjects to the schemes ; the Public Service 
Certificated men of these should be eligible for employment in 
customs, excise and account branches of the Service. 


V. Aid of the Mercantile bodies- 
these certificated men. 


-to prefer for emioyment 


VI. Funds —fees, charitable and other endowments, Gov¬ 
ernment grants, and Municipal contribution. 
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^^iSuchi is ia brief out-line the scheme we would venture to 
submit for the consideration of the Conference. It is framed 
on lines suggested by a study of the various systems of com¬ 
mercial education in European countries and with due regard to 
our wants and conditions. 

It is however only a question of working-plan; and 
whether the scheme recommended above meets with the 
approval of the Conference or not, we feel confident that they 
will unanimously recoguise the necessity of providing for our 
youths suitable scientific training for commercial pursuits. The 
old apprenticeship system of the country—which well suited 
the requirements of an older age—can no longer suffice for the 
wants of the time in which we live, and it requires to be re¬ 
placed, in the higher interests of the industrial life of the 
country, by more systematic methods of commercial training. 
We anticipate great and lasting benefits from the provision of 
such training, which we think will render available for the 
service of the trade and commerce of the Presidency some of the 
highest talent and energy of the country, and place the com¬ 
mercial activities of the community upon a solid and secure 
foundation in the proper educational equipment of those who 
are, in the natural course of events, to have the direction of 
them. To the sceptic, we would content ourselves with 
saving:— 


cc Is the goal so far away ? 

Far, bow far, no tongue can say,** 
Let us dream our dream to-dav. 



a N0TE ©N flGRieULTURHL 
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“ Knowledge is Power.” 

Agriculture is no longer what it once was—rude, .rustic 
husbandry, a simple manual mechanical operation, an em¬ 
pirical pursuit. All over Europe and America, it is now 
regarded as an industrial art of a highly complex and difficult 
nature, requiring for its successful prosecution an application of 
several sciences. Agriculture takes its rank “ as a scientific 
occupation,” and it is deemed essential that the farmer, quite 
as much as the surgeon and the engineer, should receive proper 
instruction in his work; and his efficiency is measured, as is 
that of every other industrial worker, bv his ability to get the 
largest return with the smallest expenditure of time, labour, 
and material resource. And agricultural education, as is now 
understood, in the advanced countries of Europe, includes a 
systematic course of technical instruction in the theory and 
practice of agriculture, thus regarded as an industrial art, and 
embraces in its range a wide sweep of varied scientific know¬ 
ledge in its manifold practical applicafidiis to the "culEvatfon " 
of the soil. 

In ali countries and at all stages of progress, such educa¬ 
tion, when evenly and widely diffused among the rural classes, 
must be of incalculable benefit to the progress and improvement 
of agriculture. For in this, as in every other field of productive 
industry, science and science-guided skill are in these days 
indispensable requisites of practical success, as tending to the 
maximum economy of effort and material means. And the 
trained farmer, with his trained eye and hands and the moral 
resourcefulness which his training gives him, will do his work 
infinitely better than one left to the guidance of his untutored 
mind and crude experience. 

But in agriculture, even more than in any other industry, 
is the help of scientific knowledge and training indispensable. 
For it is in one sense an exceptional industry which, unlike 
every other, is subject to the economic law of diminishing 

° This note was read at the Industrial Conference held at Poona, on 
Monday 4th September 1893. 
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As J. S. Mill remarks {vide P. E., ch. XII) * u After 
a certain and not very advanced stage in the progress of agri¬ 
culture, it is the law of production from the land that in any 
o-iven state of agricultural skill and knowledge, by increasing 
the labour, the produce is not increased in an equal degree; 
doubling the labour does not double the produce; or, to ex¬ 
press the same thing in other words, every increase of produce 
is obtained by a more than proportional increase in the ap¬ 
plication of labour to the land.” With the help of science and 
scientific education, it is always desirable to endeavour to 
minimise this inevitable waste of energy involved in this pursuit. 

In countries where there are limitless reaches of virgin 
soil at command, agricultural education, however useful and 
desirable per se , is not deemed absolutely necessary. The need 
of scientific methods of agriculture is not felt, increase in pro¬ 
duction to meet the requirements of growing population being 
easily secured by extension of cultivation to fresh areas. In 
the United States, Canada and Australia, the effort is . rather 
to get out of the land the maximum return it can yield in 
proportion to the labour employed, and additional labour and 
resource are carried elsewhere. Here scientific farming is 
unnecessary, and is considered too costly a method, and simple 
fallowing is the easy restorative means adopted. 

But in old and populous countries, where cultivation at 
a comparatively early stage reaches its limits of expansion, and 
tends, with the advancing needs of an advancing population, 
to become—in the normal course of progress—more and more 
intensive, applied science is required to help in the change, 
and agricultural training becomes an economic necessity. In 
most European countries such a change from extensive to 
intensive agriculture has taken place within the last fifty or 
sixty years, and one of the most powerful means, by which the 
change has been carried out, has been a wide diffusion, under 
a carefully planned and graded system of agricultural educa¬ 
tion and through a skilfully constructed and wide-branching 
machinery, of sound scientific agricultural knowledge among all 
classes of rural society. 

Iu India there is an industrial dead-lock of a most severe 
and formidable type. Agriculture is with us the one sheet- 
anchor of our economic life, the one staple industry, to which 
we trust to meet the wants of our growing numbers, to provide 
for an expanding export, and to pay for the growing charges 
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Country. 


Bushels 
per acre. 


United Kingdom 
France... 

Germany 

Belgium and Holland. 

Italy. 

Russia... 

Europe 
India ... 


30 

20 

18 

26 

15 

16 
15 
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progressive administration. And yet no industry conic 
^ worse plight. The limits of agricultural extension have 
long since been, in most Provinces, reached and even over¬ 
stepped ; and, notwithstanding, evidence is accumulating as to 
positive agricultural deterioration all over the country, notably 
in the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, in Madras and in our owfK 
Presidency. The exhaustion of the soil under an exhausting 
system of cultivation is fast proceeding and the agricultural 

outturn per acre is on an 
average even less than 12 
bushels,—a measure of yield 
about the lowest by com* 
parison (vide marginal table) 
in all the world; and now 
even the food-supply of the 
country is in serious danger! 
The industry continues in 
its old grooves and the ryot 
is left to struggle as beat he 
may in his helpless igno¬ 
rance, no effort being made 
to call to his aid the resources of science and scientific training! 
Surely this is not as it should be. The situation is full of peril, 
and, as the Famine Commissioners write, it is 44 essential that 
technical knowledge should he called in to enable the productive 
powers of the soil to he applied in the most effect manner, not 
merely to add to the wealth of the country, but to secure a 
good supply which shall keep pace with the increase of popula¬ 
tion.” Thus, a comprehensive scheme of agricultural education 
intended to raise the general plane of rural intelligence and 
agricultural work is, with us, not a mere educational desidera¬ 
tum, but an imperative economic necessity, an indispensable 
help to agricultural improvement, which we can no longer 
afford, under penalty of chronic famines and disaster, to 
neglect. 

Under these circumstances it is satisfactory to observe that 
the situation and its requirements find such general recognition. 
Government acknowledges, in the fullest manner, its obligations 
in the matter of providing agricultural education for the landed 
classes, and practical measures are being organized in most 
Provinces. And what is still more encouraging, even the land¬ 
ed classes themselves are coming forward to help the move¬ 
ment, e. y., the Talukdars of Oudh and the landed gentry of 
Gujerat. 
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pearly, ifc is most important that the new efforts should 
"proceed on lines shown by experience to be good and safe, and 
the question for consideration is: what should be our working- 
plan in our new departure ? A well defined programme is 
essential, otherwise there would be waste of energy and the risk 
of eventual failure. 

We will begin with a brief survey of the European systems 
of agricultural education as described in the Royal Commission's 
Report on Technical Education. 

It is necessary to premise that in these European countries 
the entire fabric of industrial instruction—agricultural and other 
—rests on the solid foundation of a wide-spread primary educa¬ 
tion which is general and in some cases even compulsory by law. 
A strong substantial basis of general education and knowledge 
is thus ensured, on which special instruction in the arts and 
sciences proceeds, along varied lines, in well ordered sequence. 
In France, in Germany, in Denmark, in Belgium, in Holland, 
—in each of these countries there is a complete and elaborate 
system of agricultural education, constructed on the basis of 
an advanced course of elementary instruction. Well-equipped 
institutions are provided for every grade and class of agricul¬ 
tural workers, from the small tenants and farm-labourers to the 
large-landed proprietors. The instruction imparted is varied 
and adopted to the varying requirement* of the different landed 
classes. Practice is more or less combined with science, and 
especially in Germany even general education is continued 
along-side of technical in all the lower stages of the specialized 
agricultural course. Almost invariably each one of these insti¬ 
tutions has a farm or a garden plot attached to it for purposes 
of experimental demonstration or illustration. The special 
education is highly prized and eagerly sought after, and 
trained pupils of these agricultural institutes readily find em¬ 
ployment as farm bailiffs, managers and superintendents, or, in 
the case of the higher landed classes, return to their own estates 
and carry out agricultural improvements. It is remarkable 
that, in most countries, these institutions owe their origin to 
the State initiative, and are largely maintained by the aid of 
State subventions. Of these, the French system is, by general 
consent, the best and the most advanced 5 and as it "seems to' 
offer to us a suitable model for imitation, a fuller account of it 
might not-be deemed out of place. 

In France primary education is universal and compulsory 
by statute, and in all primary schools instruction in agriculture 
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I( ,^given after the lower elementary stage is reached as 
optional special side. On this basis rests tj^ entire system of 
special education in the country. The agricultural institutions, 
ns at present organized, are of three grades—/////^, intermediate 
and lower —and range themselves as under 


French Institutions . 


1 Institnfc National Agronomique. 

3 Regional Schools of Agriculture. 

9 Practical Schools of Agriculture. 

2 Shepherd’s Schools. 

23 Farm Schools. 

1 School of Horticulture at Versailles. 

4 Small Schools of Horticulture. 

23 Agronomic Stations. 

55 Departmental Professors of Agriculture. 

# Of these, the Institut National Agronomique is the highest 
agricultural institute in France, intended to impart the most 
finished course of instruction in the specialized department of 
agriculture. The admission test is high—a Centre <jtegtC^' ,# 5r 
its equivalent. The course extends over 2 to 3 years, and is 
a most elaborate one. Besides mechanics, general and agri¬ 
cultural chemistry, geology, zoology, physiology, botany, &c., 
the curriculum includes, among the subjects taught, agricultural 
technology, comparative agriculture, administrative law, and 
rural legislation. The plan of instruction embraces, besides 
theoretical instruction in the advanced sciences, practical 
exercises in farm work, laboratory practice, agricultural dis¬ 
cussions, and excursions for observation and study. 

The pupils number about 120, and pay a fee of £12 a year. 
The State grant for the institute is £10,000, and two travelling 
scholarships are awarded every year to the first two successful 
candidates who pass the final tests, to encourage a study of the 
agricultural systems of foreign countries. As to the status of 
the pupils, one-half of them are sons of land-owners intending to 
farm their own properties, and the other half is composed of 
young men whose future callings may be thus epitomized :— 

(1) Officers of the Government Department, of 
Agriculture. 
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Professors of agriculture in the department 
and at the regional school?, directors of farm 
schools, &<% There are about 100 such places 
in France. 


Director of agricultural experimental stations 
and agricultural laboratories. 

Directors of sugar manufactories, distilleries, 
&c. 


( 5 ) Agricultural engineers. 

( 6) Large tenant farmers, or managers of agricul¬ 
tural companies in Algeria, &c. 

Next come the regional schools—“ one for a certain 
number of departments forming an agricultural region.’’ The 
courses of study hare special reference to the agriculture and 
agricultural reipiiremeuts of the several agricultural “ regions’*. 
These schools are secondary institutions, each with a large ex¬ 
perimental farm, designed for young men who are eons of 
proprietors and farmers and others who desire to devote them¬ 
selves to agricultural pursuits. Those who pass the final test 
receive a diploma from the Minister of Agriculture. The 
diploma is highly valued, an 1 the passed men readily obtain 
good situations. These schools are maintained by the State. 
The regional school of Urignou is the best, with a roll of about 
100 scholars, the annual charge coming up to £15,000 paid by 
the State. These regional schools are very popular and are of 
special interest, as being placed iu direct touch with the agri¬ 
cultural life of their respective “ regions 

Next in the scale we have the practical schools of agri¬ 
culture , founded for the sons of well-to-do small farmers. The 
cost is borne partly by the Central Government and partly by 
the local departments. The instruction given is thoroughly 
practical, with only a small admixture of theory, and is in 
several schools combined with general education. The agri¬ 
cultural course varies according to the diverse cultural condi¬ 
tions of the several districts, and the subjects include 
agriculture and rural ecouomy, the breeding, management and 
feeding of cattle, measurement and levelling, agricultural 
book-keeping, construction and use of agricultural machinery, 
and rural law. 

Lastly, as forming the substructure of the edifice, we have 
a large number of farm schools for the benefit of the small 

in 
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fitrrners and farm-labourers. The pupils are 
prentices,” and are bound to work on the farms 1 
In each school the number of apprentices admitted varies with 
the size of the farm ; the apprentices are lodged and boarded 
at the expense of the State, which pays £10-1C-0 a year for 
each apprentice, including medical attendance. The design of 
the farm-school is authoritatively laid down, the farm giving 
the apprentices the best professional education and serving as 
a model to the whole district, as a profitable example of cul¬ 
tivation, while the “ director in his school has to explain the 
most important operations to his pupil in the most simple 
manner, both practically and theoretically”. The object of the 
farm-school is to train good cultivators and not men of science. 
These schools are all State institutions. The successful ap¬ 
prentices get certificates and small presents of money. They 
go hack to their fathers’ farms or proceed to superior agri¬ 
cultural schools, or obtain situations as farm-bailiffs or foremen 
On large farms ; they are eagerly sought for on holdings where 
high farming is practised aud improved machines are used. 




Besides these, there are numerous special schools of 
horticulture, forestry, cheese making, &c.*, and we have also 
various normal schools for the training of agricultural teachers. 

Finally, the whole organization of agricultural education is 
supplemented by the appointment of Travelling Departmental 
P-ofossors of Agriculture. The salaries of these professors 
range from £120 to £180 per annum—all paid by the State. 
These professors are assigned a most interesting function in the 
general scheme. Besides teaching in the normal schools, they 
go about the districts delivering lectures on practical agricul¬ 
ture in the different communes of their several departments 
the teachers and agriculturists of the “ regions discussions 
follow, and an exchange of views and experiences takes place. 
The following citations from the Minister of Agriculture’s 
(M. Tirard) instructions to these professors will lie read with 
interest:— 

" “Your mission is to keep the cultivators informed respect¬ 
ing modern discoveries and new inventions of economical and 
advantageous application, so as, to let them be ignorant of 
nbthing which it is to their advantage to know, but to 
lead them forward in the general movement of progress in 
which they participate to so small an extent owing to their 
isolation. You will have to instruct them as to what reforms 

ill 
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iy introduce in the processes of cultivation, iu t 
ami 1'et (ling of animals. Yon will also call their 
attention to the preparation of manures, their utilizations, the 
way iu which to increase their quantity by making use of 
fertilizing materials which are too often lost in the country 
districts. You will show to them the advantages which arise 
from a good choice of seeds, and of the varieties of plants 
cultivated, and more particularly how to extirpate weeds which 
take the place of useful plants, how to combat parasites of all 
kinds which ravage the crops, &c., &c. You will develop in 
them the love of progress and that spirit of initiative which 
causes them not to expect all from circumstances, or in due 
time, but from their own efforts. Yon will take care to cite as 
examples the results obtained by enlightened cultivators who 
employ good methods. You should, in short, exert yourself to 
describe in each locality what agriculture ought to be, and, 
after examination, you should iudicate what should be done. 
It is in confining yourself to practical improvements, to opera¬ 
tions which have been tested, and which have an immediate 
interest, that you will be enabled to gain the confidence of the 
cultivators and attain the desired end. In addressing cultivat¬ 
ors and practical men who have the knowledge for themselves 
which tradition gives—that is to say, the slow and patient 
observation of facts from generation to generation—yon should 
dwell only upon well-known truths and principles clearly proved 
by science. You will lay before them, therefore, only well- 
established facts, and you will limit yourself to the recom¬ 
mendation of improvements sanctioned by experience. It is 
also your business to secure the co-operation of agriculturists 
find agricultural associations, in order to organize them, and 
to stimulate thus the taste for practical trials and tests.” 

Such is briefly the teaching machinery iu France for 
specialized instruction in agriculture. The Central lustitnt 
National Agronomique of Paris, the regional schools, the de¬ 
partmental practical schools, and the communal farm-schools— 
these institutions, each complete in its equipment and strong 
in its teaching and controlling staff, provide a varied and 
graded training both theoretical and practical for every class 
of young men who desire to follow agricultural pursuits ; and 
the departmental professors help to continue the course of in¬ 
struction for the adult agriculturists, carrying it to their farms 
and home-steads in the communes and constitute a most in¬ 
teresting intermediate agency, connecting, in an unbroken line 
of continuity, the agricultural teaching of the schools and 
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Wbtip&nlea ami the agricultural life of rural France. The cefc 
ainl of the organization is not only to supply sound and system¬ 
atic training tor the farmers, but also to maintain the entire 
agricultural system of the country on a h'gh plane of efficiency 
and always in real, living touch with the general scientific 
and industrial advance of tlie times. No expense is grudged, 
no effort spared, to make farming as scientific mid extensive 
as possible, and the marvellous progress of French agriculture 
during the last, 20 to 30 years bears eloquent testimony to the 
beneficial influence exercised by these schools and institutes on 
the general course of the industry. 

Coming to India, the first thing that painfully strikes the 
observer is the utter inadequacy of the existing provision for 
primary education. According to recent returns, the number 
of towns and villages in British India, excluding Upper Burma, 
is 575,458 ; while the total number of educational institutions, 
both public and private, is 138,054, 60 that the percentage 
Of schools to number of towns and villages is 33-9, and 437,431 
towns and villages in British territory (76*1 per cent) are 
still absolutely without educational facilities of any kind ! So, 
again, the total number of scholars is 3,082,767, of whom 
3,368,930 are boys and 313, 777 girls. The children of school¬ 
going ago, taken "at 15 per cent of the total population of the 
couutry, number over 33 millions, and we have barely 10 per 
cent of the number at school. This means that close on 
30 millions and more of our young children are at this moment 
growing up in ignorance—30 millions of our rising generation 
condemned by our defective organization of primary education 
to be brought up in darkness, and the mental servitude and the 
moral helplessness it implies and involves. What a waste—an 
appalling moral waste of talent and opportunity is here I As 
the Hon. Mr. Nolan, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
truly observes; “ The fact is that the cultivators are illiterate 

and their children are growing up in ignorance, the exceptions 
being so rare and isolated as to be of no account for agricultural 
purposes. Now, if there is one principle on which modern 
statesmen in all countries are agreed, it is that popular educa¬ 
tion is the only means by which the condition of trio masses 
can be permanently raised ; and this truth has a special ap¬ 
plication to India, where these illiterate labourers are left to 
accomplish without superior guidance the great economic task 
of the country.” This is a grave state of things, and every 
strenuous endeavour ought to be made to alter it. A large and 
substantial increase in the number of primary schools in all the 
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winces is most urgently called for as a necessary 
Jffont which any comprehensive scheme of specialized. in¬ 
dustrial education for tho masses is a practical impossibility; 
and we would most earnestly join with Dr. Voelcker and the 
Simla Committee in pressing upon the attention of Government 
the paramount importance of extending primary education all 
over the country. 

Passing next to the existing arrangements for agricultural 
education, it is clear that in no Provinces have we yet got any 
far, beyond the first, preliminary beginnings of a practical 
endeavour. In Bengal an Agricultural Primer is tanght in the 
village schools but no special institutions for the teaching of 
agriculture as yet exist. In the N. W. Provinces and Oudli, 
a school of agriculture has just been established at Lucknow 
with a two years’ curriculum divided into junior and senior, 
and including, among other subjects, the elements of agricul¬ 
tural chemistry, botany and surveying. The admission test is 
the Middle English or Matriculation Standard and the object 
of the school is to afford elementary practical agricultural 
instruction to “ ( 1) Kanungos and other revenue employees or 
candidates for revenue employment; ( 2 ) persons wishing to 
obtain agricultural certificates or diplomas, which might enable 
them to obtain posts as agricultural teachers or managers *f 
experimental farms; (3 ) landowners and others wishing to 
learn something of the theory and the rational practices of 
agriculture for application to the management of their own 
properties”. In the Central Provinces , as in Bengal, an Agri¬ 
cultural Primer is read in the village schools, and we have, 
besides, a good school of agriculture at Nagpur with a normal 
class composed of Vernacular teachers —'& from each district. 
The course of study comprises agriculture, surveying, chemistry, 
botany, geology, elementary veterinary science and drawing. 
The instruction is thoroughly practical in the field and 
laboratory. To ensure that the students acquire a practical 
knowledge of agriculture, plots of laud are allotted to them, 
which they are required to cultivate with their own hands. 
They are permitted to keep the produce. The students also main¬ 
tain a labour journal and cultivation book for the experiments 
conducted on the experimental farm. A small veterinary dis¬ 
pensary is attached to the class for practical instruction in the 
treatment of more common forms of cattle disease. There was 
also a travelling lecturer some time ago, hut the place seems 
now to have been unfortunately abolished. In Madras we have 
an excellent Agricultural College at Saidapet, founded in 1865, 
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is yet an isolated institution without feeders and wittfout 
connection with, the geueral. scheme of Vernacular educa¬ 
tion in the Presidency. The instruction imparted is of a 
superior type, embracing a wide range of subjects. Agriculture 
is an optional subject for the Public Service Examinations, but 
owing, it is said, to want of teachers, “ it is taught in very few 
schools, and even in them the instruction given is far from 
satisfactory ”. In our own Presidency , there is no separate 
special machinery ; but the Poona and Baroda Colleges have 
each a strong agricultural section organised under a special 
European Professor; and 8 agricultural classes attached to 8 
High Schools in the mofussil. The University grants a diploma 
in agriculture to the successful pupils of the Colleges, and the 
curriculum provides for a three years’ course, and comprises a 
wide range of subjects, among others, agriculture, botauy, 
geology, chemistry, qualitative analysis, surveying, veterinary 
pathology, Ac. The programme of studies for the High 
School agricultural classes is an elementary one and extends 
over two years ; and agriculture is also an optional subject for 
the U. S. F. test recognized by the University. Little, 
however, is yet done to reach the cultivating classes through 
the village schools. The Punjab is about the only Province 
which is absolutely without means of imparting agricultural 
instruction of any kind. 

Such are our existing arrangements. Larger developments 
are under contemplation in most Provinces, notably iu Madras. 
In Bengal, it is proposed to organize a strong Agricultural 
College at Seebpore, and measures are being adopted for 
introducing elementary instruction into the primary schools. 
In the Central Provinces the plan is to introduce a systematic 
course of agricultural training into the more important Verna¬ 
cular schools of all the 18 Districts or Tahasils. Iu Madras 
a much broader scheme is under the consideration of the Local 
Government. There is already an admirable College at 
Saidapet, where superior instruction is given and the Local 
Administration proposes to establish five farm schools, apparent¬ 
ly ou the French plan, in fiv e representative districts, as feeders 
to tho central College. Government further contemplates, in 
course of time, an agricultural school in each of the 21 Districts 
of the Presidency. Altogether the Madras scheme appears to 
us to be a comprehensive one. 

With this hurried survey of the European system and the 
arrangements in India existing and contemplated, for the educa- 
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^the rural classes in agriculture, we would proceed' 
r briefly our own ideas on this important subject, confining 
our view to our own Presidency. The points for consideration 
are, among others, chiefly these— 


(1) What sort of special agricultural instruction is 
required ? 


(2) For what classes is such instruction desired ? 


(3) The question of the teaching agency. What 
existing institutions, if any, can be utilized for the 
purpose by modification or enlargement? And 
what new special institutions are needed ? 


(4) The curricula of studies. 


( 5 ) The question of management and control. 

( 6 ) The question of funds. 


(7) Any special measures for the encouragement of the 
new studies. 

On the first point, we would at once say that we want 
and desire a well-graded system of agricultural education 
complete in all its branches of higher, intermediate and lower 
as is contemplated in the Madras scheme. Technical instruction 
should be, as in the French systems, arranged on a thorough 
combination of •practice with science*, for as Hr. Thaer, the 
founder of systematic agricultural education in Germany, would 
s av, “agriculturecannot be learnt entirely by attending lectures 
delivered from the professorial chair.” Besides, the special 
course ought uot to begin except on a broad basis of general 
education and culture ensured by adequate entrance tests, 
without which and the logical, disciplined tone and habit of 
mind it gives, specialized instruction does not well succeed; 
and even in the pursuit of special studies we would desire that 
attention should be given as much to their disciplinary as to 
their scientific and technical value. 

Next as to the classes for which such training is desired, 
they may be grouped as uuder:— 

(1) The large-landed proprietors—the holders of Iuams 
and Jahagirs, the Talukdars, the Khots, the largo 
Watandars, the Mehewasi holders, the Jamin- 
dars, &c* 
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Large capitalist farmers, whose holdings average 
between 100 to 500 acres. 
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(3) The small land-holders with holdings of 25 to 100 
acres. 


(4) The smaller tenant farmers in easy circum¬ 
stance?, &c. 

(5) Non-land-owning classes—those who may wish to 
enter into agricultural pursuits, or who may wish 
to qualify themselves for posts of managers and 
superintendents on large estates, or again to go 
into the Revenue or Survey Departments of the 
Public service, &c. 


The following tables are appended as showing the status 
and position of our landed classes:— 


TABLE A. 


Tenure. 

No. of 
estates. 

No. of 
villages. 

No. of 

; holders 
and 
share¬ 
holders. 

Gross 
acreage 
in acres. 

Itayatvari . 

12,92,126 

21,245 

12,92,126 

29,770,078 

Iuama and Jahagira. 

2,220 

2,220 

10,386 

4,724,259 

Talukdari . 

530 

530 

493 

1,419,502 

Mehewasi . 

62 

62 

93 

120,402 

Udbad J&xnabandi ... 

504 

504 

6,052 

841,752 

KLoti . 

1,677 

1,677 

48,736 

2,173,350 

Izafat . 

7 

7 

13 

3,609 
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Holdings. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Inamu 

Total No. 

Under and up to 5 acres 

279,677 

88,758 

368,435 

5 to 25 acres 

494,602 

88,942 

581,544 

25 to 100 „. 

268,966 

32,778 

301,754 

100 to 500 „. 

30,904 

5,380 

36,300 

And over 500 acres . 

1,449 

622 

2,071 


On tbe question of machinery, Dr. Voelcker is strongly 
44 in favour of attaching institutions for agricultural education 
to existing educational institutions in preference to isolating 
them,” and Dr. Cooke thinks u that this is the best and most 
economical method of securing to students the benefits of 
general as well as special education, as well as continuity in the 
system of instruction.” And indeed, the Simla Conference, 
agreeing with these distinguished professors, deprecates the 
creation of special colleges and schools of agriculture. With 
all due deference, we venture entirely to dissent from this 
viewand hold with the Madras Government that separate 
special institutions are absolutely necessary for specialized 
instruction, and that any attempt to graft on the general 
educational scheme such instruction, particularly in its higher 
branches, is doomed to failure and disappointment, there 
being always present tho risk of the special studies being 
shadowed over and relegated to a secondary position in 
the general system. European experience supports this con¬ 
tention aud both the Madras and Bengal schemes contemplate 
an elaborate special machinery for the purpose. Accordingly, 
we would also venture to recommend a similar special teaching 
agency for this Presidency. We would have— 

(«) Central Agricultural Institute to be located in Poona, 
as distinct aud separate from the College of Science, organized 
on the plan of the celebrated Paris Institut Agronoraique or 
the Berlin High School of Agriculture, well equipped and 
under a European ( French or German) Specialist as Principal, 
136 
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ted by a strong stafF of qualified lecturers. The existing 
griculfcuml classes of the Poona College of Science to be 
transferred to the proposed Institute ; the three years* course 
as at present arranged, leading up to the final test for the 
University Diploma, to be widened by the inclusion of ( among 
other subjects) comparative agriculture , agricultural techno¬ 
logy , administrative law and land legislation ; the Institute 
to have a museum and a laboratory and an experimental farm 
as part of its necessary equipment and finally the admission 
test to be sufficiently high to ensure an adequate basis of 
general culture. ( We would not go below the U. S. F. or 
the Matriculation Standard and would have by preference P. E. 
as the lowest test). The Institute would impart the highest 
type of instruction in scientific agriculture and would be mainly 
for sons of the large-landed proprietors and science graduates 
and undergraduates of the University wishing to qualify them¬ 
selves for higher appointments in* the Revenue and Survey 
Departments and the Department of Agriculture. 

(Jj) Next, we would have five Divisional Schools of 
Agriculture corresponding to the “ regional n schools of France 
or the Agricultural Institutes of Prussia on the plan of “ re¬ 
presentative ” district farm schools contemplated in the Madras 
scheme, but of a superior type. Our districts naturally fall 
into five groups, each with a distinctive and weihdetined set 
of climatic and cultural conditions, viz., Sindh, Gnjerat^ 
Konkan, Deccan, and Carnatic ; and we would propose that 
each of these divisions should have a superior school of agri¬ 
culture located in a representative district. These divisional 
schools should be under competent native agricultural graduates 
as Head Must' rs, to be assisted each by a staff of 4 to 5 
special lecturers. The entrance test to be the 2nd grade P. S', 
certificate as the minimum; the curriculum to be a sufficient¬ 
ly broad one, corresponding to the 1st and 2nd year courses 
of the Central Institute, and to comprise, besides the usual 
professional subjects, comparative agriculture and land tenures ; 
the instruction imparted to be thoroughly practical and to 
have a special relation to the agricultural conditions and wants 
of the Divisions in which the schools are located, and ex¬ 
cursions tor observation and study to form an integral part of 
the course; each school to have a models not an experimental, 
farm intended for experimental illustration, exhibiting results 
of practices and processes shown by experiment to be ad¬ 
vantageous, and the farm to be a model of successful cultivation 
to the whole Division. These schools are intended for sons 
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large-landed proprietors who might return to thou* 
tral estates and carry out agricultural improvements, as 
well as for other young men desiring to qualify themselves for 
posts in the Agricultural, Revenue or Survey Departments, 
or as managers of estates ; and they will be either as feeders 
to the Central Institute or independent agricultural institutions, 
giving certificates of efficiency to their successful pupils at the 
termination of the course. We would also suggest that these 
divisional schools should have each a normal class, on the 
model of the one we have at Nagpur, to be composed of 
Vernacular teachers, say one from each Talnka, who, after they 
get certificates, might return to their schools aud would form 
a valuable agency for the introduction of agricultural instruction 
into the village schools. 

(c) We would further have agricultural classes in all 
the High Schools of the Presidency—8 already existiug. These 
classes to continue, as at present, teaching pupils for the 
U. S. F. course and also for the Central Institute and the 
Divisional schools. These classes further to have each a model 
farm, where “apprentices,” sons of poor farmers aud labourers, 
might also be admitted for agricultural instructions ; these 
apprentices to be stipendiary students ( as till lately at Shola- 
pore) and bound to work on the farms. The course of instruction 
for these apprentices to be as simple, elementary and practical 
as possible ; the farms to be models of good aud careful cul- 
tivation to the whole neighbourhood. The farm-schools so 
arranged under High School agricultural teachers, would 
correspond to the Departmental farm-schools of France, and 
be our District schools, such as are proposed for the districts in 
the Madras Presidency. 

(«?) We would at once introduce elementary instruction 
in agriculture into our village schools, an agricultural primer 
such as is taught iu Bengal or the Central Provinces beiug read 
as a compulsory text-book. This would form a solid ground¬ 
work for the upper specialized courses. 

(e) Finally, we would earnestly recommend, as part of 
this teaching machinery, the appointment of travelling 
agricultural lecturers, corresponding to the Departmental pro¬ 
fessors of agriculture in France or the wander-lehrer of 
Germany, whose duty it would be to travel about the districts 
and deliver lectures to the assemblies of adult cultivators 
convened specially for the purpose in their own villages and 
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^ T their own village headmen; elucidate to them in the 
(Lost simple way and in their own homely idiom the more im¬ 
portant principles of practical agriculture with direct reference 
to the features and conditions of the local firming ; and suggest 
improvements in practices and processes and implements shown 
by experiment or found by experience advantageous elsewhere. 
These travelling lecturers should be certificated men of the 
Central Institute, who have gone through a systematic course 
of training ami selected for their special practical knowledge, 
and should work under the immediate professional direction and 
control of the Director of Agriculture. They would also serve 
as advisers in agricultural matters to the district officers. Two 
for each “ agricultural ” division or ten in all would be enough 
for a practical beginning; the salaries should be sufficiently 
high, say, ranging from Hs. 150 to lis. 200, to attract com¬ 
petent men for the posts. Altogether to our thinking, these 


travelling lecturers would fulfil a most useful and important 


function in the general scheme of agricultural education. They 
would form an admirable and effective agency—perhaps the 
only one that could be devised in our present condition of 
primary education—through which to reach the cultivating 
classes in the villages, disseminate among them sounder notions 
of practical agriculture and awakening their intelligent interest, 
enlist their aetire co-operation in tae cause of agricultural 
improvement. 


Such, briefly, is the machinery, and such are the in¬ 
stitutions, we would recommend for the agricultural education 
of our rural classes. These institutions are:— 

(1) A Central Agricultural Institute to be located in 

Poona under a European Principal. 

(2) Five Didsional Schools of Agriculture i or the five 

agricultural divisions of the Presidency, each to be 
located in a representative district and with a 
Normal class for the training of Taluka Vernacular 
teachers. 

( 3 ) District High School classes and farm schools for 
apprentices in all the district of the Presidency. 

(4) Elementary agricultural instruction in the primary 
schools ; and 


(5) Ten travelling agricultural lecturers —2 for each 
Division. 


misT/ff 
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the exception of the principal of the Central Institute 
specialist professors who would have to he brought 
out from Europe, the requisite supply of teaching power for the 
proposed institutions could be easily obtained from the Poona, 
Baroda or Saidnpet College, or the Nagpur Agricultural Class. 
There would be surely no lack o t competent men for the work if 
sufficient attractions were held out As for text-books, there 
would be some difficulty, and suitable hand-books would have to 
be specially prepared in the Translation Branch of the Edu¬ 
cational Department for the purpose as they are required. 

As to the question of management and control. All the 
institutions we have proposed should, we think, be under the 
administrative control of the Director of Public Instruction, as 
constituting an integral part of the general machinery of State 
education. In all professional matters relating to studies, 
lectures, text-books, tests, &c. we would have the Department 
of Agriculture exercise a directive supervision over them. At 
the local centres, besides, it would, in our opinion, be desirable 
to have small Boards composed of Revenue officials and non- 
official representative farmers, constituted and associated with 
the management of these institutions. The travelling agri¬ 
cultural lecturers would, of course, work as stated beiore under 
the immediate orders of the Director of Agriculture as do the 
Departmental professors in France under the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Lastly wo come to the vexata qiucstio of funds. The total 
charge of the machinery proposed would be, as far as we are 
at present able to estimate, about Rs. 1,00,000 at the most 
and on a liberal scale, or about per cent on the total land 
revenue collections of the Presidency ( Rs. 3,60,00,000) dis¬ 
tributed as below:— 

Cost per Annum. 

Rs. 

... 26,400 


The Central Institute »»» ... 

Per mensem ) 

The Principal ... Rs. 1,000 / 

The Staff. „ 1,000 i" 

Other expenses... ,, 2001 

The 5 Divisional schools of agriculture 
costing Rs. 600 each per mensem 
The 23 Districts schools and c’assea costing 
Rs. 100 each per mensem m ••• 


30,000 

87,600 


m 
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he travelling lecturers, Its. 125, includ¬ 
ing pay and travelling allowance, each. 15,000 

Scholarships, prizes, &c. . 2,000 

Total Rs... 1,01,000 


The National Institnt Agronomiquo, Paris, alone receives 
from the Central Government in France an aunual grant of 
Fr. 251,450 (=£10,058 or over a lakh and a half). The small 
kingdom of Denmark devotes about £11,000 (= Rs. 1,‘0,000 ) 
to the support of agricultural education. The additional 
expenditure, therefore, of a lakh of rupees or so per annum 
proposed for Bombay, with her vast agricultural interests, 
in support of agricultural education, may not he deemed too 
large or extravagant. 

How is the new charge to be met? On this point we 
have two distinct suggestions to offer— 

The total Provincial contribution to Local Fuuds by way 
of compensation for the loss sustained iu consequence of the 
abolition of the one-anim-cess on A bkari revenue is, as a* pre¬ 
sent fixed, Rs. 1,55,068. The excise revenue of the Presidency 
comes up now to over 104 lakhs net, on which the one-anna- 
cess would amount to about Rs. 650,00 >, i. e., nearly four 
times the present grant. In fairness and equity we submit 
that the grant should at least be doubled, aud our suggestion 
is that the increase thus accruing to local resources might, be 
utilised partly iu aid of primary education and partly for the 
provision of agricultural instruction. 

Secondly, we would venture to suggest that the time is 
now come for considering whether the Local Boards might not 
be authorised, by amendment of the existing statutes, to spend 
half of the local cess proceeds instead of ^-rd, as at present, on 
the extension of primary education for the masses. Roads and 
bridges, dharmasalas and kackeris are, no doubt, most de¬ 
sirable things in themselves, but we have spent on these works 
of pnblic convenience and utility very large amounts during 
past years, aud it behoves us now to consider whether part of 
this expenditure might not be advantageously diverted to the 
extension of educational facilities for the people. General 
and technical education—it cannot, be two often repeated—is 
essential to the well-being of the masses, even more so than 
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s,no~md.10ies of communication, and there is force and justice" 
l^tM^eraiud that every effort should be made to raise the 
poorer classes of the country 4< intellectually to the moderate 
level insisted ou in regard to the humblest inhabitant of every 
civilised country *■’. 


Should these two suggestions meet with favourable con¬ 
sideration, the financial difficulty can be easily got over and 
the scheme of agricultural education, as above outlined, might 
be lauuched out at once. 


As for young men for agricultural institutions; no doubt 
much difficulty would be experienced at the start in attracting 
students to the new courses. The field is a new and untried 
field, and special inducements would have to he offered, at 
•least at the initial stages. The machinery of scholarships, 
rewards, and prizes would have to be employed, and we 
would also suggest, by way of special encouragement and 
in order that the scheme might receive a fair trial, that 
two or three high class appointments (worth, say, Es. i50 
to Es. 20i.) in the Revenue, Survey or Education Department, 
might be guaranteed to the successful students of the Central 
Institute and two or three more in the subordinate branches of 
the Public service set apart for the certificated men of the 
Divisi nal schools of agriculture. In the faculty of Civil 
Engineering, Government has given special encouragement to 
graduates of the University by the guarantee of certain appoint¬ 
ments in the Public Works Department; and we know what 
a powerful attraction these guaranteed places have been to 
students of superior calibre and attainments. A similar 
privilege, if conceded to diplomaed men of the agricultural 
institute and certificated men of the agricultural schools, 
would assure their future in a way in which nothing else 
could. In.course of time, as knowledge and enlightenment 
spread among the masses and the value of professional training 
comes to be seen, a fine field would open out before the 
trained men of these institutes. We have in onr Presidency 
no fewer than65,801 superior landholders—iuoludiag Inamdars, 
Khots, Talukdars—besides many capitalist farmers, and there 
are close on.40,000 superior holdings, 30,300 averaging 100 to 
500 acres, and 2,000 of over 500 acres in extent. And as 
agricultural education is more and more appreciated as a help 
to agricultural improvements, these trained men of the agri¬ 
cultural schools would be in great demand, and several would 
employ their professional knowledge for the improvement of 
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t own properties and holdings. Bnt this is a wo»k of 
.* 1 ^ in the meanwhile extraneous and artificial aids, inducements 
would l>3 necessary to put the system into fair workiug order* 

Such is our scheme, which we think might also be found 
suitable for the other Provinces of India, It is, no doubt, a 
large and comprehensive scheme, but we are convinced that no 
limited or restricted plans would meet the requirements of the 
case. The pressure of the economic position is severe—-in¬ 
creasingly so,—and it does not seem to us to be in any view 
desirable that energy and funds should be frittered away on half 
measures and make-shift arrangements, which could yield no 
solid or lasting advantage. Let ns make the effort, if an effort 
is to be made at all, on an adequate scale. The situation de¬ 
mands it, and considerations of future economic safety give . 
emphasis to the demand. 

The expenditure required would be a rather large addition 
to the Educational Budget of the Presidency. But looking to 
the magnitude of the interest, at stake,—looking to the fact that 
unwoven the food-supply of the people is imperilled and famines 
with starvation and suffering and an industrial paralysis in 
their train are threatening to be chronic iu the land—the cost 
of the measures intended to bring some help and relief ought 
not to to deemed prohibitive. It should be cheerfullv met and 
borne 5 whatever it may come to, if only for the sake of the 
future, even if necess ary by resort to special taxation There is 
also the Famine Insurance Fund, on which wo might reason¬ 
ably make a demand for this purpose. 

The scheme is put forward in the confident hope that if 
properly given effect to it would be a lasting blessing to the 
country. Of course, we do not expect impossibilities; we are well 
aware that other measures of an equally comprehensive charac¬ 
ter, including a permanent limitation and settlement of the 
State demand upon the land, so as to bring into effective play 
the magic sense of property which “turns saud into gold,” 
are required to restore the agricultural industry and life of the 
country to its healthy and normal tone. But education and the 
diffusion of technical scientific knowledge among the masses 
would have their effect, and would exercise a most salutary- 
re-vivifying and re-invigorating—influence on the entire economic 
life of the people. The Indian ryot with all his faults and 
shortcomings—and they are not few—is not the blind, obstinate* 
ly conservative industrial worker ho is painted to be. He is 
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sighted ami intelligent, always open to rc 
, and ever ready to welcome light and new i u <. ao , 
trom whatever quarter they might come. He works in his old 
ways and sticks so lovingly and passionately to his own tradi¬ 
tional methods, for be is yet untaught to understand and 
appreciate other and better ones. Let him be, for once 
brought under the liberalising influences of education and 
knowledge, and no industrial worker could surpass him in bold¬ 
ness of initiative or vigour of enterprise. Education, wherever 
it has been tried, has proved one of the most effective helps to 
moral, intellectual and industrial upheaval and progress, and 
we submit there is nothing in the conditions of this country or 
in the national character and habits of its people to forbid the 
hope and anticipation that it would serve a similar end in India 
and work an analogous revolution. 




hrewd; keen- 
and argument 


The scheme of agricultural education sketched out in the 
foregoing pages is submitted with great diffidence and as a 
tentative scheme, and whatever may be thought of its merits as 
a practical working plan, we feel sure that the educational 
problem, as regirds the rural classes of the country, will receive 
the most careful consideration at the bands of the Conference; 
and we would content ourselves with observing that while the 
life-blood of the country is slowly ebbing away—the penalty of 
ignorance and mental degradation—the question of effective 
relief and cure with the aid of knowledge, Heaven’s Light may 
ao longer be put aside. Our duty in this matter is a’ most 
solemn and sacred duty, and let us do it bravely, resolutely and 
^ueerfully, come what might, and 

u Learn......even in the darkest hour, 

To trust the Almighty’s care j 
His eye beholds, his hand protects— 

Oh, who would then despair l f1 
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THE EXISTING POSITION OF PRIMS 
SCHOOLS.* 



A survey of the existing position of our Primary Schools 
—considered in relation to the general scheme of education on 
the one hand, and on the other, with reference to the expanding 
req uirements of the Presidency-suggests a question of vital im¬ 
portance to the future of educational progress on this side oi 
India. Much—very much—has beau done m recent years to 
extend, develop, and improve this class of schools, and no one 
who has seen them as they were and are, can fell to mark the 
contrast and measure the advance achieved. All the Presidency 
over, these schools are now better housed, better equipped, and 
better supplied with trained teaching power ; they teach better 
standards and read better text-books. And indeed, there is no 
feature of our recent educational administration more striking 
and encouraging than the large improvement which lias been 
effected in the general efficiency oi these schools. But with all 
this improvement, it is only too clear that their position m the 
general plan still continues weak and defective and that their 

working, whether regarded from the point of view of present or 
future requirements, cannot be held to be altogether satisfactory. 
The weak points appear tc be mainly these : 

lstly The number of these schools, with all the increase it> 
has of late years received, is still most inadequate for our needs, 
and restricts their usefulness and operative range within 
comparatively narrow limits. Scarcely frd of the population is 
yet reached. 

2ndly. Even within this restricted sphere under the 
existing organization—which develops no real side m the upper 
primary stage corresponding to the literary course ol the 5tu 
and 6th standards—9-10 ths of these primary schools which do 
not send up their pupils—and they are full 86 p. c. of the total 
number—to the upper literary courses, are placed m an 
anomalous position, and standing apart with no direct links to 
join them on to the higher special institutions, work on a lower 
plane and fail to carry down to the masses and the general 
industrial life of the Province, the light and leaven of new 
ideas, 

* This paper was read before the Poona Educational Conference on 
30th September 1896. 
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lly. Even under their anomalous conditions, and con- 
as imparting only initial elementary instruction, the 
practical working of these schools from the broader stand-point 
of national culture is not every way as it should be partly owing 
to the defective curriculum taught ( Stds. I-IV) and partly 
owing to the faulty methods pursued. 

These three features mark out the existing position of these 
schools as one of great weakness, and mar their usefulness. It 
is the object of this paper to submit for the consideration of the 
Conference whether the time is not come for a new departure and 
a strenuous effort to remedy these defects and put the whole 
system of primary education in the Presidency on a sounder 
basis. I would begin with a brief review of the facts. 

1. The utter inadequacy of the existing provision for 
Primary Education is the first weak point of the system. The 
small number of our schools limits the social base on which they 
work and circumscribes their useful activity within a pro¬ 
portionately narrow compass. Our present school-area barely 
covers jth of the geographical area of the Presidency and 
embraces even les3 than -Jrd of the total population of school- 
age. Over 18,000 villages with a scattered population of 6^ 
millions (—4000 of which contain a population of 500—1000) 
are still unprovided with schools and form, so to speak, with 
their 5 lakhs of boys a thick outer ring of the social whole lying 
outside the sphere of our educational effort. Within the 
school-area itself, scarcely half the population of school-age 
is yet reached. As a net result, and looking only to the 
male population, we find that only 5 lakhs out of our 
total number of 16 lakhs of boys in the Presidency are 
at school. 11 lakhs—9 lakhs of whom belong to the 
lower classes or live in the remote rural parts—are yet at this 
moment, as a direct consequence of the existing insufficiency 
of schools, growing up in absolute ignorance—what could be 
sadder than this, and the moral waste of potential talent it 
involved ? A system of Primary Education, which leaves out in 
the cold more than *rds of the youths of the Province, cannot 
hut be regarded as essentially defective. Education is what 
each generation owes to the next, and when we do not arrange 
even to educate a full third of our children, it is plain how 
imperfectly we are doing our duty in the matter. Besides an 
educational organization so restricted in its range can never 
supply .the adequate moral and intellectual motor force for the 
onward movement, or assure the even progress of national life. 
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conceivable circumstances, such a narrow system might even 
tend to do harm to the higher interests of the country by 
creating in favour of the few as against the many that most 
fatal of monopolies—a monopoly of education and knowledge 
and the irresistible power they give. No disability is harder to 
bear and more cramping and narrowing in its effects than 
illiterary and ignorance, and the fact that more than grds of our 
youths are stili outside the pale points to one of the weakest 
features of the existing arrangements. 


2. Even withiu the sphere of action so limited, these pri¬ 
mary schools under a defective organization hold an anomalous 
.position and can hardly do their proper work. Strictly speak¬ 
ing they are all primary schools, and represent a stage of 
instruction antecedent to and preparatory fer higher studies. 
Eor 1-1 Oth of their pupils ( or say 50,000 ) who choose and can 
afford to enter upon the long literary course of the high schools 
leading up to the University, and so too in the case of 4 p. c. 
more (or about 20,000) whose object is Government employ¬ 
ment and who proceed to a further course in Vernacular 
qualifying for public service—these primary schools really serve 
as preparatory schools. But for the remaining 80 p. c. ( or say 
4^ lakhs ) who do not go in for either of the advanced literary 
courses, they serve no such purpose. They train them for no 
higher study and their education ends in the middle of the 
primary course with the 4th standard. Practically, for these 
iboys the upper stage of the primary course is yet a blank—-no 
parallel lines of special study exist co-ordinate with the exist¬ 
ing literary side. Nor do there exist any Vernacular lower 
departments in the special instructions of a higher order to 
receive such pupils through any regular channels of supply. 
The connecting link either way is wanting, and the result is 
that, none of these boys who do not take up literary courses are 
able to go to any of the special schools and colleges—the 
Veterinary College or the Victoria Technical Institute or the 
College of Science. The via media to these special instructions 
dies at present mainly through the High Schools along the line 
of a preliminary literary course of wearisome length. Only 50 
thousand pupils and no more from oar primary schools proceed 
to the higher courses on that line, and out of these just 300 are 
to be found in the higher special instructions and about 350 
more drawn from no regular source are learning in their lower 
vernacular departments. The rest and they the 86 per cent of 
the total roll of our primary schools ( 4f lakhs) having nothing 
farther to go to, leave off at the IV standard w-'*- 1 ' «u utterly 
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,e education. The disseverance between the balk t>: 
schools and the special instructions is.thus complete, there 



being no real side to link the two. 


The results are s 


( 1) As regards these lakhs of pupils they go back 
home having received only elementary general instruction and 
absolutely no special training as contemplated in the recom¬ 
mendations of the Education Commission—fitting them for 
their position in life or of help to them in the daily occupations 
of their lives. Virtually thus, the masses go without any prac¬ 
tical advantage from our educational arrangements, 

(2) As for the special instructions themselves, the ab¬ 
sence of a real side in the primary schools cuts them off from 
the proper recruiting ground. The High Schools—as yet their 
only feeders-—send up an uncertain and precarious supply. The 
Veterinary College, the Victoria Technical Institute and the 
Agricultural classes of the College of Science have together a 
Toll of 250 hoys. The special classes at the School of Art and 
the Reay Art Workshops and the apprentices class at the 
College of Science have between them just 360 more receiving 
training in Vernacular—in all less than 700 the two together ! 
When we ha ve in our primary schools 4 lakhs of pupils, the 
figures call for no comment. Obviously as long as the special 
institutions are not (not? ) connected with the primary schools 
by means of intermediate departments of special study, they^ 
must continue stinted and start in their supply and can be of 
but little service to the industrial life of the people. 

(3) Our primary schools of course suffer and suffer griev¬ 
ously in popularity and practical usefulness. The work almost 
is in isolation and does not serve to carry down to the masses 
the help and benefit of the higher institutions. 

(4) Our whole industrial system also suffers. The in¬ 
dustrial life of the Province receives but little elevation or 
improvement—except at the leading centres—and continues to 
move on in the old channels and there is yet little in our system 
to let in the stream of European science and scientific training 
issuing from the higher institutions and flowing down through 
the primary schools into the parched and exhausted fields of 
our industry to replenish and fertilise them. 

All this is due to the existing hiatus between the primary 
schools and the higher special institutions, and this want of a 
real side in our upper primary stage is the second weak pointi. 
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;lieir existing position to which I would invite yonr attention, 
o such disseverance exists between the primary and special 
schools in any of the countries of the continent. In .France, 
Germany, Italy and elsewhere the elementary public schools’ 
after a certain course of general education is reached, develope 
in the upper stage a classical and real side, and through the 
real side carry the mass of their pupils to the Technical Schools 
and Colleges. 


3. There is yet a third feature which adversely affects 
the position and working of our schools. Both the scheme of 
study they teach upto standard IV and their methods leave 
much to be desired. To take the methods first. 


The teaching for the most part is more mechanical than 
formative, and little is done to train the minds of the children 
or awaken their observation and intelligent interests in the 
facts and phenomena around them : the symbols are taught 
rather than the things symbolized. The Uialani as taught” is 
worse than a waste of time, though the children are trained 
into a certain mechanical habit of accuracy and promptness 
of calculation, it is at the expense of higher purposes of early 
studies. 


The faulty character of the teaching is however due partly 
to insufficiency of trained teachers and teaching appliances and 
partly also to a faulty graduation of the course. In arranging 
the studies the natural process—“ which is from the known 
to the unknown, from the particular and the concrete to the 
general and the abstract, from the empirical to the scientific ”— 
seems at many points reversed. The arithmetic of the lower 
standards and the Ujalani with its dreadful array of integral and 
fractional multiplication tables rather put the abstract before 
the concrete. So too Native and English tables of weight and 
measure of every kind and mental arithmetic based on them 
hardly fit into the courses where they are and might well be 
postponed to the higher standards. 


While on this point, I would draw attention to what are 
called the infant classes in our primary schools. The minimum 
age for admission is under the revised code 4 years as in 
England and large numbers of little children from 4 to 6 years 
of age—fit only to be taught in the kindergarten wav—come to 
our schools where, however, we have no provision whatever for 
. such kindergarten instruction. The infant learners are subject¬ 
ed to a kind of training and discipline which tells upon their 
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_ iind proves worse for their growing minds. The hours 
^Jlittendance are the same for them as for the other boys and 
for most of the time they are at school shut up in their class¬ 
room, they do little more than meehauically copy the alphabet 
or the abstract numbers they cannot grasp. They stay in their 
classes one or two years; it is a matter of observation that during 
the stay the hard discipline exercises visibly weakening effect 
on them, they lose their freshness of look and their buoyancy, 
restless energy, susceptibility to new impressions—all suffer. 
The ignorant parents hand over gladly their children to the care 
of the school-master, who, however,, does not yet know how to 
look after bis tender charge. In Switzerland and other coun¬ 
tries the age of admission to the primary schools is C.^ In 
Norway, Denmark, and New-Zealand is 'I ♦ From 4, 6 or 7 the 
children attend the kindergarten schools. With us too some 
time ago the age limit was six and opinion is gaining ground 
that the sooner we revert to the old limit and close the infant 
classes, the better for the children and the schools. At all 
events their hours of school attendance should not be more than 
two hours a day and this instruction mainly by object lessons. 




To turn next to the course of study comprised in standards 
I-IV—it has a strong and a weak point. It is a strong feature 
of our Bombay system that it constitutes the first 4 standards as 
the initial stage of general education as designed for all, and 
permits no specialisation of studies so far, the object being to 
secure for all classes alike sufficiently high level of general cul¬ 
ture to fit them equally for the duties of a common citizenship. 
The right training of the mind—the disciplining of its opening 
powers—the formation of character combined with the requisite 
amount of general knowledge and information, this is what is 
aimed at in this early coarse of instruction and it is no part of 
the scheme to supply any special training. From this point of 
view any attempt to lower this uniform standard of general 
elementary instruction demanded alike from all or to infuse to 
it special studies at the expense of the more necessary general 
subjects, ought to be closely watched and resisted. Our Modi 
standards, which are but a simplified copy of the Balbodha with 
grammar and Balbodha reading from standards II upwards 
dropped, are open to objection on the ground that they need¬ 
lessly narrow the scope of the general instruction as intended 
for the rural classes, and whatever the popularity of the course as 
a concession to the uniformed opinion of rural society, it is 
calculated to place these people in the rural parts at a disad¬ 
vantage in the race of life. The view which seeks to differen- 
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the requirements of the rural classes in. respect of such 
elementary instruction for civic duty from those of the urban, 
and which has its root in the old sentiment of aristocratic or 
caste ascendency, has little title to sympathy, and the practical 
effect of such differentiation in respect of general education 
could only be to widen the gulf and aggravate the inequalities 
between class and class already so deplorable amongst us. I 
find, it is further suggested that the agriculture should be 
introduced into this lower primary course dropping one or more 
of the existing subjects. All such attempts, however, to reduce 
the present range, being calculated to leave the free citizen’s 
education inadequate, are to b© deprecated. The principle of 
utility in education ought not to be carried too far and it is now 
an accepted view in continental countries that even from the 
point of view of technical training, there is no better preparation 
than a strong basis of general education. In Prussia even in 
the technical schools general education is invariably continued 
alongside technical upto a very high standard, and it would be 
a retrograde step to introduce practical subjects such as agri¬ 
culture into our course at a lower stage than the IV standard. 
Our Bombay scheme at present proceeds on approved lines and 
its only defect seems to be that it is not sufficiently comprehen¬ 
sive and besides is here and there a detail overloaded. This 
brings us to its weak points :— 

No drawing is here taught that which is of such recognised 
value as a general study, and no manual training, another 
subject held in France and America to be as necessary as 
reading and writing. Further there is here no introduction to 
natural science and to its broad truths. While defective in such 
important particulars, the course is overloaded with Ujalani 
and English and .Native tables of weight and measure of every 
kind. Thus viewed as a whole, our scheme of the lower primary 
stage falls short of the standard aimed at in the countries of 
the West. In Prussia and Austria-Hungary drawing and 
science are added to the rudiments, in France and Belgium 
manual training is also taught. Our children thus learn but 
little at school to train their eye or hand or even to open out 
their minds to the broad teachings of natural phenomena. It 
is doubtful whether one in ten of these poor lads has any con¬ 
ception of what science is or teaches. 


With a scheme of studies so narrow and methods defective, 
it is no wonder that these primary schools, in their practical 
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they are 


general 


m- 


do not properly fulfil the one function 
intended to do, viz. to impart to all elementary 
struction of a broad type. 

To sum up the weak points of their existing position thus 
appear to be these :— 

(1) These schools being so few in number as to reach 
but 3 -rd of the population have their range of operative effect 
much restricted and usefulness reduced in proportion. 

(2) So defective, further, is the existing organisation that 
these schools for the most part stand as it were isolated in the 
general system, carrying the bulk of their pupils no further 
than the IV standard of the primary stage and training them 
for no special study and being without any special departments 
of technical study ; organised in the upper stage to link them 
on by direct connection to the higher special institutions, they 
foil to be of any service in carrying down to the masses the 
new science and its lights from those higher institutions. Our 
present courses above the lower primary being more or less 
exclusively literary do not benefit the bulk of our pupils who 
have neither the means nor the patience to proceed on the 
wearisome journey. 


teaching 


(3) Even taking these schools as they are, 
mostly the first 4 standards, their working can hardly be held 
to he satisfactory, the course being narrow and the methods 
faulty. 

If the foregoing is not an inaccurate statement of the facts, 
it suggests the directions in which change and improvement 
.seem called for. Briefly our requirements are :— 

( 1) The widest possible extension of primary education. 

(2) Creation of a real side in the upper standards of 
X>rimary stuge parallel to the existing literary. 

(3) A reform of the curriculum of the lower primary 
stage. 

As regards increase of schools, we have here much ground 
yet to cover over 18,000 villages yet without schools and | of the 
population unreached. The widest possible diffusion of primary 
education, however, is one of our first requirements as else¬ 
where—one of the first precedent conditions without which well- 
138 
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S&ered even progress is hardly possible. It is farther the only 
means by which the masses could be enfranchised from the 
degradation of ages and their condition raised and improved. 
But happily on this point there are no two opinions and here 
as in other Provinces the most strenuous efforts are being 
devoted to the development of this branch of public instruct 
tion. The question of extension is partly one of school 
managements and partly and largely one of funds. Within the 
existing school area it is both the one and the other, not even 
half the children yet attended, and in the rural parts it is worth 
while considering, whether shorter hours of school attendance, 
half-day sessions, longer vacations etc. might not be more 
suitable. It would also be well here to bear in mind the 
Prussian view “ as is your teacher, so is your school”, and' 
improve the qualifications of these village school masters. Free 
education is yet no part of the popular demand, but the claims 
of the poor and lower classes in the matter of freeships 
and stipends are entitled to every consideration. Some such 
changes, it may be trusted, would largely improve the at¬ 
tendance of oar schools. As to the opening of new schools 
the question is entirely one of funds. In every division of the 
Presidency large extensions are only stopped for want of money* 

Taking the Presidency as administratively divided into 
Municipal and Local Board areas, we find that while the 
Municipal area with its population of slightly over 3 millions 
has 2,320 schools including aided and indigenous with about 
1J lakhs of pupils on the rolls, the Local Board area with its 
population of close on 16 millions has only 6,500 schools with 
a roll of 3 lakhs of scholars (just equal to twice the Municipal 
number for more than five times tlie population). The dis¬ 
parity in regard to educational provision between the urban and 
rural parts is thus marked, and yet while in the former further 
extensions are almost assured, in the latter there i3 no .such 
assurance and chances of future expansion are disappointingly 
poor. In the Municipal area the law imposes upon the Muni¬ 
cipal Boards the duty of making adequate provision for primary 
education within their limits, 'and the revenues they manage are 
elastic and susceptible of increase and are further supplemented 
by Government grants on the half local assets principle. Be¬ 
sides, Government aids private schools in the Municipal towns 
out of its own revenues. Here also every agency that is available 
for educational extension finds scope for work and prospers. 
Thus in the Municipal area, the position as regards future re¬ 
quirements is pretty strong. 
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not so with the Local Board area where the existing 
provision is most inadequate. There is little prospect under 
present conditions of any large extensions ; during five years from 
1889-90 there was actually a fall-off in the number of Local 
Board schools to the extent of as many as 123. The Local 
Boards are simply administrative bodies with no taxing powers 
and the income they administer is mostly an inelastic income. 
Government fixes its subsidy-in-aid on the same principle as it 
does in the case of the Municipalities, the well-known half the 
local assets principle. The consequence is the Local Board in¬ 
come is almost a fixed quantity made up of a fixed Local Fund 
under Government grant equal to half of it and cannot possibly 
meet the growing needs in this regard of these rural parts. 
Further, Government leaves these Local Boards to aid indigenous 
schools as far as they can out of their own revenue and does not 
aid them itself as in the Municipal area. The task of making 
due provision in this respect thus almost exclusively devolves 
on the Local Boards which, however, with inelastic funds at 
their disposal are not in a position to meet the growing demand. 
Unaided schools have but little chance in these rural parts, and 
even when aided, it is only the exceptionally strong schools that 
prosper and that too in the large villages. As long then as the 
present financial conditions continue which place at the 
disposal of the Local Boards an inelastic fund and do not render 
available for the purpose any definite proportion of Provincial 
revenues, irrespective of local assets, the outlook is anything but 
hopeful. The existing arrangement seems scarcely fair to the 
rural parts. The local assets principle, as determining the 
Government subsidy, works fairly enough in the Municipal area 
where the local assets are an elastic and expanding resource, 
but in respect of Local Board areas where the local assets are 
almost a fixed item only slowly growing with land Revenue, 
the application of the principle limits the funds and with it the 
power of the Local Boards to make any adequate provision in 
this respect. Year after year applications from the villages for 
new schools have to be refused for want of funds—than which 
nothing could be more discouraging. If educational expansion 
iu these rural Districts is to keep pace with the growing needs 
and the growing demand, it is only possible, provided Govern¬ 
ment gives its subsidy not in relation to the local cess income 
but with reference to the peoples’ requirements. 


But 2ndly, even an extended provision for primary educa¬ 
tion, a mere increase of schools without a fuller and better 
organisation of fcheir departments and studies will not meet our 
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lities. As at present these schools, with no upper —„„ 
study yet developed corresponding to the existing literary, 
not only do not carry the mass of their pupils any further than 
the IV standard and leave their training altogether incomplete, 
but as a consequence, lying detached from the higher special 
institutions which too have no vernacular department as a 
connecting link, fail to serve as the broad medium through 
which the higher science and its lights could pass down to the 
masses to vivify and elevate the general industrial life of the 
Province. Experience makes it too plain that the literary 
courses, above standard IV, we at present provide in the upper 
stages of the primary schools on the one side and in the High 
Schools on the other, in the latter case with specialisations of 
study in the distant prospect, have no attraction for aud do not 
benefit, the bulk of our pupils who are thus forced to leave off 
having received no practical training to aid them in their future 
avocations. This is not as it should be and a change here seems 
urgently called for. 


The programme of a complete primary education has been 
authoritatively laid down in the recommendations of the 
Education Commission. It is to be “ the instruction of the 
masses through the vernacular in such subjects as will best fit 
them for their position in life ” and is not to be “ necessarily ” 
regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the University. 
The standards of primary education should comprise besides the 
necessary studies “ practical subjects such as native methods of 
arithmetic, accounts, mensuration, the elements of natural and 
physical science and their application to agriculture, health and 
the industrial arts. ” Instruction in the necessary rudiments 
is to be uniformed for all, but further course of training suited to 
the different wants of the different classes is to be provided in 
the higher stages of the primary course—literary for those who 
desire to proceed to the University, and practical and special for 
the rest who do not or cannot go in for the literary. 


The question as to where the course should bifurcate is an 
open question and much debated. With us the Bombay system 
fixes the limit of necessary elementary instruction as designed^ 
for all at the IV standard, below which no specialisation of 
studies is admissible or even desirable. 


The IV standard being thus our limit, we have, if we 
decide so to do, to develop our real side above that line i. e. in 
the upper standards of the primary stage. And here the wants 
of the different classes have to be considered. If in the larger 
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we want a technical or a commercial branch, iu the 
villages a course of instruction in agricultural or small handi¬ 
crafts would best suit the local needs. It seems desirable at 
the start to organise in the upper stage a real course—if optional 
with and parallel to the existing literary—divided into three 
sections— Agricultural , Industrial and Commercial arranged on 
co-ordinate lines and optional intended for those who do not go 
to the High Schools. The course of instruction should com¬ 
prise :— 

( a ) Agricultural Section—(1) Practical Agriculture, 
(2) Elements of Botany and (3) Veterinary 
Science. 

(5) Industrial Section—(1) Model and Ornamental 

drawing, (2) Mechanical Engineering, (3) Ap¬ 
plied Physics, (4) Workshop instruction in small 
crafts such as wocd-carving. 

(c) Commercial Section—(1) Book-keeping, (2) Know¬ 
ledge of goods, (3) Elements of Political Economy, 

(4) Commercial Geography and (5) Corres¬ 
pondence. 

This alternative course of real studies in the upper primary 
stage might be of two or three years, planned out in easy 
stages. The hours of school attendance also would require to 
be so arranged as least to interfere with the usual hours of 
labour, to meet the convenience of the poor classes. Some 
such development of new studies would immensely benefit the 
poorer scholars and increase the practical usefulness of the bulk 
of our primary schools. No beginning, however, could be 
made in any such direction without a supply of trained teachers, 
and the first necessary practical step required would be to 
introduce the new studies as far as practicable in the curriculum 
of the normal colleges or to form such classes in the special 
colleges. 

But these are more or less matters of detail and the main 
question for consideration is whether looking (1) to the com- 
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failure of our present system of literary instruction 
which leaves the bulk of our pupils without an adequate 
training for the business of life, ( 2 ) to the economic wants of 
the people in respect of technical education and ( 3) to the 
conditions of future development and expansions of the higher 
special institutions,—whether looking to all these the time is not 
come for arranging in our primary schools a real side in the 
upper stage corresponding to the existing course of the V and 
VI standards And in this connection it may be submitted 
that in no other way could full effect be given to the re* 
commendations of the Education Commission on the point, nor 
could the position of the primary schools be really improved 
and their usefulness enlarged. 

None of these suggestions, however, could be carried out 
without a large increase of funds devoted to education, but on 
this financial question I would only venture to observe that if 
we only succeed in making out our case and bringing home to 
the mind and conscience of Government and the people the 
necessity for such expansion of the system, we may rest assured 
that our appeal for funds would not fail to receive a sympathetic 
response and that the requisite funds would be forthcoming 
for the purpose. 

Lastly, as regards a reform of the curriculum of the first 
four standards, the time seems to have come for an effort to 
assimilate it to the curriculum of the primary schools in Euro¬ 
pean countries. There is no longer any reason why we should 
be content with a lower standard of general culture, and con¬ 
siderations as to the future requirements of progress under 
British rule point to the necessity of having it as high. The 
additions required to improve the existing course and give it 
the requisite breadth are drawing, manual training , introduc¬ 
tion to natural science (as in Huxley’s series ) together with 
largely extended realistic or object lesson teaching. The Ujalani 
might be conveniently much reduced and the arithmetic of 
the standards redistributed, and 1 would take this opportunity of 
stating that this view is very strongly held by Mr. L. G. Desk- 
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the Collector of Sholapur, who takes a very warm 
isfc in educational matters. 

Thus improved and broadened, the course of instruction 
(standards I to IV) would well serve our purpose, whether 
considered as a uniform standard of general education for all 
or as a preparatory coarse for higher studies. 

A large increase in the number of schools, the creation of 
a varied department of special study in the upper stage of the 
primary course to fill up the existing blank, ami a reform of 
the initial course of instruction—with these enlargements and 
changes, the position of our primary schools would be immensely 
improved and strengthened, and it may be confidently hoped 
that when so improved and strengthened, they would supply 
a broader and stronger foundation than at present for our 
system of higher instruction and its fuller and tree development 
along the rich and varied lines of classical and real study. 




The Elective Principle. 


At the recent Budget Meeting of the Legislative Council in 
Poona, His Excellency the Governor in his opening speech made 
a most welcome announcement as to the contemplated extension 
of local self-government in the Presidency. “ My colleagues 
and I,”-said His Excellency, “think that the time has come to 
strengthen the elective element in the District Municipalities 
of the Presidency and to free them in great measure from 
official control. I will not now go into details ; but the main 
changes which we intend to carry out are the following:— 

“1. As a rule the elective members of District Munici¬ 
palities will number not less than two-thirds of the whole. 
Exceptions will be made in the case of the smaller and more 
backward Municipalities ; but this rule will apply to all city 
municipalities and to the larger town municipalities. 

“2. The privilege of electing a President will be con¬ 
ferred on municipalities which are not excepted for special 
reasons, but we consider that the election should be approved 
by two-thirds of the members. Failing this the a ppointment 
should be made by the Governor-in-Council, who will take the 
wishes of the municipality into full account.” 

The proposed extension of local self-government is thus 
continued to the municipal franchises and leaves out of its scope 
the entire range of our existing Local Board administration— 
which stands no less in need of similar re-casting. The change 
contemplated in regard to the enlargement of municipal freedom 
is in two distinct directions—(1 ) increase in the number of 
elected members, and (2) the bestowal on all the larger 
municipalities in the Presidency of the right to elect their own 
Presidents. 

Both these are large and important changes and mark a 
most gratifying advance on the existing arrangements—an 
advance for which our most grateful acknowledgments are due 
to the distinguished statesman at present presiding over the 
Local Administration and bis advisers. 

°This letter was published over the signature 1 J . 1 in the Times of 
Jndia , dated 10th July 1908. 
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regards the election of the chairman, the contemplate 
^jiconstitutds liberal concession to the aspirations of the 
people in reference to the progressive development of Municipal 
institutions. The proposed arrangement will be in accordance 
with the views of the Government of India as enunciated in their 
well-known Resolution of May 18, 1882—a Resolution which 
laid the foundation of our existing system of IiOcal Self-govern¬ 
ment throughout the country—and judging from the experience 
of other Provinces where it exists, will have by no means in¬ 
considerable improving effect on the general tone of our Munici¬ 
pal Administration. Official guidance was desirable and perhaps 
indispensable at the start and in the first stages of a new growth. 
But such necessity admittedly no longer exists ; and the decision 
of the authorities to withdraw it and allow the Municipal Com¬ 
mittees to choose their own chairmen is one from which there 
will be little or no dissent. In the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudk the Municipal Boards have already this valued 
privilege. 

Equally generous, too, is the concession promised in re¬ 
gard to the expansion of the elective element in the constitution 
of the Municipal Committees. “As a rule,” said His Excel¬ 
lency, the “ elective members of District Municipalities will 
number not less than two-thirds of the whole.” This is a 
“ minimum ” limit, and it may he hoped that the increase of 
elected members will be allowed in much larger proportions. 
In most other Provinces, we have already such an enlargement 
of the elective element—and according to official testimony, 
with encouraging results. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the Municipal 
Boards consist of members elected by the rate-payers or appoint¬ 
ed by Government, the number of the latter, under the Munici¬ 
palities Act, Sec. 6, not exceeding one-fourth of the total 
membership. The municipalities—excluding notified areas— 
number 89, in four of which the elective principle is not yet 
applied. The total number of members is 1,249, of whom 939 
are elected or about 75 p. c. They elect their own Presidents 
except in a few excluded towns. “It is reported,” says the 
writer of the Moral and Material Progress Report 1905-6, p. 9, 
“ that the Municipal Boards as a whole have justified the trust 
reposed in them, that their administration is guided by an in¬ 
creasing sense of responsibility, and that their services have 
merited the approval of the Government and of the citizens.” 
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In the Madras Presidency, the mofussil municipal 
number 60. The Municipal Councillors are partly elected and 
partly nominated. The elective priuciple is not yet extended to 
a large number of towns. But where it is, Sec. 13 of the 
Madras District Municipalities Act provides that ‘the number of 
municipal councillors so elected by the tax-payers shall, unless 
the Goveraor-in-Counoil otherwise directs, be three-fourths of 
the whole number, ’ 35 of these Municipal Boards enjoying 
right of electing their own chairman. “ On the whole,” in the 
opinion of Government, “the standard of municipal administra¬ 
tion showed an advance” in 1905-6. The total membership is 
905,—420 being elected. 


In the Central Provinces and Berar, the number of munici¬ 
palities is 58—46 in the Central Provinces and 12 in Perar. In 
Berar, under the Municipal Law of 1886, elected members must 
ordinarily constitute three-fourths of each Municipal Committee. 
The elective principle is extended only to 6 of the 12 munici¬ 
palities in the Province, the remaining 6 being under nominat¬ 
ed committees. In the Central Provinces, the number of elected 
councillors varies between frds and |ths of the total 
membership. In several even of the smaller towns—such as 
Ramtek (pop. 7,584), Saoner (pop. 5,555) and Lalabara 
(pop. 3,256),—the number of elected councillors exceeds three- 
fourths of the”total- Taking the two Provinces together, the 
municipal membership is 756,-460 being elected or a shape 
over 60 per cant. 


In Bengal, the Municipal Act 
1894-1896 ) provides, in Sec. 14, 


of 1884 (as amended in 

j,;) i. U Lu ^ _ _that “two-thirds of the 

number of the Commissioners of each municipality . . . . 

shall be elected ” by the rate payers. And all these munici¬ 
palities, with some few exceptions, have the privilege of 
electing their own chairmen and vice-chairmen. In 1905-6, in 
the opittion of the Bengal Government, “ the public interest in 
Municipal administration was maintained, if it was not actually 
on the increase; and the steady and sustained improvement 
which has taken place in that administration is evidence that 
the rate-payers do not regard it with indifference. ” 


In the Punjab, there were 138 municipalities in 1905-6 of 
which 108 had elected members on their Boards, the proportion 
being generally two elected to one nominated member. The 
Municipal Committees under the Municipal Act of 1891, Sec. 16, 
have the privilege of electing their own Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents subject to the approval of Government. 
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in Bombay, the District Municipal Act of 1901 lays down 
in Sec. 10 that the number of elected councillors shall be not 
less than one-half of the whole number inclusive of the Presi¬ 
dent. 99 And this is the proportion generally maintained 
throughout the Mofussil. In no town—however large or 
populous—with here and there a solitary exception e . g. Nadiad 
in Kaira, and Poona in the Central Division—is it allowed to be 
exceeded. Even in such municipalities and those of Ahmeda- 
bad (pop. 1,81,774 ), Surat ( pop. 1,19,305 ), Sholapur ( pop. 
74,521 ), Hubli ( pop. 00,212) and Broach (pop. 42,896), 
elected councillors form just half the total membership. In 44 
of our smaller towns the Municipal Committees are appointed 
by nomination only. 

And yet, it would seem that this Presidency is not only on 
a level with, but to some extent aheid of, the other Provinces 
in British India in most of the elements that constitute pro¬ 
gressive growth. We have, proportionately to population, a 
larger number of towns and populous trading centres, a large 
number of municipalities and a more numerous population 
within municipal limits than in any other Province ; we con¬ 
tribute a larger municipal income per capita, and maintain a 
large attendance of scholars at school and college. A few 
figures would be of interest in this connection :— 



Province. 

Population in 
Millions (Census 
1901), 

No. of Towns. 

No. of Munici¬ 
palities. 

___ . ■ '. 

Popula, with¬ 
in Municipal 
Limits. 

^Municipal 
Taxation per 
head 000s. omtM 

Total number of 

Scholars at 
School and 
College. 

Bombay. 

18-5 

202 

163 

3.139 

s. d. 

3 3 

736,209 

Madras. 

38*2 

234 

61 

2,424 

2 5 

276,966 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

11*9 

102 

58 

•882 

2 0 

224,717 

Bengal ... 

50*7 

142 

129 

3,202 

2 3 

1,232,278 

576,336 

United Provinces 
of Agra and 
Oadli . 

47*6 

453 

89 

3,110 

2 9 

Punjab ... 

20*3 

171 

138 

2,0S6 

3 2 

274,747 


'Mofussil Municipalities. 
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la the contemjdated arrangements regarding the expansion 
of the elective element in the composition of our Municipal 
Committees, due weight will no doubt be given to all these 
factors—thus statistically indicated. In the meanwhile it may 
be allowable to submit the following few suggestions 

( 1) That in Municipal cities and towns with a population 
of, say, 15,000 souls and over, the number of elected councillors 
may be allowed to constitute three-fourths of the total member-, 
ship. The number of such cities and towns in the Presidency, 
including Sind, is about 37* 

( 2 ) That in the other Municipal towns, the proportion of 
elective representation may be fixed at frds of the whole as 
in Bengal. 

( 3 ) That in the 44 Municipal towns—at present under 
purely nominated committees,—the elective principle may be 
applied in such varying proportions as may Seem fit. 

.ttHi : :?uo<r '3 w /a< iii ■ a \ 

Some such extension of the principle of elective representa¬ 
tion in regard to our Municipal Boards would seem desirable, 
and would be welcomed with satisfaction. 
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[ The working of the Land Revenue-Code Amendment A#t 
(VI) of 1901—and the amount of land given out on the new 
restricted Tenure up to the close of 1905-1906. ] 

In view of the immense practical importance which at¬ 
taches to the working of the Land Revenue Code Amendment 
Act (No. VI) of 1901,—as being a measure of exceptional 
severity, adopted partly from revenue considerations and partly 
for the special relief of indebted agriculturists, but mainly to 
effect the change of a most fundamental and wide-reaching 
character in the Laud-system of the Presidency by the in¬ 
stitution of a new scheme of restricted-tenure "under which 
cultivating occupants, while entitled to occupy and till their 
acres, will, however, have no power to alienate their holdings 
and will otherwise be free from the responsibilities of a pro¬ 
prietary status—the following statistics bearing on the point 
from the Land Revenue Administration Report of the Presidency, 
including Sind for 1905-1906, will he of general interest 


Districts. 

Occupied assessed 
lands in lakhs of 
acres. 

Area of land held on 
restricted tenure (Act 
VI of 1901 ) at close 
of 190o-(K>. 

Divisional percent¬ 

age of sucli lands 
granted oit restricted 
tenure to total oc¬ 
cupants. 

N. Division ... 
Ahmedabad ... 
Kaira... 

Panch Mahals. 
Broach 

Surat... 

Thana ... 

56-81 

18-34 

7-94 

6-13 

6- 48 

7- 59 
10-24 

2,89,771 Acres. 
85,097 „ 

66,131 „ 

94,763 „ 

15,826 „ 

25,385 „ 

2,569 „ 

] 

} 5*1 p. e. 

J 

C. Division ... 
Ahmednagar, 
Khandesh ... 
Nasik... 

Poona 

Satara ... 

Sholapnr 

163-81 

31*96 

34*66 

24*37 

25*39 

22*79 

24-62 

2,68,461 Acres. 
1,806 „ 

2,29,223 „ 

27,675 „ 

404 „ 

404 „ 

9,353 ,, 

> 1*6 p. c. 

- 


„ ° Tins letter appeared over the signature 

POona, dated 21st June 1908. 


‘ in the Mahratta of 
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Districts. 

Occupied assessed 
lands in lakhs of 
acres. 

Area of land held on 
restricted tonuro ( Act 
VI, of J.90I ) at close 
of 190{>-Q0. 

Divisional percent¬ 
age of such lands 
granted on restricted 
tenure to total 
occupants. 

S. Division ... 
Bolgaum 
Bijapore 
Dharwar 
Kanara ... ... 

Kolaba. 

Batnagiri, 

105*87 

21*42 

32*13 

23*50 

3*35 

7-42 

18*05 

10,941 Acres. 
621 „ 
6,080 ,, 
1,816 „ 
2,424 „ 

2,424 „ 
2,424 „ 

T 

Total for the 
Presidency ... 

326-53 

5,69,173 Acres. 

1*8 p„ c. of the 
total occupied 
area. 

, (Sind . 

Upper Sind 1 
Frontier / "* 

Sukkar ... 

Larkana 
Hyderabad ... 
Karachi 

Thar & Parkar. 

74*42 

9*19 

7*27 
, 10*85 

19*66 

6*04 

21*38 

I_ 'l ___;? 

8,30,916 Acres. 

Detailed figures 
for the districts 
| not available. 

\ 

J 

11*1 p. c, of the 
total occupied 
area. 

Total for the 
Presidency, in. 
eluding Sind. 

400*95 

14,00,089 Acres. 

3*5 p. c. 


Thus, the total amount of land which has been granted, 
under Act VI of 1901 on the new restricted-tenure up to the close 
of 1905-06 is about 14 lakhs of acres in the Presidency includ¬ 
ing Sind, on a total of occupied area of 400*9 lakhs of acres or 
3*5 p. c. In the Presidency proper, it is 5*69 lakhs of acres out 
of an aggregate occupied area of 326*5 laths of acres or 1*8 
p. c. In Sind, the total value of land held on such non- 
transferable tenure is 8*3 lakhs of acres inclusive of the acres 
granted on the Jumrao, Nasrat, Dad and Hirat tracts under 
Act III of 1899 out of a total occupied area of 74*4 lakhs of 
acres or 11 p. c. 

The remarks of the Divisional (Jommksm 
working of the act and the new tenure are deserving of attention 





























Bombay Land Act of 1901. 

hy be thus summarised:—Tke Commissioner, N. 1). 
observes:—The tenure has made most head-way in the Panch- 
Mahals and least in Tbana district. Good progress has been 
made in Ahraedabad District according to the figures, but this 
tenure is said to be unpopular among the Patidars and better 
classes of cultivators. In Broach, most of the iaqd., hitherto 
given out, is held by the poor and improvident classes. In 
Kaira the tenure seems to be popular. In the Panch- Mahals 
the bulk of land given out is held by the poorest classes and 
this tenure is not only in favour amongst them, but it does not, 
it appears, apparently affect agricultural credit. Fair progress 
]jas been made in extending the provisions of the tenure in this 
district and Surat. 

v'*\' 1 ■ • • '' 1 t ■* ... . ■ . 1 } • * * ; -''V;, 

The (Commissioner, C. I). writes:—Practically, no land 
has been giv eu oat on this tenure in Satara. The tenure does 
not appear to b® very popular any-where except among the 
poorer cultivators in Khandesh and Nasik. 

In the other districts the areas held on thus tenure are very 
small. The Commissioner, S. D. says Some headway has 
been made in the KanFese Districts. No land has yet been 
granted on this tenure jfi ftatnagiri. Large grants baye, how¬ 
ever, been made in the Kolaija district to Thakurs and Katkarxes. 

The Commissioner, Sind, iemarks The area held on the 
restricted tenure introduced by Act VI of 1901 amounts to. 
2,64,212 acres—this exclusive 2f the area granted on the 
Jumrao, Dad, and Hirat tracts under Act III. of 1899. In¬ 
cluding that, the area is 8,30,916 acres. The conditions of 
this tenure are applied to nearly all lands granted to Mano- 
medaas. 




THOUGHTS ON THE REVOLUTION 
IN TURKEY.* 


—. o<Qx>-- 

“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new 

The general political awakening of Asia is one of the most 
momentous events for our time, and opens up an era in the 
history of human progress—fraught with the richest promise. 
“ All Asia,” in the words of a distinguished Japanese scholar, 
“ is one—one in thought and feeling—one in aim and purpose ; 
and the Asiatic peoples, with all their diversities of race, colou ir 
and creed, constitute a mighty whole—a single web.” ()^ 

a broad survey we find the new movement of upheaval_the 

new throbbings of thought and hope—noticeable ix] ore or j egs 
throughout the length and breadth of the vast continent; and 
there are unmistakable indications that if the 19 th century 
was emphatically the century of European expansion and 
advance, the 20th century belongs—in the Evidential ordering 
of human affairs—to the nations of the Orient, who are enter¬ 
ing upon a new career of political change and evolution with 
an earnestness, a vigor and a determination which assures 
ultimate success. Here m the East as in the West, the days 
of absolute, despotic, autocratic poiyer are practically numbered. 
The light is already on the hills, and we have the dawn—the 
first brightening streaks—of a aew era of political emancipa¬ 
tion and constitutional liberty Clearly the East is not the 
unchangeable—unchanging —East she has been so long taken 
to be—and is changing, ard changing with a rapidity which 
seems to astonish even tie most careful observers. At all events 
now that there is the sew awakening —she is no longer disposed 
“ to tot the legions thunder past ” and plunge again into 
gloom—the gloom of dreamy slumber and mystic despondency, 

Japan hft* been the first nation of the Orient to receive 
the new ligix and life of Heaven, as well befited the land of 
the Eisii^ Sun. The measure of advance she has been able 
to accomplish in the short space of a few decades along the 
new pa hs of political development is justly the wonder and 
admiraton of the world ; and her splendid achievements in 
every dipartment of national life—since the Restoration in 
1869—are fast winning for her a foremost place in the 


Tiis contribution was published as a leading article in the 
MahratU of Poona, dated 30th August 1908. 
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The Revolution in Tubke*. 

vanguard of human progress. The rise of such a nation in the 
East—so far outside the limit of European civilization — able in 
bo short a period to appropriate and assimilate the best results 
of Western thought and culture—and already in a position 
and at a stage of advance to challenge even the supremacy of 
Western nations in more than one field of human effort—is an 
event of the greatest significance, and has a most profound 
influence over the thought and life of entire Asiatic main-land. 

Japan’s example has a magnetic force and nowhere across 
the continent have the effects of her progress been more 
profound than in the Islamic world. Persia, with the inspiring 
traditions of a glorious past, was the first Mahomedan country 
to feel the force of the new moral impact. In the closing 
months of 1905, shortly after the conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese Treaty of Portsmouth, the Persian people demanded 
representative institutions and in January 1906 the Persian 
Government announced that the Shah had given his consent 
to the establishment of a National Council—the Majalis-i-Shora- 
i-Milli. And after a series of Rescripts effecting various changes 
in the administrative system of the Monarchy, Mohammad Ali 
Shah signed the final constitution, and on November 12 before 
the National. Parliament took the prescribed oath as constitu¬ 
tional monarch. Here the struggle between the forces of 
Absolutism and Liberty is not yet at an end ; and there are 
still disorders and disturbances at the cajfital and in the 
Provinces. But there is every reason to hope that “ from out 
the shrieks and the groaning V there shall come “a broader 
day ” and that peace and happiness shall before long reign 
over the wide dominions of the Shah. 

Nor have the other Asiatic nations remained unconcerned 
and passive spectators of these stirring events. China is fast 
waking up under the force of the impact. Here the Imperial 
power is still autocratic, but the enlightened Empress Powager 
and her able advisers are engaged in revising and re-modelling 
the institutions of the Empire with a view to building up its 
power and strength, on the new foundations. Early in 1906, 
five Imperial Commissioners were sent to visit some of the 
leading countries of Europe and America, and report on their 
forms of Government; and on September 1,1904, an Imperial 
Edict was issued, promising a constitution as soon as the 
country was ripe for it. And since then various progressive 
and liberal measures have been adopted by the lmpe^ : 
Government developing the scope of public in? ^ 
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— v Sizing the army, reforming the police system and effecting 
improvements in the financial system of the empire. Decrees 
have been issued—commanding the formation in each Province 
of consultative assemblies to be elected by the people; and 
judging from probabilities it will not be many days before the 
Chinese nation receives at the hands of the Empress Dowager 
the inestimable boon of a free constitution. 


Even the small Buddhistic Kingdom of Siam feels the 
same forward impulse. Here Government is still autocratic 
but has now the assistance of a strong Legislative Council, 
anti with the aid of American, English and Belgium advisers, 
is busy adopting measures for the reform and improvement 
of the administrative system and with a view to the develop¬ 
ment of the industrial resources of the country. 


Nor is Afghanistan lagging behind. The Ameer Habi- 
biillab Khan is a most enlightened ruler,—a soldier-statesman 
of the fine oriental type. He has already established a strong 
consultative council to assist him in the general work of 
administration—and is taking vigorous measures for the ad¬ 
vancement of his subjects—organizing a system of popular 
education, inaugurating new industries, encouraging trade, im¬ 
proving communications, &c. 


# And now we have the Revolution in Turkey. The grand 
political change comes upon the world with the suddenness of 
a surprise; but to close observers of events in the Ottoman 
Empire, it is the crowning result of the unremitting efforts of 
the “ Young Turkey ” Association, which has been since 1870 
steadily working to accomplish the transition and bring the 
Government of the country into harmony with the freer ideas 
of the age. The new constitution has been hailed with delight 
and enthusiasm by all classes of the Sultan's subjects, and 
has received the blessings of the whole of Europe. Abdul 
Hamid IPs hearty acceptance of the constitutional ideas reflects 
the highest credit on his far-sighted statesmanship, and gives 
promise of the permanence of the change. Some of the most 
careful observers trace the change to the example of Persia. 


In India, too, there is an analogous stir—a new awaken¬ 
ing of national self-consciousness. The restlessness of new-born 
thoughts and aspirations is observable throughout the length 
and breadth of the country : and we have the assured promise 
*^£6 a™'- liberal changes in the near future. Lord Morley 
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that it is “ a living movement in the mind ” of 
the Indian people; and holds, “unless we somehow or other 
can reconcile order with satisfaction of those ideas and aspira¬ 
tions, the fault will not be theirs. It will be ours. It will 
mark the break-down of what has never yet broken down in 
any part of the world—the break-down of British statesman¬ 
ship. ?? Lord Minto agrees and is determined “that no 
anarchical crime will deter me from endeavouring to meet, as 
best as I can, the political aspirations of honest reformers.” 
Mr. Buchanan in his recent Budget speech in the House of 
Commons promises : “ We should like to be able on the fiftieth 
anniversary ( November 1,) of the assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment of India by the Crown to take a real step forward. It is 
not merely constitutional but administrative reform in all its 
grades that we have in view.” 

Altogether, all Asia is on the stir—heaving with the 
newer impulses. The awakening which had first its origin in 
the Island-Empire of the Far East in the closing years of 
the last century has now spread to all parts of the Continent. 
A new spirit is moving on the face of the waters—-rousing the 
nations by its quickening breath. What the final outcome 
may be of this new moral and intellectual ferment in the 
Orient, time alone could show. But that it heralds the dawn 
of a new, brighter and ampler day in these lands of the East, 
no one can doubt. Evidently, Light is victor—and the long 
settled darkness is dawning “into the jubilee of the ages.” 
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i“HE PROeLSMHTION DAY—NOVEMBER I, 

1908 .* * 
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u Highteousn e ss exalteth a Nation, ” 


November 1, 1908, is approaching. It is the 50th 
anniversary of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. The day is 
to us what the Empire day is coming to be in England and 
the Colonies, a day of great national importance as making the 
definite inauguration of a new stage forward in the growth of a 
New India—the India of a free press, free speech, free move¬ 
ment, free expansion, and under the liberalising influences of 
Western education, Western thought, Western culture, and in 
<;lose touch with Western life. 

The year 1858 was a most eventful year in our annals. 
It witnessed the final triumph of British arms over the forces of 
re-actionary and anarchic resistence and the rise of a new 
order of things in the land on the ruins of an old and effete 
regime which had long ceased to conduce to the welfare and pro¬ 
gress of the nation- The Mutiny gave the death-blow to the 
dual system of Government—with its inconvenient division of 
powers and responsibilities. The disturbances quelled and 
peace re-established, the authorities in England decided that 
it was uo longer expedient to continue the Government of 
India in the hands of the E. I. Company as here-to-fore. 
Accordingly the Transfer Act of August 2, 1858, was passed, 
placing British India under the direct Government of the 


A*own 

On November 1, 1858, the Royal proclamation was issued, 
mouncing to the Princes, chiefs and people of India, the 
msfer of the Government of the country from the Company 
he Crown, and at the same time, laying down the broad 
ciples of justice and liberality on which India was hence 
art! to be governed. The document was by command of 
Majesty the Queen framed by Lord Derby, the then 
Minister, who was instructed to bear in mind that u it is 
* sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions 

’9 contribution appeared as a leading article in the Mahratta of 

* 6th September 1908. 
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people on assuming the direct Government over 
them and after a bloody war, giving them pledges which 
her, future reign is to redeem and explaining the principles 01 
her Government. Such a document should breathe feelings of 
generosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point 
out the benefits which the Indians will receive in being 
placed on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown 
and the prosperity following in the train of civilization.” 

The Proclamation so drawn i 1 inch a spirit must 



almost unique in 


ever stand out in Constitutional 


its moral elevation and grandeur—enunciating for a subject 
people iu a far off land a policy and principles of Government 
of such rare breadth, generosity, and benevolence admitting 
them and without reservation to a status of equality with the 
other subjects of the British Crown and giving them such noble 
pledges of progressive improvement. It constitutes a most 
important land-mark in the annals of our constitutional ad¬ 
vance. In it Her Majesty Queen Victoria the Good, declared 
inter alia 

' (!) “ We hold onrselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind 
us to all our other subjects, and these obligations, by the bles¬ 
sing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously 


(2) “ And it is further our will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely!and impartial¬ 
ly admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity 
duly to discharge. 

(3) “It is our earnest desire to stimulate .the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and im¬ 
provements, and administer the Government for the benefit 
of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will 
be our strength, in their contentment bur security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all power 
grant to us and to these in authority under us strength to 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

Such is this Proclamation of 1858 and such are some of the 
solemn pledges it contains. No people could desire nobler 
pledges of their alien rulers. Under the Proclamation, the 
heritage of British statesmanship was at once ours—its rights 
and liberties. There was to be no badge of conquest or subjee- 



fion, and we were even privileged to enter on a footing of equa¬ 
lity the great community of free nations living under the British 
flag. The Queen’s declarations and promises lifted us ap at 
once to a higher plane of political life. 

We look upon this proclamation of 1858 as the Magna 
Charta of our rights and privileges—our Bill of Bights. In 
England the Magna Charta was extorted in 1215 by an in¬ 
dignant people on the field of Bunnymede from a rel taut 
sovereign whose word they could not trust. So again, in 
1089,—after a bloodless revolution, and on the failure of the 
determined attempts on the part of the Stuarts to subvert the 
constitution and seize arbitrary, despotic power—the people 
found it necessary to define and embody their rights and liberties 
in a Parliamentary Bill, and take further precautions against 
a recurrence of similar constitutional dangers. Here in India 
our magna. charta has come to us as a generous gift from a 
sovereign of noble heart and purpose—unsolicited—unsought, 
and hence the moral grandeur that surrounds it. 

Accordingly, when the Proclamation was issued in 1858, 
it was hailed from one end of the country to the other by 
the entire nation with the wannest feelings of satisfaction and 
gratitude. 64 What more could we ask ?,” writes Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, “ and what bonds of gratitude and affection 
and what vast benefits to both countries—India and England 
alike—were expected to tie us to the connection with Britain 
by a loyal and honorable fulfilment of it ? ” 

“Yes, I was in Bombay,” continues Mr. Naoroji, “when 
this glad—I may almost say,—divine message to India was 
proclaimed there to a surging crowd. What rejoicings, what 
fireworks, illuminations,—and the roar of canon 1 What joy 
ran through the length and breadth of India, of a second and 
firm emancipation,—of a new British political life, forgetting 
and forgiving all the past evil and hoping for a better future 1 
Wlmt were the feelings of the people I How deep loyalty and 
faith in Britain was rekindled 1 It was said over and over 
again:—Let this Proclamation be faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfilled, and England may rest secure and in strength upon 
the gratitude and contentment of the people—as the Proclama¬ 
tion had closed its last words of prayer. ” 

The Proclamation—the liberal principles it enunciated and 
the genorus pledges it contains, nave received authoritative 
confirmation on more than one memorable occasion. 
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The Proclamation Day. 


the occasion of her resumption of the title of Empress 
in 1877, Her Majesty the Queen herself said in her 


' ■ V ‘ ' V ,A WII4U A l 1 11^1 

gracious message to the Princes and people of India:_“We 


have witnessed with heart-felt, statisfaction the reception which 
they have accorded to our beloved son and have been touched bv 
the evidence of their loyalty and attachment to our House and 
Throne. We trust that the present occasion may tend to unite 
in bonds of yet closer affection ourselves and cur subjects, and 
that from the highest to the humblest all may feel that under 
our rule, the great principles of liberty, equity and justice are 
secured to them and that to promote their happiness, to add to 
their prosperity and advance their welfare, are the ever-present, 
aims and objects of our Empire. ” 


Ten years later again, the Queen Empress in reply to the 
Jubilee Address of congratulation of the Bombay Municipal 
•Corporation in 1887 observed :— 


“ Allusion is made to the Proclamation issued on the occa¬ 
sion of my assumption of the direct Government of India as 
the charter of the liberties of the Princes and people of India. 
It has always been and will continue to be my earnest desire 
that the principles of that Proclamation should be unswervingly 
maintained. ” 


In 1901—when His Majesty the King Emperor ascended 
the throne, he expressed his resolve to walk in the foot-steps 
of his mother, and in his gracious message of greeting to the 
Princes and people of India on the occasion of the Coronation. 
Durbar at Delhi in 1903 said :— 


“ My desire since I succeeded to the throne of my revered 
mother the late Queen Victoria, the Empress of India, has been 
to maintain unimpaired the same principles of humane and 
equitable administration which secured for her in so wonderful 
a degree the veneration and affection of her Indian subjects. 


“To all my Feudatories and subjects throughout India 
I renew the assurance of my regard for their liberties, of respect, 
for their dignities and rights, of interest in their advancement 
and of devotion to their welfare, which are the supreme aim and 
object of my Rule, and which, under the blessing of Almighty 
God, will lead to the increasing prosperity of my Indian Empire 
and the greater happiness of its peoples. ” 

Successive Viceroys also have spoken of the Prolcamation 
in similar terms. To quote one or two—Lord Lytton, in the 
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c of his address as Chancellor 
tirch 1877 remarked : 


of the Calcutta Univ< 



“ The Proclamation of the Queen contains solemn pledges,, 
spontaneously given and founded on the highest justice. 9 * 

Lord Lansdowne in the Viceregal Legislative Council on 
9th January 1891 declared: 

4 ‘ The Proclamation of 1858 which the Government of 
India regard as in the highest degree obligatory upon it. ” 

Fifty years have rolled by since the issue of the Queen’s 
Proclamation—fifty eventful years—which have witnessed such 
marvellous progress in political and other matters in other 
lands and under other skies—no less than in England and the 
Colonies. In India, too, there has been progress, but it is dis¬ 
appointingly meagre. Some of the pledges of the Proclamation 
remain unfulfilled to this day. To mention only one matter— 
the question relating to the admission of Indians to the 
covenanted Civil Service of the country—the qualifying Civil 
Service examinations still continue to be held in England with 
the result that while there is no intention to exclude Natives of 
India from the Civil Service of India, “ practically, however, 
they are excluded and the people’s prayer for simultaneous 
examinations has so far elicited no favourable response. And 
yet it is well-known that this scheme of 4 ‘ simultaneous 
examinations one in England and one in India—both being, as 
far as practicable, identical in their nature’\ was originally 
suggested by a Committee of the Secretary of State’s council as 
far "back as 1860. The coming Proclamation Day affords a 
unique opportunity for acceeding to these and other prayers of 
the people and for adopting measures with a view to a more 
adequate fulfilment of the solemn pledges contained in the 
Proclamation ; and it remains to be seen if Anglo-Indian states¬ 
manship will rise to the height of the occasion. 

It has been proposed to celebrate the coming Proclamation 
Day with due ceremonial at Agra and other places. If the 
contemplated ceremonial is not going to be a mere empty pageant 
—and if the authorities should see their way to announcing some 
large and liberal measure with a view to a generous extention 
of popular rights and franchise, we feel sure that the celebration 
will elecit an outburst of popular enthusiasm exceeding all 
anticipations. 






THE CHINESE REVOLUTION.* 



Salus popult suprema est lex. 

The London Times in its issue of 26th ultimo has a most 
suggestive article on Japan and tier progress. After remarking 
that the rise of modern Japan is perhaps the most romantic and 
brilliant episode in Modern History, the writer proceeds to pay 
a just and warm tribute to the genius and high character of her 
people—their “ splendid patriotism/’ their “ ideals of knightlv 
chivalry,’’ their cheerful readiness to subordinate the welfare 
of the individual to the larger good of the State, their resolute 
determination to realize a higher national destiny, their steady 
and patient perseverance—qualities which have won for the 
Island-Empire of the East an honoured place among the nations 
ot the world, and at the same time ensured for it an internal 
concord and peace and a measured, orderly and balanced 
progress. “ Her arduous endeavours have regenerated a nation 
which might have lapsed into decadence.” But, above all, 
says the writer in the Times , “ her influence has spread to 
the far corners of the earth and her example has roused as¬ 
pirations in every country in Asia, which seem likely to 
engross the attention of mankind in this century.” This coin¬ 
cides with the view of the general position and its jiossibilities 
we have ourselves ventured to express in these columns. The 
20th century is in all probability oars and is destined to 
witness a mighty transformation of life in the Orient. The 
new ferment is everywhere observable, and in respect of all this 
movement and change—particularly in the political sphere,— 
there cannot be the slightest doubt about the profound influence 
Modern Japan is exercising in the remoulding of the thought 
and life of Eastern peoples. It is beyond all question to her 
and her stirring record of achievements during the last forty 
years—achievements which have made her great in the domain 
of peace no less than in the sphere of war—that they are 
indebted for their present awakening, and it is from her that they 
are deriving their inspiration and hopes. As a result of this 
wide-reaching influence of Japan it is that we see—all over 
the broad face of the East, from Peking to Teheran, and 
from Teheran right on to the capital of the Turkish Empire— 

° This contribution appeared as a leading article in the Mahratta of 
•i oona, dated 13th September 1908. 
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forces at work, tending to bring about vast and mighty 
changes in the political life of Oriental nations. Evidently 
the East is waking up from her lethargic sld&nber of ages. All 
over the continent the old moulds are being caste off as obsolete, 
antiquated and as no longer suited to modern requirements, 
and the nations are busy revising and reconstructing their 
existing political arrangements—with a view to their re-adjust- 
ment to the conditions of the new situation. 

Persia, as we wrote on a former occasion, was the first 
nation of the Asiatic mainland to feel the impact of the newer 
influences. As soon, accordingly, as the Russo-Japanese war 
was over, the Persians presented a demand to their Monarch 
for free political institutions ; and in January 1906, the Shah 
was pleased to accord his consent to the establishment of a 
constitutional Government for Persia. Turkey has within the 
past few weeks followed in the same wake and the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II now rules over his wide dominions as a 
constitutional monarch. This week comes the turn of China— 
the mighty Celestial Empire of the East. Reuter wires, 
under date September 2, from Peking that “ an Imperial 
Edict has been issued, which settles the outlines of the 
Constitution for the Empire, and provides for the ultimate 
summoning of Parliament.” 

Here is a political change—a vast and mighty change— 
perhaps the most momentous of recent times—destined in the 
fulness of time to transform the face of the Orient, and pro¬ 
foundly influence the general course of human advance. China 
—the drowsy and decadent nation of the East—the veritable 
land of the lotos—wedded from time out of mind to her hoary 
traditions of automatic rule—suddenly working up under the 
vivifying influence of the newer impulses—discarding her 
time-honoured but eft’ete system of personal Government, and 
establishing in its stead a free political constitution with a 
national Parliament—broad-based upon the people’s will,—no 
more striking or convincing demonstration is needed of the 
vast political transformation that is proceeding all over the 
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j^Mtiaent. Here we have a bloodless and mighty re¬ 
volution, due to the generous and spontaneous initiative of 
the enlightened Empress Dowager and her able and trusted 
advisers—which has the effect of bringing this great and 
ancient nation into line with the general movement of modern 
progress, and at once up-lifting a numerous Eastern population 
—thinking, frugal, industrious, and forming one-fourth of the 
whole human race—to a higher level of political life and 
entrusting to their bands, under due safeguards, the shaping 
of their own destinies. The old-wall is gone—the wall of. 
ignorance and blind prejudice, shutting out the newer light 
and life and obstructing all reform and improvement. And 
now, the most formidable obstacle to progress successfully 
removed, China will go forward upon the new path with the 
sympathies and good wishes of the whole civilized world. 


Nor are things at a stand-still in Afghanistan and Siam. 
Now, too, there is a like awakening—a new national self- 
consciousness of power and destiny; and changes are In 
train—antecedent and preparatory to a larger political trans¬ 
formation. 


Thus, there is a mighty movement of political up-heaval 
proceeding in stately stages before our eyes throughout the 
length and breadth of the Asian main-land, a movement fraught 
with immense possibilities. India alone lags behind—and 
stands outside this grand concert of Eastern political transforma¬ 
tion. Though Providentially placed under the political control 
and guidance of a nation—-the freest and most progressive nation 
of the West—she is still debarred from the blessings and 
benefits of a free and popular constitution. Surely, it cannot 
for a moment be reasonably contended that, after more than a 
century of British rule and its liberalizing influences, her cul¬ 
tured races are yet unfit to receive the gift of free institutions— 
a gift which neither the Mikado of Japan* nor the Shah of Persia, 
nor the Sultan of Turkey, nor the Emperor of China has thought 
it necessary to withhold from their subjects. Were it in any- 
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wise true—such a contention, we hold, would constitute the 
gravest indictment of British Indian administration. The fact 
{h, the change—for which all India is longing—is over-due, the 
concession of a free constitution ; and we are all looking forward 

_wjth hope and with confidence—to the coming fiftieth 

anniversary—November 1—of the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858—for the welcome announcement of a truly large liberal 
measure of constitutional change—so shaped as to admit the 
people—in fulfilment of the generous pledges of a great 
and large-hearted Queen—Victoria the Good—to an effective 
share in the control of their own affairs. In the words of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, « our grievances are many and they are 
just ” and we are bound to “ maintain the straggle for essential 
reforms with unceasing endeavour and self-sacrifice—peacefully, 
patiently and perseveringly,” appealing “ to the conscience and 
righteousness of the British nation.” And may British states¬ 
manship by God’s grace rise to the full height of England’s 
duty to her Eastern Dependency—is the fervent prayer of all 
India. 





A FRESH MILITARY CHARGE ©N INDIAN 
REVENUES.* 


~-O<0x>— 


“ Their’s not to make reply.” 

“ Their’s not to reason why.” 

“ Their’s but— 

To obey and do as bidden—this accurately represents oujt 
position under the existing arrangements in respect of the 
charges we have to meet on account of the British troops 
serving in India. In this matter our military system is—under 
the Army Amalgamation scheme of 1&60-61—linked on to the 
General Imperial defensive organisation of Great Britain ; and 
while such linking is to us from a military point of view a 
great and unquestionable benefit, financially it places us com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the War Office ; and renders us liable 
to be called on to accept charges which are in their, nature 
Imperial, as arising from changes of system—effected from 
time to time with a view to the changing military necessities; 
of the Empire and ought never to be thrown on us. This is 
most unequal and one-sided partnership, and the weaker party 
is always at a disadvantage. 

The Simla telegram of, 22nd ultimo regarding the new 
military burden—runs as under :— 

“ The Secretary of State in a Despatch to the Government 
of India has communicated the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government on the recommendations of the Bomer-Commis- 
sion, which met in London last cold weather, for the division 
of military expenditure between India and England. Lord 
Morley, I understand, has decided to saddle India with a 
further increase of military expenditure to the sum of three 
hundred pounds (or 45 lakhs of rupees) per annum as an 
additional charge for recruitment and training, of British 
Soldiers for service in this country. The capitation charge 
fbr each British Soldier has been £7—10d> and this will be 
proportionately increased.” 

Thus a fresh charge has been thrown on the revenues of 
India at the instance of the War Office and the Treasury. What 
are known as the capitation charges have been enhanced, and 

° This contribution appeared as a leading article in the Mahratta of 
Poona, dated 4th October 1908. 








he total payments we have to make to the Treasury year after 
year on account of the British Garrison in the country have 
been increased by fall £300,000 or Rs. 45,00,000. Forty-five 
lakhs of rupees a year—this is a very heavy addition to our 
already over-grown military budget; hut it Is a “ settled fact ” 
and no amount of protest or remonstrance can now avail to 
upset the new arrangement. It is an old story—once again—• 
of financial wrong so inflicted—without consideration and! 
so uncomplainingly home 1 The War Office is master of the 
situation—as representing the predominant partner—and India 
—poor unhappy India—goes to the wall 1 The new charge is 
ef a nature in respect of which we have not—and never can 
hope to have—as long as the present one-sided arrangements 
continue—any effective voice ; and when once it is decided on, 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State has 
any the least power of resistance against the demand of the 
War Office. As things are, the Secretary of State in G’ouncil 
has in civil affairs the constitntional right to protest against 
the imposition of unfair and improper burdens on the Indian 
finances ; but in regard to this military question he is simply 
powerless. The constitution provides us no safeguard—no 
effective security here against financial injustice. The Colonies 
in this as in all other respects possess a measure of constitutional 
protection—which is under the existing system of autocratic 
rule denied to poor India—though as much a component part 
of the Empire as they—or even so in a larger and truer 
sense. 

Large, again, as is this new burden thrown on India— 
it need hardly be pointed out that it brings us absolutely no 
gain whatever—in the shape of increased military strength or 
security. It does not help to add—this fresh charge of 45 
lakhs—a single soldier to onr existing British establishment— 
not a single gun,. sabre, or bayonet. It only seems to give 
corresponding relief to the English Estimates—and that, at 
the expense of India. Whenever the War Office in the exercise 
of its discretion decides to pass on any portion of its military 
charges—and has the concurrence of the Treasury—the India 
Office has to how to the decision and find the money to meet 
the new liability as best it can. This is the plain logic of the 
situation. Surely, no blame to Lord Morley or the India Office 
over which he presides. It is the faulty constitution of Indian 
Government in England, that is the root of the evil. And 
we are as on the whole inclined to agree with the Times 
qf India, in holding that “ although we. could well have done 
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without this expense, we have to recognise that the charges 
have increased, and that unless the principle in which they are 
levied is to be re-cast, India must bear her proportion of them.” 

We are, therefore, strongly of opinion that it is the ex¬ 
isting system—the fons et origo of the evil,—that requires 
a thorough re-casting. We hold that an arrangement, which 
leaves India, so much in the power of the War Office and the 
Treasury, in a matter of such vital importance, is funda¬ 
mentally a faulty arrangement. It is essential for both military 
and financial considerations that the Government of India 
should have—as during pre-mutiny periods—a wider control 
over their own defensive establishments. In the days of the East 
India Company, India had a separate European force of her 
own—recruited on her own account and trained at her own 
depfits in England—and was at liberty to arrange and adjust 
her own military expenditure to her requirements, without 

outside interference, and was able to enforce due economy-_ 

as far as was consistent with the efficiency of the services. 
After the mutinies, however, there came a change. The local 
European army was abolished, and the power to maintain one 
on an independent footing was repealed in 1860-61 and the 
transfer of the local European Soldiers to the general forces 
of the Crown was carried out in 1861. The army Amalgamation 
so effected half a century ago still stands, and constitutes 
the basis of the present arrangements. The British troops 
serving in the country, accordingly,—far from being an in¬ 
dependent local force as in pre-mutiny times—are now a part 
of the British Imperial depots, and supplied for service in 
India by periodical drafts ana relief. 

Under this arrangement, the changes we incur on ac¬ 
count of the British troops serving jun India are of a two-fold 
nature. We have not only to pay the whole of the expenses 
connected with the British army in India from the date of 
arrival of the recruits from England to the date of their depar¬ 
ture Home ; but also we have to pay to the War Office the pro¬ 
portional cost of recruiting the requisite number of men year 
after year and of their training at the depots in England. This 
after-charge is known as the capitation charge—assessed at 
present at a rate of £7-10d. per man on the total established 
strength of British troops in India. The payments to His 
Majesty’s Exchequer on this account amounted to £565,720 
on a total force of about 75,000 in 1905-06. 
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In the words of Sir Rulph Knox, these payments include 
a variety of charges—“ In the first place, there is the calculated 
charge for training the individual soldier according to the ionn 
of service to which he belongs;” there is next the charge oi 
staff officers—“ who train him;” thirdly, there is a charge 
for the pay of young officers who are appointed to the Indian 
regiments as vacancies occur in those regiments; fourthly, 
there, is the cost of the young officers who are appointed to the 
Roval Engineers and who are under a lengthened training at 
Chatham ; fifthly, there is the cost of training Veterinary 
Surgeons and of the examination ot candidates lor the Indian 
Medical Service, and besides, there are several minor charges. 
The total payment lor all these charges is met by a capitation, 
rate of £ 7-10 d. for each man borne on the establishment ol 
the British force in India. 

The present rate £ 7—10 d. per capita was fixed by Lord 
Northbrook’s Committee in 1889-90 : and Lord Northbrook 
stated in bis evidence before the Welby Commission that it 
was 


1 fair to both sides ”—India and England alike. 


This is the capitation charge which is now, on the re¬ 
commendation of the Homer Committee, so largely enhanced. 
We have not vet before us the text of the Romer Committee s 
Report and Reuter does not give us in his telegraphic summary 
the grounds on which their recommendations are based. Nor are 
we in India aware that any special circumstances have arisen 
—necessitating the enhancement in the capitation charges winch 
Lord Morley has decided to accept on behalf of India. The issue 
involved is one of great practical moment and we must deiei 
lurtber comment on the point until we get the text of the Romer 
Committee’s Report, and are in a position to appreciate tne 
force of the military and financial considerations which nave 
led them to make their recommendation, and of the grounds on 
which the decision of the Secretary of State in Council in respect 
of it is based. 




fl CRITICISM ©F THE BUDGET 
FOR 1S90»9E* 
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The Budget of 18904 901 is out- X see, in its leading 
lines, it approximates your forecast rather than mitie; but 1 
still think, my anticipations have a firmer basis than yours in 
what I would call the logic of facts and probabilities*^ I also 
see you give it your approval as a whole, in which, again, I am 
sorry, I am unable to follow you. 

It is not a “ dull 77 budget, as you think ; but it is the most 
cynical, we have had for several years—cynical in its disregard 
of real elements of financial strength ; cynical in^ its contempt 
for the growing burdens of the country, already far beyond its 
capacity to bear ; and cynical in its indifference to the political 
risk involved in such a growth of our public burdens, on which 
Indian statesmen have "ever laid the greatest stress. It pro¬ 
mises no economies worth the name,—a whole year’s, laborious 
and costly work of Lord Dufferin’s finance committee, and its 
three bulky volumes of suggestions and recommendations not¬ 
withstanding ; it maintains in fact the abnormal ^ level of 
expenditure initiated in the summer of 1885-86 in all its alarm¬ 
ing tendencies to rise, silently ignoring the happy change ot 
situation that is rapidly coming over, and which promises tc 
materially diminish the stress and strain of recent years; it 
proposes no change whatever in the admittedly .exceptional 
fiscal status established in the spring of 1888, (trie circumstances 
are sufficiently favourable to permit of such change), quietly 
putting aside all Lord Cross’s Parliamentary pledges about the 
deduction of the salt duty ; but, worse than;all, it postpones all 
hope of a near alleviation of the country’s burdens, and indeed 
discourages any such expectations. “ 1 fully recognise,” writes 
Sir D* Barbour, 44 that we have difficulties of no slight magni¬ 
tude still to meet, that the finances are exposed to many 
dangers, and that unforeseen disaster might for a time upset 
our calculations. There is every need for caution arid for 
economy, and I should greatly regret if anything 1 now say, 
all 1 have said in the past, conveyed the impression that the 
Government of India is in a position to embark on a policy of 
adventure of any description.” The nature of these possible 

* This contribution dated 23rd March 1891, Bombay, wae published 
in the Bombay Gazette over the signature “G. V. <I.” 
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fifficulties v 9 61 dangers,” and “ disasters ”, we have still to 
face, is nowhere indicated; but the warning so conveyed is 
ominous, coming after the last year’s declaration “ that the 
sacrifices which the country has been called on to make in 
recent years have not been in vain.” 

Such is this budget for 1890 and 1891, cynical, pessimist 
and disappointing to a degree, although Sir D. Barbour will 
not admit it. It is not possible, within the limits of a single 
letter, to criticise it with any degree of fulness, but I will try to 
be brief, and relying on your kind courtesy for space, offer a few 
remarks on some of its most salient features. In the present 
letter, I will confine myself to the following :— 

1« The budget estimates for 1890 and 1891—both Re~ 
ven ue and Expenditure. 

2. The disposal ef the surplus of Rx. 2,733,200, shown 
on the revised estimates for 1889-90. 


3. Appropriations 
aurance grant- 


under the reconstituted Famine In- 


(1) The Budget estimate for 1890-91 :—the budget esti¬ 
mate of financial improvement for 1890-91 under exchange and 
opium appears to me to be too large an under estimate. The 
finance minister refuses to take for the coming year a higher 
rate of exchange than the average rate obtained for the past 
12 months ,«( Is. 4-532d. ), which is a full half-penny below 
the current rate of the day. This official refusal to take 
account of the recent price of silver in the budget calcula¬ 
tions for 1890-91 requires, I repeat, a stronger justification 
than precedent, unless it can be shown that this rise has 
been a mere accident, a passing upward oscillation, and that 
causes are at work in the monetary world, which threaten to 
send down the rupee again before long. Under opium, too, 
Sir D. Barbour’s estimate is only 820 lakhs, which is worse than 
the budget estimate for 1889 and 1890 by 6 lakhs and than the 
revised by 34 ; and no reason is assigned for this lower estimate 
of revenue than the vague expectation of “better crops in Malwa 
and China,” and the recent fall in Calcutta prices. Taking 
these two heads together, I think, the estimate is lower by over 
70 lakhs than it need, be. But this point of under-estimates of 
revenue apart, which I will not unduly press, it is interesting to 
note that the budget,estimate for 1890-91 on the Revenue side 



Budget for 1890-91. 

HfeiJBtter than that for last year by nearly two - 

exactly Rx. 1,996,800, thus 

Budget estimate for 1890-91 (llevenue ) „ 84,932,100 

„ for 1889-90 „ „ 82,935,300 


better Rx. 1,996,800 

The following table shows how this improvement in esti¬ 
mated Revenue for the coming year is distributed over the 
several heads of receipt:— 


[ 000s omitted. 3 


Head of receipt. 

Budget esti¬ 
mate for 
1889-90. 

Budget esti¬ 
mate for 
1890-91. 

Increase+ 
Decrease- 

Principal heads of Revenue. 



+ 483 ' 
-60 
+ 204 
+ 75 
+ 117 
+ 430 

Land ••• .*r 

Opium . 

S^lt ••« ... ... 

Stamps 

Excise ... ... ... 

Other heads . 

23,391 

8,260 

8,029 

3,959 

4,727 

8,575 

23,874 

8,200 

8,233 

4,034 

4,844 

9,005 

Total principal heads... 

56,943 

58,185 

+ 1,242 

Interest.. 

Post office, telegraph, Mail. 
Civil P. receipt ... 

Miscellaneous . 

Railway . 

Irrigation ... . 

Building and roads 

Receipts by Military \ 
Departments } * 

734 

2,328 

1,464 

1,340 

16,686 

1,889 

603 

944 

789 

2,423 

11,521 

1,243 

17,151 

2,035 

589 

982 

+ 55 
+ 95 
+ 57 
-97 
+ 463 
+146 
-14 

+ 38 

— — r - —- ■ 

Total Revenue... 

82,935 

84,932 

+ 1,996 
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to nearly 200 lakhs, is both general and normal; and the total 
result does not much differ from my forecast of last year, 
though the items in the improvement are not all precisely those 
that I anticipated. If the scale of expenditure budgeted for 
last year had not been exceeded in the calculations of the 
coming year, we should have had all this excess amount of 
revenue ( nearly two crores ) figuring in the Budget of 1890-91 
as a net surplus in the hands of the finance minister. What 
makes Sir 13. Barbour’s position stronger still ( to the lay mind, 
of course) is the fortunate fact that the revised estimates 
for 1889-90 yield him as a splendid surplus Rx. 2,733,200 
available for the service of the Budget year, out of which to 
meet special demands upon the treasury. The Budget estimate 
of revenue better by 2 crores, and a net surplus of 2f crores, 
available fropi the unspent money of last year for extraordinary 
charges, with absolutely no cloud overhanging the financial 
horizon,—this is certainly a financial position of excep¬ 
tional strength, and if Sir D. Barbour had only used his 
opportunities, as Sir E. jBaring did in 1882-83 under similar 
circumstances, in a spirit of large-hearted * and far-sighted' 
statesmanship, he would have been able to* give the country 
the relief it is sighing for from the abnormal and severe ■ 
pressure of the past 5 years. But the finance minister has 
chosen to act otherwise. The Budget of 1890-91 on the ex¬ 
penditure side stands, needlessly as I think, loaded with a 
heavy hill of non-recurrept exceptional charges amounting to 
over 2-Jr crores,—a bill which certainly might have been well 
met out of the surplus of 1889-90 fortunately available for 
such disposal, thus:— 


Army . 

Special defen cei work 
Courts and Jailjb in Upper I 



2,557,600 


(Uast year, also, similar though smaller 
amount of special charges had to be paid out 
of the revenues*) 
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of the special military charge of 1^ crores 
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are 


Rx. 

Rifles and guns. 955,300 (£746,600) 

for re-ornament of the European 
Army, Chin-Leshai expedition. 200,000 

mobilization-transport. 60,000 

extra grants to volunteers corps 
and cost of disbandment of 
Madras Regiment, etc., etc. ... 146,000 


Total Rx....1,361,300 


None of these charges, it is clear, are likely to recur. 
They are, including grants for special defences and Upper 
Burma Civil buildings, in their nature, temporary and ex¬ 
ceptional charges ; and yet though there is a sufficiently large 
surplus available for such special non-recurrent expenditure, it 
is all debited to the normal revenues of 1890-91, and there is 
little cause for surprise if the expected surplus of 2 crores thus 
dwindles down to a paltry sum of 30 lakhs or so. 

But the Budget year does not altogether go without some 
apparent benefit from the surplus of the closing year. It gets 
for its service the entire provincial contribution of 49 Inlrha 
levied last year to be devoted to appropriations under the 
famine insurance grant. The famine insurance scheme is 
proposed to be revived, the annual grant for the purpose, to be 
apparently a permanent, annual, recurring charge on the 
normal revenues of the country, and yet it is provided for in the 
Budget—not from the normal revenues of the year—but from 
what the finance minister takes to be a mere windfall. Thus 
we have, I fear, a budgetary arrangement, which while it keeps 
on non-recurrent temporary charges debited against the normal 
revenues of the year, proposes to meet a normal charge like 
famine insurance grant and that, too, of a recurring character, 
o'ut of the accidental surplus of a single year. The absurdity 
of the arrangement is clear, and gives a somewhat fictitious 
character to the reconstructing famine insurance scheme. 

(2 ) This brings me to the question connected with the 
disposal of the surplus of 1889-90. The amount of the surplus 
on the revised estimates exceeds all forecasts, part only is 
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accidental, namely the saving expenditure under opium, but the 
major portion, the provincial contribution of course apart, is 
more or less due to the budget under-estimates of last year. 
The amount is Rx. 2,383,21)0 and is thus made up :—( Vide 
Para 9 of the Budget). 

On the Revenue side :— 

Rx. 

Opium better than estimate ... ... 995,200 

Other principal heads of revenue estimates... 776,500 
Budget surplus ... .. 106,300 

Total Rx.... 1,878,000 

On the Expenditure side :— 

Deduction of expenditure under special 
defences ... ... ... ... 334,500 

Interest ... ... ... • •• ... 230,900 

Other heads .. 289,000 


Total ... 865,200* 
Grand Total... 2,733,200 

This surplus, it should be borne in mind, occurs on the 
revised estimates for 1889-1890 after meeting all the special, 
non-recurring charges of that year, ( nearly 5 crores under 
Burma, defence work, frontier roads and railways, frontier ex¬ 
peditions, re-ornaments, mobilization etc. ). This shows how the 
taxation of the country has been put abnormally high under 
the arrangements of 1888-1889 under cover of providing for 
foreseen and unforeseen difficulties and dangers, which, we are 
always told, beset Indian finance. But this apart, one would 
expect that such a surplus so accruing might be devoted to meet 
abnormal, non-recurring charges of the Budget year. Nothing, 
however, is farther from the mind of Sir D. Barbour. He has 
no idea of meeting out of it in part or in whole the non¬ 
recurring charges of the coming year, such as purchase of rifles 
and guns, and construction of defence works—which alone amount 
to 2£ crores—charges which are certainly of a special temporary 
nature, so as to liberate a corresponding amount from the 
Budget revenues to be devoted to remission of taxation. Nor, 




* There seema to be seme discrepancy in these figures. 
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agaiit^does be think of restoring to the provincial Governments 
the special benevolence of 49 lakhs levied upon them last year, 
but needlessly and in violation of all contract obligations. The 
finance minister has his own method of disposing of this surplus 
which, I fear, will not satisfy the public. He proposes, 
briefly:— 

1. To transfer the provincial contribution of 49 lakhs 
from the revised estimates for 1889-90 to the 
Budget for 1890-91, to be appropriated under 
famine insurance grant. 

2. To raise, the famine insurance grant for the closing 
year by assigning 43 J lakhs out of the surplus tor 
the purpose, so as to bring up the total appropria¬ 
tion under that head in the accounts for 1889-90 
to 60 lakhs. 

3. To utilise the remaining 180 lakhs of the surplus 
for the reduction of borrowing on account of con¬ 
struction of P. Works or in other words to spend 
that amount on productive of P. Works, which are 
usually constructed out of loans, with the result 
of effecting a saving in net interest charges on 
account of productive P. Works. Thus :•— 


Transfer of the provincial contribu¬ 
tion to 1890—91 ... ... ... 490,000 

Famine grant appropriation for 
1889-90 . 433,500 

Productive P. Works ... ...1,809,700 


Total... 2,733,200 


The objections to these proposals as to the disposition of 
this surplus of 1889-90 are obvious and strong. 

( 1 ) The retention of the provincial contribution, after it 
has ceased to be required, is in itself, opposed to the general 
policy of financial decentralization. The transfer of it to the 
Budget of 1890-91 is against all precedent; and the devotion of 
it to a partial restoration of the famine insurance grant for the 
coming year is as much against the original purpose of the con¬ 
tribution as it is against the original policy of the famine 
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ranee grant," for which special taxation was imposed in 
1877-78 and 1878-7$ and which was intended to be an 
imperial charge, not a provincial one. The provincial Govern¬ 
ments had their own share of responsibilities assigned to them 
on account of famine insurance. It would be simple justice to 
return the amount to those Local Governments. 

( 2 ) The proposal to increase the famine insurance grant 
for the year which ends next week, is a curious proposal, and, 
when we are told that the sum is to be spent during the next 
budget year and then too, on productive, not protective public 
works, it becomes a mere picture for the diversion of a large 
part of the available surplus for purposes, foa which such sur¬ 
pluses should never be utilised except in an exceptionally 
prosperous condition of the national finances. 


( 3 ) Sir D. Barbour’s proposal to utilise the greater part 
of this splendid surplus of the closing year for the construction 
of productive public works—while vast sums stand assigned in 
the budget appropriations for non-recurring, non-productive 
charges of an exceptional character,—can only be justifiable in a 
state of the national finances, which is exceptionally prosperous 
on the basis of a normal fiscal status. Besides, as such a plan 
is unusual, productive public works expenditure is, in ordinary 
circumstances, met out of loans. In a country so poor and 
industrially so backward as India, it is of supreme importance 
that the weight of public burdens should be as light as possible; 
and heavy public burdens, which weigh like a dead incubus on 
the springs of national industry, are not the way to financial 
strength. Farther, the salt tax at its present rate is admirably 
a heavy impost, and adds grievously to the burdens of the 
poorer classes. According to the figures of the finance minister 
himself, the consumption of salt has stood still during the last 
years instead of increasing with an increasing population— 
which means a diminution of consumption to the extent of above 
20 lakhs of maunds. As long, therefore, as this salt tax is 
maintained at its present line, and the existing fiscal status 
continues unchanged, our finances can never be regarded as 
being in any way in a satisfactory condition. Sir D. Barbour’s 
proposal in the present circumstances is equivalent to maintain¬ 
ing^ the existing abnormal taxation intact for foreseen and 
unforeseen emergencies, and debiting against it non-recurring 
special expenditure of every kind, leaving no surplus on the 
resources of the year* while, at the same time, spending the 
surplus of the previous year,—that too, carried out on such an 
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kal basis of fiscal burdens,—ori productive p. works and 
tHereby effecting a saving in interest charges on account of such 
works. To my mind, neither the equity nor the policy of such 
a proposal is clear. On the whole, I am afraid, this way of 
disposing of this magnificent surplus of 1889-90 will not 
imminent itself to the mind of the country. 

(4) I come, lastly, to my third point, namely, famine 
insurance grants. Provision is made for such grants in two 
ways :—( a) by assigning portions of the surplus of 1889-90 for 
productive p. works; and (b) by showing the net interest 
charge on account of the Indian Midland and Bengal Nagpur 
Railways under this head of charge. As regards assignments 
from the surplus for the purpose, it is obvious that it gives an 
unreality to the scheme to provide such grants not from the 
normal current revenues of the year, but from the accidental 
surplus of a single year. It is simply absurd to propose to 
meet what are to be normal recurring annual charges in this 
way. But the second part of the scheme—to pay out of the 
grant, the net interest charge on account of the Indian Midland 
and Bengal Nagpur Railways—is still more objectionable. The 
proposal is not a new one. In the very year in which this 
famine insurance fund was created, the Lytton Government 
proposed to allow in case of necessity money to bo borrowed for 
protection works, “ subject to the condition that the net charge 
for the interest on the capital cost and for their maintenance, 
after setting off the income yielded by them, should not exceed 
a specific minimum amount to be provided for from the ordinary 
standard surplus.” But the Secretary of State withheld his 
sanction to the proposal, saying, “ I deem it necessary to ex- 
press the opinion that the present condition of the finances 
does not justify any loans for outlay on protective works,” and 
the [Parliamentary Committee on Indian Railways (1884) 
writes in its report, para 7, “ the select committee of 1878-79 
were also of opinion that the appropriation of a part of the 
famine fund for the payment of interest on loans raised to be 
expended on famine works, not fully productive, would be an 
entire inversion of the object for which the fund was created.” 
(The italics are mine). Sir D. Barbour’s proposal, though 
it has received the sanction of Lord Cross, opens up a broad 
question of financial policy and elicits careful consideration. 
That it is unsafe and objectionable in every point of view, is 
my own decided conviction. But more of this on a future 
occasion. 
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There is no question in the whole range of Indian Finance 
of more vital importance to administrative progress or more 
deserving of serious consideration than the question relating 
to the working of the Decentralization measures. Oar existing 
system of Provincial finance, with all the developments it has 
received during the past twenty-five years, is still essentially 
faulty, and is neither conducive to economy in financial admini¬ 
stration r or favourable to the even progress of in fcernal develop¬ 
ment and administrative improvement. Unequal and unfair 
apportionments of revenues as between Imperial and Local 
needs, on the one hand, and, on the other, as between one. 
province and another—a standing source of irritation and 
discontent; short-term settlements which destroy all sense of 
security and certainty; periodical readjustments of assign¬ 
ments— •almost always resulting in curtailment of provincial 
resources and impairing the continuity of Provincial work; re¬ 
curring extra ordinary Provincial contributions —often levied 
apparently without sufficient reason or proved necessity—all 
these are its features which not only reduce its value, but make 
it in its practical working a positively wasteful and harmful 
system. Over twenty-five J years’ experience is there to show" 
how far our present arrangements tend to retard and hinder 
Provincial progress, and by dissociating power from responsi¬ 
bility and while leaving the Provincial administrations with 
uncertain and inadequate resources to meet the requirements 
of their respective provinces, bring to the Imperial Government 
administrative relief and a freedom from financial anxiety in 
respect of internal progress, which the conditions of the case 
scarcely -.justify and cause a diversion of its energy and funds to 
objects less legitimate. And it would appear that if this 
system of Provincial finance inaugurated more than a quarter 
of a century ago is at all to realize the high expectations of its 
authors and be a real benefit to the country, it requires, in the 
light of past experience, a thorough revision. 

The quMfciofi may be viewed from two different stand¬ 
by As a question as between the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment on the one side and the Provincial admini¬ 
strations, on the other, collectively: 

* This note was written in 189 t 3,' but did not appear in print. 
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' (B) As a question as between one province and an¬ 
other. 

0*) foxing at the question in its broader aspects: 
(1) What first strikes financial critic is the very laro®' 
proportion of national income which the Central Government 
reserves to itself for the general work of the country, as com¬ 
pared with what it allows for Local administration. Taking the. 
accounts 1895-96, we find it is no less than full two-thirds of 
the total revenues of the country as per margin. 


Total revenues 


Urores. 

98*370- 


Urorea, 1 Uuler oar preaeu 
-21*8 Bailway | arrangements, the Imt 
receipts, porial Govern meat had~ 
charge of debits ar?ng Y 
foreign relations , rail- 
ways, irrigation works, 
post, telegraph , mint y 
&c., while the entire 
work ot internal ordinary 
administration is left to 
the Provincial Govern- 


76*511 crores. 
Imperial share 51*541 crores 

or 68 p. c 

Provincial and Local 

20*8+ 4*0=24*870 crores 

or 32 p. c 


iflents—a division of services as between the Central and Local 
admimsti-ations much the same as we have in federal states and 
yet, m none of these, do we find such a large portion of national 
income appropriated to the work of the Central Govemmerl 
In the German Empire it is no more than 35 c . of the total 
revenues ; in Switzerland and the United States the national 
income is roughly speaking, divided half and half between the 
central and Local administrations as per marginal table. 


Country. 

.Total 

Revenue 

Central 

a r. 

Local 
G. It. 

Ratio o £ 
Central 
and 
Local. 

tyerwtang 
Jptaafjcs in mill. 

SmtzcrUmd 

France in mill. 
Un tied Mates 

Dollars iii mill. 

f-■ ■ ■■ ■—.__ 

3,681 

1,586 

914 

) 

1,285 

786 

444 

2,396 

800 

470 

36 

05 

49 

51 

48 

51 

British 
sRnpeea* in 
j: Crores. 

76*51 

51-54 

21-8 

68 

32 


wise than as fundamentally wrong. 


Surely in a coun¬ 
try so circumstanced 1 
as India is aud where 
internal imp r o v e-; 
meat is an object of 
such paramount and 
transcending im¬ 
portance, a financial 
system which leaves 
so little for local' 
requirements cannot 
be regarded other-' 
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Our Imperial expenditure, besides, which absorbs two- 
thirds of our national income is altogether on too high a scale 
much beyond both of our needs and means and is out of all 
proportion to what we spend for local purposes. Our army, 
for instance, admittedly ( Vide Evidence of Lord Lansdowne ) 


costs 


us (ex« 
cost of 


maintained at a strength in excess of our wants 
elusive of exchange ) 23*46 crores whieli exceeds the 
the armies in the United Kingdom by close on 6 crores and 
which is equal to the whole army-expenditure of the Russian 
Emiure and amounts to 32 p. c- of our revenues—a proportion 

nowhere else even 
approached. 0 u r 
Staff corps pension- 
charges, alone, come 
up to £1,806,000 
( close on 3 crores), 
and very nearly, 
equal the amount 
we at present spend 
on the entire judicial 
administration of the 
country (= 3*083 


Country. 

Revenue. 

Army Ex. 

Rates of Army 
expenditure 
to Revenue. 


In 

Millions 

Storling. 

.Russia . 

115 

23*9 

2i p. c* 

United Kingdom 

91*3 

17*8 

19 p. c. 

France .. 

13S 

25*9 

19 p. c. 

[Germany 

185 

24* 

13 p. o. 

Italy . 

72*4 

9*4 

13 p. c. 


crores ). 


Burma equal in amount what we at present spend on education 
in the Bombay Presidency (34 lakhs). Our political ex¬ 
penditure likewise stands at present at 1*062 crores which 
^4- nfi rp.li.pf (1-020 ororesO through- 


exceeds the whole cost of medical relief ( 1-020 crores) through- 

out the Empire. De¬ 
ducting political-agen¬ 
cy charges ( 35 lakhs ), 
we have a net political 
expenditure of about 71 
lakhs, which is a good 
deal more than what 
England spends on her 
diplomatic and colonial 
services, or France on 
her foreign office, and 
equals nearly 1/2 tha 
total grant for education 
in all India. 


Country. 

Foreign office 
expenditure. 


£. mill. 

United Kingdom.. 

•635 

United States ... 

*350 

France ... 

•650 

Germany... 

*500 
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( 2 ) The next point that arrests attention in connection 
with these Decentralization measures is that while our 
National Revenues are expanding, the Provincial Governments 
hardly get their fair share of the increase and with the necessary 
result that the internal progress of the country is seriously 
retarded as shown in the following tables. 

TABLE A. 

Revenue in Crores. 


Years. 

Imperial 

share. 

Frovin- 

oial 

share. 

Local 

Rates. 

Total Rev. 
excluding 
Railway 
receipts. 


1682-83 

1895-96 

40*37 

51-641 

16-334 

20-806 

2-593 

4-064 

59-296 

76-51 



or leaving out Local Revenue. 


Years. 

Imperial share. 

Provincial 

share. 

-!> ' 

Total of P. & I. 

1882-83 

1895-96 

l. 

40-37 

51-64 

16*334 

20*806 

56*70 

72-44 

Increase. 

11-27 

4*472 

15-700 


From the table it will be seen that while our Revenues 
exclusive of Railway receipts and Local rates have increased 
during the past 14 years by 15*7 crores, the Provincial share of 
the increase is even less than 5 crores, barely 4| crores,—over 
11 crores, going into the coders of the Central Government. 
While, with such increasing resources, the supreme Govern¬ 
ment is naturally under no necessity to exercise economy in 
respect of its general expenditure, the Provincial Administra¬ 
tions have to be content with but restricted increases even 
under the most useful and necessary heads of charge. 


1 : K.l. 
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Expenditure under certain heads. 


Head of Charge. 

1882-83. 

1895-96. 

Increase. 


Array ... 

17-100 

23*460 

6-360 


Political Exp. ... 

-513 

1-062 

-550 


Total... 

,17',61,3 • 

. t 

24*522,: 

6-910 


Xinror and Jus tice] 

3-255 

4*047 

*792 


Police. 

2-642 

*4-040 

1*398 

* Including cost 

f >3 




of Punjab Frontier 
and Burma mili¬ 
tary police. 

Education 

1-145 

1*536 

•391 


Medical relief... 

' " 4 

! -692 

;' f'- 5 

1030 

-338 


Total... 

7-734 

10*653 

2*919 



From these tables, it will be seen that while Government 
has added nearly 7 crores during the past 14 years to its Army 
and Political charges, we have bad barely 3 crores more to 
spend on some of the most necessary of Provincial services; 
the Education grant, taking all the Provinces together, shows 
a total increase of less than 40 Lakhs, medical relief only 
34 Lakhs, where-as the increase under Army alone (excluding 
Exchange) is more than twice the increase under all these 
Provincial services together. 

(3) Our Provincial assignments, moreover, already so 
meagre and inadequate for Local purposes aud so slow in their 
increase—are liable to curtailment on periodical revision. This 
curtailment may be in the shape of either (i) redaction Of 
assignments for expenditure below the normal standard, of 
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increase of revenues on the Provincial share, or:both. The main 
principles guiding such revisions are as stated by Sir A. Colvin 
( Fin. St. 87 ) these :— 

0) “ That the amounts of the funds assigned to Pro¬ 

vincial Governments need not exceed, or equajl, 
the amount of the expenditure assigned at the time 
when the contracts are made; Provincial Govern¬ 
ments being expected to provide by their ,own 
resources the difference between the assigned revenue 
and expenditure.” 

(2) u That the growth of Provincial expenditure during 
the term of a contract must be met from growth of 
Provincial revenue; except in cases where con¬ 
siderable expenditure is undertaken by Local. Gov¬ 
ernments to meet the wishes of the Government 
of India, and to carry into execution projects which 
are pressed upon it by that Government.” 

(3) 64 That the Imperial Government reserves its claim 
at the expiry of a term of contract, to such share 
as the circumstances of the time may make neces¬ 
sary in the increase of revenues, which have accrued 
to the Province during the term of the contract* 
but which were reserved to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment during such term.” 

(4) 44 That the power of enforcing reduction, on the 


occasion of a new contract, of the assignments of 
revenue made at the previous contract is a condi¬ 
tion implied in the system of Provincial Contracts, 
and has been uniformly acted on.” 


Such revisions are a most novel feature of our existing 
arrangements as introducing into our Provincial financial an 
element of uncertainty which paralizes all solid advance. 
No such periodical re-adjustments of Provincial resources seem 
to have been contemplated in the original scheme of Lord 
Mayors Government. Sir D. Barbour is most strongly opposed 
to them, as calculated to take away all incentive to careful and 
economical management and further to iutertere With the 
continuity of Provincial work. In Federal stales like Switzer¬ 
land or the United States no provision exists under the con¬ 
stitution for such periodical revision of Provincial revenues, and 
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I it is not easy to understand why such periodical reduc- 
of Provincial resources in favour of the Imperial Ex¬ 
chequer should be necessary as a normal feature of our financial 
system. When the Imperial and Provincial Governments both 
fairly start together each with sufficient and sufficiently elastic 
revenues, it is only right that for all future increase of resources, 
required to meet expanding wants, they should rely, except, 
under circumstances of abnormal pressure, on the development 
of their own respective sources of income. Nothing but harm 
conld result from an attempt on the part of the Imperial 
Government in normal conditions to revise its financial relations 
with the dependent Governments and resume for its own 

S bses in whole or in part any increase of revenue which 
t have accrued to them. No such revisional power is 
permitted to tne Central Government under federal constitu¬ 
tions W T hen each has to rely on its own resources, there is 
the strongest motive to economy and careful management all 
round. In India this safeguard for economy is under the 
existing system wanting. The Government of India has the 
power to re-adjust Provincial assignments in favour of its own 
resources at convenient intervals, and the additional revenues 
so obtained from the Provincial Governments come to it with 
the certainty of land-revenue increases on resettlement, and 
with equal ease—naturally leaving it diminished motives to 
economy. The Provincial 'Governments, likewise, when they 
find that the fruits of their economy and careful administration 
are liable at every periodical resettlement to be swept off wholly 
or partially into the Imperial coffers, naturally feel little or no 
incentive to the exercise of care and economy in the manage¬ 
ments of their Local finances. And all this leads to extra¬ 
vagance and waste. This reservation of revisional power in 
the hands of the Central Government, which from the point of 
view of the Government of India is so necessary and advant¬ 
ageous, is thus one of the weakest features of oar existing 
system and tie sooner it is done away with, the better. 

The difficulties of the Central Exchequer are no doubt often 
urged in justification for such reservation of the power in 
the hands of the Central Government. War, Opium, Exchange, 
Famine—with such and so many uncertain and embarrassing 
factors in Imperial finance, the Government of India, it is argued, 
can never be in a position to forego such power and such fiscal 
reserve in favour of the Provincial Governments. A surrender 
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Stulls power, Sir A. Baring ( Lord Cromer) once said, would 
be financially, “ analogous in its nature and effects to the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of Bengal.” 


Evidently, however, in framing what we intend to be per¬ 
manent administrative arrangements, we have no right to 
assume that the abnormal condition of our finances will continue 
for ever—indeed we cannot afford to have it for ever and 
ever. The embarrassments of the Central Treasury are either 
permanent or temporary. If temporary, thev would only 
Justify ft demand for contributions as for instance under the 
Swiss constitution. If, on the other hand, our Imperial finan¬ 
cial difficulties are more or less permanent, they would point to 
the necessity for some permanent re-adjustment of revenues as 
between Imperial and Local needs. But in either case there is 
no justification for the reservation of such power in the hands of 
the Central Government, to revise these provincial settlements 
at regular intervals without regard to the necessities of the 
general financial position. No such power was reserved in the 
Mayo-scheme of 1870-71. It was only in 1877-/8 when the 
whole system of Provincial finance was changed that such re¬ 
servation was first announced and the element of permanence 
and fixity was taken away from the Provincial settlements. 


(4 ) But what adds to the evils of these revisions is the 
fact that our Provincial settlements are short-term settlements. 
They last only tor 5 years and as they fall in, they are revisedin 
favour of the Imperial Exchequer and against the Provincial 
Administrations. And, thus, every fifth year our Provincial 
resources are cut down and Provincial progress is thrown back. 
Five-year periods are evidently too short to permit of any large 
programme of permanent, administrative or material improve¬ 
ment being projected or taken in hand, and on certainty and 
insecurity hang over every effort of the kind- These five-year 
Provincial contracts are in their effects as injurious to the 
progress of Provincial improvement as the quinquennial land- 
assessments were, during the early years of the British conquest, 
to the agricultural prosperity of the country. Sir A. Mackenzie 
put this poiut very graphically in his remarks on the budget last 
year. He observed 


14 1.deprecate the way in which these quinquennial Re¬ 
visions have so frequently been carried out. The Provincial 
sheep is summarily thrown on its back close-clipped and shorn 
of its wool and turned cut to shiver till its fleece grows * again. 
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normal history of a Provincial contract is this : two years 
of screwing and saving and postponement of work, t^fo years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation of 
balances in the fear that if* not spent, they will be annexed by 
the supreme Government at the time of revision. Now all 
this is wrong, not to say demoralising. V 

Under such conditions and when such curtailments of 
Provincial means are carried out every fifth-year, what prospect 
can there be of steady, solid, continued progress in the Provinces ? 
Surely there is force in this criticism on these revisions, that the 
Supreme Government does not always adequately realize its re¬ 
sponsibility for Provincial progress, in which it ought to feel as 
much interest as the Provincial Government themselves, if not 
wove. 


Both Sir D. Barbour and Sir A. (Colvin are in favour of 
longer terms being allowed for these settlements. The Mayo- 
scheme of 870-71 was in the nature of a permanent arrange¬ 
ment and did not prescribe any definite duration for these 
Provincial Contracts. It was in *1877-78 that fle&pite terms 
were fixed and the settlements made in that year were all so 
arranged as to terminate at the end of 5 years. Ever since 
quinquennial contracts have been the rule. 

There is yet a further liability imposed upon the Provincial 
Governments which is however a common incident of the 
system. In cases of abnormal pressure such as war, the 
Central Government has the power to demand special contribu¬ 
tions from the Provinces. In Switzerland such power is reserved 
to the Federal Government in its relations to the Cantonal Ad¬ 
ministrations. 

In India, however, the existing reservation goes much 
further and contemplates special contributions even in cases of 
ordinary emergency. In the Mayo-scheme, the reservation 
was explicitly made of power to modify tho resources granted 
to Provincial Governments in the event of some fiscal mis¬ 
fortune such as a heavy loss in the opium revenue or national 
disaster such as war or severe famine.” In 1881-82 Lord 
Ripon’s Government repeated the reservation and in much 
more explicit terms, and declared : u That the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment will make no demand on them (Lc. Provincial 
Governments ) except in the case of disaster so abnormal as 
to exhaust the Imperial reserves and resources and to heces- 
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[t^n suspension of the entire machinery of Public improve- 
'em throughout the Empire The reservation so made was 
one to which no exception could be taken, and was in accordance 
with the practice of Federal Governments. The Secretary of 
$tat.e, however, considered such qualified reservation inex¬ 
pedient, and suggested that in all cases of emergency “ the 
Provincial Governments should be liable to be called upon to 
contribute towards meeting the necessities of the 'Empire.” 
In 1886 the India Office repealed the suggestion; and the 
reservation, as it is now in force, is in the sense of this sugges¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State, and largely in modification of 
the declarations of Ijord Itipon’s Government in this regard. 
Accordingly on three distinct occasions, since then, such con¬ 
tributions have been levied even in view of ordinary deficits and 
under circumstances which did not admittedly amount to any 
such “abnormal disaster 1 ’ as was contemplated in Lora 
Iiipon’s resolutions. The liability of Provincial Governments 
to give special assistance in case of emergency when so inter¬ 
preted and defined, goes clearly much further beyond, what is 
right and necessary under the conditions, and is opposed to both 
the theory and practice of Federal Governments and furnishes 
to the Central Government a financial reserve expedient to 
which rather than enforce economy and avoid a policy of adven¬ 
ture, it could securely resort in case even of ordinary embarrass¬ 
ments. 


Further, these special contributions are levied on no just or 
well-defined principle and much injustice is done as between 
one Province and another, and it not unfrequently happens that 
Provincial Governments which carefully husband out their 
resources and exercise economy have to pay more than those 
which do not; and economy is thus penalized. 

Such is our existing system of our Provincial finance. Its 
main features may be thus summarised : — 

(1) The proportion of National Revenues allotted to 
Provincial uses i3 too small and utterly inadequate for local 
requirements. . 

(-) *While the revenues' of the country are expanding, 
the Fiwmcial; Governments get no fair share of such increase 
for- purposes of Local improvements. 

(3} The Provincial assignments already so meagre are 
.-further liable to curtailments on revisions in favour of the 
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r Imperial revenues every 5 years. Financially, these settlements 
have all the evil effects of short-terms settlements—taking 
away all certainty and stability from Provincial administrations 
and leading to waste and dissipation on the one hand, and 
seriously interfering with the even progress of Provincial 
improvements on the other. 

(4) The Provincial Governments are, besides liable to 
make special contributions even during the currency of such 
short-term Contracts and that too, in cases of ordinary 
emergency—a feature of the present arrangements which im¬ 
ports a farther element of uncertainty into Provincial finance. 

The whole theory underlying the system is that the re¬ 
venues of the. country—far from belonging to the Provinces* 
which raise them, available for their own requirements, sub¬ 
ject of course to the claims of the Central administration, to 
be met by proportionate contributions, fixed on some definite 
principle of population or revenue—constitute a common fund 
to be absolutely, at the disposal of the Central Government out 
of which.it is to dole out what amounts it pleases for Provincial 
services, and that the Provincial Governments are only its 
agents, entrusted with a share of the general work. * The 
financial administration of India has to be taken as a whole 
and 44 we cannot break up the system into financially separate 
Provinces and make these Provinces independent contributories 
to a Central account” (Sir J. Westland’s Financial Statement 
1896-67 ) ; Provincial administration is but a subordinate affair 
and Provincial progress an object of comparatively minor im¬ 
portance. 

A system of Provincial Finance conceived in such a spirit 
and so constructed can never be expected to succeed and a 
study of the results of its working during the past 25 years 
will show bow it tends to obstruct Provincial progress on the 
one hand and cause waste and dissipation on the other. These 
results may be thus summarised. 

( 71) The Mayo-scheme of 1870-71* 

The measure was inaugurated as a measure of economy. 
The services transferred were settled as being especially liable to 
expand viz. Jails, Registration, Police, Education, Medical 
services &c. Expenditure, on all these services was 6*1 crores 
in 1863-64, and during the 4 following years it continued to rise 
until in 1868-69 it amounted to over 6 crores. In 1869-70 it 
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wa^Aearly the same, but in 1870-71 ( after determined efforts) 
was brought down to the level of 18 .3-64 (i. e. 5-2 crores). The 
grants for 1870-71 were taken as the basis on which to fix the 
Imperial allotment for the services and the start was made 
with a reduction in the assignments, below the standard ex¬ 
penditure amounting to £331,000- The assignments so fixed 
over 6 p. c. below the normal level were not to be increased for 
a number of years. The result was that at the end of 5 years 
the charges for the assigned services rose only by 20 lakhs 
for all India, or at the rate of only 4 lakhs a year—even in¬ 
cluding such services as Education and Medical Relief. 

(B) The Straclieyscheme of 1877-78. 

A large advance was made in financial Decentralization ; 
additional heads of charge were handed over to Provincial 
management and besides a fixed Imperial allotment in aid of 
Provincial Expenditure, certain sources of income, reserved as 
Imperial, were given over for Provincial use. The resources, so 
assigned, however, were 5 p. c. lower than the Provincialized 
Expenditure—a difference which the Provincial Governments 
were to make good out of their own resources. The Imperial 
gain on the new Contracts was full 40 lakhs, Bombay parti¬ 
cularly being most hardly treated. During the Afghan-War, the 
Imperial Government levied from the Provinces about 67, lakhs 
as a special contribution. The Contracts were declared to be 
quinquennial, and power was reserved on expiry of the term to 
revise these agreements and appropriate to Imperial purposes 
even a portion of the Provincial increases of revenues, which 
might have accrued during the currency of the contracts. 

Madras declined to accept the new arrangements and pre¬ 
ferred to continue under the old Mayo-scheme. As regards the 
other Provinces, the resources so cut down had the necessary 
effect of throwing back Provincial progress. In Bombay during 
the 5 years of the Contract, we could increase our expenditure 
on our local services at the rate of no more than 3 lakhs a year 
for the whole Presidency including Sindh. Assam and Burma 
were worse off. The Central Provinces, Bengal and the N. W, 
Provinces fared much better. But all round, as a necessary 
result of the revision and the curtailment of Provincial resources, 
a check came to be imposed on the growth of Provincial Ex¬ 
penditure ; and Provincial improvement was seriously retarded. 
The total expenditure on education, for instance, rose from 73-8 
lakhs in 1877—78 to 99 lakhs in 1880-81—-au increase of only 
2d lakhs for all India, including Madras. 
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(©') The Ripon-scheme of 1881-82. 

Provincial Finance received a fuller development. r fhe 
revision of the Con tracts was carried out in a liberal spirit. 
The old system of fixed Imperial allotments was done away 
with and the Provincial Governments were allowed a share in 
the general Revenues equal in amount to their Provincialized 
expenditure. This very much improved their position in the 
general scheme and gave them a direct interest in both Revenue 
and Expenditure. No part of their increases of revenue during 
the preceding 5 years was annexed for Imperial purposes ; on 
the contrary the pooler Provinces like Assam and Burma received 
additional grants from the Imperial Exchequer ( Vide tables 
B and C ). 

The Provincial Governments had thus a fair start with a 
total Revenue of 18*3 crpres and balances aggregating 3*5 
crores and with an Expenditure slightly in excess of the Revenue 
( i. e» 16*8 crores ). In three years since they were able to raise 
their income to 17-5 crores and convert the initial deficit into a 
substantial surplus. The improvement in their position conti¬ 
nued to the end of the quinquennium, when their Revenue stood 
at 18*2 crores against an Expenditure of 18 crores leaving a 
surplus of 17 lakhs. The Balances, however, fell from 2 6 
crores to 2*1 crores, mainly owing to the special contribution of 
49 lakhs in 1886-87. All the Provinces except the Central 
Provinces, where the Revenue was largely in defect of the 
Expenditure, shared in the general improvement. 

As a net result we had:— 

Increase of Revenue 1-8 crores 
,, „ Expenditure 1*0 crore 

Net Surplus ... 79 lakhs. 

CO) The Revision of the Contracts 1887 .. 

No great change was made in the general conditions of 
Provincial’ Contracts, bat a large curtailment of Provincial 
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:%&sjkirce$ was effected on Revision so as to secure 
the Imperial Finances, No less than 65 lakhs out of the' 
Provincial surplus revenue of 79 lakhs was the amount resumed 
for Imperial purposes- Bombay fared worst—being deprived 
of full 22 lakhs of her Provincial increase; N. W. Provinces 
lost as mnch as 10 laldis, and Bengal an equal amount; even the 
Central Provinces, where the Revenue showed a positive increase, 
Were mulcted to the extent of 1£ lakhs ;—the hard necessities 
of the Imperial Treasury on account of Burma and other causes 
were pleaded in excuse lor such a large resumption of Provin¬ 
cial surpluses and the Provinces were started on a fresh quin¬ 
quennium with considerably reduced resources. They had to 
begin with a total revenue diminished from 18 2 crores to 
17*5 crores and an expenditure curtailed in like proportion. 
This time again as during the previous quinquennium, they 
took lull H years to restore their financial position to the 
level cf 1886-87, and with strenuous efforts during the two 
following years, they succeeded in securing a respectable 
balance-sheet with a total. Revenue of 20*8 crores and an 
Expenditure of 20-4 crores and a clear surplus of 42 lakhs. 

The net result of the five years’ working of the Con¬ 
tracts was:— 

Increase of Revenue... 3*3 crores 
,, Expenditure. 3*8 „ 

In 1891-92 the position stood as 

Revenue ... 20-8 crores 

Expenditure. 20*4 „ 

Net surpltis... 42 lakli&. 

But’it has to be remembered that the position Was reached 
alter 3 years of trial and struggle. The movements to and 
fro were most inconvenient and necessarily caused waste—parti- 
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in the Public Works Department, All the Provinces 
shared in the general expansion of both Revenue and Ex** 
penditure. 


(E) The Revision of the Contracts 1891-92. 


Considerable re-adjnstments were made in the assignment 
of both Revenue and Expenditure heads of accounts, with the 
result that as much as 46 lakhs was resumed by the Imperial 
Government for its own uses, out of the Provincial increases of 
Revenue. Bombay was stripped of more than half her net 
Provincial increase (13 lakhs). Madras lost about 10 out 
of her increase of 14 lakhs. Punjab and the N. W. P. 
were treated somewhat better. Burma was treated as a 
favoured Province and was allowed to retain most of its 
increase ; bat as a general result of the revision the Provinces 
found their revenues most inconveniently diminished and had 
to enter upon their fresh term of Contract with more or less 
deficits to provide for. In the first year of the Contract they 
had a Revenue of 19‘5 crores against an Expenditure of 19*8 
crores, showiug an aggregate deficit of no less than 26 lakhs. 
Punjab was worst off with a heavy deficit of 10 lakhs. During 
this period, again, they had to make strong efforts to recover 
their lost position at the beginning of the Contract and at the 
end of four years were just able to show a total Revenue and 
Expenditure equal to what, they had in 1891-92. 


The result of 4 years’ working may be shown thus 


1891-92 

Revenue 20*8 

Expenditure 20*4 


1892-93 

19-5 

29-3 


1895-f6 
20*8 crores 
20-3 




The position thus at the end of 1895-96 was just the same 
as in 1891-92 with a considerable deterioration at the beginning 
of the new quinquennium and the provinces stood where they 
had been 4 years previous—a result which clearly shows how 
the existing system is utterly incompatible with steady con¬ 
tinued progress in Provincial improvement* 







Revenue increase 4*4 crores ) during 14 years 
- Expenditure „ 3-1 crores j 1882-83—1895-96. 

Tbe increases are distributed as under:— 


Revenue. Expenditure. Surplns+ 
■' ■ Deficit- 


Central Provinces. 

89 

1-04 

-16 

Pop. 10-7 mill. 


Burma .. 

1056 

m 

+ 395 

Pop. 4-6 mill. 
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Assam ... 

Pop. 5*4 mill. 

Bengal ... 

71* mill. 

N.W.P.&Oudh. 
46*9 mill. 

Punjab ... 

20-8 mill. 
Madras ... 

35*6 mill. 
Bombay... 

18* mill. 


243 

291 

-58 

499 

-165 

+ 664 

285 

269 

+ 16 

446 

292 

- 154 

990 

1,017 

-27 

881 

679 

+ 202 


Inequalities of growth of Revenue and Expenditure as 
between Province and Proviuoe are great. Burma and Assam 
stand out as favoured Provinces. Madras comes next, but 
Punjab and the N. W. Provinces with a total population of 67 
millions show only 73 lakhs of increase of Revenue balanced by 
56 lakhs of Expenditure during 14 years as against 140 Lakhs 
of Revenue and close on a crore of Expenditure for Burma and 
Assam with their aggregate population of 10 millions. Bengal 
with her 71 millions shows an increase of but 50 lakhs and an 
absolute diminution of Expenditure to the extent oi 16 lakhs. 

But apart from these inequalities as between Province and 
Province, the general result of 14 years working of the 
Contracts strikes us as on the whole, a disappointing result, 
the Provincial expenditure showing an increase of just 3 crores. 
The total expenditure on Education shows an increase of but 
39 lakhs for all India during 14 years; whereas Political 
Expenditure beyond the frontiers has been added to by 55 
lakhs ! 

But even this meagre increase of Provincial Expenditure 
which measures Provincial progress in administrative and 
material improvement—has not been steady or continuous. 
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time the Contracts have been revised—except in 
1882-83,—the revision has resulted in diminution of Provincial 
resources; the hands of the clock have been set back and 
Provincial work has been retarded ; and these movements in¬ 
separable from the existing arrangements—to and fro—have not 
been without their inevitable effect, in causing dissipation and 
waste of funds and energy. During the period so much un¬ 
certainty has snrrotm led the Financial position of the Provinces 
that nowhere do we find any large scheme of Provincial 

improvement set in hand; all over we have the same cry_want 

of funds—we have not had mouey enough for Education or 
Medical Relief, or tor Administrative improvements in the 
Judicial and Police Departments. On the otter side as far as 
the Imperial Government is concerned, 120 lakhs have been 
securely added to the Imperial Finances at the cost of the 
Provincial, besides 10 crores and more of general increase of 
revenues, so that the Supreme Government has been able to 
add 6 crores to its Military Budget and embark in an extensive 
programme of Railway construction. The position thus is very 
unequal as between the Central and Local Governments and 
is one indication of the fact that the Imperial Government is 
not fully alive to its obligations in respect of Provincial and 
Local progress. 

View it as we may, the existing system of Provincial 
Finance must be admitted to have been a failure and a thorough 
recasting of the arrangements is necessary without which the 
foundation of Provincial progress must ever remain insecure. 
The following suggestions may be ventured on in this respect:_ 

(1) The Provincial Governments require a larger pro¬ 
portion of general revenues than is at present 
permitted to them. 

(2) They should further be allowed to share in fair and 
just proportions in the normal increase of National 
Revenues. 

(3) The revisions of Contracts which exercise a most 
disturbing effect in the general Provincial position 
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should be either done away with as a normal feature 
of the Provincial system, or at all events, the terms 
of Contracts. should be longer than 5 years—say 
10 years as Sir A. Colvin once recommended. 

(4) 'The revisions ought not to be followed as a rule 
without reference to the general financial position 
of the country by curtailments of Provincial re¬ 
sources ; the Provinces should be allowed to retain 
their own increases of Revenue. 

(5) Special contributions'from the Provinces ought to 
cease except under circumstances, contemplated in 
the Ripon resolutions of 1881-82. 

And the whole arrangement ought to be guided by the 
<££nfcral idea that tho Imperial Government is as much in¬ 
terested in Provincial progress as the Provincial Governments 
themselves* 
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A TRIBUTE TO HIS memory. 
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Mr, President and Gentlemen,—This d^y five years ago, 
the late Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade passed awa 7 f rom amongst 
us—Ranade the good, Ranade the selfless,—aCj fch e people 
mourned his death as a national loss. It was felt fi\v m one end 
of the country to the other that a light went out—strong bright 
and pure—the radiance of a prophetic vision and benefice^ p ur . 
pose, and that a life ended—simple and sacred—a UaT 0 f 
remarkable grandeur and beauty dedicated to high aims 
strenuous endeavours. Five years have since rolled by—how 
last time flies 1—and this is the fifth anniversary of the mourn¬ 
ful event. There is a deep solemnity in the occasion which 
must imj>ress us all. It is the anniversary of the death of a 
great leader of commanding genius and saintly virtues, under 
whose banner we were so proud to march and whom we followed 
for so many years with a trust and faith such as but few could, 
inspire and with a reverence which still hushes us in the presence 
of his memory ; and we are here assembled to render homage to 
his departed spirit, to the cause he so long and so worthily 
championed, and to the eternal principles of truth and justice, 
freedom and equality which he made it his life’s endeavour to 
inculcate and enforce. The day so set apart for the celebration 
serves to lift us for once at least in the course of the year out of 
the humdrum routine of daily life—its never-ending cares and 
concerns—to a serener height at which we may contemplate the 
life and life-work of our departed friend and guide, the lofty 
ideal for which he worked, and the lines on which he worked— 
and derive from such contemplation fresh inspiration and hope 
for the future. 

Such celebrations in honour of the departed great—the 
immortal dead—are. among the most solemn of public functions 
—alike inspiring and elevating; and the public cannot fee 
sufficiently grateful to the Committee of the Hindu Union Club 
for holding this anniversary. 

0 This paper waa read at a meeting of the Hindu Union Club, Bombay, 
held on January 21, 1906, to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the late 
<B4r. Justice Ranade. 
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The late Mr. Justice Ranade was t^doubfcedly one of the 
greatest and most representative India** 8 of his time. He was 
a distinguished scholar, a profound thinker, and a philosophical 
writer. As a leader of thought he had perliaps no equal. He 
served Government in vario^ capacities for many years—rising 
from the tutorial chair at College to the Bench of the High 

Court, and rendered ep^ient, services to the country. But it 
was as a reformer an M reform-leader that lie held the com¬ 
manding position io the public life of his country, and it 
was bislreform i/v ’ or ^—so rich in its permanent results to the 
cause of nati^ ua ^ progress—wliich must constitute his chief title 
to the loving gratitude and veneration of his countrymen. It is 
therefor/ **ide hits labours that I propose with your 

pgyjQ^sion to address myself on the present occasion. 

In this field,of effort the late Mr., Justice Ranade occupied 
a, foremost place and enjoyed undisputed pre-eminence. India 
had no greater worker, no abler or more zealous champion of her 
cause.. His splendid talents, .his tin rivalled attainments, his 
learning, his scholarship, his balanced mind, his clear judg¬ 
ment, his capacity for comprehensive views, his indomit¬ 
able energy and his indefatigable industry marked him out 
as a leader of *ien ; while his high character, his absolute 
honesty of purpose, his boundless patriotism, his lofty ideals, 
las moderation, his patience/ and his exalted sense of duty 
—which never swerved from* its task and knew no aim save 
that of serving his country - inspired confidence, and won 
for him the enthusiastic attachment and devotion of his fellow- 
workers and followers. For luli thirty years and more, he was 
in the very forefront of our national life—doing his work, and 
in his own way. And his work was unceasing—embracing in 
its wide range the entire field of our national activity ; and it 
would, not be too much to say that there was hardly a reform 
movement, in the countryjor even a - forward effort with which 
he did not associate himself, or which be did not in some way 
actively promote.- Altogether during all these years, he stood 
cm a plane of his own, unsurpassed or even unapproached in its 
devation—almost in lonely grandeur—far above the vulgar 
tumults and the petty conflicts—the smaller passions and the 
meaner impulses—of the world around him—unremitting in his 
exertions to lift his countrymen out of their ignoraiit prejudices, 
their grovelling superstitions, and their degrading practices, to a 
higher platform of life. There is a moral grandeur in such an 
active career of public usefulness which we earn only look on 
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... rimmiration and wonder and which must place the illustrious 
worker high in the roll of glory; and his work so splendidly done 
is now part; of our national history—a cherished possession. 

And in this connection it may be remarked that Mr. Justice 
Ranade did all this work not simply from patriotic motives but 
as religious work and with religions zeal. With him life was 
a duty—a holy gift of Hod—to be religiously employed in His 
service. TheHon’ble Prof. Gokhale, speaking from this plat¬ 
form some years ago on a similar occasion, observed—“ the 
first thing that struck any one who came in contact with 
Mr. Ranade, as under-lying all his marvellous personality, was 
his pure, fervent, profound patriotism.’’ Mr. lianaie was, no 
doubt a most zealous and devoted patriot; he loved India with 
an intense and passionate love and laboured all his life for her 
welfare. But to my thinking he was much more than a mere 
patriot or nationalist. His sympathies and views were broader, 
and he followed a higher ideal. He was one of the most religious 
of men, and what most struck and impressed me during my 
association with him was his simple, exalted and fervent piety. 
He always seemed to feel that he was in the presence of the 
Almighty a humble servant doing his appointed task as best 
he could, and with the light of faith that was vouchsafed to 
him. He viewed tkiovea with the eye of faith and saw God 
everywhere, lie saw Him in Nature, in Human Life, and in 
Human History. He traced His hand in every movement of 
the grand drama of the World’s life, and looked on the solemn 
march of events as but a fulfilment of His Providential purpose. 
Moreover, he was a firm believer in the moral Government of 
God, in the justice, beneficence and mercy of Heaven. He bad, 
in the language of Wordsworth :— 

u an assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er, 

Sad or dbturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite beneficence and power ; 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.” 

Besides, Mr. Ranade had a profound religions conviction—a 
conviction based on a critical survey of History—that India was 
the Promised Land and that the Indian people were God's Elect 
—the Chosen People—marked out for special divine favour. And 
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this conviction that inspired and hallowed bis life-long 
work in her service. It supported and sustained him in his 
firm faith in her future, and in her high destiny, and never—not 
even in the darkest hour—did he despair of her. Her past and 
present misfortunes were to his mind only a hal’d course of dis¬ 
cipline and constituted a necessary moral preparation for her 
destined task. And he believed that, in the fulness of time, 
and when the discipline was complete, she would once more be 
permitted, under the Providential scheme of human evolution 
and progress, to resume her proper place in the van of the world’s 
life, and her high task, entrusted to her. And he looked on the 
British connection as a Providential arrangement under which 
the training of the nation in the higher virtues continued under 
the most, favourable conditions. A lew quotations from his 
Social Conference addresses in this connection would not be 
without interest. Speaking at Lahore in 1893, he said : 

I profess implicit faith in two articles of my creed. 
This country of ours is the true Laud of Promise. This race of 
ours is the Chosen Race. It is not for nothing that, God has 
showered His choicest blessings on this ancient land of Arya- 
Varta. We can see His hand in history.” u The history of 
tins great country,” he said at Allahabad, f c is but a fairy tale, 
if it does not illustrate how each invasion from abroad has tended 
to serve as a discipline of the chosen race and led to the gradual 
development of the nation to a higher level, if not of actual 
facts—at least of potential capabilities. The nation lias never 
been depressed beyond hopes of recovery, but alter a temporary 
submerging under the floods of foreign influences, has reared up 
its head, absorbing all that was best in the alien civilizations 
and polity and religious.” And he added : 

* 4 Above all the countries, we inherit a civilization and a 
religion and a social polity which has been allowed to work 
their own free development in the vast theatre of time. There 
has been no revolution and yet the old condition of things has 
been tending to reform itself by the slow process of assimilation. 
The great religions of the world took their birth here, and now 
they meet again as sisters prepared to welcome a higher dis¬ 
pensation which will unite and vivify all. India alone among 
the countries of the world has been so favoured, and we may 
derive much strength and inward hope from such a contem¬ 
plation. Change for the better by slow absorption, by assimi¬ 
lation, not by sudden conversion or revolution, this has been 
the characteristic feature of our past history. We have outlived 
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a and we conquered it by imbibing its excellences and 
rejecting its errors. We have outlived Mahomedan repression 
and have conquered it by being the better for the hard dis¬ 
cipline in the suffering we went through under its domination.” 
Speaking of Mahomedan rule at Lucknow in 1900, he said, 

“ there are those amongst us who think that this predominance 
has led to the decay and corruption of the Indian character, 
and that the whole story of the Mahomedan ascendancy should 
for all practical purposes be regarded as a period of humiliation 
and sorrow. Such a view however appears to be unsupported 
bv any correct appreciation of the forces which work tor the 
elevation or depression of nations. It cannot be easily assumed 
that in God’s Providence such vast multitudes as those who 
inhabit India were placed centuries together under the influence 
and restraints of alien domination, unless such influences and 

restraints were calculated to do lasting service in the building 

tip of the strength and character of the people in directions m 
which the Indian races were most deficient.” The Mahomedan 
contact brought about a fusion of thoughts aid ideas which 
benefited both the communities, making the Mahomedaus less 
bigoted and the Hindus more puritanic and more single-minded 
in their devotion.” The work of fusion however was left in¬ 
complete owing to the revival of fanaticism under Aurangzebe ; 

“ and in course of years, both the communities have deve¬ 
loped weaknesses of a character which still need the disciplin¬ 
ing process to be continued lor a longer time under other 
masters. Both Hindus and Mahomedan* lack many oi those 
virtues expressed by the love of order and regulated authority. 
Both are wanting in the Love of Municipal fieedom, in the 

exercise of virtues necessary for civil life and in aptitudes for 

mechanical skill, in the love of science and research, in the 
love of daring and adventurous discovery, the resolution to 
master difficulties and in chivalrous respect for woman-kind. 
Neither the old Hindu nor the old Mahomedan civilization was 
in a condition to train these virtues in a way to bnug up the 
races of h dia on a level with those of Western Europe. And 
so, the work of education had to be renewed and it has been 
now going on for the past century and more under Pax Britan- 
nica with results which all of us are witnesses to in ourselves.” 
All the changes of the Past “have been brought, about con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously without any violent struggle anc 
without breaking up the continuity of the old life. If f 
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JdiQg hand of God in History has so favoured as hitherto 
why should we despair now when we have been brought under 
influences of a still more elevating kind ? ” ° 

The lata Mr. Justice Ranade was no insnired nronhet m. 
seer; but he had such laitb and hope ; and it was Vith such 
faith and hope that he did the work he did all his life India 
was to him the promised land of the future, destined to piny a 
iriost^ltedK.e in the world’s advance; and her progress 7 in 

hot onh fo Stef r* t u IGiltt fi of s S >reme auJ vitil1 importance 
not only to ns hut to the world. Here, under a Providential 

SET/’ ’* T’T mt r was P la <* d in statu pupillJi- 
8Ubjei.tcd.to a lengthened course of training in the 7 needful 
virt.ues~in the hard school of adversity amf misfortune and 
surely it. conl.l not be all for nothing. If it w™e S moml 

“ mV ' h ' *“* "“'™" History 
an idle diaina vyitboat, meaning or moral interest. What was 

too exact Inmiion m the Providential Scheme for which India 

hTtblify mch d! Tf hBC > hy ofcoarse kiaden from our view ; 
ini tint there must h« some such purpose in the Providential 
ordering of ei ents Mr. Ranade had not the slightest doubt. 
Indian reform work was thus holy work ; and he exhorted the 

ofTewTT " VTT t! i eir effbrts frora higher point 

lCe c mse i /r. 6 T ° f their dufc y aild opportunities. 

Xhe o.use o India was the cause of Humanity ; and service 

tbuTb? I'’ * er service rendered to Human' Progress ; and 

ofTiitriot iT ^? rk3 [. H . “ission was no mere restricted mission 

Sbirth m w T a ^^ th T T’ 1Z0U limitcd to his 

less than t?, T* t k , lgher . and nobler mission-which was no 
race A.fl T r 1,J tbe advancement of the who'e human 
fit fir A ', rt "f* Rauade held that whoever did auy the slight- 

march o g f T° W"* oh>itnict or otber wise disturb the stately 
TpTv! fn Ia 8 I ,ro S rei!K » offended alike against the purposes 

lllS It“T aGd / , . gain . !it . fc T • ll f gbe ? t infceresfs of Humanity, 
la^^twastohismindahiglrgiriyflegetd he permitted to 

Smiow^ <;are a » d '-0 caution and no 

SHf S,TT ISed “m r devotiou sllow « in the pro- 

secuuon of hu^b labours could be too great. * 

Mr JnsTf pTi Tf tbat „ * b ab sllc h views and ideas 
SrtainW i lWdedl ? “f. foQnd a Pm*y or a sect. Most 
of the ll„TProgramme to attempt anything * 

Wr£ JSTV' T" f nd ?* hUs > bchisms a “ d ^cessions, 

jTf d *f T ths ^ been ,,ur “»<»t crying evil 'for 

eu tunes. Indiu has suffered from this evil as.no other country 
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Offered; and far from adding to or aggravating it, it 
behoves every friend and well-wisher of the country to do all 
in his power to reconcile the conflicts and compose the strife 
where it exists and to restore unity and peace to the land. 
In India, propei’ly speaking, we have but one school of reforiu 
and progress, which came into existence with the labours of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the early years of the past century 
and we have no other . And it wa^ to this school that Mr. 
Ranade belonged and was proud to belong But while remain¬ 
ing within this party, it was Mr. Rauade’a supreme effort— 
the one effort of bis life to which ho directed the full force of 
his mind and energy—to reconstruct it on a broader basis and 
through it, to unite all India in a common endeavour to over¬ 
haul and recast the entire fabric of her national life in a new 
and improved mould so as to bring it more into harmony with, 
the final end to be reached and its altered environment. All 
Indian reformers in Mr. Ranade’s view formed one va.^t Brother¬ 
hood—one broad Church—with a conmiou aim and a common 
programme ; and there should be but one reform parly in the 
country—with one flag, one life and one end. 

As regards reform work, generally, Mr. Ranade held the 
view that scattered, local, isolated efforts, however useful each 
in its own way, would not of themselves suffice and besides 
involved waste of energy for want of inter connection. The 
work would be more effective if it proceeded in a more system¬ 
atic way and on more extended tines. Every department of 
the national life of the country needed upheaval and change, 
religious no less th u social and social no less than political, and 
the old underlying order of ideas must give place »o a new and 
healthier one. Political, social, religious, industrial reforms, 
all these and like movements represented so many necessary 
sides of a grander movement, and as being essentially inter¬ 
dependent, ought to proceed on converging hues of advance 
mutually supporting and supported And he considered that 
these various efforts and movements required to be re-organised 
and co-ordinated under a higher scheme of work. 

Accordingly Mr. Justice Ranade’s reform work extended 
to every part of the national field ami it lay on three distinct 
iines, and may be thus summed up:— 

(1) Re-organization of reform effort; 

(2) Co-ordination of the various reform movements; and 

(3) Direct reform work. 
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(1) —As regards re-organization of reform efforts,—-it was 
laborious work, but presented no insuperable difficulty. The 
necessity for such re-organization was generally recognized, and 
there was all over the country more or less a strong tendency 
to consolidation and unity. The work had only to be taken in 
hand and in a proper spirit, and vigorously pushed on. The 
Indian .National Congress was the first central organization of 
the kind so built up with a view to focus and systematize 
political efforts: and it is well-known that Mr. Justice Ranade 
had a prominent share in the work. The social reform move¬ 
ments were similarly consolidated a little later and the Indian 
Social Conference was almost entirely Mr. Ranade’s work. So, 
again, the Industrial Conference recently held at Benares was 
practically the realization of his idea. 

(2) Next as to co-ordination work,—the work of co¬ 

ordinating the various reform movements—the task was one 
of formidable difficulty The inter-dependence of the various 
lines of reform was not so obvious ; mid workers and working 
associations in the country could not easily be brought to see 
eye to eye on the point. Those who went in heartily for poli¬ 
tical change could not be persuaded of the necessity or desira¬ 
bility of the vast social changes which were advocated. Nor 
was it very clear what inter-dependence there could be between 
these and the Industrial revival the country required. Mr. 
Justice Rauade, however, stuck fast to his colours, and did his 
nest, to bring his countrymen to recognize the justice and 
reasonableness of his view as to the inter-dependence of the 
various movements of reform ; and if he did not succeed in the 
matter, it was net due to any lack of earnestness or zeal in his 
advocacy. The whole position was elaborated, argued and 
re-argued, in a series of inaugural addresses which be delivered 
tit the various meetings of the Indian Social Conference; and 
these addresses develop a theory and a scheme of Indian reform, 
winch leave nothing to be desired in point of comprehensive¬ 
ness. 1 

All that Mr. Ranade was able to do in this direction,— 
and it was no inconsiderable achievement—was to irive the 
Reform party in India— 

(1) A new hope, 

(2) A clearly enunciated doctrine, 

(3) A higher ideal of national elevation, and 

(4) An extended programme. 
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f) As to the new hope, it rested as remarked before 
on the idea that India was the coining Promised Land of the 
future, and constituted practically a new gospel for the Reform 
party. India—ancient India, the land of the Rishis and the 
Acharyas, of the Upanishads and the Bhagwatgita---was one 
of the most progressive countries of the world, fulfilling a 
grand r61e in the vanguard of human advance. Since then, 
however, there has been a seeming retrogression and the. period 
has been to us a prolonged period of trial and training— 
a necessary probation. The probation over and the needful 
discipline completed, History warrants the anticipation that 
the country would once more be iu her old place amongst the 
nations of the world, and entrusted with oven a higher task 
thau in a former age. 

(2) As regards the doctrine of reform, it was no new 
doctrine that Mr. Ranade preached, but it received at his 
hands a clearer definition and a more emphatic enunciation. 
What India required under modem conditions was, ho held, 
a comprehensive reform, not a mere revival or a revolutionary 
c’ ange, but a thorough remoulding of the entire life of the 
'wition. The old moulds have outlived their usefulness and 
would no longer do. 

In an old country like ours where even with our chequered 
history we have had our periods of normal growth and progress, 
there must necessarily be mauy things which deserved to be 
revived—such for instance, as the freer social polity of the 
Yedic times, the purer theism of the Upanishads, the lofty 
morality of the Bhagwatgita, the ancient rules regarding educa¬ 
tion and marriage, &e. &c. But taking things as a whole, 
Mr. Justice Ranade did not think that the plan of revival 
would suit us or work out. our salvation. The old usages and 
customs long since discarded could not well be revived, and even 
if revived would not well fit in with our altered environments. 

And besides, it was well worth remembering that iu the 
case of a living organism like human society, the law that 
applied, was the law of growth and evolution. In politics no 
one would now advocate a return to the autocracies and personal 
despotisms of former days ; nor again in the industrial sphere, 
would it do to stick to the old primitive methods in our attempts 
to improve the old or start new industries. So, too, neither 
in the social sphere would mere revival meet our requirements. 


Ml tost/i 
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'< Isor a g; ,,n we go in for revolutionary or radical 

changes. The whole course of our history, Mr. Ranade held 
was against such changes. During so many centuries of foreign 
conquests auii domination, never, even once, was the continuity 
of our old life broken. By assimilation and expansion we 
were nb.e to «dipt ourselves toonr changed circumstances. Our 
nation had shown wonderful elasticity in the past and there 
vas in Mr. Kanade’s opinion, no reason to fear for the future 
i this regard. Besides our past was a “rich inheritance” 
M w f uot , t0 with it altogether. The reformer in 
India had not a clean slate to write ou ; and his task was “ to 

P aetml”® l<k<Xl ° Ul 0/ ' tke actual -~ and bl J tfie help of the 


Reform, true reform, was what we needed ; and in his in¬ 
augural address at the Social Conference at Allahabad in 1892 
Mr. Justice Ranade defined the new social moulding and 
modelling! that we all desired in the interests of the progressive 
advancement under the changed conditions of British rule and 
VY estern contact in these terms :— 


“ The change which we would all seek ” is a change 
from Constraint to Freedom 
„ Credulity to Faith 

„ Status to Contract 

„ Authority to Reason 

,, Unorganized to oryanized life 

Bigotry to Toleration 

Blind fatalism to a sense of human dignity. 


r> 


i i- ^i S i 8 i ’j ® ,ana< ^ e 7 “ what I understand by social 

evolution both tor individuals and society in this country.” 


And this is the evolution that we seek. The aim should 
be a freer growth for the individual, and a fuller and larger 
expansion and development for the nation. A social system, 
winch tended to dwarf the individual citizen and hinder his 
development hi various ways, weakened the vigour of the 
national conscience and checked the free play and access of 
ight and movement, must end in disaster, and no nation which 
permitted such dwarfing and stunting of the individual would 
ever be able to rise to any higher level of life. The ancient 
societies sacrificed the individual to the State and India was 
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option. As the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chaudavarkar poi 
in his eloquent and thoughtful address at Benares last 
month, our old Kudus and Acharyas saw the evil and felt, 
the necessity in their laws and injunctions of safeguarding, the 
proper training and unfettered growth of the individual, citizen.. 
But the spirit of their wise provisions was soon lost, sight of 
and the tendency re-asserted itself with the result that the in¬ 
dividual citizen in India had no freedom of growth and no 
opportunity to rise to the full height of his stature ; and the aim 
of social change must therefore he (said Mr. Ranade at 
Calcutta in 1896 .) “to renovate, to purify and to perfect the 
whole man by liberating his intellect, elevating his standard 
of duty, and developing all his powers.” “Till so renovated, 
purified and perfected, we can never hope to he what our 
ancestors once were, the chosen people to whom great, tasks 
were allotted and by whom great deeds were performed. 


Here it may be noted that in Mr. Ranade’s y ew it waa 
essential that such work of renovation and reform s! oiild extend 
to and embrace every branch and side of the na ion’s life. 
Political, social, religions, economic reforms all slunM go. hand 
in hand, on converging liues. The goal to be reached is the 
same and the movement of emancipation and upheaval must 
be a general movement, co-ordinating and systematizing ana 
harmonizing the efforts throughout the country and bringing the 
workers together on a common national platform. 


(3) As regards the ideal, in the same address Mr. Ranade 
stretched out the ideal in these eloquent words 


“ With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, with a 
faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice that deals 
fairly with all, with unclouded intellect and powers, fully 
cultivated, and lastly, with a love that over-leaps all bounds, 
renovated India will take her proper rank among the nations of 
the world and be the mistress of the situation and of her own 
destiny. This is the goal to be reached, this is the Promised 
Land 01 ; and he added, 4 4 Happy are they who see the distant 
vision, happier those who are permitted to work and clear the 
way on to it, happiest they who live to see it with their eyes and 
tread upon the holy soil once more. ” On another occasion he 
said, 44 We must all feel the dignity of our being and the high 
destiny of our existence, taught to love all, work with all, and 
feel for alb 5 / 
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^4 ) A 8 regards the programme of work :—Mr* Jnstlce 
feufide repeatedly pointed out the inter-connection and the 
inter-dependence of the various sides of the reform movement 
and urged the importance of a simultaneous Advance all along 
the line. “ You cannot have ( he said at Safcara in 1900 ) a 
good social system when you find yourselves low in the scale of 
political rights ; nor can you be fit to exercise political rights 
and privileges unless your social system is based on reason and 
justice. You cannot have a good economical system when your 
social arrangements are imperfect. If your religious ideals are 
low and grovelling, you cannot succeed in social, economical or 
political spheres. This inter-dependence is not an accident, 
but is the law of our nature. ” 

Next as to the agencies to be availed of for purposes of 
such work—Mr. Ranade thought that advantage should be 
taken of every agency available, the individual workers, the 
special associations, the old organizations in the country- 
religious and other. Mr. Justice Ranade went a step further 
and pleaded for State-help in various directions in respect of 
such work. The State represents the collective strength of the 
community ; and the late Mr. J ustice Ranade saw no reason 
why its support and aid should be withheld from such popular 
efforts. The lessez faire theory of State functions never 
found favour with him ; and he always looked on the state as 
the national organ for national purposes in cases in which 
individual and co-operative popular efforts were not likely to be 
effective. To relegate the State to the simple duty of maintain¬ 
ing peace and order was in his opinion to deprive the 
community of many of the advantages of the social union. 

Such was in broad outline what may be designated the 
Ranade scheme for the Reform party in India. It was a 
scheme, at once bold, grand and comprehensive, conceived by a 
mastermind and as such, deserving of the best consideration 
the nation could give to it. 

(3)—Lastly, as regards the late Mr. Justice Ranade’s 
direct share in reform work, generally speaking, there was not 
a single large effort in the country in respect of which his 
assistance was not eagerly sought and cheerfully rendered. 
His advice and guidance was ever at the service of all workers 
in the field. Whether there was a political movement to be 
initiated, or a political question discussed, or whether an 
economic change had to be considered or some new industry 
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ed, or whether a reform meeting had to be organized or a 
widow-remarriage to be celebrated, he was . ready to give what 
help it Vas ili his power to render. Nor,, while on this point* 
can I resist the temptation ot referring to his religious Sunday 
discourses at the Prarthana Samaj at Poona. These discourses, 
it was simply a privilege to listen to; they were simple, 
earnest, impressive, every word instinct with lofty religious 
sentiment and contained a most eloquent exposition of the 
higher theism he preached ; and in this, he placed himself in 
line with the great popular expounders of the Bhagvat Dharma. 

Here I would conclude. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ranade was one of our greatest reform 
workers and his work wa k s many-sided work, carried on on a 
most comprehensive plan arid along varied lines of activity, 
and carried on for more than thirty years, with a zeal and a 
devotion and a singleness of purpose which nothing could 
surpass. We had no grander or nobler figure in our recent 
history. He represented our highest ideas and our deepest 
aspirations; and the principles for which he laboured—and 
laboured so long—must triumph in the end. There is already 
a general awakening throughout the country, full of hope for 
the future, a growing consciousness in the popular mind of a 
new greatness, a new national destiny , an instinctive prevision 
of the coming of a brighter era. And this is* the message to 
us of his life-long labours, to use his own words :— 

“ The success already achieved warrants the expectation 
that if we persevere on right linesj the goal we have in view 
may be attained—that goal is not any particular advantage 
to be gained in power and wealth. It is represented by the 
efforts to attain it, the expansion and the elevation of the heart 
and the mind, which will make us stronger and braver, purer 
and truer men. ” 

Mr. Justice Ranade is no longer amongst us, to lead and to 
guide ; he 

u - lives in God 

That God* which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off divine event, 

To which the whole Creation moves. 17 
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his life-work is there, so rich in its results, so impres¬ 
sive in its moral elevation,—a sacred legacy,—to serve as a 
beacon-light to inspire and cheer us on our way. Let us 
assimilate his principles and his teachings,, let us hold 
communion with his blessed spirit, and learn in all humility 
and lowliness of heart to follow in his footsteps, and labour in 
the field for the glory of God and for the greater good of our 
Mother-country and our fellow-countrymen. 
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FIFTEENTH BOMBAY PR0YIN6IAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The following Inaugaral Address was delivered by Ii:u) 
Bahadur G. V. Joshi, b. a. President, at the Fifteenth Bombay 
Provincial Conference held at Dhulia on 27th April to 1st 
May 1908 

Brother-Delegates and Gentlemen—I beg to tender to you 
my most sincere thanks for the great honour you have done me 
by inviting me to preside over the deliberations of this Con¬ 
ference. It is a great honour you have conferred on me, hue it 
brings with it a heavy responsibility. And when I call back to 
mind the long line of distinguished gentlemen who have occu¬ 
pied the chair on such occasions, I confess to an overwhelming 
sense of my nnworthiness ; and I wish—•! say this in no con¬ 
ventional way—your choice had fallen on some one abler and 
fitter to discharge the duties of the position to which you 
have called me. As it is, however, I must accept the position 
you have so kindly assigned to me. It is to me a command 
you have laid on me ; and I feel that when a man is called on 
by his countrymen to perform a duty, he has no reason and no 
excuse to suffer his personal feelings and personal inclinations to 
stand in the way of his responding to the call, and thus I accept 
your call and bow to your decision. The call comes by your 
free and spontaneous suffrages ; and while it will be my best 
endeavour—iu however partial a measure—to merit your choice 
and justify the trust you so kindly repose in me, I feel assured 
that iu the discharge of the responsible and onerous duties of tho 
position I may confidently rely on your cordial co-operation and 
support. 

The last Provincial Conference was held at Surat in the 
closing week of March 1907 under the presidency of my learned 
and esteemed friend Sir Bhalchandra Krishna .n'vatavadekar. 
The year that has since elapsed has been unfortunately a year of 
trials and sufferings. 1 have first to refer to the two losses we 
have sustained. News has been received within the last few 
days of the death of our late Premier Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Sir Henry was one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Liberal party. He held a position of great res¬ 
ponsibility in more than one Cabinet, and we have to express our 
humble sense of the loss bis death has been to the British 
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Eimpire. India mourns his loss not only as a Dependency of 
the British Empire but on account of her peculiar position. In 
the coming debates—-in the expected debates—on Indian affairs, 
had Sir Henry lived, his guidance and direction would have been 
of the greatest value. We have also to mourn the loss of a 
feilow Congress-worker, Mr. Bhagwat of Karad, who was a 
very enthusiastic worker in the sacred cause of the country 
and his loss has been a great loss to the Congress cause. 

Generally speaking the past year has been a most trying 
and anxious year. It has been a year of plague and famine, 
a diminishing food-supply and a famine level of prices. Plague 
has been withns these twelve years and more, claiming each 
year an increasing number of victims and so far baffling all 
attempts to control its fury and its ravages. And like it, too, 
famine is becoming a constant visitor. There has been during 
the last years not a single quinquennium but was marked by 
periods of crop-failure and consequent distress. Famine is at 

f resent raging with growing intensity over an area of about 
70,000 square miles, an area larger by far than the area of the 
United Kingdom—with a population of 54 millions. Over fifteen 
lakhs of destitute people have already had, through dire neces¬ 
sity, to throw themselves on the charity of the State, while the 
prices of food stuffs have gone up to a famine level all over the 
<»untry, causing to the poorer classes an amount of hardship, 
•privation and misery of which we have no adequate conception. 
The labourers are worse off than ever—and there are numerous 
classes of them—their scale of wages showing nowhere, except 
to some extent in the Presidency towns, an increase com¬ 
mensurate with the rise in the prices of food stuffs. 

Politically speaking the past year has been even a more 
trying and anxious year. It has been a year of Ordinances— 
obsolete Ordinances—deportations without trial and even with¬ 
out the formulation of charges, press prosecutions and Seditious 
Meetings Ofdinances and haws. Otxr most dearly cherished 
rights—freedom of speech, freedom of public meetings and 
freedom of the press,—have been assailed in a way without 

S recedent in the annals of British Indian administration since 
le dark days of the Mutiny. We have had a series of repres¬ 
sive and coercive measures the like of which had never before 
been seen. These measures are still in force, and behind them 
is a policy of distrust and Stern repression. The Calcutta 
Congress of 1906, held under the presidency of our revered 
leader, Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji, marked an important stage of 
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ace- in the history of. our coastitational’' movement,' 
SSussingand givi-n^ a. definite form and’shaps to the gathering 
and developing political ideas and aspirations'.of the people ; and 
with the sanction of the Congress—and- under its auspices*— 
constructive work for the good of the people and for the. ame¬ 
lioration of the condition of the masses was • commenced on 
national lines with' a view to a proper organization of the 
social, moral, material and industrial forces of the nation on a 
firm basis of self-reliance and self-help. A steady growth of! 
these newer impulses and efforts, however, alarmed the official' 
mind ever prone to pessimistic views and scarcely able to realise 
the change that was coming over the country and much less' to 
appreciate its extent or its significance. Altogether there was 
unfortunately a most grievous misreading of the situation, at tho 
head-quarters of Government, and the restlessness of the newer 
and advancing thoughts and aspirations, coupled with a wide¬ 
spread and deepening discontent on account of the existing 
un-British system of administration in India, and its results 
appeared to the authorities as symptomatic of a serious movement 
of seditious unrest and seditious disorder. The wild vaponrings cf 
a few reckless visionaries were taken as expressions of the 
newer thought in the country, and Government, trusting the 
men on the spot and without proper enquiries, allowed itself to 
be persuaded, that it was necessary in the interests of peace and 
order to resort to a policy of stern repression, including the 
deportation of His Majesty’s subjects without a trial and under 
an obsolete ordinance of 1818, the arrest and prosecution of 
respectable and law-abiding persons on a charge of conspiracy,, 
against the Grown, prohibition of public meetings in two large 
Provinces uuder the emergency Ordinance, and the imposition of 
Punitive Police on whole towns and communities. On the 9th 
of May last our Lala Lajpatrai, the most beloved and trusted 
leader of his Province and one of our foremost Congress-workers, 
was deported to Mandalay without a trial, and shortly afterwards 
bis friend and colleague, Sirdar Ajitsing, was also deported 
without a trial. Meetings were stopped in the Punjab and 
elsewhere and meetings were broken up and as an emergency 
measure an Ordinance was promulgated prohibiting meetings in 
Eastern Bengal and the Punjab As soon as the time of the 
Ordinance expired in November last, a new Seditions Meetings 
Prevention Act was passed and placed on the Statute Book of 
the land in the teeth of the universal protest of the people. 
Lala Lajpatrai and Sirdar Ajitsing have been released and 
restored to their homes and to public life, but there is yet no 
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reveal of the policy of repression—no, not even a sign of it. 
^Ehe partition oi Bengal is still a “ settled fact,” and we are in 
the region of settled facts ; the principles are settled and so the 
facts too are settled. The Ordinance of 1818, passed a century 
ago under circumstances which no longer exist, is still there, 
and Mr. Morley declines to consider the desirability of cancel¬ 
ling that Ordinance. The Ordinance is a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of reckless authorities. Press prosecutions arc still 
going on, and the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act o 
November 1st—the same day on which the Proclamation, our 
Magna Charta, was promulgated—this Seditious Meetings Preven¬ 
tion Act was passed and tnere it is to disfigure the Statute Book 
of the country and is a standing menace to liberty. Happily, 
on our side of this Presidency, barring here and there painful 
instances and the recent events ip Poona in connection with the 
Temperance movement—cases against Temperance volunteers— 
we have had a comparatively quiet time of it, and our respectful 
acknowledgments are Hue to the local Government for their 
moderation and conciliatory attitude as well as for the trust 
they have placed in the people and their responsible leaders. 

The general policy, however, of repression and coercion on 
which the Government has embarked as a remedy—a repressive 
remedy—for political unrest and the political discontent, it has 
unfortunately inflicted an * immense amount of undeserved 
suffering, humiliation and indignity on a number of honourable, 
peaceful and law-abiding people. It has however been to us in 
its larger results a blessing in disguise. This policy of repres¬ 
sion no doubt lias driven discontent under ground to some 
extent, but it has also brought to us a large accession of 
strength to the national cause and given a powerful and forward 
impulse to the national movement. 

As to our Swaraj demand, it is a demand for a system of 
Responsible Government on the Colonial model. Mr. Morley has 
thought fit on a recent occasion to ridicule and condemn the 
demand as the idealist’s idle dream—the visionary’s vision. 
But this Swaraj demand is no longer merely a reasoned convic¬ 
tion of the few, but the most cherished aspiration of the whole 
people. So, again, the Swadeshi vow has got a firmer hold 
than ever on the affections of the people, and the steady and 
cinward march of the movement is not the least gratifying 
feature of the new position. The Bombay Cotton Mill Industry 
continues to advance on the flood-tide of prosperity due to the 
Swadeshi movement, having largely increased during the past 
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;s loom and spindle power, and the Swadeshi spirit— 4 

_ my country’s goods”—with its corollary the boycott of 

foi'eign articles is fast permeating the masses. In the field of 
National Education also we have not been idle. National schools 
conducted on national lines have already sprung up in many 
places in Bengal, and on our side also Prof. Yijapurkar’s 
Samartha Yidyalaya is having a promising start. But above 
all there is the most gratifying and most outstanding feature of 
the new situation, I mean a new spirit is abroad, the sacred 
spirit of noble patriotism, the spirit of self-sacrifice, self-help, 
self-reliance,—a spirit thrilling our hearts and nerving our 
hands as we approach the great task that lies before us ; and 
there is an earnest and strenuous patriotic endeavour throughout 
the length and breadth of the country to inaugurate a new 
departure and a new movement of advance along as broad and 
extended a front as possible 


Gentlemen, ours is a Provincial Conference and we are all, 
of course, chiefly concerned with matters of Provincial interest. 
But there are questions of national interest in which we are 
interested equally in common with the other Provinces, and a 
few words on two of those questions will not be out of place. 
The first question, if I may be allowed to say so, is a question 
of domestic politics. It relates to the holding of the next 
sessiou of the Indian National Congress. The other question is 
with regard to the coming changes in the Legislative and Ad¬ 
ministrative machinery of the State. A new scheme of Council’s 
Reform has reference to the legislative machinery, while the 
inquiries of the Royal Decentralization Commission, which have 
just been concluded, have reference to administrative changes. 
I will begin with the question of domestic politics, viz ., the 
question relating to the coming session of the Indian National 
Congress. Gentlemen, the Congress,is nearest and dearest 
to our hearts ; it is a most dearly, most cherished institution 
of the land; it is our National Parliament; it is the 
peoples’ representative assembly—the glorious outcome of 
years of strenuous and patriotic endeavour. It is the one 
political organization we possess for the furtherance of our 
national aims and aspirations; it is the one centre of our 
thoughts and of our hopes, focussing the moral strength of 
the nation, and it is of supreme importance to take care and 
see that nothing occurs,—nothing takes place prejudicial to or 
calculated to interfere in any way with the efficiency of the 
organization, with its unity of purpose and spirit, and^ the 
continuity and regularity of its work. The collanse of the 
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ession of the Congress in December last was little shof 
grave national misfortune. It occurred just at a time when 
united action was imperatively necessary—more necessary than 
ever—to give a precise moulding to the newer impulse and the 
newer throbbing of the national heart which have been gather¬ 
ing in strength since the Calcutta session of the Congress in 
1906, and guide the new movement. The failure of the Con¬ 
gress at Surat occurred again at a time when the country, having 
entered upon a serious conflict with the bureaucracy * and the 
forces of re-action and repression arrayed under its direction, 
needed the united support- of the Congress, as its central orga¬ 
nization, to enforce its demands for definite political concessions, 
aincl could least afford to have such internal dissensions to 
weaken our ranks. The sj>lit that occurred was thus doubly 
unfortunate. As far as one is able to judge, it appears to have 
been due to the failure of the leaders to discern the signs of 
the times and respond to the demands of the new situation, 
and their inability to shake themselves free from the influence 
of habit and routine and accommodate themselves to the new 
order of things. A ruffled surface with its rising and bursting 
bubbles—the foam and froth—attracted their attention and ab¬ 
sorbed their thoughts, the mighty rush of the uniting and com¬ 
mingling currents underneath was left unnoticed The result was 
that they saw irreconcilable antagonisms—divergences of ideals 
and methods—where essentially none existed, and failed to 
find a common platform on which they could meet and work. 
Co-operation under these circumstances was impossible. The 
split took place—a division took place—in the Congress camp ; 
the old party separated from the new and the new from the 
old, each with a programme of its own. Both parties, how¬ 
ever, were united in their common allegiance to the Congress 
cause. Before the assembly at Surat broke up, ea^h appointed 
a Committee of its own to arrange for the holding of the next 
Session of the National Congress. The old party had their 
Convention Committee, while the new had their Congress Con¬ 
tinuation Committee. But the split was allowed to remain 
as before ; the sore was left open ; the gulf was left unbridged 
and the assembly at Surat broke up. 

The split, however, has filled the country with indignation 
and dismay. It is four months since the Surat failure, and 
the nation with bated breath and heating heart has been 
anxiously looking forward for signs of an attempt on the part 
of the one party or the other at compromise or reconciliation and 
to continue the work of the Congress as before. But un- 
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ktely no signs are yet discernible—signs of a re-assuring 
er. The Convention Commitee had recently their sitting 
at Allahabad to consider this Congress question, and it appears 
that they decided matters themselves and in their own way 
without any attempt, as far as 1 am aware, at co-opei'ation 
with the Congress Continuation Committee. They had, how¬ 
ever, a definite offer of such co-operation from the Congress 
Continuation Committee, and it is very unfortunate that they 
declined to avail themselves of this opportunity. This is ail 
unfortunate event aud has created a situation of no incon¬ 
siderable seriousness. The Convention Committee, after all 
represents only a section—no matter how large or how in¬ 
fluential of the National Congress, and its decisions, whatever 
they are and however weighty, can claim no national character, 
they have a new ideal. They have a fresh definition of the 
aims and objects of the Congress movement—a definition which 
no one requires or desires or thinks necessary. The Con "res?, 
has been in existence—it has been with us—these two°and 
twenty years and we are too familiar with its aims and objects 
to require any further definition or appreciation of them ou 
the part of the one party or the other. They have also laid 
down a new constitution for the Congress. Such a constitution 
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is no doubt, necessary, but it will have to come before 


united Congress before it could come into operation 


the 


Altogether^ gentlemen, you will agree with me that the 
recent sitting of the Convention Committee at Allahabad and 
its decisions leave touch to be desired, and I submit it is now 
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ror the Congress Continuation Committee of the new party to 
find for us a way out of this “impasse.” Public opinion 
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throughout the country is solid on this point. The country is 
absolutely united in calling upon the leaders to compose their 
oitterences aud find a common platform upon which to work 
and continue the work of the Congress movement. If ever 
gentlemen, there was a time when it was absolutely necessary’ 
to sink our petty differences and compose party strifes and 
realise the value of united action and work for the common 
gwxi, tnat time is surely this. In the present crisis we cannot 
anorcl to have our ranks weakened by divisions. We are at 
present engaged in a hard and unequal struggle with the most 
powerful bureaucracy in the world, strong in the drength of 
a privileged position of irresponsible and uncontr ;ed power : 
hi would put it: “ Is this the time when tin gulf might 

suffered to widen between the parties till the i lion should 
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Krtiivided into two discordant and hostile camps and no attempt 
made to bridge the gulf and heal up the open sore and effect 
a compromise and reconciliation between the parties?” I pause 
fora reply. Is this the time to leave the gulf unbridged? 
(Cries of no, no). Gentlemen, you say “no.” Then, I submit, 
those who by their action keep the old sore unhealed and 
leave the breach open, incur a heavy responsibility. Large 
changes in the legislative and administrative machinery of the 
State are under contemplation, and it is of essential importance 
that we should be able to press our demands and plead for our 
rights with a united voice. The Indian National Congress is the 
one national organ of public opinion we have got in the country. 
The outlook must be gloomy indeed, if ever the central organ 
should be stricken and paralysed by internal dissensions. 

But it is said no such reconciliation of parties is possible, 
and that differences are too fundamental and all attempts at 
compromise are foredoomed to failure. Gentlemen, 1 trust, 
the Conference will decline to take any such pessimistic view 
of the position. It is no doubt a difficult and embarrassing 
situation, but a way must be found out of the difficulty, the 
parties must be brought together to work on a common plat¬ 
form on which they can shake hands and work together in the 
national interests. And happily for us such a platform exists, 
in my opinion, in the resolutions of the Calcutta Congress, 
held under the presidency of our revered Rishi and in the 
resolutions of the previous Congresses. We are all united— 
men of the old party and men of the new party alike—we are 
all as united as ever in our demand for an autonomous system 
of Responsible Government as it exists in the self-governing 
Colonies of the British Empire. We are all as pledged as 
ever to support the Swadeshi-boycott movement, partly as a 

S ^litical weapon, as a means of drawing the attention of the 
ritish electorate to our wrongs and grievances, and partly as 
an economic measure of protection to safeguard the growth 
of our industries. We all want this. We hold that we must 
have our national system of education conducted on national 
lines and under national control. We are all agreed in holding 
that—men of all parties hold—that economy in military ex¬ 
penditure is an absolute necessity, of course, compatible with 
the efficiency of the national defences. We are all at one in 
demanding larger employment of indigenous talent in the 
higher branches or the public service. 
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His, I submit, is a sufficiently broad platform of work 
which should bring together men of all parties to work hand 
in hand in the common cause. As regards the methods, it is 
a grievous mistake to suppose that any irreconcilable differences 
exist. Our methods are all legal and constitutional, and there 
is absolutely no one in country prepared to advocate a resort to 
any other methods—other than strictly legal and constitutional. 
We have in the country no physical force party. We are all 
constitutionalists and we form one broad brotherhood of con¬ 
stitutional workers. Our movement is absolutely a constitutional 
movement. As the Honourable Mr. Gokhale said, in his speech 
on the Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill in the Viceroy’s 
Council, the whole country is on the side of law, order and peace. 
Under such circumstances, I submit, a recommendation may go 
from this Conference to the leaders of both parties to make 
a fresh attempt at reconciliation and arrange for holding a 
united session of the Indian National Congress. 

Gentlemen, I have dwelt at some length on one of the 
two questions of general importance to which I desire to draw 
your attention viz. y the Congress question, the important 
question of our domestic politics. It is a question of the greatest 
importance to us all. I now propose to take up the second 
of the two questions of national importance, to which I am 
anxious to invite the attention of the Conference. It has re¬ 
ference to the contemplated changes in the legislative and 
administrative machinery of the State in India. 

First, as regards Legislative changes. The scheme of 
Councils Reform as proposed by the Government of India with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State has been before us since 
August la? \ It is claimed for the measure on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment that it is a “ large and generous scheme” of reform. 
Public opinion, however, throughout India unanimously con¬ 
demns it as being neither t he one nor the other ? and I 
think this Conference will join in the general condemnation. 
Personally, as far as the Legislative Councils arc concerned, 
I welcome two of its leading features— viz.: 

( 1) That it proposes a considerable increase in the num¬ 
ber of the people’s representatives on the Councils. Evidently, 
the stronger the popular element in these legislatures, the 
better for the country ; and the proposal further evidences the 
desire of Government to get into contact with as large a surface 
of public opinion as possible. 
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^ X 2 ) That it seeks to make the popular element on the 
Councils as largely representative of the various interests in., 
the country as possible. I have, however, no faith m such; 
matters in the theories of. equipoises and counterpoises—the 
Zamindars as against the educated class, or the educated classes 
as Gainst tlie ZatBindArs* I am one of-those who think that 
it is necessary for the country that' the popular' representation 
in the Legislative Councils should be as varied as possible. 

But while ou this point. I cannot help remarking that 
even so the scheme is radically defective. It leaves out in 
the cold the most stable and the most numerous element of 
Indian society, viz. the village communities, and I am of 
opinion that an effort should be made to secure a direct re¬ 
presentation of the vast agricultural population of the country 
under some system 'of double election. 

But unfortunately for us, what robs the proposed scheme 
of Councils Itefonu of its value is the principle laid down as 
a settled principle not open to argument or reconsideration, 
v iz., that Government should always be able to reckon on a 
numerical majority and that this majority should be strong 
enough to be independent of the minor fluctuations that may be 
caused by the occasional absence of an official member. And 
it is urged that this principle of a standing official majority i® 
a necessary consequence of the nature of the paramount power 
in India. 

Thus clearly Government is not prepared to face an adverse 
vote on any measure, nor. does it consider that a measure 
opposed by a majority of'tbfc people’s representatives shoal* 
be dropped as. being against - popular sentiment. The oincial 
view in every case—•whatever it is—must always under ah 
circumstances prevail. The maintenance, however, of a strong 
standing official majority virtually reduces the Councils to 
the position of consultative or advisory boards, as affording to 
the people’s representatives opportunities of expressing their 
views only, but without any the slightest power to influence 
the final shaping of the measures of Government. In other 
words, Government under the new scheme desire only to give 
us a hearing—no doubt a valuable concession as far as it goes 
but is not prepared to admit our representatives to any effective 
share in the work of legislation and administration control. 
And I submit the Conference will be justified in rejecting the 
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: as unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it withholds from the 
people and their chosen men the concession of any measure 
of effective power—which alone woul d make it of real value. 

As regards the Advisory Councils, very few are found to 
defend this part of the scheme aud I think the Conference will 
endorse this view. 

And I submit in formulating the popular demand in the 
matter, it may be broadly laid down that no scheme of Councils 
reform would be acceptable which did not admit the peopled 
representatives to an effective share in the control of public 
affairs. 


Lastly, comes the important question of Administrative 
Decentralization at present under reference to a Royal Com¬ 
mission. One of the most noticeable features of the existing 
administrative system is its over-centralization. All directive 
control is concentrated in the bands of the Supreme Government 
—its powerful Secretariat and its Central Departments—with 
the result that it practically leaves but little real initiative and 
independence of action to the local authorities. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Forest Conservancy Forest Conservancy is in its nature 
a local affair and yet the entire direction of this branch of the 
Public Service is focussed in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Secretariat of the Government of India and their Inspector- 
General of Forests. Each Local Government has no doubt a 
Forest Department of its own, but every important step has to 
bo taken in consultation with and with the approval of the 
Imperial authorities. The working plans for instance prepared 
by the local Forest Departments providing for fellings, thinnings, 
export of forest produce, the grazing of cattle, protection against 
fire etc., have to be submitted periodically to the Inspector- 
General of Forests for final approval aud sanction. The same is 
tire case more or less with almost every branch of the Public 
Service—Land Revenue, Excise, Medical-relief etc. etc. 

The effects of such excessive centralisation are felt through¬ 
out the country and in every part of the vast administrative 
machinery of the State. Among the most remarkable results 
of the existing arrangements we have— 

( 1) That there is the weakening of authority at the local 
centres—in the Provinces, in the Districts and in the villages. 
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(a )—The Provincial Governments, otherwise so strongly 
constituted, —including the two Provincial Governments of 
Bombay and Madras—are more or less reduced to the position of 
Executive Departments of the Imperial Administration, with 
but limited powers of initiation and independent action. ( b ) 
The District officers, too, have no longer the powers they once 
possessed and in many respects are now advisory officers to the 
local Governments, many of their functions and much of their 
■authority having been transferred to strong central departments. 

( c ) There is the utter decline of our village communities. These 
communities still exist, but are no longer the living organisa¬ 
tions they once were. The Patel is only a servant of the State, 
and not as formerly the honoured representative ancl head of his 
village. The people are there, but only as disjecta membra of a 
disorganised whole—without their old cohesiveness and unity. 

This is one effect of the weakening of authority at the 
various local centres from the Provinces down to the villages. 

( 2 ) But there is also another effect of such administrative 
over-centralization which must be taken into account. The 
administration is losing touch with local sentiments and local 
requirements. 

Mr. Morlev recognises such over-centralization as a great 
administrative evil tending to render the administration more 
or less mechanical, lifeless, and even soulless. I take .his own 
words from his recent budget speech in the House of Commons. 
John Bright strongly held the view that “ a centralised Govern¬ 
ment of India”—such as we have now—“ was too much for the 
power of any man to work ”, and in the debates on Indian affairs 
in 1858 recommended the very drastic measure of the abolition 
of the Government of India as a central authority, lie recom¬ 
mended the reconstitution of the various Provincial Governments 
on an independent basis with the privilege of direct corres¬ 
pondence with the India office and subject only to the control 
of the Secretary of State. That was his scheme and having 
regard to the vastness of the country—the area ol the country 
—the diversity of its races and creeds and its bewildering 
variety of local conditions, there is a consensus of.opinion 
that the task of guiding, directing and superintending the 
entire administration of the country from a single distant 
centre which the Government of India is attempting at pre¬ 
sent is in its nature an impossible task, and it involves an 
enormous loss of power and motive force and is in its actual 
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_ highly prejudicial to the success of the general admini¬ 
stration. The late Mr. Justice Ranacle also held similar views 
on this important question, and was strongly opposed to the 
existing system of centralised authority and the dead level of 
uniformity it involved. He had the vision of a united India 
composed of various provinces—united on a federal basis on the 
plan of the Dominion of Canada or the Commonwealth of 
Australia—united in that way—each Provincial Government 
with a finance and an administrative system of its own and pursu¬ 
ing its own scheme of progressive development and vying with 
one another in fruitful rivalry in the work of general advance. 

In reference to such administrative reconstruction on a basis 
of devolution, the most important question is the question of 
control, and I take the liberty to read a short para from a note 
I have prepared on the point:— 

Any delegation of power without responsibility must 
eventually lead to all the evils of uncontrolled autocratic 
power and convert our local authorities into local despotisms 
—a change good neither in the interests of sound administration 
nor of the people. For the administration, it would annihi¬ 
late all effectual guarantees for efficiency and the right use 
of power ; for the people, it would reduce the safe-guards— 
at present existing—however imperfect—for the maintenance 
of liberal and progressive principles in the administration 
of the country. Autocracy in whatever shape is an evil, and 
under any circumstances, and no one would for a moment ad¬ 
vocate it for India, as involving a disastrous fall-off from the 
standard of regulated power and responsible administration 
reached after more than a century of British rule. But on the 
other hand, the only control that at present exists in respect of 
the general administration of the country is that supplied by 
the directive supervision of the Government of India—exercised 
through its central Departments. And as we find it, it is rear¬ 
ing up, in the name of administrative efficiency, a huge upas 
of centralization,—fatal to independent local growth and vigour 
in the country—and which, as far as one is able to see, must 
before long come down by the sheer weight of its utter in¬ 
efficiency and dead failure. 

We must, however, have some system of control, and if 
Imperial control is impossible, and yet there can be no safe 
devolution of irresponsible power under any scheme of decen¬ 
tralization—no matter how carefully constructed-—there is 
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—^apparently only one escape from the dilemma. It is the build¬ 
ing up of a sound and effective system of popular control —such 
as°exists in all free apd progressive countries. 

When some such control is established, a comprehensive 
scheme of administrative re-organisation may be carried out with 
a view to strengthening the administrative authority at the 
various local centres,—the Provinces, the Districts and the vil¬ 
lages— by broadening its base through t he creation of administra¬ 
tive Councils such as exist in Austria and Germany and by 
bringing the whole organisation into closer tench with local con¬ 
ditions through the admission of the people to a responsible 
participation in actual administrative work. And I humbly 
think that some such administrative reconstruction if properly 
effected would constitute a most important advance and pave tho 
way for higher developments. This whole question of admini¬ 
strative changes is at present under investigation by the Royal 
Commission, and the result of their labours will be awaited with 
expectant interest throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. My object in submitting these remarks is only to 
invite your attention to the vital importance of the issue 
involved. 

Having now dealt at some length on these two questions 
of general imporauce—the question of Councils’ Reform and 
Administrative Decentralization—I would proceed with a brief 
consideration of matters of Provincial concern. Resolutions will 
be submitted for your acceptance on a number of Provincial 
questions and I will not take up your time by remarking on 
them all. I will confine myself but to a few such. But before 
I do so, I would say this at the outset—you will allow me to 
respectfully congratulate the Presidency on the fact that we 
have in His Excellency Sir George Clarke at the holm of 
affairs a distinguished statesman of such large and varied ex¬ 
perience, and of such broad and generous sympathies and of whose 
anxious solicitude for the welfere of the people committed to 
his charge we have had in the past few months more than one 
single proof. Now the first question of Provincial importance 
to which I would ask your attention has reference to the 
desirability of having Indian members in the Governor’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council. The Legislative Council deals with matters 
of Legislation, but there is an immense amount of administra¬ 
tive work which never comes within its cognizance, and one 
of the weakest points of such a system is that in the final 
decision of Government in respect of such administrative matters 
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tliS-'people concerned have absolutely no voice. And. it is 
not infrequent that measures are adopted which cause the 
greatest discontent among the people. In the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, for instance, questions relating to grazing rio-fets and 
privileges, the supply of timber and fuel, etc?, are settled 
some times in a way so as to cause great hardship to the poorer 
classes. “ The prohibition of goats from grazing in Kanara ’’ 
writes the Collector, “ seems to have caused much discontent 
amongst the people and it has found vent in a number of 
applications lor the restoration of the long-enjoyed privilege.’ 7 
it 1ms caused serious inconvenience to the people. So a«ain 
iu the matter of Irrigation rates the present scale is exceptiou- 
. ally heavy—heavier by far than in other Provinces in British 
India—and that too iu a region like the Deccan—one of the 
most exposed and liable to famines. Similarly in regard to 
land revenue revisions, we find that enhancements are not 
infrequently sanctioned which have simply no justification iu 
the circumstances of the case. As a safeguard against such 
administrative mistakes, I would suggest that there should be 
on the Executive Council of His Excellency the Governor a 
qualified Indian member with knowledge and experience of 
administrati ve work who might be trusted to represent the 
wants and wishes of the people concerned. The Executive 
Council at present consists of two members 5 and the addition 
of one Indian member, while it would make no large change 
in the existing arrangements or in any way upset fclTe balance 
of regulated authority, would serve to bring the administration 
in its higher work into closer touch with the popular senti¬ 
ments and local conditions and would be a great help to the 
general work. The Secretary of State has already appointed 
two Indian gentlemen to his Council (I take his own words 
as to this arrangement) : “ not only to keep him in touch with 
Indian opinion and Indian interests, but as a marked and con¬ 
spicuous proof on the highest scale by placing them on the 
important Advisory and in some respects its Ruling body that 
we no longer mean to keep Indians at arms length or shut 
ou the door of the Council Chamber of the paramount power 
against them.” I would suggest an extension of the boon to 
the lower levels of administrative authority and on similar 
grounds. 


last year Sir Rhalchahdra Krishna Kt., in his eloquent 
address at Surat, pleaded for a more- liberal administration of 
the Arms Act m favour of the agricultural classes. I trupt 
le Conference this year also will unanimously repeat the 
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1. We have in the Presidency including Sind 29, 
ages, while the total number of Arms licenses (1905-06) 
is only 5,510, or about 1 village in 5 has a license. Twenty- 
thousand villages and more are absolutely defenceless and 
without a single gun by way of protection against the ravages 
of wild beasts. The damage to crops is considerable from wild 

E igs and wolves, jackals, etc. but even the danger to human 
fe is a serious and growing danger. During the quinquen¬ 
nium ending 1900 the number of persons killed by wild 
animals was 212, during the quinquennium ending 1905 it 
was 360, an increase of 70%.* And yet the number of licenses 
ia force in the Presidency has been steadily on the decline 
during the past 10 years. In 1896 it was 9335 and in 1905 
it was only 5510;—3825 licenses have thus been withdrawn 
in the last ten years. It is not easy to understand the admini¬ 
strative difficulty in the matter and one is tempted to ask, 
having regard to the tact that, we have our responsible village 
headmen available, cannot we trust them ? Cannot we trust 
our Patels and make them responsible for the right use of 
these licenses ? If we could, where was the necessity for the 
withdrawal of so many licenses during the past ten years ? 
However that may be, the .withdrawal of so many as 3825 arms 
licenses in ten years is a matter of serious concern, and a 
growing danger to humau life supplies us an additional ground 
for an appeal to Government in this respect. There is also the 
question of protection to property from robbers and dacoits. 
We have as many as twenty thousand villages without arms, 
and I submit, that is a legitimate grievance to which the 


* TOTAL NO. OF CATTLE KILLED BY WILD 
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11 bs justified in asking the attention of Govern¬ 
ment. Then as regards the other questions, gentlemen, Re¬ 
solutions will he laid before you and speakers will refer to those 
questions in full detail. And I think I need not take up your 
time, nor am I prepared to do so. 

Before I conclude I have only one or two words to say. 
Brother-Delegates and Gentlemen, the fight in which we are 
all engaged without distinction of parties is a constitutional 
fight. It is a fight for a free constitution such as has been 
conceded to the self-governing colonies of the British Empire and 
which has so largely helped to build np their greatness, their 
strength and their prosperity. The existing autocratic system 
of Government in India is essentially wrong and faulty and tends 
to keep us low among the nations of the world, stunting our 
growth and impeding our national development. At all events, 
it is a system which can never initiate, much less faciliate, the 
transition of the nation to a higher plane of life, civilisation and 
material well-being—which is the only moral justification of 
British rule in India. We ask that this system of autocratic 
rule may be replaced by a popular system of Government such 
as exists in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa. 
As all experience testifies and all history teaches and as John 
Stuart Mill points out in his “ Representative Government ”, 
the Government of one people by another has no meaning and 
no reality. And we are convinced that it is only under some 
scheme of Swaraj or Responsible Government that we can hope 
to make progress and rise to the full moral height of which we 
are capable. Under no other system, however skilfully devised 
and carefully planned, can we hope to rise in the scale of 
nations and in the fulness of time recover the proud position 
that once was ours in the forefront of the world’s advance. 

This is our goal, the one object for which we labour. The 
way to it may be weary and long and may not always be with 
roses strewn; failures and disappointments may occur, but 
undismayed and undeterred we must press on. The pole-star 
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-'0mky is there fixed and bright in the heavens to guide us on 
our way and check us if we err; and if we only labour in faith 
and in hope, heart within and God over-head, our efforts will 
be crowned with success. We may now enter upon our labours 
in a spirit of confident hopefulness. Moderation will be the 
key-note of our discussions as it has ever been in the past, and 
Saltes Populi is our motto, our watch-word, and we may be 
sure that the blessing of Heaven which rests upon all honest 
and public endeavour will rest on our mission, consecrated by 
patriotism and guided by a loyal regard for the good of our 
mother-countrv. And as the poet exhorts ns, let us 


Learn.even in the darkest hour 

To trust the Almighty’s care ; 


His eye beholds, his hand protects- 
Oh, who would then despair ? 




BOMBAY BUDGET FOR 1910-11. 
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In the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held on 
Saturday the 25th June, 1910, at Poona, the Hon. R. B. G. Y. 
Joshi made the following speech in criticising the Budget of the 
Government of Bombay for 1910-11 :— 

Your Excellency,—This is the third stage of Budget dis¬ 
cussion- We have already had two discussions before; and I 
will not take up the time of the Council with any further 
examination of the various details of the Budget, but will 
content myself with a few observations on its general aspects. 
In his concluding remarks in the financial statement presented 
to the Council in March last, the Honourable Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie summed up the position in words of grave import. Our 
expenditure has been Largely growing during recent years, and still 
so insistent are our needs that further expansions of charge are 
inevitable. We urgently require funds lor Education, for Bolide 
Reform, for Medical Relief, for Public Works, etc. Our pre¬ 
sent resources, however, are altogether inadequate, and though 
they are estimated to give us an annual increase of 12 lakhs, can 
hardly suffice for our growing wants. Nor can any large or 
adequate measure of special help from Imperial Revenues 
under present conditions be looked for. “In these circum¬ 
stances ”, says the Honourable the Finance Minister, “it is 
evident that we shall have to make up our minds to one of two 
courses—either the arrest of our rate of progress, or the increase 
of our resources by Provincial or Local taxation. It is my 
earnest hope that before I band over charge to my successor of 
the financial port-folio of this Government, the Council may be 
invested with the requisite power to impose the taxation requir¬ 
ed to meet our requirements, and that our dependence fop 
resources upon the Imperial Government may before very long be 
a thing of the past.” Such taxation would no doubt place us in 
a position of financial independence and enable us to pursue our 
schemes of administrative progress—free from embarrassing 
fluctuations incidental to the present arrangements. 

And, indeed, there was at one time—during the time of 
the Mayo Settlements—among eminent Indian Financiers, the 
idea of building up a broad, solid system of Provincial Finance 
on an independent basis—analogous to Municipal—by means of 
Provincial taxation for Provincial services parallel to, and side 
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side with, Imperial. It was a most fascinating idea, but in 
view of the hard realities of the economic situation in India as 
wall as of tho injustice and hardship involved in such a doubling 
of the people’s burdens, the scheme had to be definitively given 
up—particularly after the inquiries of the Fawcett Committee ; 
and, as far as 1 am aware, has never since been revived. The 
Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie, however, is still, ap¬ 
parently, a warm advocate of such an independent system of 
Provincial Finance. 

As for the taxing power, to which the Honourable the 
Finance Minister refers, I think we have such as a Local 
Legislature, and there is nothing to prevent ns under the gene¬ 
ral provisions of the Councils’ Acts from making use of such 
: power, subject of course to the sanction of the Government of 
India, should occasion arise. The question however is whether 
our present financial position is such as to justify a resort 
to such an expedient. The Honourable Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie holds that a definite stage has uow been reached 
in our onward march of administrative expansion and improve¬ 
ment at which we must either be prepared for an inconvenient 
halt or decide to strengthen our resources by Provincial or 
Local taxation: and he advises us to prefer the latter alternative. 
I confess, I am not convinced of the soundness either of such 
a- view of our finances or of the advice based on it. 

In tho first place, I venture to doubt if we are faced with 
so serious a dilemma. It is true, the present condition of our 
finances is somewhat abnormal and hot altogether free from ele¬ 
ments of anxiety. Our expenditure has grown from 492 to 639 
lakhs, i.e. by 147 lakhs iu six years or at the rate of 24• r i lakhs 
per annum ; while the normal increase of our assigned revenues 
has only been 12*2 lakhs or so a year. We have hitherto had 
liberal grants from Imperial Kevenhes, and it is uncertain how 
far we may rely on their continuance in future years. And fail¬ 
ing them, it would be difficult—if not altogether impossible— 
to keep up our present rate of advance. In such a contingency, 
we should of course have to slacken the pace a little and enforce 
economies. But this is far from being such a dilemma as is 
indicated in the financial statement. Difficulties such as these 
exist in every Province, and ours is no exception. The Punjab, 
for instance., is just having embarrassments of a like nature but 
no-where is there such a proposal to meet the situation by Pro¬ 
vincial or Local taxation. 
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however, we had such a choice before us as the 
Finance Minister suggests, I don’t think there 
would be any room for doubt as to which alternative we should 
choose. Surely we had rather slow down the pace than go in for 
taxation, for instance, to supply funds for increased expenditure 
on civil works or for increase of pay of the Revenue and Judici¬ 
al establishments. 

And, indeed, the prevseut economic condition of the Presi¬ 
dency does not seem to warrant or encourage any such proposal. 
Our Presidency has suffered in recent years from famine and 
plague as no other Province has suffered, and I submit this is a 
fact which ought to be reflected in our financial arrangements. 
The supreme need of the hour, as I take it, would seem to be 
alleviation —not augmentation —of the people’s burdens. 

Besides, any such resort to Provincial taxation in aid of 
Provincial expenditure would, I humbly think, bo opposed to 
the recognised principles of the existing scheme of financial 
decentralization. In strict constitutional theory, all taxation 
except Local is Imperial; and so too, is all expenditure. Pro¬ 
vincial finance in its present frame and structure is but an 
administrative arrangement, under which certain services are 
singled out and placed under the control of the Local (Govern¬ 
ments, and assignments from Imperial Revenues are made to 
them for the support of such Provincialised services. And as a 
matter of fact, therein no Provincial taxation proper in any 
Province of British India strictly for Provincial charges. What 
are known as Provincial rates in Bengal, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab, are exclusively for local use and not for 
Provincial. 

When; however; any financial embarrassments arise in any 
Province, such as seem to confront us, and the balance between 
Provincial income and Provincial expenditure is disturbed, 
what the Provincial Government concerned usually does is to 
apply to the Imperial Government for increase of its assignment 
as a measure of special aid* No such 'contingency generally 
arises-—famines and such other natural calamities of course 
apart— so strict, indeed, is the budgetary control exercised fcv 
the Imperial Finance Department. But when any such does 
arise, the Provincial Government getfe the requisite help from 
Imperial Revenues. Only recently the Government of East 
Bengal and Assam has obtained as an addition to its regular 
assignment 38*28 lakhs. The Punjab Government has also 
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its claims on the Imperial Treasury for similar treat¬ 
ment ; and so, too, has the Government of the United Provinces 
promised, in response to a suggestion from the local Council, to 
address an appeal to the Govern ment of India fo r special aid. 


A similar course is, I submit, available to us too iri our 
present difficulties. And we can go to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, if not this year, some time hence for an adequate increase 
of our resources ; and I have no doubt we can do so with even 
more reason and justice than any of these Provinces. Our 

? resent assignment is fixed so low—it is about the lowest in all 
hdia. Out of the 14-85 crores the total taxation we pay, we 
are allowed to retain for our Provincial purposes just 6*10 crores 
( including assessment of alienated lands less quit rents amount¬ 
ing to 92 lakhs and more ) %, e. about' 41 per cent as against 
62 per cent granted to the Central Provinces and Berar, 58 per 
cent to Burma and East Bengal and Assam, 48 per cent to 
the Punjab, and 46 p, c. to the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh. Even the cotton excise ( 37-5 lakhs) 
is not ours for our local use. 

It is thus clear that our present financial difficulties arise 
not because we do not bear our proper share of general taxa¬ 
tion-on the contrary, we even pay more than several other 
Provinces relatively to our resources—but because under the 
present Provincial settlement, we are not permitted to enjoy a 
proportionately fair share of assigned revenues as compared with 
other Provinces. And I feel confident that in any such appeal 
for increase of Provincial assignment, Government will have the 
unanimous support of the Council. At all events, we may most 
reasonably ask to be allowed to retain for local use our cotton 
excise which is strictly speaking a local impost on a local 
industry. 

Failing such an appeal to the Government of India—and 
1 am aware the Honourable the Finance Minister gives no 
encouragement to any hope in that respect,—I submit, even so. 
Provincial taxation is not the only fiscal alternative that presents 
itself. The situation might be met in other ways. In the 
first place, as the work of administrative r;e-organization is near¬ 
ing its completion, a scale of expenditure will establish itself in 
the re-organised Departments, which might be depended upon 
to be more or less constant for a number of years. Forests and 
Excise which have had their establishments recently revised 
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’equire no further revision at least for some time to coma, 
cessation of expansion of administrative charge would of 
itself afford considerable relief to our finances. 

1* Further, there .is room for economies in expenditure. 
Under civil works for instance, the grant was about 34 lakhs ill 
1894-95. In 1902-03 it rose to 44 and is now 73*9 lakhs. 
Part of such increase will have to be surrendered in times of 
pressure. 

2. Secondly, some relief from the pressure might also be 
obtained by re-adjustments of expenditure. As administrative 
expansions cease, the amounts'so released might be tran sferred 
on a reduced scale to heads of charge under which there are 
urgent demands. 

3. In special cases—such as Village Police reform,—I 
tbiuk we must go in for.special grants from Imperial Revenues^ 
and such grants are seldom refused. 

4. There is a grant of about 13*5 lakhs allowed to us 
under Famine Relief for the building up of a famine reserve. 
In three or four years the reserve will have reached its normal 
amount, and the grant so liberated would be available to us for 
expenditure under other heads. 

With some such ways open to us, 1 think our position is 
fairly clear. It no doubt requires careful watching lest we 
should be' committed to a scale of expenditure beyond our 
means ; it is also possible we might have to slacken the pace 
in this or that branch of the Public Service. But of one thing 
I feel sure, and it is that no such difficulty confronts us in the 
immediate future as the Honourable the Finance Minister 
anticipates, 1 and that there is no such necessity for recourse to 
Provincial or Local taxation as suggested. And I submit, we 
may look forward to the future without any serious misgivings, 
if not with hope and confidence. 
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The Vatan Act. 


Certain changes were sought to be made in the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (or the Vatan Act) affecting the devolu¬ 
tion of tho Vatan), the qualifications for holding it and 
the conditions of its forfeiture. The Hon. Mr. Gokuldas K. 
Parekh had moved certain amendments opposing the changes, 
in the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at 
Poona on £}7th June 1910. In supporting these amendments 
the Honourable Xiao Bahadur Joshi said :— 

You* Excellency,—I beg to say a few words on two of the 
three amendments before us. The third amendment has refer¬ 
ence to the penalty clause of the Act, and I have my own 
amendment to move on that point. So, reserving my remarks 
on it to a later stage of the discussion, I will take up the 
first two. 


There are, as we know, Primogeniture Vatans and Rota¬ 
tion Vatans, and confining ourselves to the Primogeniture 
Vatans, the object of the Bill is that the rule of lineal 
Primogeniture as opposed to ordinary should be the recognised 
rule of succession in respect of these Vatans in the future. I 
welcome it as the enunciation of a sound principle of succession 
to the status of a representative Vatandar and as being in 
harmony with the prevailing sentiment and usage in the Deccan, 
as far,as I have been able to ascertain. I agree with the 
Honourable Mr Carmichael in the view that the status of a 
representative Vatandar is in no way inferior in dignity, in 
honour and in responsibility to that of a Saraujam-holder. As 
far as sentiment in the Deccan is concerned,* we think that 
this status should as far as possible descend to the eldest son 
in the senior line. I only wish, there was an interpretation 
clause put in in the Bill, distinguishing lineal from ordinary 
Primogeniture. The distinction between these two forms of 
Primogeniture was, as far as I remember, for the first time 
drawn in a Privy Council judgment some years ago; and it is 
now recognised in our Courts. But an interpretation clause 
making it clear would be most desirable for the general 
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__ Provisoes (1), (2) amt (3) of clause 2 fl) hang together 

and seek to give effect to the main object of the Amending Bill. 
Proviso (1) lays down an obligatory presumption in reference 
to the rule of Primogeniture. I understand—and I speak 
subject to correction—that nothing is further from the inten¬ 
tions of Government in the proposed legislation than to disturb 
in any way the existing established customs and usages, and 
that the object is, without prejudice to these, to have for the 
future as far as possible the rule of lineal Primogeniture as the 
accepted rule of succession. This being so, the presumption 
laid down in the Proviso is, I submit, put in too strong a form 
I think it would have been better if the presumption had been 
put in an optional rather than in an obligatory shape. Pre¬ 
sumptions are, no doubt, after all presumptions—legal fictions 
in a way—whether they are obligatory or optional. They can 
be rebutted in either form; they only shift from one side to 
the other the burden of proof. Still, there is this difference 
between an obligatory and an optional presumption. An 
obligatory presumption is taken to be as near as possible an 
established truth—and there is little or no anticipation of its 
being disproved. It is laid down, for instance, in the Evidence 
Act that the Court shall presume the genuineness of a document 
appearing in the “ London Gazette” fPte«w» Jo Utti* nnaathilifo 
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There is little possibility 
oT such"a presumption being challenged or rebutted. It is 
otherwise with optional presumptions. Here, it is expected 
that rebutting evidence would be forthcoming in the ordinary 
course of legal proceedings. An optional presumption in this 
matter—and we have so many such in the Evidence Act and 
in the Penal Code—would leave the presiding officer—the 
inquiring officer—free to approach the question with a more 
open mind and in a more impartial spirit than under the 
obligatory presumption as laid down in the Proviso. So my 
submission is that the presumption may be put in an optional 
rather in an obligatory form. 

Now, I come to a more debatable point in the Bill, and 
that is with regard to the discretion left to the Collector in 
Proviso (3), to accept or reject certificates of heirship decrees 
and orders of the Civil Courts. The existing law is that a 
certificate of heirship or a decree or an order of Civil Court 
shall be conclusive proof of the facts stated or determined in 
such certificate, decree or order. It has to be borne in mind 
with regard to these certificates, decrees or orders that they 
relate to Yatan disputes and not to suits regarding representative 
Yatandarships. These later suits are exclusively for the 
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—, ector to decide. The Civil. Courts decide upon general 
questions relating to Vatan rights and Vat,an property, 'and in 
doing so, are guided by the general law of. inheritance—and 
require proof of usage—whatever it is linettl or ordinary, 
Primogeniture or other—and deal with each case on its merits. 
It is not open to them under the general law to presume in any 
way. They cannot presume that a certain rule of succession 
is the rule of succession in Vatandar families in any locality. 
They must act upon the general law. Now, when we are told 
that the decisions of the Civil Courts may or may not be 
accepted by the Collector and that the Collector is given this 
discretionary power on the avowed ground that the Courts are 
prone to lose sight of the custom of Primogeniture ” when 
it is uot permissible to them to act upon any presumption 
whatever—we are filled with misgivings as to the way in which 
it is sought to give effect to the main object of the Bill. At- 
any rate, we have this anomaly that while it is made obligatory 
upon the Collector to make certain, presumptions, it is not open 
to the Gi-vil Courts to make or act upon any such under the 
general law of the land. Are we then to understand that the 
rule of lineal Primogeniture is not only to be presumed* but is 
to be assumed as an established rule—a rule about which no 
further evidence should be required ? As the law at present 
stands, the decisions of the Courts have to be. accepted as con¬ 
clusive evidence of the facts disputed and the issues determined 
’the final decision of course resting with the Collector in 
regard to these Representative Vatandar ships. I submit; we 
• may leave the law as it is at present. There is no case made 
out for the proposed change. The decisions of the Courts are 
armed at after the fullest enquiry, and there is no reason 
why these decisions should be put on one side in this respect* 

As regards Proviso (2) dealing with Yatan shares, when a 
representative Vatandar dies without issue, I do not see why 
his share should be divided among the remaining representative 
yatandars. If the rule of lineal Primogeniture is to be 
generally insisted on, and if it is desired that this should be tiie 
rule in the future, then it is only just that his takshim. should 
pass to the eldest heir in the next senior line. I would rather 
have that such heir should succeed to his Vatan share, than 
that it should be extinguished as a separate takshim . I think 
the provisions suggested in the Honourable Mr. PareklPs 
amendment are in accordance with the main object of the Bill: 
ml 1 will vote fgr them* 
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. regards sub-clause (ee) r contumacious default is put in 
as a new ground for disqualification. I think when a Vafandar 
Who has to collect the land-revenue is himself a defaulter-—and 
a contumacious defaulter—it is only right that he ought not to 
be entrusted with the duty. But I am afraid, it would be 
difficult to prove such wilful default. In these days there is 
a large number of Vatandars, Pa tils, and Kulkarnis who 
have assessed holdings of their own and who being poorly paid, 
it is quite possible, may fail now and again to pay up the 
State-dues in times of famine and scarcity. Now whether such 
default on their part is wilful and contumacious*—it would be, 
I think, very bard to decide. In view of such a difficulty, 
I submit that contumacious default may not be included a 
proposed in this Proviso, among the grounds of disqualification. 

[ The amendments were subsequently lost.] 


The Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi in subsequently mov¬ 
ing his own amendment to the Vatan Bill said :— 

Your Excellency,—This amendment which stands in my 
name has reference to section 60 of the Vatan Act. This 
section runs thus: “ When any representative Yatandar, or 
my deputy or substitute appointed by him, Is convicted by a 
Criminal Court, not inferior to a Court of Session, of any offence 
in the discharge of his official duties, or of any of the offences 
specified in the Second Schedule, or of abetment of any such 
offence, and such conviction is not subsequently reversed or 
quashed, the Governor-in-Counoil may direct the forfeiture 
of the whole or of any part of the Vatan. Such forfeiture may 
be either absolute or for such period as the Governor-in-Councii 
thinks fit . v 

It is a penalty clause, and as such is the most objectionable 
in the whole range of our penal legislation. Neither the Penal 
Code nor any of the special enactments provide a penalty so 
severe—and so opposed to all our ideas of reason and justice. 
In the amending Bill before us, it is proposed to enlarge the 
scope of the penalty in two different directions—-(l) by ex¬ 
tending it to all the Vatans in which the offending Vatandar 
has an interest—wherever situate, and ( 2) by adding a new- 
class of offences to schedule II to which the penalty is attached. 
The penalty id the penalty of forfeiture . 

No case is made out for the proposed, enlargement of the 
penalty and I not only object to such enlargement as uncalled 
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I think that the existing penalty under the Act ft 
5»ai^pt and so severe that occasion should be taken, in this 
amending Bill, to reduce it so as to render it more consonant, 
with justice and equity. And this is what I propose in my 
amendment. I object to the penalty as laid down in section 00 
of the Act on various grounds. 

In the first place, the penalty is a special penalty over and 
above the penalties provided in the Penal Codefor offences 
to which it is attached. A class of public servants—perhaps 
the hardest worked and the worst paid—is singled out for 
such treatment. The Penal Code lays down various punish¬ 
ments for offences committed by public servants—but none bo 
severe as that under the Vatan Act in the case of offending 
Vatandars. 

Secondly, the penalty is the penalty of forfeiture of pro¬ 
perty. in the Penal Code, it is attached only to a few heinous 
offences—-treason, rebellion, murder, etc.; whoever for instance 
wages war against, Government or abets an insurrection—in 
addition to the penalties of death or transportation for life— 
forfeits all his property; or again whenever a person is con¬ 
victed of a capital offence, the Court may adjudge that all 
his property shall be forfeited to Government. 

Under the Vatan Act, this penalty of forfeiture is attached 
to offences—Bitch as frand, malversation, or misappropriation 
of public money—committed by the officiating Yatandar or any 
deputy or substitute appointed by him, on conviction by a 
Court of Session. If a Vatandar in the discharge of his official 
duties, for instance, falsifies an entry in a Village Register—or 
is guilty of extortion—or if a substitute—a low-paid outsider 
appointed by him to officiate during his absence—commits any 
such fraud, the whole Vatan in which he has an interest is 
liable to forfeiture under section 60 of the Act. 

Thirdly, this property thus liable to confiscation is the 
whole of the hereditary Vatan property in respect of which the 
offence is committed. 

It is not only the officiating Vatandar and all his sharers 
who lose the property for these offences, but all their heirs born 
and unborn—male and female—minors, widows—all. 

< Hereditary property is valued, not so much for its intrinsic 
Vorth as for its comparative exemption from consequences of 
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il misconduct. Individual offenders are liable to stif! 
laities for their misdeeds—but inheritable rights continue 
untouched. 

“ Forfeiture under the Penal Code,” writes Mayne in his 
Criminal Law of India (p. 20 ), u has not the effect of corrupt¬ 
ing the blood and extinguishing its power of transmitting 
inheritable rights.” With us under the law, the son by birth 
is a co-sharer with his father and his rights cannot be affected 
by his father’s acts. Under section 60 of the Vatan Act, it is 
all otherwise. The entire stream of inheritance is stopped for 
the offence of one officiating Vatandar. 

Fourthly, this section 60 punishes the innocent with the 
guilty. It is not only the offending Yatandar who suffers the 
penalty, but the whole body of his non-officiating co-sharers 
with him. These Yatandars have no voice in the selection 
of the officiating Yatandar. The representative Yatandar is 
usually appointed by the Collector, or where he is unable for 
any reason to perform the duties of the office himself, he is 
permitted to appoint a deputy to officiate for him, and so, 
again, tbe officiator during his temporary absence or illness may 
engage a substitute—who may be an outsider—for the tempor¬ 
ary performance of the work. The non-officiating Yatandars 
have nothing to do with these arrangements, nor are they in 
any way or respect associated with the officiator in tbe conduct 
of his duties, nor have they any control or supervision over his 
work. They are his co-sharers under the law of inheritance— 
and for this they are all—the present incumbent and all his 
heirs—born and unborn—made to suffer under the existing 
provisions of the Law for the misconduct of one of them. This 
is manifestly unjust—unfair—to punish a whole Vatandar 
coparcenary for the misdoings of one man. 

But it is here asked, where is the injustice in the case ? 
Vatan is simply remuneration for service—like the pay of a 
post*—and if a servant is turned out of service, he loses his 
employment and withal his pay, and the loss of his pay is a 
loss to his family and dependents. ISTo one complains of this 
as unfair. And yet, if in a similar way and under similar 
circumstances an offending Yatandar is dismissed from his 
office and his Yatan confiscated for his offence, why should it 
be made a ground for complaint ? The reason is this. 

Vatan is not simply remuneration for service, it is partly 
such payment for work to be done, and partly a reward for 
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Sir Raymond West, one 
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Ti^V" r i * — * ww .» vm v vj. tut* must learned 

fudges who have ever sat on the bench of the Bombay Hia-h 
Court, strongly held this view. A patel or a kulkarni Las not 
acquired bis Yatan iusf as a MfirnWiMr A1* M O k,A 1 lrn l L i ... 
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acquired hxs Vatan just as a Mumlatdar or Mahalkari gets his 

appointment. His Vatan is his properly, besides being remune¬ 
ration for the work to be done. And he has only a life-interest 
in it« 

* -F° objects to the otficiatiug- Vatan,iar being xaade to- 

forfeit what is Ins—his life-interest in the Vatan, but the 
injustice comes.in when the penalty extends to what belongs 
to others—-the interest of his co-sharers who may be as innocent 
as any of U3 here The Penal (Me allows the confiscation of 
what is the offender’s property-in cases where such confiscation 

heJSelfr ***' bWt DOt ““ propert * v of llis others or uncles or 

,, Flf ^ ll - r > tber f is Y et 0, ie more ground on which I think 
toe existing penalty is open to grave objection. In punishing- 
the officiating Vataudnr s co-sharers for his offence, the Act 
enforces joint responsibility. Now joint responsibility in 
criminal matters is a principle not of coarse " unknown in 
. Tiirunal < ttnsprudence. In the case of communities habitually 
lawless—or m local areas where a state of things exists in 
which crimes cannot be detected, or criminals cannot be tonne! 

out, or where it is difficult to procure evidence of crime_under 

such circumstances, joint, responsibility may justly be enforced 
and whole communities in this way are sometimes punished 
under the 1 ohee Act—punitive police imposed on them. 

„„ v Bat j n °*** of ol f enceH contemplated under the section— 
such as fraud or extortion or criminal breach of trust—are 

there any such circumstances justifying the application of this 
pmciple of joint responsibility in criminal matters ? The offend- 

wlfat h?Sv 8 , C0 'Pf 1Beuers 1 “ay never be in a position to know 
what he or his deputy or substitute is doing—and it is obviously 
opposed to all our ideas of justice and equity to apply the 

ChTs P misdeed“ 1DaIj0iUt re8 l )01,sibilit l r and them all 

is vJm in 0 !?!’?,* V*7?. issive P° wer a“ d er this section that 
is vested mthi. hands of government to direct suck forfeiture- 

W Hurt ab0Ufc WItI i d j 8Crotion ™y limitations. It is also 
true that the power so vested has been most sparing exer¬ 
cised only, so far as known, g cases are on record of" Vatan 


misr/)y 
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e. But the very existence of such a penalty cla 
mind undesirable—and it is a blot on the Statute- 
and the sooner it is wiped out, the better. 



under section 60 of the 
sought considerably to. 


Such is the penalty of forfeiture 
Act, and in the Bill before us, it is 
enlarge its scope and its effect. 

Yatan property is sacred and inviolable, and the Vatandar 
loves his Vatan as he loves his life. And the existing penalty 
is, I submit, not only unduly severe but unjust and unfair, and 
I propose that it may be reduced and brought into accord with 
the demands of reason and equity. 

Under Native rule, forfeitures of Vafcans were almost un¬ 
known except in cases of treason or rebellion. Individual 
holders were punished—and punished with great severity, but 
in no case were their Vatans confiscated. Even the most 
arbitrary ruler respected the sanctity of such Yatan property. 

In the early years of British rule, the same course was 1 
adopted, and M„ Elphinstone’s Regulations of 1827 sanctioned 
no such penalty of forfeiture, severe punishments were pre¬ 
scribed lor fraud—malversation on the part of the village 
officers. A Kulkarni, for instance, who falsified entries in the 
village register, rendered himself liable under Regulation XVI 
to five years’ rigorous imprisonment. But there were no con¬ 
fiscations of Vatan property. 

A few years later, the rural parts on this side of India were 
more or less in a disturbed state. There was a recrudescence of 
organised crime—gang-robberies and dacoits—and it is believed 
that there could be no such crime without the active help of the 
village Vatandar officials. It was considered that the penal 
provisions contained in Elphinstone’s Code of 1827 were in¬ 
adequate to ensure the efficient discharge of the duties of these 
hereditary village officers. Accordingly in 1843 an Act was 
passed—passed by the Supreme Council at Calcutta—we had 
then no Legislative Councils—providing for the first time this 
penalty of forfeiture under clause 9 in the case of serious 
offences committed by these Vatandars in the discharge of their 
duties. 

This Act was in force for thirty years—the penalty sanc¬ 
tioned was held to be a deterrent one, for use only on grave 
occasions, and there were only two forfeitures during all fchi* 
period. 

151 
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In 187^ the Act 
gislative Council, 
danse was re-inserted, 
the native Members 


( .i)L 


came np for revision before the 
In the amending Bill, the forfeiture 
But it was most strongly opposed by 
of the Council, and the Honourable 
Mr. Narayan Vasndeo, who led the opposition, succeeded in 
carrying an amendment in much the same terms as those of my 
present amendment—restricting the penalty of forfeiture to the 
life-interest of the ofFending Vatandar; and it had the fnll 
assent and approval of the President, His Excellency 8ir Philip 
Wodehortse, who held that it was unjnst “ to render a whole 
Vatan liable to forfeiture because one man who has only a life- 
interest in it has committed some offence.” Somehow, how¬ 
ever, this Bill came to be dropped. And when a new amend¬ 
ing Bill was brought up, the forfeiture clause was again put in 
as before, and—in spite of opposition by the native members— 
was passed. Thirteen years later, in 1886, the Act of 1873 
again came up before the Legislative Council for amendment. 
And on this occasion it was proposed not only t» repeat the old 
clause, but to extend its scope, by adding new classes of offences 
to the old list, carrying with them this penalty of forfeiture. 
The Honourable Khan Bahadur Kazi Sbahabiiddin opposed the 
proposal in a powerful speech, objecting to it as opposed alike 
to justice and good policy ; and in this opposition, he had the 
hearry support of the late Mr. Justice JLiaimde. The new Bill, 
notwithstanding, became law, and that is the Act of 1886. 

From all this, however, it will be clear that this forfeiture 
clause in the Vatan Act has never had the support or approval 
of native public opinion in this Presidency. And yet, it is this 
penalty which it is now, in the Bill under consideration, proposed, 
to considerably enlarge. As I remarked before, it is Bought to 
extend the penalty of forfeiture not only to the Vatan iu respect 
of which the officiating Vatandar is guil ty of any offence specified 
iathe schedule, but to all the Vatans— wherever situate—in 
which he has an interest. If the offending Vafcanotar has Vatan- 
shares, in, sav, a dozen villages, his coparceners in all these 
must suffer for his misconduct. It is also part of the proposal 
to add to the scheduled list of offences a new class—for which 
even the Penal Code does not provide the penalty of forfeiture 
of property—the harbouring of robbers and dacoits. 

Such is the proposal before us ; and I would earnestly ask 
the Council to consider whether it would be desirable—in the 
interests of justice and good administration—to sanction the 
proposed extension of the penalty. I object to it as opposed to 
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*hd equity, no less than to good policy. The issue 
the Council is one of serious import. It concerns the 
entire village administration of the Presidency, and affects the 
interest of some (58,000 Vatandar families on whose contentment 
and loyal devotion so much depends. The Vatan system is one 
of the most ancient and most dearly cherished institut ions of 
the land. As I said before, the Vatandar loves his Vatan as 
dearly as he loves his life ; and Vatan property has always been 
regarded as peculiarly sacred and inviolable. I hope and trust 
that the Council will not give their approval to any such inter¬ 
ference, as is proposed, with these Vatan rights and Vatan- 
property. With these remarks 1 beg to move nay amendment- 
proposing to restrict the penalty of forfeiture to the life-interest 
of the offending Vatandar. 

There was much lively debate on Hon. Mr. JoshPs amend¬ 
ment. In replying to the debate the Honourable Rao Bahadur 
Joshi, said •— 

Mr. President,—At the outset I desire to express my 
gratitude to Honourable Members for their friendly and 
sympathetic criticisms. As to the point of order that has been 
raised, I think I had best leave it to the Chair. To pass on to 
the question before us—as regards the penalty of forfeiture as 
enforced in the Native States, I confess I have no accurate 
knowledge. My Honourable friend Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas has 
just told us that Inam, Watan and Girassia lands are often 
confiscated in these States, and that, too, for ordinary offences— 
such as robbery or murder. Possibly it is so. As I have said, 
I have no first-hand knowledge of such transactions or of the 
administrative methods at present obtaining in the Native 
States, and I am not in a portion to offer any useful comment 
on that point. In speaking of procedure under Native rule in 
pre-British days, I think I am on firmer ground. My authority 
for the statement I made the other day was the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade—who on more than one occasion assured m —and we 
had no abler, closer or more philosophical student of Indian and 
Maratha History—that no Native ruler—not even the most 
arbitrary—ever touched these loams and Watans except in 
cases of treason or rebellion. Individual offenders were no 
doubt punished with severity, often with undue severity—but 
their Inams and Watans which were hereditary were left un¬ 
touched and were allowed to pass down in the regular line of 
succession. They were held sacred and inviolable, and were 
exempt from consequences of misconduct on the part ‘ ( of 
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ividual holders. When there were cases of forfeiture under 
Maratha rule, they were for such offences as treason, sedition, 
rebellion, for disloyal conduct such as the Honourable Mr. Curtis 
has referred to. Next, it is said that Watans are either service 
or non-service Watans and that we are here concerned only 
with the former. This is true. But the distinction between 
these two classes of Watans is of recent growth. It is only 
since certain classes of Watandars such as Deshmuldis and 
Deshpandes, Desais and Nadgaundas were relieved of their 
service on their agreeing to surrender part of tbeir Watan in¬ 
come by way of commutation, that Watans have come to be 
classified some as service and some as non-service Watans. The 
distinction was unknown in old days. 

Taking the service Watans, it is urged, there could be no 
injustice in enforcing the penalty of forfeiture in the case of 
serious offences, and the question is asked in this connection, 
what constitutes a Watan ? Is it a reward for past services 
rendered to the State ? Or i3 it simply remuneration for service 
to l>e rendered ? I had been under the impression that this was 
ho longer a disputed point.. But I now see, it is still an 
unsettled question. I, however, submit there is a consensus of 
view that Watan is both a reward and a remuneration. In the 
very debates in Council to which the Honourable Mr. Curtis has 
referred, you will find that the Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Kazi Sbahabuddin—speaking with his unrivalled knowledge of 
Gujarat—-pointed out that there were several Watans in those 
parts originally acquired as rewards for past services to the 
State. Watans were often granted to heads of village com¬ 
munities who had helped to settle the villages or promote their 
prosperity. Even now, in the case of a Watan, it is only part 
of the Watan income that goes to the offlciator, the rest remain¬ 
ing in the hands of the non-officiating Watandars. This, I 
think, fairly settles the question, what constitutes a Watan ?. 

Here the Honourable the President referred Hon. It. 

G. V. Joshi to section 4 of the Act. 

The Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi after reading the 
section continued:— 

The section no doubt defines Watan property as “ re¬ 
muneration for the performance of the duty appertaining to an 
hereditary office.” In later sections, however, the distinction 
is drawn between service and non-service watans. In the 
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Watandars they are relieved of liability to 
perform such service to the State on their giving up a portion 
of their watan income and allowed to retain the rest as 
hereditary watan property. In the Gordon and Pedder Settle- 
ments of 1862 and 1863 several classes of District Watandars 
were so relieved, and the service factor was appraised at a 
third or thereabouts of their total watau income—which was 
resumed by the State. So, again, in the case of village 
servants held to be no longer of use to Government,—-their, 
services were dispensed with; one half of their watan in¬ 
come was resumed by way of commutation, and one half 
being allowed to them to be held and enjoyed as hereditary 
private property. And even now, this officiating Watandar 
gets only part of the watan income—not the whole. What 
does it all show ? Does it not show that watan is not simply 
•remuneration for work to be performed, but a reward as well 
for previous services to the State ? It is thus private property 
plus service remuneration, not continuable or resumable by the 
State at its discretion. Tims, I submit, this remuneration 
theory about the nature of watan property—to which the 
Honourable Mr. Carmichael referred the other 'day—is a theory 
which derives no support either from historical fact or from 
present practice. And yet, this is the theory which is largely 
entertained, and which underlies these forfeiture provisions. 
Under the present arrangements, it is only a part of the watan 
income which is assigned as remuneration to the officiating 
Watandar; the rest is held and enjoyed by his non-officiating 
co-sharers. And the question asked is, why should these non¬ 
officiating Watandars—who do no work and yet enjoy the 
emoluments—why should they have them in this sinecure 
fashion ? Why should they be exempt from all responsibility ? 
True, they are not associated in any way with the officiating 
Watandars. in the performance of official duty; but they most 
not on that account be suffered to think that it is no concern of 
theirs how he does his, work. They are his co-sharers—and 
most bear some sort of responsibility. They enjoy watan in¬ 
come, and must be held responsible in some measure for the 
conduct of the officiator. If he misconducts hiniself in the 
discharge of his duties, they must share with him the con-, 
sequences of such misconduct. This is, I think, the origin of 
this forfeiture penalty and this is the section—section 60— 
which enforces such joint responsibility. When the Act of 1874 
was under discussion in the Council, this line of argument in. 
justification of the penalty was anticipated by the Indian 
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ibers. The late Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik strongly plead- 
ed on behalf of the Watandars for the concession to them of a 
right to select their own representative Watandar to officiate. 
If you are going, he argued, to lay on them such responsibility 
for the conduct of the officiating Watandar, it is only right that 
they should be allowed to select the man whom they can trust. 
But the Rao Saheb’s suggestion was not accepted, and the 
original Bill a3 framed was passed, leaving the selection to the 
Collector. As regards rotation watans,— 

Here the Honourable Mr. Curtis interrupted saying:—I rise 
to a point of order. The question of the rotation principle can¬ 
not possibly be raised in this discussion. 

The Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi continued :— 

Well, I am only referring to the point by way of illustra¬ 
tion. In the case of certain rotation watans, the right of 
choice is conceded to the Watandars. But as a general rule, 
the non-officiating Wataudars are not permitted to choose their 
own men to officiate. And hence, we have this anomaly. 
They do not select their own officiators and yet are held 
responsible for their conduct. The right principle in such 
Matters is put on one side—namely that where there is no 
power, there should be no responsibility. Power and responsi¬ 
bility should go together. If the Wataudars have no power 
to select their own men for the work, and have no sort of 
control over the management of affairs, there ought to be 
no such responsibility as is imposed on them under the exist¬ 
ing law. I submit, this is unfair. To hold them responsible 
for the eonduct of men in whose selection they have no voice 
—with whom they are in no way associated—over whose work 
they have no sort of supervision—and of whose methods they 
have absolutely no knowledge—this is opposed to all ideas 
of justice and right. Viewed in this light, the penalty as 
prescribod in this section is not only severe but unjust. It is 
manifestly unfair to hold the whole Watan Coparcenary re¬ 
sponsible for the misdeeds of the officiating Watandar—not 
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'or bis own misconduct, bus for that even of his deputy 
or substitute. If a substitute has been employed—say for a 
few months or for a few weeks^-tind he need not be a Watan- 
dar himself, and if he commits an offence specified in tlie 
schedule in connection with the management of the watan, the 
whole body of co-sh irers in the watan come under the opera¬ 
tion of the penal clauses. It is now proposed to enhance the 
severity of the penalty instead of reducing'it.. First, it is pror 
posed to extend this liability to forfeiture to all the watans 
in which the qffending officiate* may have an interest. I know 
of a Kulkarni vWio'has shares in some sixteen watans. Now 
if. that ihmvr his deputy or bis substitute commits am offence, 
not* obly he.aud his soqs ( aud bis collateral heirs but all tho 
coparceners of all these sixteen .watans will, under the- proposed 
amendment, be liable to suffer for bis offence. 

The Honourable the President here reminded the Honour¬ 
able Member that he was travelling outside the limit Of bis 
amendment. 

The Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi continued;— 

What I wish to point out is, how it is now sought to 
enlarge this penalty instead of reducing it. It is further 
proposed to add a new class of offences to the schedule of 
offences for which riot even the Penal Code prescribes a penalty 
so severe as forfeiture of property. I submit, the existing 
penalty in itself—let alone its proposed enlargement—is open 
to grave objection, and my amendment seeks to limit it to 
the life-interest of the offending Wafcandar. He who offends 
must of course suffer, but to make those who have absolutely 
nothing to do with the offence suffer likewise—simply because 
they happen to be his co-sharers in the Watan—under tho law 
of inheritance—is opposed to justice and equity. And the penal 
clause requires amendment. 

Sir, the issue before us is one of serious import. It affects 
the interests of the whole body of Watandars. These Watan- 
dars torm the backbone and mainstay of our whole village 
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adminIstration, and its success depends on their contentment 
and loyal devotion to duty. I think, anything that tends to 
lower their status, or weaken their position, or interfere in any 
Respect with their cherished rights and privileges is most 
earnestly to be deprecated, and I would respectfully appeal to 
the Council to consider whether it would be right to sanction 
pot only the retention of a peualty in itself so unfair but its 
proposed enlargement, or reduce it so as to make it more 
equitable and just. And with this observation, I beg to leave 
my amendment in the bands of the Council in the confident 
hope that it may commend itself to their judgment and 
approval. 

«' [ The amendment was put to the vote and lost. 

Hon. R. B. G. V. Joshi subsequently moved an amendment 
defining lineal primogeniture as continual descent to the eldest 
member of the eldest branch, iu exclusion of nearer members 
of younger branches. The motion however was lost. T 
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LES FOR ©ONOueT OF BUSINESS AT 
MEETINGS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 



council. 


In the session of the Bombay Legislative Council held at 
Bombay on 26th January 1911, the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee* appointed to consider the new rules framed for the 
Conduct of Business of the Legislative Council was submitted, 
and a motion was brought forward proposing the adoption of the 
new rules. In criticising the rules Hon. It. B. Q. V. Joslii 
moved certain amendments. In doing so he said :— 


* The Select Committee was appointed in the Council session bold at Poona 
•on June 27 th, 1910, on the motion ot' Hou. Sir John Muir Mackenzie. The lines'on 
cwhioh the revision of the existing rules was conducted may be seen from the 
following extraot of his speech : — 

“ The existing rules for the conduct of the business of this Council were last 
amended in 1896. The passing of the Indian Councils Act, 1909, lms necessitated 
some minor alterations in the rules, and Government think that this opportunity 
should be taken also to remedy eortain detects, which hare been found to exist in 
those of the rules, which refer to the conduct of legislation. The present rules on 
this subject are obscure and unsatisfactory in.many ways, especially in respect of 
the character of amendments and the stages .at which they may be moved. This 
-uncertainty is a constant source of trouble'and the rules ought to be completely 
recast. The following is a succinct account of the procedure in respect of Bills in the 
House of Commons :— X. Heave to introduce.—Now obsolete, save in the case of 
important Government measures. 2. First Rendihg.—Now mere matter of form — 
No amendment or debate. 3. Second ttoading:*—Debate on principles of Bin- 
Discussion of details and amendment* of clauses not fdiowed—The passing of the 
second reading settles the principles of a Bill. 4. Reference to Committee Of the 
whole (House), or one of the recently created Standing Committees, which is a sub¬ 
stitute for the Committeo of the whole.’ At this stage the Bill is considered in detail 
clause by clause, amendments of clause are made, and new clause may be added. 5, 
Report Stage.—Bills reported from the Committee of the whole with amendments, 
or from a. Standing Committee with or without amendment, come before the 
House for review of the work done in Committee. A Bill is not considered clause 
by clause but amendments may be made and clauses added. 6. Third Read¬ 
ing.—-Verbal amendments only permitted. It will he apparent that our procedure 
is very different from that of the House of Commons. As against six pr possibly 
aeven stages, we have five (1 ) Introduction.—In most cases effected by publica¬ 
tion. (2) First Reading.—Not a formality as in tho House of Commons. (3) 
Reference to Select Committee. (4) Second Reading. (5) Third Reading. 
Our rules seem to have been framed on the supposition that our stago* correspond 
to those iu the House of Commons of the same name. Thus our Second Reading 
settles tbo principles of a Bill because that, is done by a Second Reading in the 
House of Commons. This is of course a complete mistake. Our First Reading 
corresponds with the Second Reading of the House of Commons, our Second 
Reading with the Report Stage, and the Third Readings alone are the same. Hence 
the I irst Reading should decide the principles of the Bill, upon whicln no debate 
should afterwards he permitted. At tho Second' Reading amendments must be 
fco alteration of clauses which do not affect the principles of a Bill; and at 
the Third Reading verbal amendments only should be allowed as at present. We 
propose then that the existing rules dealing with legislation should be revised on 
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Your Excellency,—The rules of business which have now 
>een moved for our adoption come up before us as revised by 
a strong Select Committee,, presided over by the Honourable 
Mr. Morison, and in moving the few amendments of which 
I have given notice I cannot begin without expressing my 
humble appreciation of the care and attention which have been 
evidently bestowed on their revision. My amendments are 
but few, and relate chiefly to the rules governing the conduct 
of legislation. Rule 15, sub-rule (2), is the first rule which 
I would ask the Council to take into consideration and I pro¬ 
pose that it should be omitted. It refers to written speeches 
and provides that speeches, which are not printed and copies 
of which have not been supplied to the members, are to be 
taken as read and are to form a part of the proceedings of the 
Council at the discretion of the President. This is a procedure 
to which obvious objections lie, and I submit no sufficient reason 
has been assigned for the insertion of this sub-rule which is 
a new sub-rule and does not exist at present. With regard to 
the other amendments, they all group round one function and 
that is the passing of the Bills. 

I have no further remarks to submit. I would only say 
that this new sub-rule lays dowu a procedure which is opposed 
to all reason, and ought to be dropped, even though it rests 
on the discretion of the President to decide whether a certain 
written speech should be taken as read or not. I propose by 
way of amendment that it be omitted from Rule 15. 

[ The Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi’s first amendment 
( 1) was then put to the vote and adopted. ] 

The Honourable R&o Bah&dur Joshi in moving his other 
amendments said:— 

Your Excellency,— My next two amendments refer to 
rule 28 and part of rule 29. These rules deal with the 
initial stage of legislation. They refer to a motion for 
leave to introduce a Bill, In constitutional countries when 
such leave is asked for, it is for the legislature to say whether it 
may be given or refusal. If the legislature is satisfied that a 
practical necessity exists or that a state of things has risen that 
necessitates the proposed legislation, it may allow permission 
for the introduction of such legislation, or otherwise it may 
refuse to give permission. It is a peculiarly legislative func¬ 
tion. But the rules under consideration allow the Executive 
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rnment to publish any Bill—whether it be a Government 
ft or a private member’s Bill—in the Government Gazette , 
and make it obligatory on the Council to accept such publication 
as a formal introduction of the Bill. The rules thus transfer 
to the Executive Government a power and a function which 
ought to rest and which do rest, as far as I know, in all 
constitutional countries with the legislature. I think it is 
a legislative function and ought to rest with the legislature. 
I propose : 

(2) In rule 28— (a) for sub-rule (I) to substitute the 
following sub-rule, namely 44 (/) In the case of every Bill, 
there shall be a motion for leave to introduce it.”; (h) for 
sub-rule (3) to substitute the following sub-rnle, namelv :— 
44 (3) The mover may explain the object and scope of the Bill 
and his reason for asking permission to introduce it.”; and 
(e) to delete sub-rule (6). 

( 3) In rule 20 to delete sub-rule (f). 

Sub-rule (0) of rule 28 runs thus:— 4 4 Provided that the 
Governor may order the publication in the Bombay Government 
Gazette of any Bill, although no motion, has been made for 
leave to introduce it. In such case the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons shall be published with the Bill.” 

Sub-rule (1) of rule 29 is as follows :— 44 The publication 
in the Bombay Government Gazette of a Bill under sub-rule (5) 
or sub-rule (6 ) of the foregoing rule shall be deemed to be 
the introduction of the Bill.” 

I propose that these sub-rules be dropped and all Bills 
be treated in the same way, that every Bill should be in¬ 
troduced formally and moved. That is the procedure followed 
in constitutional countries, and that is the procedure I would 
ask the Council to adopt for our guidance. 

In reply to the criticisms on his amendments the Honour¬ 
able IMo BaMdur Ganesh V. Joslii said:— 

Your Excellency,~I did not base my amendment on the 
distinction between a private member’s Bill and a Government 
Bill. I quite agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Ibrahim 
that Government has the power to publish any Bill which may 
be either a Government Bill or a private member’s Bill imd that 
it may order the publication of such a Bill. But the rules make 
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figatofy on the Council to accept such publication as a 
formal introduction of the Bill. In constitutional countries, 
when any particular kind of legislation is desired, it is for the 
legislature to decide whether it is necessary or desirable. It is a 
question of initiation of legislation, and when a private member 
or a member of Government comes forward and says that some 
particular legislation is necessary, the legislature has to satisfy 
itself that a practical necessity for such legislation exists ; and 
if the legislature is so satisfied that a case has been made out 
for the new legislation, it allows the permission asked for, 
otherwise it refuses permission. Cases have occurred in this 
Council in which a majority of non-official members would 
have felt themselves justified in refusing leave even to such 
initiation of legislation by Government. But the broad ground— 
the constitutional ground—on which the proposed amendment 
rests is this—that it is a function of a legislature to decide 
whether any particular Bill should be introduced or not, and 
1 think we have a right to ask that the Council should not be 
deprived of any opportunity at this stage to decide on this 
important question of initiation of legislation. It is an im¬ 
portant stage and the Council should have an opportunity of 
giving a final decision on such questions. The amendment no 
doubt marks a departure from the existing practice in the 
Presidency—but is in accordance with the accepted procedure 
in all constitutional countries. 


[The Honourable Rio Bahadur JoshPs amendments Nos. 2 
and *6 were put to the vote and lost. ] 


His Excellency the President suggesting that the other 
amendments be taken together, the Honourable Rao Bahadur 
Ganesh V. Joshi moved them in a speech as follows :— 


Your Excellency,-—Taking these amendments together, 
I submit the most serious objection to the revised rules is 
that the procedure they propose utterly lacks method and 
logical sequence. They mix up in a most confused and 
illogical way the various stages of discussion—which ought 
to be kept distinct and separate and which ought to follow 
in regular order. Now, to begin with the first reading 
stage—in constitutional countries what is usually done is 
this. When leave is granted to introduce a Bill, the Bill is 
allowed to be read, and if the legislature considers that the 
Bill is worth entertaining, it allows the first reading of it and 
allows it to be printed, but not before passing the first reading. 
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the passing Of the first, reading, it is printed 

v _fished. Now, the rules before us take us further. Under 

them at the first reading we are allowed not only to read the 
Bill and to entertain it and to decide whether it is worth con¬ 
sidering, but also to enter upon a discussion of the principles 
underlying it. This is not done elsewhere. But even here 
though we are allowed to consider the principles of a Bill at 
the first reading, there is no final decision come to about them. 
The whole question is left open and the Bill is read a first 
time. After the first reading is carried, the Bill is to go to a 
Select Committee with the principles undecided and unsettled, 
and my difficulty is to see what the Select Committee is to do. 
What are the functions of a Select Committee ? Is a Select 
Committee to consider questions of principle as well as questions 
of detail, or are its deliberations to be confined to questions of 
detail only ? The practice elsewhere in constitutional countries 
is to leave questions of detail to Committees. The Committees 
mav be Select Committees, or Standing Committees, or Com¬ 
mittees of the whole House, but their function is to consider 
questions of detail only. Questions of principle are entirely 
for the legislature to decide. If the legislature were to leave 
these questions of principle to the Select Committees to decide, 
then it would be abandoning one of its. most important func¬ 
tions. Now, if the questions of principle are so reserved to 
the legislature and if we refer a Bill to a Select Committee 
without settling its principles, how is the Select Committee to 
consider questions of detail or revise or recast the Bill ? This 
is my second difficulty. In constitutional countries the com¬ 
mittee stage comes after the second reading, *. e., after the 
principles of the proposed measure have been settled,, so that 
the Select Committee may be in a position to consider the 
clauses in reference to such principles. But under the revised 
rules before us the Select Committee stage comes after the first 
reading, and I do not know what is proposed to be done in the 
Select Committee. How is the Committee to proceed, having 
no settled principles for its guidance? How can it examine 
the clauses—the details—except in relation to such principles ? 
Then, again, we are taken to a farther stage—the second 
reading stage—and here also we do not come to a decision on 
questions of principle. The questions of principle are. kept 
hanging on, and no decision there is insisted upon. Immediately 
after the second reading, we are asked to consider , the Bill 
clanse by clause. Now, I ask, how is that consideration of the 
Bill clause by clause to he entered on unless we have first 
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jtted the principles ? We cannot possibly consider clanses in 
fat way. And such consideration of the clauses of a Bill 
must be incomplete, desultory and aimless. After that the 
rules provide that qnestious of principle and questions of detail 
be taken together. Thus the consideration of the Bill clause 
by clause and the discussion of principles go hand in hand 
almost to the end of the chapter. This is a most curious 
procedure. I beg to submit that these stages should be kept 
distinct and questions of principle be separated from questions 
of detail. W e have been just told that it is very difficult in 
many cases to draw a line of demarcation between principle 
and detail. But I say the central principles—the fundamental 
principles—the principles that goto the root of the legisla¬ 
tion—can be easily distinguished without much difficulty from 
the details The legislature having decided questions of 
principle, it should be left to the Select Committee to revise 
and recast the details of the Bill. These cannot obviously 
he discussed in large legislative assemblies but have to be 
delegated to small committees such as Select Committees. In 
constitutional countries, the Select Committee stage comes after 
the second reading of the Bill and not after its first reading ; 
but here the whole procedure is reversed. Questions of detail 
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are to be kepfc open until we come to tbe end of the discussion. 
The discussion of the Bill is thus proposed to be closed and the 
third reading is of course simply a matter of form. If there 
are verbal amendments, they should be considered, otherwise 
the. Bill should be taken as passed. The different stages of 
legislation should be generally these : first, necessity of legisla¬ 
tion; secondly, the principles of the legislation proposed - 
thirdly, details of the legislation; and lastly, verbal amend¬ 
ments. These are stages which are clearly more logical and bet¬ 
ter th in those that are laid down in the rules before us. This is 
the Honse of Commons procedure which I would ask the Council 
to adopt. This is tbe tried procedure of centuries, and it is 
this which I proposed in my amendments. It is much simpler 
than what is proposed here ; it divides the legislation into more 
natural and logical stages, and if that procedure is followed, 
the Council will have all the opportunities it is entitled to 
with regard to the initiation and consideration of legislation. 
With tbeso few observations I would submit my amendments 
for the favourable consideration of the Council. I therefore 
beg to propose: 
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1) la rule 33—(a) for sab-role (1) to substitute the 
Swing sub-rote, namely :—“ (2) On the motion for the first 
reading, the debate on the Bill shall be confined to its general 
character and scope, no amendments being permitted,” and (b) 
to delete sub-rales (2) and ( 3). 

(5) For roles 34 and 35 to substitute the following rales, 
namely:—“ 34. (2) The first reading being carried, the 
second reading of the Bill shall be moved. ( 2 ) The principles 
of the Bill only shall be dismiss'd at this stage. (3) Amend¬ 
ments to the principles of the Bill may be moved. ( 4 ) Seven 
clear days’ notice of snch amendments shall be given to the 
Secretary.” “ 35. The second reading being adopted, the Bill 
may be referred to a Select Committee.” 

(6 ) (a) To insert the following rule as rule 36, namely :— 
“36- (2) On presentation of the Select Committee’s Report, 

the Bill as amended by the Select Committee shall be con¬ 
sidered clause by clause. (2) Amendments to clauses may be 
moved ; and new clauses, if necessary, added. (3) Seven days’ 
clear notice of such amendments and motions for new clauses 
shall be given to the Secretary. ( 4) The Bill may be re¬ 
committed to a Select Committee, if the Council deems fit ”; 
and (b) to renumber rules 36 to 45. 

[ The amendments were put to vote and lost. ] 
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A Bill for the registration of Charities, excluding religious 
charities, was moved by the Hon, Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
in he session of the Bombay Legislative Council held at 
Bombay on 26th January, 1911. In criticising the motion for 
leave to introduce the Bill, the Hon. B. B. G. V. Joshi 
said:— 

Your Excellency—the motion before us is a motion for 
leave to bring in legislation with a view to establish some bind 
of State-control over charitable trusts—not exclusively reli¬ 
gious. Purely religious trusts are to be excluded from the 
scope of the Bill. But as far as Hindu charities are concerned, 
most of them are religions charities with a secular element in 
them; and will not be kept out. Take any temple endow¬ 
ment, and you will find that besides religious worship or 
observances, there is some provision in it for the feeding of the 
poor or for repair or maintenance of the building. 

Looking to the main purpose of the Bill—the establish¬ 
ment of statutory State-control over charitable trusts,—the first 
remark that I have to submit is that such State-control does 
not exist in any Province in British India, nor does any exist 
—as far as my inquiries go—in any of our Native States. We 
had none such in the old days of native rule. The Times of 
India says, there is no country in the world where there is such 
a large amount of property held in trust for charitable purposes 
—in relation to the wealth of the population—as in India; and 
I submit, it is also true that there is perhaps no country in the 
world where such charitable trusts are administered with greater 
fidelity and care. No State-control exists; but there is the 
control of public opinion which is found to be just as effective. 
I do not mean to say that cases of fraud and mismanagement 
do not occur. But such cases are few and far between, and it 
may be said with truth that these charities are on the whole 
administered with honesty and scrupulous care. Such being 
the case, the question occurs, where is the need for such legis¬ 
lative protection ? What is there isa the existing condition of 
things in this Presidency calling for such legislation? Has the 
evil of mismanagement grown to such enormous proportions on 
this side of India as to necessitate such State-control ? Well, 
I confess, I am not satisfied on the point. This is, however, 
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t. Bill of the kind allowed to be introduced by a non¬ 
member, and the subject is also one of great practical 
importance, and if we have any criticisms to offer, we shall 
have ample opportunities for doing so at later stages of the 
Bill. I will not therefore oppose such leave as is asked for 
being* granted for the introduction of the Bill. 


On the Bill being brought forward for its first reading in 
the session of the Council held at Bombay on 14th March, 1911, 
in criticising it the Honourable Kao Bahadur Ganesh V. 
Joshi said:— 

Your Excellency,—As pointed out by the Honourable the 
Advocate General, there is at present no comprehensive legis¬ 
lation in British India dealing with the administration of 
charitable trusts. It is a subject of immense magnitude, 
difficulty and perplexity, and it is only the Government of India 
who can deal with it in the comprehensive and effective way in 
which it requires to be dealt with. There is, besides, the 
cardinal principle of religions neutrality which applies to all 
legislation of this kind. Before the passing of the Religious 
Endowments Act of 1863, the Board of Revenue in Bengal and 
the Board of Revenue in Madras had supervision over charitable 
endowments, religious as well as secular; but in 1863 the 
Act was passed by which the Local Governments of Bengal and 
Madras were enabled to divest themselves of such directive and 
supervising control over these religious and semi-religious 
charities; and since then this principle of religious non-inter¬ 
vention in this respect has been laid down as a cardinal principle 
of policy, and I submit it would not be open to a Provincial 
Legislature to undertake legislation in contravention of that 
principle. It rests with the Supreme Government to decide 
how far that principle may be modified in legislation of this 
kind in sympathy with and in response to the changing public 
opinion of the country. My Honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta has argued that we may take up legislation in this 
Council dealing with the question as far as the Presidency is 
concerned. My submission, however, is that the principle of 
religious non-intervention is one of general application, and that 
all that is open to us to do in this Provincial Council is to 
enter on legislation of this sort, but the essential condition is 
that it must not involve any departure from this principle. 
There is at this moment in the Presidency of Madras a Bill of 
an analogous nature to our own before the local Legislature. 
153 
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been brought forward—I don’t know whether it had been 
^introduced or leave has been asked for such introduction—by 
two non-official members, but the proposed legislation there is 
laid down on entirely different lines from those on which the 
Bill before us is framed. Therein Madras they have got an 
excellent and admirable machinery—the agency of Local Com¬ 
mittees—to supervise the administration of charitable trusts 
under the Act of 1863, and the object of the new proposed 
legislation in Madras is to improve the constitution and working 
of these local committees and give them effective directive 
control. With us in the first place, there is no like machinery 
to improve or arrange which can be entrusted to take over the 
administration of charitable trusts. If any such change is to 
be effected and with benefit to the public,' we should, I think, 
have some such machinery of local representative committees 
as exists in Madras and Bengal. Instead of aiming at the 
creation of such machinery, the Bill before us entrusts the 
whole matter to a Departmental organization presided over by 
an official chief working the whole machine through Registra¬ 
tion and Audit. This is to my mind the weakest feature of the 
Bill. It is a feature to which the strongest objection lies. As 
pointed out by the learned Advocate General, what we want 
in this matter is helpful supervision. It is not simple control 
but helpful supervising control by a Board composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the various communities to which the charities 
belong. A Board resembling the Board of Charity Commis¬ 
sioners in England with like powers and functions would be the 
best agency to deal with charitable trusts in the Presidency 
working through local committees. Such a system would 
cause no irritation and excite no opposition. But there are 
other difficulties also in reference to this Bill before us. There 
is the definition of charitable trusts. The Honourable mover 
in charge of the Bill has told us that he took it from the 
Beligious Endowments Act of 1863. The definition, however, 
is not to be found in that enactment. It is taken from the 
Act of 1890 relating to charitable'endowments only with an 
addition of the words 44 Religious Observances.” The definition 
is so comprehensive that it brings within the jmrview of the 
Bill not only secular charities but charities which are even 
semi-religious. Purely religious charities are excluded from it. 
Hindu charities are most of them religious charities but with a 
secular element in them, and it would be no easy matter to 
distinguish the religious from the secular elements. Who is 
to draw the line dividing off the one from the other? Who is 
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portion of the'charity is religious, which secular ? 
There were similar difficulties in Bengal and Madras when the 
Religious Endowments Act of 1863 was passed, but that Act 
provided a simple remedy. It left the matter to be decided 
by committees—in the first place to the Board of Revenue and 
afterwards the matter was left to Local Committees working in 
their own way, and the Governments divested themselves 
entirely of all connection with and control over the administra¬ 
tion of these religious and semi-religious trusts. The Act 
of 1890, as the Honourable the Advocate General observed, is 
a permissive Act; it leaves open to authors of the trust to 
register them or not. The Bill before us makes such registra¬ 
tion compulsory in all cases—only purely religious charities are 
excepted. Registration of trusts is however a most difficult 
thing, at all events in this Presidency. In the case of so many 
of our Hindu charities, it is a disputed question whether the 
trusteeship belongs to one branch of the family or to another. 
There are numerous disputes at this very moment in the Ci vil 
Courts on this point; and further, questions also must arise 
as to who are the trustees in charge of particular trusts, what 
is the rule of succession with regard to trusteeship—whether it 
is a rule of primogeniture or rotation on equal succession, etc. 
Besides, in the case of many of our charities in this Presidency, 
no instruments of trusts exist. Before the Act of 1863, known 
as the Summary Settlement Act, instruments of trusts were 
examined and registered and settlements made. In 1863 when 
the Summary Settlement Act was passed, such inquiry into 
instruments of trusts was dispensed with, and the Devasthan 
and Varshasan lands were settled in a summary manner. Ques¬ 
tions like these will come up when the registration of charities 
is taken in hand. Extensive litigation must needs follow. So 
also as regards audit—another remarkable feature of the Bill 
before us. It is apparently a simple matter, but we know what 
an audit of accounts actually is. Accounts have to be kept and 
vouchers produced before the auditors can be satisfied; and if 
the auditors do not pass the accounts, what is to be done with 
regard to the administration of the trusts concerned ? Are the 
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;ees to be suspended from office Are they to be dismissed ? 
Or are they, to Be'prosecuted in the Criminal Courts for Breach 
of trusts? So many questions will crop up and the Bill contains 
no provision to meet such cases of failure. In my opinion the 
Bill is altogether a defective measure and unless it is recast and 
put in a new shape altogether in Select Committee, I think it 
will be found, as the Honourable the Advocate General says, not 
only ineffective for the purposes for which it is intended but it 
will do more harm than good. I will not however oppose the 
first reading of the Bill, and would allow it to go to a Select 
Committee in the hope that it may be so recast and revised 
that it* may be made more effective for the purpose it is intended 
to serve and do good rather than harm. 
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In the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at 
Bombay on 13th March, 1911, the Honourable Rao Bahadur 
Qanesh V. Joshi while moving his resolution said :— 

Your Excellency,—The first resolution which stands in my 
name is as follows :— 

“ That Government may be pleased to make provision In. 
the Budget for the opening of 500 new primary schools by 
raising the assignment under Item No. 176 to Rs. 1,50,000, the 
increased expenditure under this head being met by a corres¬ 
ponding reduction either in the Public Works or Police 
Estimates.” 

After the very gratifying announcements which have been 
made to us just now about increased grants for various educa¬ 
tional objects, it is a matter for regret that the provision for 
new Primary Schools is not going to be for the next year so 
liberal as in the two preceding years. Last year we had 
provision for 500 schools. The same provision has been made 
in the current year’s Budget; but in the next year’s Budget 
it is proposed to cut down the assignment to about a third. la 
a year of such surpluses and such liberal grants for various 
objects, educational, sanitary, etc., it is to be regretted that it 
has been considered advisable to cut down this provision for 
elementary education. It has been explained to us in partial 
justification of the proposal to cut down the provision for new 
schools, that it is the object of the Government to level up the 
existing institutions and devote to that purpose all the additional 
funds at their disposal. I entirely subscribe to the view that 
improvement in the existing schools is necessary and desirable, 
and appreciate the liberal spirit in which the Government propose 
to devote these additional funds to such improvement. We 
must have good schools—schools with good teachers and with 
all the necessary equipments ; but the work of extension is no 
less important and no less urgent in a Province where more 
than two-thirds of the villages have yet no schools and where 
B0 per cent of our children are outside the pale of education. 
In a Province so circumstanced, it will be admitted that the 
urgency of the work of expansion of Primary Education is just, 
as great as that of the work of improvement. Indeed in the 
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t state of things no conflict can possibly, arise bet' 
fse two branches of the educational effort. We m\ist have both 
improvement as well as extension ‘ of schools. Extensions first, 

• and improvements may follow 4 .br both aimultaneoualy—these 
things may move forward and progress together but • without 
interfering one with the other. As regards extension work* its 
magnitude may be measured by the fact that we have still 19,000 
villages to provide with schools arid 22 lakhs of our children 
waiting to be admitted inside the pale. Mount-Stuart Elphin- 
stone, that great statesman of large and liberal heart, suggested so , 
far back as 1823 that every village in the Presidency should have 
a school of its own under a school master who had a permanent . 
place on the village staff and whose work should be remunerated 
by a watan rent-free holding. Had this idea been carried out, ' 
we should have had at this time a complete network of village 
schools all over the Presidency under Yatandar school masters, 
and this question of opening new schools would never have, 
arisen. Unfortunately the great statesman’s scheme was 
thrown out and the result is that after more than half a century 
of State effort, we are faced wish this fact that we have been 
able to give schools just to 6,000 villages and no more ; and 
between 18 and 19 thousand villages are unprovided with, 
education facilities. This is a most humiliating foot that con¬ 
fronts us and for which nothing can atone. 

Now, let us for a moment consider what has been the rate 
of extension in the past years. I will not go back to the days of 
the Board of Education, but will start with the year 1855 when 
the Department of Education, was first created---a Department 
over which the Honourable Mr. Sharp now so worthily presides. 
In that year 1,000 Primary Schools were already in existence, 
so that in half a century we have been able to open only—5,000 
new schools or about one hundred a year. Coming to recent 
years and taking the twenty years 1884-85 and 1903-04—exact 
figures for earlier years are not available—we find that we have 
bid only 270 new schools during the period, that is to say about 
13 or 14 schools a year. Lord Curzon’s Government however 
strongly condemned such neglect of a most vital and sacred in¬ 
terest of the nation and in 1905-06 we had a large increase— 
600 new schools in one year* In the following three years how¬ 
ever there was again a sliding back and we have had in these 
years only 164 schools or about 55 schools a year. In 1908-09 
however there came a change—a most gratifying change. The 
Education Department reviewed the position afresh and decided 
upQG a new departure. A list was prepared in the Office of 
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l^b^iDirector of Public Instruction of villages where schools 
could with advantage be opened. The Honourable Mr. Sharp 
stated in his annual Report that 1,655 new schools could be 
opened in three years’ time or so. Last year—1909-10-—500 
schools were accordingly opened $ this year also the number 
has been again 500 or a few less. Two-thirds of the programme 
of the Department his thus been put in band, but there still 
remains an unexhausted portion of the programme. Six 
hundred of the listed villages remain to be provided with 
schools. But now we are told that having opened about a 
thousand schools—a few more than a thousand—in two years, it 
has been considered advisable to slow down the pace. It has 
been held that 500 schools a year is a very rapid—too rapid, a 
rate of expansion. Now having regard to the fact that we 
have so much grouud to cover, 19,000 villages to furnish with 
schools—the goal is still far away in the distance. Even going 
at the rate of 600 schools a year, it will take us between 30 and 
40 years to cover the ground and reach the goal so that no 
village shall be without a school of its own. Is that too rapid 
a rate of expansion—500 schools per annum? Education, 
Your Excellency, is like life and health the birth right of us 
all. It is the first necessary condition of a man’s civic useful¬ 
ness. To the masses it must mean a cultured intelligence, a 
fuller life, an increased standard of social and economic 
efficiency and higher plane of comfort and well-being*. It’s a 
most solemn obligation—and recognised to be so all over the 
civilised world—on the part of the State to make due provision 
for the education of its subjects. And whan after more than 
half a century’s efforts—I may say three-fourths of a century’s 
efforts—we have this humiliating fact staring us in the face, 
viz., scarcely one village in three has a school and but 20 
per cent children in school, the rest growing up in absolute 
illiteracy—are we justified in holding that 500 schools a year 
marks too rapid a rate of advance ? I am confident that the 
Council will join with me in urging the view on the attention, 
of Government that far from being too rapid, it is rather & 
slow rate of progress and that the Education Department should 
be placed in possession of funds to enable it to carry out the 
unexhausted portion of its programme of 1,655 schools. 

But it is said that there is a shortage of qualified teachers* 
It is argued that such teachers are not forthcoming. There 
is a scarcity of teachers and evidently new schools can’t be 
started without teachers. No one would of course deny such 
an obvious proposition. If the reference is to trained teachers. 
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nee admit the difficulty is only too real. The suppTy 
the Training Colleges is entirely inadequate to meet 'the 
demand. While we require some two thousand men a year, 
the supply is 400 or even less. Even at this moment half 
our schools are under untrained Head Masters, and a very large 
portion of Assistant Masters are also untrained men. We have 
however more than two thousand such trained assistants, many 
of whom are in our Vernacular schools, and if these 500 new 
schools be opened trained assistants may'be sent to take '•charge 
of them and their places may be filled by certificated min 
from superior Vernacular schools. Wo have a very large 
number of such certificated men and I find from a reference 
to the statistical appendix to the annual Report of the Educa¬ 
tion Department that we have over 6,000 men passing the 
higher tests in vernacular studies year after year—the VI or 
the VII standard of the course \ so if traiued assistant masters 
are placed ul charge of the new schools and their places are 
filled by certificated men—of whom there are so many—the 
difficulty arising from scarcity of teachers in the way of opening 
new schools can be fairly got over. 


Bat there is another difficulty which is poin ted to as almost 
insuperable. If schools can't be opened without' teachers, so 
neither can they be opened without boys. Quite true. But 
such cases must be but very few. Now that one thousand new 
schools have been opened in two years, I ask how many of 
them have had to he closed for want of sufficient attendance ? 
But even in this matter of insufficient attendance, I can quite 


conceive that there might be cases of failure here and there. 


We cannot expect it to be otherwise in our present circum¬ 
stances. It was not otherwise even in European countries 
where education is now universal. We may take the most 
advanced nation in Europe—I mean educationally—Prussia. 
Even in this country there was the same experience—failure 
of attendance—before the establishment of the compulsory 
school system. Eredrick the Great and his father used to go 
about starting schools, beating up boys for them—anrl where 
they found parents obstinate enough not to send their children 
vto school, even whipping them into doing so. After a century's 
experience, however, the statesmen of Prussia found that a 
considerable number of children were still not in the schools 
and came reluctautly to the conclusion that a voluntary system 
of school attendance was a failure and that there were con¬ 
siderable tracts in the country where children could not be 
got together to attend schools without the aid of the Law. 
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entiwlly they had recourse to the law of compulsory ednca 
tion for Prussia about the year 1815 and now every child 
there is in school. Similar was also the experience in France 
and in fact of almost every other country where resort had to 
be had to legislative compulsion in the matter. In India we 
cannot expect people to appreciate the benefits of education- 
steeped as they have been in ignorance and illiteracy for genera¬ 
tions. Still ! maintain that though so steeped in ignorance 
and without education, the fact that they patronise so many 
of our schools and that so many of our village communities 
go on asking for schools—for I am told that there are so many 
applications before the Director of Public Instruction from 
villages in the Central Division for new schools that he is not 
able to comply with them all—this fact I submit redounds 
greatly to their national character and testifies to the moral 
force of their educational traditions. .But despite these facts, 
I am ready to concede failures must occur, and here and there 
parents will be found and village communities come across, 
who will not patronise your schools, who will not support your 
schools, who will not give you buildings for your schools and 
who will not repair damages to the school-houses where any 


occur. Village communities may be found in isolated tracts 


not only ignorant of and indifferent to the benefits of education, 
but even hostile to it. Such cases, should they occur over 
considerable areas, would furnish a strong justification for a 
law of compulsory attendance. But takiug all things into 
account, and on a general view of the position, there is over¬ 
whelming evideuce that there is a general appreciative desire 
throughout the Presidency to have more and more schools, 
to have more aud more of education and enlightenment. This 
cannot be denied and I think that in the face of such a 
universal desire for education nothing ought to prevent us from 
marching to the goal with well-regulated steps. Let ub go 
on undeterred by apprehensions of occasional failure through 
unsatisfactory attendance or scarcity of qualified teachers. Let 
us not be deterred by difficulties such as these which can be 
got over from maintaining the rate of advance to which we 
have committed ourselves. 500 schools a year is certainly 
not too rapid a rate of expansion and I would ask the Council 
to support me in my appeal to Government to increase the 
provision for new schools in the coming year’s Budget to the 
level of the past, two years so as to enable the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp to carry out the unexhausted portion of his educa¬ 
tional programme of three years ago. 
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these words I will move the Resolution which stands 
in my name. I will only add one remark. The additional 
funds that may be required may be obtained by a corresponding 
reduction in the Public Works or Police Estimates. I should 
be sorry to touch the Police estimates. I consider the Police 
service is as important as the educational service. The Police 
charges however have shown an enormous expansion during 
the last few years, and have gone up at the rate of 8 lakhs 
a year. The total expenditure has increased by full 35 lakhs 
during the last 7 years, and I submit that a lakh or so we 
require for new schools may without difficulty be cut out of the 
Police Budget. If however I cannot get from the Police 
Estimates the money that is required for education, I would 
suggest it might be got from the provision for Civil Works in 
the Public Works Estimate. Expenditure on Civil Works has 
advanced bv leaps and bounds, dust 9 years ago it was a little 
over 44 lakhs and the figure in the next year’s Budget is 
more than 88 lakhs, that is, the amount has nearly doubled. 
There are two branches of Public Works—civil buildings and 
communications. As regards communications, I have not a 
word to say. The more money is spent on communications, the 
better it is all round—for the" cultivators, for the traders, tor 
the general public. But the expenditure on Civil Works I think 
may be spread over a larger number of years. Our expendi¬ 
ture on such works is the largest in India. The Madras 
Presidency with a larger area and a more numerous population 
spends about z5 lakhs a year on such works, while we here 
spend over 39 lakhs; the United Provinces spend 20 lakhs 
and the Punjab is content with 14. Thus the money that 
I want for the new schools may be cut out of either of these 
estimates—Police or Civil Works—and education for the rural 
parts may be provided for on the same scale as the Government 
has been pleased to provide in the current year’s and the 
preceding year’s Budget. .Commission after commission—the 
Famine Commissions, the l)eccan Riots Commission—who have 
had to inquire into the economic condition of the rural parts 
of the Presidency, have more than once urged that the salvation 
of the cultivating classes who form the vast majority of a 
population lies in the spread of Primary Education. And yet, 
as we have seen, as a consequence of past neglect and in¬ 
attention—partly also through a policy of drift, the provision 
of educational facilities for the rural parts has been left so 
inadequate. So many villages still without schools and the 
bulk of our village children without schooling of any kind. It 
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ise however regretting the past. The past is past and let 
dead past bury its dead. Oar concern is with jtfae present 
and the fntnre. We see the work that lies before us, its 
magnitude and extent and the solemn duty it imposes upon us. 
No village without a school and every child in school—this 
xs the goal we have before ns. Lei us follow the- path of duty 
straight on and march to the goal in as short space of time as 
we can. With these remarks I beg to move my resolution 


In replying to the long and lively debate over his resolu¬ 
tion, the Hon. R. B. G. V. Joshi said 


\ our Excellency—My Honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta has already replied to most of the criticisms directed 
against the resolution which I have the Honour to submit, and 
has done so with his usual eloquence, vigour and ability. There 
is one side-issue which I must beg leave to notice. It is in 
regard to the way in which additional funds are to be obtained 
for the increase of schools I propose. My suggestion is that the 


increase in the expenditure might be met bT a corresponding 
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curtailment in the Public Works estimates. Ifc has been argued 
that these estimates cannot bear any such reduction. Now, my 
suggestion does not apply to expenditure on communications. 
Nor do I propose that the increased expenditure should be pro¬ 
vided for from the amount assigned for repairs to buildings. 
That is a thing that has to be left aside untouched. But there* 
is a large amount for new works, and what I wish to urge is 
that the programme of such works might be usefully spread 
over a longer period than is contemplated. Some nine years 
ago the Public Works Department was satisfied with 44 lakhs ; 
it has now more than 88 lakhs and cannot spare a lakh or so 
that I require for Primary Education I I can quite understand 
that the money assigned to the department will be all well 
and usefully spent. But the question is whether smaller ex¬ 
penditure would not suffice for the purpose. I don’t suggest 
that any of the works should be given up. I only say their 


prosecution may be spread over a longer period of time. * There 


are no doubt certain works which must be put in hand at once; 
but there are others which may well be delayed and postponed, 
ibis is one of the directions in which reduction in the Public 
Works estimates can be effected without inconvenience. But 
should it be found impossible to cut out from the Public Works 
estimates the requisite amount, I would appeal to the Police 
Department and ask it to surrender the needed funds for 
my purpose. 
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side-issue I will pass on to the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp’s speech. I have listened with great interest and 
pleasure to that part of his speech in which he announces the 
contemplated improvements in the accommodation and equip¬ 
ment of primary schools, in the pay of the teachers, and so 
forth. Such improvements are absolutely necessary and cannot 
be carried out a day too soon, and it is a pleasure to be assured 
by the Head of the Department that these things are going to 
be taken in hand at once and pushed through. But there is 
one remark to which I have listened with some pain, and not 
without surprise, aad it is that there is no genuine demand for 
more schools in a large part of the Presidency. I have read a 
good many annual reports of the Education Department and 
1 think I can quote from them numerous passages in which 
the Department confesses its inability to supply such popular 
demand for new schools. Many years ago, Sir James Peile, 
who was in charge of this department, reported to Government 
that so great and overwhelming was the demand for schools 
that he absolutely despaired of meeting it unless more funds 
were allowed for the purpose. So also said Mr. Chatfield who 
succeeded him as Head of the Department; and so too said 
Mr. Giles after him; and lastly the Honourable Dr. Selby, 
who retired but a few years ago from the Headship of the 
Department, pointed out in his report to Government that 
unless more money was placed at his disposal, the limits of 
expansion of Primary Education must be held to have been 
reached. So, Director after Director of Public Instruction has 
been asking for more and more grants in order to be able to 
satisfy the requirements of the villagers who have been pressing 
for more schools. None of them ever doubted the genuineness 
and strength of tbe popular demand for education ; they only 
regretted that financial difficulties stood in the way of their 
Complying with it, Now, however, the Honourable Mr. Sharp 
tells us that there is no real thirst for education amongst the 
people—a circumstance to which he attributes the fact that. 
80 per cent of our children are still left out in the cold outside 
tbe pale—ignoring the fact that there are no schools within 
reach for children to go to over a large part of the Presidency. 
Well, I don’t know on what grounds the Honourable the 
Director of Public Instruction comes to so disheartening a con¬ 
clusion. I will only say that this is a conclusion which is 
opposed to tbe unanimous testimony of his distinguished pre¬ 
decessors as well as to the opinion of those who are in touch 
with rural Bombay. Even iu the last year’s annual report of 
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epartraent, Mr. Prior, Educafcioual'Maspector, Central 
•melon, says that there is a genuine demand for new schools 
in the Central Division which we ought to supply but have 
not yet supplied. Should it, however, be found on experience 
that there is no desire for education and no appreciative interest 
taken in it by the people—which tends to retard the progress of 
Primary Education in'the Presidency—if experience shows that 
—then as I said before it would be a clear case for compulsory 
education. Your - Excellency, this matter of education is a 
national concern 5 it is the right, it is the duty, it is also the 
interest—as Lord Macaulay put it—of the State to see that 
there is the widest possible diffusion of education amongst the 
people. Both the State and the community have a vital 
interest iu this, and if people show apathy, indifference or 
hostility in any part of the Province, it would be necessary 
overcome it by the aid of the law. But that contingency is, 
far as* indications go, a remote one and need not concern us 
the present moment. For the present, the question before 
is this, whether the unexhausted portion of the programme 
deliberately laid down by the Department three years ago should 
be duly carried to completion during the period. We have had 
extension at the rate or 500 schools a year these two years, 
but this year before the programme is complete, there is a cry 
for 44 haltSome say we must go more slowly. I confess no 
case has been made out for such slowing down of the pace and 
I would appeal to the Council to support me in the resolution 
which I have the honour to move, and join with me in my 
request to Government to place adequate funds at the disposal 
of the Honourable Mr. Sharp to enable him to carry soon the 
programme which he has deliberately and carefully laid down. 

[ The resolution was put to the vote and was defeated# ] 
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TRAINING ©F TEA6HERS FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In moving his resolution on the subject in the meeting of 
the Bombay legislative Council held at Bombay on 13th 
March 1911, the Honourable Kao Bahadur Ganesli Y. Joshi 
said:— 

If I understand it aright that the imperial grant is a non¬ 
recurring one, then I beg leave to move the resolution which 
stands in my name. Your Excellency, the resolution I have 
the honour to submit for the acceptance of the Council is 

this ; _« That Government may be pleased to raise the provision 

for the training of teachers for primary schools (item No. 174) 
from Rs 30,000 to Rs. 1,00,000, the increase being met from 
Public Works Estimates.” Having regard to the explanations 
which have been given to us with regard to the Public Works 
estimates by the Honourable member in charge of the finance, I 
would beg Your Excellency’s permission to put in the word 
“Police” in place of “ Public Works ” in my resolution. 

His Excellency the President ruled that the Hon’ble 
member could not alter the terms of the resolution at that 
stage. He must keep it as it stood. 


At this the Honourable Rao 
continued:— 
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Your Excellency, I beg to stick to the wording of my 
resolution as it stands. The main ground on which I beg 
to move this resolution is that the existing supply of tramed 
teachers is altogether inadequate for our requirements and 
that the provision made in the Budget in this regard should 
be largely increased. As it is, we have only seven training 
institutions in the Presidency—one training College in each 
division, one training School at Dhulia, one training College 
at Rajkot, and a normal Mission Class at Ahmednagar. 
The Nagar class trains teachers only for Mission schools. For 
general purposes there are only six institutions, five of which 
are maintained by Government and one by a Native State. 
The attendance at these institutions taken together is only 
1,200, and the course of instruction is a three years’course. 
The annual supply from these institutions of trained masters is 
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^ ne-third or thereabouts out of the total number on the 
s, say, about 350 or at the outside 400. Now, let us see 
how this supply compares with the demand that exists. The 
strength of the teaching staff in our Primary Schools is in round 
numbers 20,000 men. There is no official estimate of the 
annual wastage caused by death, resignation or retirement, etc. 
But it may be put at about 8 per cent which comes to about 
1,600 men. That is to say, we require 1,600 new men for the 
existing number of schools. More teachers are also required as 
new schools are opened year after year and we have to add the 
number required, and the total annual recruitment comes to 
about 2,000.^ Thus, while we require 2,000 new men every 
year, our training institutions turn out 350 or 400 only or barely 
one-fifth of the total number required. Surely this is not as 
it should be, and I propose that the provision for training insti¬ 
tutions should be considerably enlarged in view of our growing 
requirements. It is obvious that without an adequate supply 
or trained teachers—trained in the theory and practice of teach¬ 
es*— uo healthy development or improvement of vernacular 
education can be looked for, and I therefore suggest that 
provision be made for the training of at least 600 men every 
year and that the additional cost on the account which comes 
to about a lakh a year may be met out of the Public Works 
Budget. 


. question of an extended and adequate supply of 
warned teachers for Primary Schools is not a new one. It has 
been before Government for well nigh half a century. In fact 
it has been so ever since the Court of Directors in their educa¬ 
tion despatch of 1854 laid special stress on a proper organiza¬ 
tion of such training institutions in connection with their new 
scheme of Primary Education in India. In the first few years 
mach attention whs given to the development of this branch of 
the general educational machinery in India. The matter 
received much attention on our side too and much was done to 
improve matters in this Presidency and we had at the end of 
1808 eight normal institutions including one at Kolhapur and 
the normal schools of Surat and Sukkur. The number of 
schools in the time of Mr. Howard—an honoured name in our 
educational history—was about 1,000 and he considered that 

the supply of trained hands for the schools was inadequate even 
trom these eight schools and proposed to Government that there 
should oe a normal school in every zilla ; but his scheme was 
not sanctioned. Sir James Peile who succeeded him as Head of 
tue Department made similar representations to Government; 
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0 eternal want of pence stood in the way and nothing was 
one. He however instituted what was known as the pupil- 
teacher system, These pupil-teachers were trained and taught 
in superior vernacular schools under the guidance of experienced 
Head Masters and after a course of two or three years’ study 
they were put in independent charge of Primary Schools. This 
system of pupil-teachers was maintained for many years. Then 
came the Education Commission of 1882. A large amount of 
evidence was put before it pointing to the necessity of increas¬ 
ing the number of training schools for the Presidency. Witness 
after witness urged before the Commission that the existing 
supply of trained teachers was altogether inadequate and that 
there could be no improvement in our Primary Schools unless 
there was a substantial increase in the, provision for the train¬ 
ing of teachers. Dr. Bhandarkar went so far as to suggest 
that there should be a normal class in every superior vernacular 
school. The Education Commission concurred in this general 
view of the matter and recommended that additional normal 
schools should be provided and that they should be as far as 
possible localised so that every zilla should have a school of its 
own for the training of teachers for its village schools. Two 
years past by and nothing was done to give effect to these re¬ 
commendations of the Education Commission ; and Sir William 
Lee-Warner who had temporary charge of the Department 
noticed the fact that a large number of schools were still under 
untrained Head Masters, and submitted for the consideration of 
Government proposals for the establishment of a number of 
training schools in the various zillas under the control of the 
District Local Boards. These proposals were under considera¬ 
tion for some time, and in a Resolution on Sir William Lee- 
Warner’s annual Report, Government said that they regretted 
that the existing number of training colleges was inadequate 
and suggested that proposals should be framed and submitted 
for an increase in their number. We do not know what 
happened afterwards; but there the matter stood and there 
it still stands. The number of training institutions has 
gone down—the Kolhapur school gone and the Surat and 
Sukkur classes too are gone. The system of pupil-teachers is 
also gone, and we are now face to face with the fact that we 
have only five training institutions maintained by Government 
besides the College at Rajkot and a Mission class at Nagar in 
place of the eight or nine institutions we had in the first years 
after the Court of Directors’ Despatch. I ought to mention 
that the Dhulia school was started in 1889-90 as a result on 
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. illiam Lee-Warner’s recommendation. The number of 
Students in these institutions 2s now much larger than it was 
years ago ; but the supply is shoc-t—very short—-and I think we 
all agree that unless the supply of training facilities for 
remacular masters is increased and larger numbers are trained, 
it is hopeless to’expect any appreciable progress in our Primary 
Schools or any- improvement in their general tone and 
efficiency. Last year—I hope it is no breach oif confidence to 
say so—it whs stated in the Finance Committee that there was 
need for. arr "increase of these institutions and the view was 
generally accepted- ..I pressed for an assignment of Rs. .'5,000 
for such increased provision ; but after some discussion we all 


agreed to .the' assignment of Rs. 30,000 for the year as a 


compromise. I however then understood that the grant must 
be increased'this year, but I find there is to be no increase 
whatever. The current, year’s provision is only repeated in the 
next year’s Budget. This is I submit far from satisfactory. 
And I would propose that the provision for tho training in¬ 
stitutions may be increased by Rs. 1,00,000 so that the supply 
of trained teachers may be increased to 600. I submit this 
Resolution for the acceptance of the Council with some con¬ 
fidence and hope that the Council will agree with me that the 
efficiency and improvement of Primary^ Schools must depend 
exclusively upon the character and training and attainments of 
the teachers uuder wnom we place them. For unless the 
teachers are acquainted with the methods of teaching and are 
otherwise qualified men, it is hopeless to expect that they can 
give proper ton e a id vigour to the institutions under their 
charge. . • 


In replying to the vigorous debate over his motion, the 
Honourable Rao Banadur Caneffi V. Joshi, said 


Your Excellency,-^-The most painful feature of the debate is 
the attitude taken up in reference to this matter by the dead of 
the Educatiou Department who ought to be the first to welcome 
.such an increased graut as this for a purpose calculated to 
increase the, efficiency ,of the institutions nuder his charge. 
But precisely it is he whoffioes not accept the offer and says 
that he does hot want the money 1 He does not know what to 
do with it-and adds that it is no use training more teachers 
and increasing tho supply of competent men lest there might 
be difficulty in future years "to provide adequately for then- 
pay. I ask what, grounds are there for the -apprehension tnat 
there might be such, financial difficulty here-after. I see none. 
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it is proposed that the Reaching agency should be a 

__agency to take the ph'.ce of the present untrained, it 

follows as a natural enrol I cov that there is in contemplation 
provision for increased p*Hy to the trained agency, and every 
authority from the 'Directors of Public Instruction up to 
Education Commission who had recommended this measure 
and who have n.rged it for this Presidency on account of the 
inadequacy c/f the existing supply of trained men contemplate 
that in fWc'nre years better pay would have to be paid to those 
men w’no are better qualified. If trained men are to be em¬ 
ployed, they must, be adequately paid for their qualifications, 
standing, and educational attainments. There can be no ques¬ 
tion about that. It has been so contemplated b> the Education 
Commission ; it was so contemplated by Sir William Lee- 
Warner when he made his recommendations to Government, 
and there is no reason whatever for the fear that in future years 
it may not be found possible to make adequate provision for 
the pay of these trained men—an assumption en which the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp does not accept my proposal. As these 
training Colleges are developed and as there are more trained 
men for our schools, there will be and ought to be increased 
provision for their adequate remuneration. And assuming that 
such provision is made as it ought to be made in future 
Budgets, there remains no reason for resisting the proposition 
I have the honour to submit. As to Urdu schools I entirely 
agree with the Honourable Mr. Maulvi Raffiuddin that a 
training institution for Urdu teachers is necessary. One College 
for Urdu teachers is now a necessity in this Presidency ; bat 
we want also training schools for Hindu teachers. In the 
mofussil >011 will find, just as you will find in Bombay, that you 
cannot get trained teachers—Hindu or Urdu or other. So many 
of our schools are still under untrained men and a very large 
number of Assi-tants are even uncertificated men. It may also 
be remembered in this connection that in the course of the 
debate on Primary Schools the difficulty in finding competent 
teachers was urged as ono ground among others for resisting 
my proposal for increase of schools. In view of these facts 
1 submit that an increase in the supply of trained men and 
with it of training facilities for the training of teachers is 
absolutely required, and if the efficiency of Primary Education 
is to be improved and if it is the desire of Government that its 
efficiency should be so improved, I think it is on trained masters 
that our main reliance must be placed. 
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'here is one point raised by the Honourable Mr. Hodda 
In this connection which I should like to notice. It is in 
reference to the opening of training colleges or normal 

schools. I don’t know—I am not an educational expert_but 

there has been a divergence of opinion on this subject. In 
seven of oar provinces the view prevails that there should be 
large central colleges for the training of teachers. But in the 
Madras Presidency another view is held. There they think that 
instead of a few central Colleges, almost every zilla should have 
a local, normal school of its own for the training of its school 
masters and this is also the view of the Education Commission. 
Accordingly in that Presidency at this very moment there are 
no less than 44 training institutions. Here we have only five 
colleges and two small schools. Well, whether we should have 
schools or colleges, the need is not denied that there should be 
the proper training of teachers—it may be two years’ training 
or three years’ training in the method and practice of teaching ; 
and if that is recognised, I submit that the resolution I am 


moving deserves the acceptance of the Council. 


[The resolution was put to vote and was lost.] 
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At a meeting of'tire Legislative Council held at Bombay 
on loth March, 1911, the Honourable Rao Bahadar Ganesli 
.Vyankatesh ^oshi moved the resolution :—“ That, Government 
be pleased not to raise' the scale of fees in Government High 
Schools. ” 

In doing.so, he said:— 

-Your Excellency,—the resolution of which I have given 
notice is just an appeal to Government not to raise the scale of 
fees in Government High Schools. The decision of Government 
to raise such’fees has been announced in a Press Note issued a 
few weeks ago. This decision has been come to on the strength 
of a recommendation contained in the Joint liepoit of the 
Divisional Commissioners to whom the whole question was 
referred. Last year, it appears, certain questions connected 
with Secondary Education were brought to the notice of Gov- 
e'rnment by the Head of the Education Department. These 
questions were referred to the Divisional Commissioners for 
joint consultation and report. Accordingly the Commissioners 
held a conference to which the Director of Public Instruction 
was invited. The conference was entirely au official conference. 
No representative of non-official opinion was asked to attend 
and assist in these deliberations. Nor was there any attempt 
made to take the public into confidence on the most important 
questions which were so deliberated, discussed and reported 
upon. The report is before us togther with the decisions of 
the Government on the recommendations contained in the 
report. This Joint Report of the Divisional Commissioners— 
like .the Joint-Report on Survey and Settlement of Goldsmid 
and }Vi.ngate—is, a most important document, and deals not 
with .questions of detail but with questions of policy and principle 
..in. regard to secondary education. It would be entirely foreign 
to iny purpose to enter ga.auy examination of the new policy 
they recommend! or tbe'new. principles they lay down in this 
most important matter. .. I must confine myself to one specific 
rftatter aud it is the matter of fees which it is proposed to increase. 
This decision a$ regards Gpyernmettt High Schools to enhance 
the existing fee-scaie is supported ou four or five distinct 
grounds. In the first place the idea seems to be eutertaiued that 
the existing scale of tees is low and might reasonably be raised. 
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njjio second place it is urged that the fee income in Gov¬ 
ernment High Schools does not bear a fair proportion to the 
total expenditure on them. Thirdly, it is said that a consider¬ 
able addition to the existing expenditure is necessary in order 
to improve the efficiency of these schools:—the scale of pay 
of Assistant Masters has to be revised ; new buildings have to 
be constructed, and enlargements and extensions have to be 
made to the existing buildings; hostels, libraries and play¬ 
grounds have to be provided for in some schools and the 
equipment in others requires to be improved and so forth ; and 
it is recommended by the Divisional Commissioners and the 
recommendation is accepted by Government that a part of this 
expenditure should be met by an increase of fees. But the 
strongest ground on which the increase has been decided on is 
that it is the one effective measure to reduce the existing 
pressure on the accommodation available in Government High 
Schools. There is a constant demand for more and more 
accommodation in these schools, but such increased accom¬ 
modation it is impossible to provide in future years as in the 
past, and therefore to put a limit on this demand and to 
diminish the pressure on the existing accommodation in these 
High Schools it is held to he necessary to raise the fees. 
Further, we are told such enhancement of fees is desirable as a 
stimulus to private effort in the field. 

I will take these several arguments one by one. The first 
is as to the lowness of the existing scale of fees. To put the 
argument to the test of figures—I find on examination that the 
average rate of fees levied in Government High Schools comes | 
to about Rs. 25 per scholar per year ; in Aided High Schools f 
Iis. 16. In Native States High Schools it is a little over 16 
rupees. In unaided institutions the rates are a good deal 
higher and vary largely, but we have nothing to do with this 
class of institutions in this argument. Taking the Government 
and Aided High Schools as well as Native States Schools 
together, the rate is about Rs. 18 a year per pupil. Let us see 
how it compares with the scale of fees in other Provinces. I 
have here a table copied from the latest quinquennial Report 
on Education in India by Mr. Orange, Director-General of 
Education. From this it appears that the fees we pay here 
are much higher than are paid elsewhere. The figures are 
these :—In the Central Provinces and Berar it is Rs. 7-9 ; in 
East Bengal aud Assam Rs. 1(M ; in the Punjab 12*0; in 
Bengal Rs. 12-3; in the United Provinces Rs. 15-2; in 
Madras Rs. 15*6 ; in Bombay the average is Rs. 18 and 
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in Government High Schools* This is how our ra 
[pare with those in other Provinces in British India. But 
there are other indications to show that our existing fees are not 
so low as they are considered to he. Taking the Income Tax 
Returns, we find that out of a population of 18 Millions in this 
Presidency only one lakh have an income of Rs. 500 and over 
a year. The rest of the population has an income of less than 
Rs. 500 a year or about Rs. 40 a month. Now for a person 
with an income of Rs. 40 a month or under—and such persons 
are the vast majority—to pay Rs. 4 or 5 as school fees for his 
children in the High Schools moH£^ is it, I ask, 

a small sacrifice? The sacrifice is great and the struggle is 
hard. But there is another piece of evidence too to show that 
our fees are not so low as they are thought to be. The Pro¬ 
vincial Committee of the Education Commission of 1882, which 
included among its members Sir William Lee-Warner and the 
\ late Mr. Justice Telang than whom, we had no abler edu¬ 
cationist on our side, expressed the view that the fees levied 
in the High Schools in Bombay were as high as the people 
were able to pay. Thus it will be seen that our existing fees 
are not so low and ought not to be enhanced. As it is, the 
struggle for the poorer classes of people is hard enough and 
ought not to be laid harder in this Presidency than in other 
Provinces in British India. But in the second place it is urged 
that the fee income raised in Government High Schools does 
not bear a fair share to the total expenditure on them. Let us 
test this argument too from a statistical point of view. Taking 
the Government High Schools together, we find that the fee 
income is no less than 54 per cent of the total expenditure— 
more than.half. In the case'of fourteen of these High Schools 
the fee income is full 63 per cent. In other Provinces the 
proportion is much less. It was pointed out by Mr. Oxenham, 
formerly Principal of Elphinstone College, in his evidence 
before the Education Commission that the average fee receipts 
at Oxford did not amount to more than 13 per cent of the 
total expenditure ; this was in reference to .the Colleges, else¬ 
where the proportion was a smaller proportion. Here in our 
High Schools our ratio is more than 50 per cent. In the case 
of 14 out of our existing 20 High Schools, it is nearly 64 
per cent. If the fees are enhanced 40 per cent, these 14 
Government High Schools will be entirely self-supporting, and 
there will be not a pie required to be paid on their account out 
of the Provincial Revenues. Thus the second argument about 
the existing fee income of Government High schools not re- 
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ng a fair share of the total cost does not seem to fie 
But, we are farther told in this connection 


-j iii fact. But we are farther told in this connection that 

a considerable addition to the present expenditure is required 
in the near future with a view to improve the efficiency of these 
High Schools which are to be maintained as model institutions. 
New buildings have to be provided, the existing ones to be 
enlarged, hostels, libraries, laboratories to be provided and 
equipped,—all this requires a good deal of non-recurring ex¬ 
penditure. On the very face of it, it would scarcely be "right 
to add permanently to the burden of pupils’ fees with a view 
to meet such a non-recurriug charge. Besides, fortunately 
for us and for our revenues, we have a large Imperial grant for 
such non-recurring charges on account of Education, and Gov¬ 
ernment has been kind enough to accede to our proposal that a 
part of such expenditure may be provided out of that grant. 
So the need for such non-recurring outlay on the improvement 
of the High Schools no longer furnishes any ground for the 
decision to raise the fees. But it is said a considerable addition 
to the recurring expenditure is also necessary to improve the 
scale of salaries of teachers, etc. Now only recently the scale 
of pay of High School Head Masters has been revised. The 
scale of pay of Assistant Masters is also under revision and a 
certain assignment is put in in the coming year’s Budget for 
the purpose. Such recurring charge is estimated in the Press 
Note at its. 34,000 and it is proposed to meet it by raising 
the fees, I submit that this additional recurring expenditure 
which is held to be necessary may well be borne out of the 
general revenues of the Presidency, Provincial expenditure on 
Government schools during the past 15 years shows an increase 
of a trifle over ‘34,000 or about 2,000 a year—a meagre in¬ 
crease. In view of the present improved condition of our 
finances, the new charge on account of Government High Schools 
may be met out of the general Budget and there should be no 


increase of fees for the purpose. It is worth noticing in this 


connection that while Rs. 34,000 are required, the enhanced 
burden of fees if raised 50 per cent will come to Its. 94,000 in 
Government Schools and Rs. 1,40,000 in aided High Schools, 
together Us. 2,34,000. Bat the strongest ground urged for 
enhancing the fees is on account of additional accommodation. 
Government have been pressed from time to time to increase 
"he accommodation in the High Schools. Government have 
acreased such accomodation in past years, but in the fut ure we 
re told that it is impossible for Government to do so and it 
.s necessary to declare for the information of the public that 
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nxnent cannot undertake to make provision in future years 
for ail the boys who may seek education in these schools. 
That is the recommendation of the Divisional Commissioners 
and it has met with the approval of Government. The numbers 
in the Government Schools should in the first place be limited 
by positive orders, each school being allowed a definite number 
of pupils. In order to check further the growth of numbers, 
it is proposed to increase the fees. Here a well-known economic 
principle is adopted. If you want an effective check on de¬ 
mand, raise the price of the article and restrict the supply. 
So this decision to enhance the fees aims at not only 
diminishing the pressure on the accommodation available at 
present in the schools, but also at applying a further check 
to the rush of pupils for Government Schools. The effect of 
such enhancement of fees however will not be confined to the 
Government High Schools. It must extend to all Aided High 
Schools to which grants-in-aid are allowed on condition that the 
fees in them should be two-thirds of the scale obtaining in the 
Government Schools, audit is insisted on in the Press Note that 
these aided schools should likewise increase their scale of fees 
along with Government Schools. The operative effect of such 
increase of fees will also reach unaided institutions which will 
follow suit. And thus the cost of secondary education must go 
up all round. The enhanced fees will affect the number of 
pupils in Government Schools and there will be a Like effect in 
the aided institutions. In the unaided institutions we do not 
know what may happen, but they too will raise their fees and 
the number of High School students will in all likelihood fall 
off considerably all round. Now I seriously ask, is it a just 
arrangement to reduce the number of those seeking admission 
to High Schools ? Will it not retard the progress of higher 
education in the Presidency ? If the attendance in the High 
Schools falls off as a consequence of these measures, as a neces¬ 
sary corollary it will affect attendance in the Colleges and higher 
education must suffer in the Presidency, Such seems to be the 
almost certain effect that must follow this contemplated enhance¬ 
ment of fees in High Schools, and if J am right in my apprehen ¬ 
sions I am sure the Council will agree with me that it is a thing 
most earnestly to be deprecated. Higher Education, Your 
Excellency, is one of the greatest blessings we owe to British 
Rule—the spread of western education and culture. Next to 
the universal peace that we enjoy, this is the blessing that we 
value most. It is the one blessing which has done so much to 
confirm, strengthen and deepen the loyal and loving attachment. 
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people ofthis country to the British connection; and I 
ask— in all seriousness—is it proposed in this blessed year 
which is to witness a grand and unique ceremony in India— 
the Royal C oronation—is it proposed to adopt a measure 
calculated and almost certain to retard the progress of higher 
education in the Presidency which we so highly value and 
appreciate ? Is it seriously proposed to reduce and cir¬ 
cumscribe the one advantage we prize so much under British 
Rule ? If that is so, I earnestly hope and trust that this 
enlarged Council representing as it does the better mind—the 
higher opinion—the more enlightened view—of this Presidency 
will not give their support and countenance to any such 
retrograde measure which is fraught with such serious con. 
sequences to the progress of higher education in the Presidency. 

But, Your Excellency, this whole question has also another 
aspect—it is as it affects the poorer classes. The cost of higher 
education is steadily going np; and the dearer higher education 
is, the harder will be the struggle with the poorer classes of 
students. The High School stage is a necessary stage leading 
on to all higher courses of study in Arts, in Science, in Iiaw^ 
in Medicine, in Engineering, in Agriculture, etc. And an 
arrangement which tends to shut out the poorer classes from 
these higher courses of study stands condemned as excluding them 
from higher career in the Public Service and the professions. It 
is a radically unfair system which makes higher education more 
and more a monopoly for the richer few to the exclusion of the 
poorer many. It militates against the equitable principle of 
equal opportunities for all in the race of life. 1 know the 
struggles of the poor in this matter of education. lam a poor 
man myself. I was a poor student in my day. I know their 
hardships and I speak from experience on the point. Many a 
student begs and starves—pays the cost of his education, pushes 
on his way to a University degree and attains to a higher career 
in the Public Service cr in any of the learned professions. I 
know ot a number of students at Poona at this very moment 
who are in such an unfortunate predicament. As it is the 
struggle with such students is already hard in all conscience and 
I would earnestly appeal to Government not to make it harder 
by enhancing the fees as proposed. The measure is one which 
as I have shown is financially unnecessary. Government ex¬ 
penditure during the last 15 years on these High Schools has 
advanced only by Rs. 34,000 or at the rate ofalout Rs. 2,000 
a year That has been all the addition to Government expendi¬ 
ture on Government High Schools—a most meagre addition 
156 
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fact of this branch of education. And about the press 
oe Government High Schools, I may just remind tie Council 
that it has not been so overwhelming as to necessitate a restric¬ 
tive measure of this kind. What has been the extent of this 
pressure during the past 15 years? I have looked into the 
Reports and find that since the year 1894-95 the increase, in the 
number of scholars in Government High Schools has been but 
950—not even full 1,000, while that in the aided and other 
institutions his been something between 7 and 8 thousand 
during the period. Thus the numerical increase in Government 
High Schools has been only about 60 pupils a year. And this 
is the extent of the pressure which it is now sought to reduce 
by the enhancement of fees and in other ways. That is the 
recommendation ot the Divisional Commissioners submitted to 
Government in their joint Report and on which Government 
bases its" decision. Clearly matters are not viewed in their 
proper light; and on behalf of the poorer classes who form the 
bulk of our population—in the name of Higher Education—as 
well as in the highest interests of the country’s progress, I appeal 
to the Council not to give their support and approval to such a 
measure as this—so unnecessary—so unfair—so unjust—and so 
retrograde, and above all so fraught with serious consequences 
to the balanced advance of higher education in this Presidency. 
With these words I beg to move my resolution which runs as 
follows ;— u That Government be pleased not to raise the scale 
of fees in Government High Schools.’ 7 

Honourable R. R. G. V. Joshi was strongly supported 
by most of the non-official members of the Council. In replying 
to the criticisms passed on the resolution, the Honourable llao 
Bahadur Ganesh \. Joshi said :— 

Your Excellency,—We have been told that this is a small 
matter made much of—I mean this matter of fees—and that 
the question involves only a payment of Rs 2 or Bs. 3 as 
school fee. It, is no doubt a small matter, but behind this 
small matter there is a very large and very important question 
of British educational policy in this country. Higher education 
has its claims—I would say, peculiar claims—on the support 
of the British Government in the country. The State here, 
as my Honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah has pointed out, 
holds itself to be in the position of a universal landlord and is 
bound to fill the place which the landed aristocracy in England 
and other countries so worthily fills. It is bound to provide 
not only for primary education but also for all higher stages 
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ofjbfilture and education. Education in all its grades is an 
organic whole . All its various branches must advance together, 
or else there could be no healthy movement; no branch could 
be starved without injury to the harmonious development of 
the whole. Referring to secondary education the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp has told us that a stage of development has been 
reached in the progress of education in this Presidency at which 
it is necessary for Government to decide how far it is prepared 
to accept indefinite obligations for future expansions. The 
pressure is already great and grown. As primary education 
develops, secondary education must grow and expand with 
it. Government has no money to spare for any such further 
developments, and it is necessary for Government, says the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp, to definitely declare its policy in the 
matter. I ask, has such a stage been reached? Is the time 
come for any such definite enunciation of State policy in this 
regard ? What is the actual state of things ? What is the 
extent—what is the present state and stage of development of 
secondary education m this Presidency ? We are just at the 
beginning of things. We have but six lakhs of children in 
the primary stage, no more than 20 per cent of the number 
of school-going age. Then, there are about 37,000 pupils in 
the secondary stage or say one pupil iu sixteen under primary 
school instruction and about 4,000 students in the colleges for l 
a population of 18 millions. Is this the stage of educational ad¬ 
vance which fills the Head of the Education Department with 
alarm and apprehensions for the future ? As to secondary 
education of the 37,000 pupils, only 7,500 are in the Govern¬ 
ment High Schools. The increase in'the number during the 
past 15 years has been no more than some 950 pupils or 00 
pupils a year. Is this the rate of expansion which causes such 
alarm to the mind of the Honourable the Director of Public 
Instruction and makes him wish that Government do definitely 
declare once for all what obligations they are prepared to 
accept in the matter in the future ? To provide for 60 pupils 
a year or for that matter 100 or 200 more boys in a year in 
Government High Schools, does the Honourable Mr. Sharp regard 
the prospect as something alarming ? Besides, Government is 
not alone in this field. Private enterprise is coming to its aid 
and supplementing its efforts to an extent which otaght to be 
satisfactory to Your Excellency and to Your Excellency’s Gov¬ 
ernment. The number of private high schools has increased 
from 37 to 50 and the number of scholars shows an advance of 
over 7,0u0 as against 050 in Government High Schools. Private 
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&nse is thus already in possession of four-fifths of the 
But again we are told we must look to the future* 
Secondary education must expand with the expansion of 
primary education. So it must, but as a matter of fact it shows 
no such expansion during several years past. The number 
< f pupils in the high school stage is not keeping pace with the 
growing numbers in the primary, while the number of students- 
in the colleges has been all but stationary. Under such circum- 
stances and at such a stage of progress at whicb Government 
is expected to do more—a vast deal more than it is doing in this 
matter—is it right, I ask, for it to declare that it cannot 
undertake unlimited liabilities in regard to future develop¬ 
ments ? And say that it cannot undertake to provide for all 
boys who may desire English education in its institutions ? 
Further, is it the right time to adopt a measure—increase of 
fees—which must reduce the number in the high school stage 
and throw back the progress of higher education in the Pre¬ 
sidency? The spread of Western education and culture is, as 
I said before, one of the things we most value and supplies the 
one leverage which alone will enable the British Government to 
fulfil and carry out its higher mission in the land—to uplift 
the masses to a higher plane of life and culture and well-being ; 
and yet it is seriously proposed to arrest its onward movement 
and do injury to the cause of higher education. I do not know 
exactly the number of persons in the Presidency who have 
received English education, I do not think they are many. In 
all India the number is not even 10 lakhs. I really do 
not know—why such questions should v be sprung upon us as 
surprises. Is not the public of this Presidency entitled to be 
taken into confidence before final decisions are come to on 
such important questions ? An official conference was held ; 
the Divisional Commissioners met ; they deliberated and 
discussed these matters—all iu camera ; they made their re- 
commendations in a joint report; and now a final decision has 
been thrown upon us all of a sudden on a most momentous 
question. It is stated that this increase of fees is intended— 
among other things—to clear the way for private enter¬ 
prise—and to offer a much nedeed incentive to private effort 
in the field. If that is the object aimed at, it cannot be 
effectually secured by limiting the number of students in 
Government High Schools as Government proposes to do. After 
snob a limitation as this of numbers, is it further necessary 
to. enhance the fees as a check to admissions to Government 
High Schools? But leaving the Government High Schools alone, 
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necessary to impose upon private schools the further 
obligation of increasing their fees pro tanto —in same proportion 
that they are raised in Government schools—as a necessary 
condition of the grants-in-aid ? Lastly, there comes the question 
of funds. More money is needed for improvement of these high 
schools which are to serve as model institutions each in its own 
district. And the Honourable the Director of Public Instruction 
says, Government has none to spare—all the available funds 
must go to primary schools and it is accordingly proposed 
to levy the additional funds required from the students—as the 
money must come from some source. And we are assured that 
all the increase of receipt so secured will be ear-marked for 
the purposes of improvement in the schools. The assurance 
is no doubt satisfactory as far as it goes, but I do not know 
how far such an obligation may be accepted in future years. 
Such an obligation will no doubt be recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of this Presidency as it is at present constituted, but 
there is no rule—no Budget rule or financial regulation—that 
I know of, under which any portion of general revenues can be 
so converted into a fund for a specific object—like the famine 
insurance fund. As regards expenditure, the question which 
I wish to ask is, is not Government bound to spend more on 
its high schools than it is at present? Are the limits of such 
expenditue reached? And how much Government is actually 
spending on these institution* ? A bare i | lakhs ! As I have 
said the increase during the past 15 'years in Provincial expen¬ 
diture bn these high schools has only been 34,000 rupees— 
Rs. 2,000 a year. Is that a sufficient contribution from the 
general revenues of the Presidency towards the maintenance of 
these schools which are iutended to be model institutions 
in the districts ? Is this the scale of expenditure which Gov¬ 
ernment is going to fix for future years ? And if Government 
is not going to increase the expenditure out of its geueral re¬ 
venues, the needed money must come from the pockets of the 
students I I trust the Council will never approve or accept any 
such view. As far as the poorer pupils are concerned, I will 
say this, Your Excellency, that poverty has many disabilities, 
but there is none harder or severer than this which debars them 
from aspiriug to higher things -higher culture, higher degrees, 
higher careers in the Public service and in the professions. The 
struggle is already hard, And I appeal to Your Excellency’s 
Government and to the Council not .to make it harder than it is 
at present. 1 kuow it is hard and I Speak from experience as 
a poor student myself and as' representing the poorer classes 
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of fiie community in this Council—and l appeal to Your Ex¬ 
cellency not to enhance their burdens in this way. The high 
school ststge is an absolutely necessary stage to a University 
career and unless the student goes on to it, the porta s of the 
colleges are closed upon him ; and if bis way to the high school 
Lee is barred, the result must be very serious for him indeed. 
Bemoan not get higher. Already there is a tendency among the 

students to strugSe somehow through the ®the°nimbS 

then drop ofF. During the last, 5 or 7 years the numner 

of students in the colleges has been almost at a standstill, 

though the number in the primary and the higher fhools is 
goinS up. This is one indication among many as to how hard 
it is already for poor students to proceed to University, and I 

may be allowed to repeat my request to the Council to support 
me in my appeal to Government. 

[The resolution was put to vote and was lost by 15 
against 19.1 
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PflTBSTHflL IRRIGATION IN THE 

DEeeaiv. 


At the meeting of the Legislative Council held at Bombay 
on the loth March, 1911, while moving the resolution which 
stood in his name the Honourable ?lao Bahadur Ganesh V. 
Joshi said ;— 

The resolution which I hive.. been permitted to place before 
the Council runs thus :— 

44 That Government be pleased to encourage the extension 
of Patasthal Irrigation in the Deccan by— 

(I.) abolition of Patasthal assessment where it is still 
levied; 

(2 ) advances of Tagai and free grants to village com¬ 
munities ; 

( 3 ) free provision of expert assistance. ” 

The resolution has reference to a Press Note of 1907 on 
Patasthal assessment. Just as ail our other resolutions are in 
the nature of recommendations to Government, so is this 
resolution also in the nature of a recommendation. But it is 
also something more. It is a respectful application, an appeal 
to Government to help the agriculturists and promote and 
encourage such irrigation in a tract where the question of 
irrigation is of. vital moment to its agriculture,—l may say, 
almost a question of life and death to it—and this in pursuance 
of a generous policy which has been laid down in the Press 
Note. At the outset I may be permitted to say that my re¬ 
solution is confined to communal pat works -works which are 
under the management of the village communities themselves— 
as distinguished from those pat works which have been taken 
over by Government and placed under the administration of the 
Public Works Department. As the Council is aware, the 
Deccan is an arid rolling upland, and as an irrigation tract, 
about the poorest in India. 

The annual rainfall is scanty—below 30 inches—varying 
on an average from 40 inches in Satara to 24 in Ahmednagar. 
The rainy days average about 45—ranging from 70 in Satara 
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TO .^ 0 i n West Khandesh. Even so, the rainfall is uncertain, 
and variable tn its local and seasonal distribution, often deficient 
and unseasonable—and sometimes fails altogether. Usually 
one good seasoti in three is the accepted seasonal standard for 
the Deccan The last season, however, was the first good 
season for 20 years preceding. On a rough seasonal analysis, I 
find that during the past half century (1860-61—1909-10) 
there were tea good years, teu average seasons, nine years of 
severe drought and famine, and twenty-one years of insufficient 
or ill-distributed rainfall causing more or less damage to the 
crops and in some cases necessitating State relief. Surely, no 
agricultural tract is more exposed to such violent fluctuations 
of the seasons—except perhaps Ajmer-Merwara and certain 
districts in the central Punjab—and noue_ stands in greater 
need of protection by artificial irrigation in all India. And yet 
no tract enjoys less of such protective irrigation—so essential to 
the stability, certainty and efficiency of its agriculture. The 
total irrigated area was 522,851 acres or a trifle over 3 per cent 
of the cultivated acreage last year, leaving nearly 97 per cent 
of our cropping in the Deccan entirely dependent on the 
fluctuating annual rainfall. As a result, onr Deccan cropping 
is for the most part poor and miserable, and our crop-losses 
have been enormous. Ou a rough calculation, the crop-losses 
of the past 3() years amount to no less than 200 crores. 200 
crores of crop-loss—let alone loss of cattle is a very serious 
matter, indeed, and is a painful reminder of the urgency ot 
extended irrigation in these dry agricultural zones, ihe 
irrigation works comprise—Government works, cannals and 
tanks. Individual Ryot’s works—wells and embankments.— 
Communal Irrigation works.—Government works, cannals and 
tanks suck an tbc Nira and Mutha and Krishna canals, Ekruk 
and Mhasvad tanks, etc.,—works begun for the most part as 
relief works under the stimulus of famine and completed during 
the past half century (capital outlay 265 lakhs ) do a deal of good 
to the agriculture of the districts irrigating 90,Olid-115,000 
acres—the capital outlay per acre being over Rs 200- L rojects 
involving capital, expenditure of about 1 if crores have been 
drawn up calculated to irrigate about 20 per cent of the total 
cultivated area of the Deccan. Considering however the smalt 
vearly allotments for protective irrigation works received from 
the Imperial Exchequer out of surpluses whenever available 
and not from loan funds, it is to be feared that we shall have 
to wait many years before any of these projects are put m ban . 
Even so all the irrigation that could be so supplied would 
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aumOT only for a. fraction of, -our area. ‘ Well-irrigation re¬ 
presents individual.enterprise It is exempt from assessments- 
.... At • t\P wi' Jnrmrnv6J.ii.Gntj 


SUCH irrigiitipn» , inncrai .1.1U y <u*y u.H.jjv v. -- ... ---- - o-. -j" 

has. beep' given., -to' the enterprising cult;vators tor the sink¬ 
ing 'of fte }v wells and repairs to- old. Professional advice, 
tod, has'bpc'i freely at” their disposal. Under such stimulus', 
the"numftet of irrigation wells.in the Deccan districts has risen 
divinsfrlio' past ^0 years from 107,011 to 156,422—an "increase 
of#,4ll of which no. less than 35,000 are pakka masonry 
wells. The total area under well-irrigation is about 350,000 . 
acres or'2 per cent of the cultivated acreage. Physical con¬ 
ditions, however, are against any. large extension of sddh 
irrigation in the Deccan. We have no underground sea. here 
as in the United 'Provinces. . The geological formation is trap 
and basalt, and the subsoil.water supply is always uncertain, 
scanty , and variable and often is not available at workable depths. 

A well in the Punjab irrigates about 11 acres m a normal year, 
in the U. Provinces 4-5 acres. With us, the average irrigated 
area per well is but 2-3 acres. Besides the cost of water lift 
is very heavy—It- 25-30'per acre.. All things considered, 
the well-irrigated area must be a limited urea in the Deccan 
districts. We have only 103 irrigating tanks in the Deccan 
irrigating about ‘5,000.acres. We have numerous tanks in 
Gujarat and in the Carnatic, . but only a few in the Deccan. 
They seldom fill in the rains except m years of good raiutall ; 
and even if full in the rains, will not hold water long in the 
fair season. There is excessive leakage through murrain and 
trap. Field embankments— Tals—to hold up rain water—are 
to be met with here and there, but are not very general on 
our side. This brings ns lastly to Pat works. Pat irrigation 
is channel or weir irrigation. It is in the Deccan the most 
effective means of utilizing for purposes of irrigation the surface 
raiutall supply. It is comparatively a cheap system of iraga- 
tiou from streams and nalas, a r nd offers the largest possibilities 
' of extended irrigational protection for our Deccan districts. 
But-the existing heavy Patasthal assessment blocks the way* 
pat irrigation is channel irrigation, and * like . well-irrigation 
depends on local rainfall'. Weirs are thrown across streams 
and rivulets, and channels laid- out, skirting their sides and 
following the lie of the ground, to’lead th e’water from' them 
on to the fields. These Patasthal works are either permanent 
or pakka, or temporary or kachcha. The permanent Pat works 
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solid masonry works and cost from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 5,000; the temporary are on a much smaller scale, usually 
built of mud at a cost of about Rs. 20 to 25, and renewed 
every year after the rains. They irrigate—particularly the 
pakka works—considerable areas. For instance, the Narayan- 
gaon Pat in the Poona district waters as many as 400 acres, 
the irrigating channels being over 2 miles in length. The 
water supply for these works lasts two or three months after 
the rains and serves to ripen the garden crops or, in dry seasons, 
save the rabi. Sometimes it supplements the well supply. 
Throughout the Deccan, these Pat works are for the most part 
communal works constructed and maintained, repaired and 
renewed by the villagers by their own joint labour and at their 
own joint expense without extraneous aid. Both the weirs 
and the water-courses require constant care and attention; 
damages and breaches often occur ; and it involves no little 
labour fco keep the channels clear of silt. At one time these 
Pat works were most numerous all over the Deccan upland— 
the general lie and configuration of the laud and the num¬ 
berless streams and rivulets which seam the country in all 
directious, favouring this kind of irrigation. Khandesh was 
‘‘par excellence ” the tract of the Pats—there was not a 
stream or a nala of any size without a weir thrown across it 
and channels cut to take the water on to the fields. Traces of 
such works still remain all over the zilla—ruined masses of 
over-turned masonry, foundation holes cut in the sheet rock and 
some with stone uprights set in them—sad memorials of a 
time that is past. Even now many of these Pat works exist. 
For instance, in the Nasik district we have as many as 906 
bandharas on the Qoda and its tributaries—275 of winch are 
strong good works. In the Junnar taluka of the Poona Col- 
iectorate—156 villages—there are no less than 460 irrigating 
weirs. The decay of these works is variously accounted for. 
It is due partly to the break-up of the old village organisation 
and with it the decline of the communal spirit—partly to the 
growing poverty of the rural classes—but chiefly, as would 
appear, to the pressure—iu some cases the crushing pressure— 
of the Patasfchal assessment. In various parts of the Khandesh 
Collectorate the villagers prefer to go without the pats rather 
than pay the heavy water rates demanded. In the Chalisgaon 
taluka for instance the people have resigned their rights to the 
Bandharas rather than agree to the heavy assessment laid 
on such irrigation. The decline in this kind of irrigation— 
which at one time was the sheet-anchor of the agriculture of 
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£/Deccan—may be gauged by the fact that we - havcT at 
present barely 50,000 acres irrigated from' such works'/- 'The' 
works which still .exist are for the most part eithefr out' of. 
repair or have fallen into disuse or have been abandoned, /The 
Patasthal assessment levied on these works forms ah 'integral 
part of the ordinary land revenue , and is consolidated yrith it# 
It is fixed on ari average .and is like the other land revenue 
leviable irrespectively of the actual water supply available. 
And thus once laid on, this Patas'thal'rate is levied on the land 
so assessed—whetker the Pat exists or not, flows on or is dry, 
and whether the ryot uses it.or no—during the whole period 
of the settlement. The maximum rates range from -Bs. 18 
and Rs, 15 per acre in Bagalana in the Nasik Coliectorate, 
Rs. 10 and Es. 8 in the Khed talnka in Poona to Rs. 8 in 
Khafcav and Tasgaon talukas in Satara* They are for soil and 
water combined and work out on an average from Rs, 8-‘15-5 
to Rs. 4-11-11 m the Sntftra taluka. In several cases they 
are heavier than even the rates charged on Government,canals 
under the Irrigation Act. The Irrigation Department, con¬ 
structs its own works out of State funds and levies the rates 
on the water supply so rendered avaftable in the form of a 
crop rate. The crops are classified according to the amount of 
water required and the period for which it is required, anci 
the charge is collected in full only when a full supply is given. 
The irrigation rates are thus graduated according to the supply 
and are self-adjusting according to the vicissitudes of season. 
When no supply is asked for and none is given or can be given,.' 
there is no levy of the rate. It stands apart from the ordinary 
land revenue and is strictly a payment demanded for a specific 
service rendered to agriculture. The case with the Patasthal 
assessment is otherwise. The Pat works are the people’s own 
works—no charge being borne on their account on State re¬ 
venues for construction, maintenance or repair. The water 
supply is a fluctuating .supply—the rainfall surface supply- 
dependent on the seasons, sometimes plentiful, at other times 
deficient. In some eases it also happens that the ryots are 
unable through stress of circumstances to make a full use of 
such supply even when available. These and other considera¬ 
tions are put on one side and the Patasthal assessment is 
imposed under the Land-Revenue Code for the “ water’’ 
advantage as the rest of the land revenue is for the soil and 
is combined with it at the survey settlement. “ Water 77 is. the 
property of the State 'whether it is subsoil water or surface 
rainfall water, and whether it is utilised or not, is a natural 
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jicmntage within the reach of the cultivator and is charged- ’ 
the Pat supply in the Deccan and the subsoil water advantage 
in Gujarat. And it is leviable like the ordinary land revenue 
for the full term of the survey settlement. There is, however, 
this difference between Gujarat and the Deccan. While in 
Gujarat the subsoil water rate is light—half an anna or so per 
acre,—in the Deccan our Patasthal rates are as heavy as the 
canal rates charged under the Irrigation Act, if not heavier. 
The result is deplorable. Patasthal irrigation has almost ceased 
under the pressure of such heavy assessment in many parts 
of the Deccan. In Iihandesh, once pre-eminently the district 
of the Pats and Bandharas, such channel-irrigated area is 
now just 659 acres ! In Nasik, the next best Pat tract, it is 
2,337 acres. The total area in the Deccan so channel-watered 
is 48,985 acres. The rigour of the system however has been 
in recent years modified in two different directions. In places 
where the water supply has ceased or seriously deteriorated, 
the Pat assessment has been wholly remitted—a most welcome 
relief to the village communities concerned. There is now not 
a Pat in ' the Deccan—so the Honourable Mr. Pratt assures 
mo—where the water supply has deteriorated—or lias failed— 
and yet Where Patasthal assessment is levied. And it has been 
ruled that such remission should invariably be granted wher¬ 
ever the supply is found to fail. The Pat assessment has been 
abolished in most of the precarious areas in the Presidency, 
e. g. in Shokvpui' and in several exposed talukas of Nasik, 
Nagar, Poona, Belgaum and Dharwar—a generous conces¬ 
sion which is most appreciated, and, what is still more, 
a broad and liberal policy has been announced in reference 
to such Patasthal assessment in the Press Note of April 
8, 1907. My present appeal is for a general extension of 
this generous policy to aLl parts of the Deccan. They may 
not be all in the strict sense 44 precarious, but all lie in 
the exposed agricultural tfone liable to all the distributing 
vicissitudes of season and deserve equally sympathetic treat¬ 
ment. The total area so irrigated in ail the Deccan districts 
does not exceed 50,000 acres/ The sacrifice of revenue involved 
in such abolition of Patasthal assessment will be but small and 
will be far out-weighed by the solid advantages that would 
accrue to the agriculture of the Province from such generous 
concession. As it is, this Patasthal assessment is opposed to 
the general policy of Land-Revenue in India. There is the 
standing principle accepted in all settlements, of non-taxation 
of private improvements. Motasthal or well-irrigation is exempt 
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such assessment on the, ground that it is private 
improvement. Patasthal is equally private, non-State improve- 
meat and stands precisely on''the same logical footing; only it 
represents the outcome ^communal as distinguished from 
individul enterprise : and viewed in this light it ought not to be 
taxed. The State contributes nothing to the cost of such Pat 
works which are entirely biiilt and kept in repair by the joint 
labours of the village communities; ar *d it only claims to tax 
such irrigation by virtue of its .proprietary rights to water which 
however, but for such communal enterprise, would be flowing 
uselessly down to the sea. The Pat taxation thus rests for its 
justification on the assertion of an abstract right on the part 
of the State—and in the supposed general interests,— to a natural 
advantage which the ryots have, so much to do to be able to 
utilise tor agricultural purpose. Such taxation of communal 
private improvement has had a most' discouraging effect; it is 
felt to be unjust. It. has all but wiped away this class of 
irrigation oft’the Deccan upland. '50,000 acres is all that now 
remains of what once was the general widespread system of 
irrigation in the Deccan. And it is this heavy taxation which 
still stands in the way of the revival and extension of such 
channel-irrigation in this arid tract. Looking to the general 
agricultural conditions, it will ber admitted that it is essential— 
indispensable to the stability and success of our „agriculture— 
that there should be the widest possible area with such ir- 
rigational protection, and as Pats are the most effective means 
of attending such protection, the prayer is addressed for the 
favourable consideration of Government that the assessment be 
taken off. It might be argued that the remission so asked for 
would be a special concession only to a small body of cultivators 
and that too at the expense of the general tax-payer. But the 
taxation once taken oft’, the irrigation is certain to extend 
more and more and the whole general population would come 
in for its clue share in the resultant benefit. In the United 
Provinces and in Bengal there is considerable irrigation of this 
kind. Numberless Ahars and Pains which correspond to our 
Pats exist all over the country leading the water from minor 
rivers and hill streams to the fields. But no such assessment is 
laid on and the cultivators are free to utilise such water supply 
exempt from all liability to pay for it. In the arid tract like 
the Deccan, vrheje there should be the strongest stimulus to the 
ryots to utilise for their fields every drop of the surface rainfall, 
there is all the stronger reason that no such taxation should 
exist as an impediment in the way. Mr. Mollison, Inspector- 
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.1 of Agriculture, India, is strongly opposed to 
retention of this Patasthal assessment. “ I would do away 
he said in his evidence before the Irrigation Commission 
( YoL III, page 110 ), with the whole system of charging for 
the use of water from nalas and subsoil water everywhere, •’ 
and when it was suggested to him that water was the property 
of the State, he exclaimed, <c you give it free for men and cattle 
to drink and you refuse it to the thirsty land, I would only 
charge where Government incurs the cost of the Bandharas v — 
not only in the Deccan but everywhere in the Presidency. On 
these and other grounds and in pursuance of the general policy 
laid down in the Press Note of 19u7, it is asked that Govern¬ 
ment may be pleased to abolish this Patasthal assessment where 
it is still levied. The remission would afford relief where it is 
most needed, and serve as a stimulus to communal improve¬ 
ments. Farther, as in the case of well-irrigation so in the case 
of Patasthal, every encouragement may be given to the village 
communities with a view to its widest possible extension—and 
this in accordance with the recommendation of the Irrigation 
Commission—by liberal Tagai loans for the purpose, free 
grants of money in aid where required, and tree professional 
advice in the alignment of channels, the choice of sites for their 
head works, etc. So encouraged and stimulated, Pat-Irriga¬ 
tion would be what it once was, the main-stay of the agri¬ 
culture of the Deccan. It would change the whole aspect of 
our Deccan cropping—changing it from precarious to assured 
cultivation—and help to promote agricultural improvement. 

The Deccan has suffered during the past half century as no 
other Province in British India has suffered—for want of 
irrigational protection—and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
Government; will bo pleased to grant the concession prayed 
for, 

In the course of the debate, the justice and force of 
Hon’ble B. B. Joshi’s arguments was practically admitted, 
even on the official side. While replying to the criticisms 
passed on his resolution the Honourable Kao Bahadur Gaiiesh 
Y, Joshi said :— 


Mr. Vice-President,—I have first to tender my thanks 
to those honourable members who have spoken on the sub¬ 
ject for the very friendly way in which they have criticised 
and commented upon my resolution. Now in regard to the 
speech of the Honourable Mr. Carmichael, I may point out that 
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outset; of my speech yesterday I made a distinction bet¬ 
ween Pats maintained by Government and Pats managed by the 
village communities, and 1 further said that my resolution was 
intended to apply only to those Pats which were the work of 
the village communities and under their management and not 
to those which have been taken over by the Public Works 
Department. As regards the history of the Pats I may be 
wrong, I may have been wrong with regard to the Narayan- 
gaon work in the Juunar taluka. But taking the Pats as a 
whole in the Deccan,—which are very numerous—there are 
only a few which have been built by the rulers in former times, 
the majority are the work of the villagers themselves—including 
all those kaeheha Pats which are renewed year after year. As 
regards the rates levied. I still hold that they are high and pro¬ 
hibitive. These rates are not for any work carried out by the 
State from State funds ; but they are levied by virtue of the 
proprietary right over the water which vests in the State or is 
held to vest in the State—as representing the general tax-payer. 
There is subsoil water in Gujarat, but there this natural ad¬ 
vantage is taxed in a most light manner—half an anna per 
acre or.so. Here in the Deccan the maximum charge for the 
water advantage is R$. 8 and over and the average comes to 
Rs. 4 or 5—sometimes less, sometimes more* There was a 
considerable discussion as regards the pitch of these rates as 
compared with the rates charged on State Irrigation works. 
Mr. Ozanne was then Director of Agriculture and Mr. Fletcher 
was Survey Settlement Officer. There was a good deal of 
controversy on the point. The Irrigation Department main¬ 
tained that the Patasthal rates were as high as the Irrigation 
rates, if not higher. Talcing the rates as they are on an average 
Rs. 4 or 5—the maximum rates vary largely ranging from 
Rs. 8 to Rs, 16, 18 and 20. I just forget where such maximum 
rates are applied, but they are quite as high in several tracts in 
the Deccan. I submit such high rates ought not to be charged 
simply for the natural advantage. They discourage Patasthal 
extension. As regards the remission of this Patasthal assess¬ 
ment in case the supply falls short or deteriorates, I am aware 
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of the rules recently laid down by Government and the remis¬ 
sions granted already in all such cases for which the cultivators 
are most thankful to Government. But the Fats on which these- 
rates are still levied are not maintained by Government,.nor are • 
they under the management of the Public Works Department. 
Many of them are kachcha works consisting of mere mud walls 
and have to be repaired year after year by the villagers con¬ 
cerned and yet these water advantage rates charged on them 
are so high. 

The Honourable the Vice-President reminded the Honour¬ 
able Member that there were only two minutes left. 

The Honourable llao Bahadur Ganesh V. Joshi :~Only 
two minutes more. If time is allowed to me, I would read two 
sentences from Mr. Mollison’s evidence before the Irrigation 
Commission and the Press Note of 1897 in support of my 
resolution. Mr. Mollson made a definite proposal to Govern¬ 
ment on the point and my resolution* is simply a repetition of 
that' proposal. In the Press Note, Government say : 
[ Reads “ In the opinion of the Government it would be far 
more reasonable to adopt the broad and liberal course of abolish¬ 
ing pata&lhal assessment altogether, etc,” ] 

Here Hon, R. B. G. V. Joshi had to stop owing to tbo 
time limit, 

[The resolution was put to vote aud was lost, ] 
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In the papor entitled “The Present Financial Position ” (pages 
203-230 ) substitute Ex. for Rs. in the following pages204, 205, 206, 
208, 209, 211, 212, 219, 221, 224, 225. 


